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Introduction 

“The  History  of  the  North  Country”  is  an  effort  to  present  the 
history  of  Northern  New  York  as  a  composite  picture,  at  the  same 
time  including  accurate  biographical  sketches  of  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  who  are  making  North  Country  history  today.  It  is  a 
local  history  in  the  sense  that  it  has  taken  the  five  counties  of  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Oswego,  St.  Lawrence,  Lewis  and  Franklin,  whose  historical 
development  has  been  largely  along  identical  lines,  and  considered 
them  as  a  contiguous  whole.  It  is  not  a  local  history,  however,  in  the 
hackened  sense  that  it  is  a  mere  compilation  of  town  histories  and 
town  records. 

The  writer  of  this  narrative  has  attempted  to  present  in  these 
pages  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the  people  of  the  North  Country  from 
the  day  of  the  pioneers  to  the  present  time.  He  has  felt  that  in  the 
homely  life  of  its  people  is  to  be  found  the  real  history  of  a  given 
section.  He  has  tried  to  make  it  an  interesting  and  colorful  but  above 
all  an  accurate  and  truthful  narrative,  so  he  has  gone  behind  existing 
county  histories  to  the  sources.  From  old  documents,  from  ancient 
reports,  from  diaries  and  journals,  yellowed  with  age,  and  from 
newspaper  files,  covering  a  period  of  well  over  a  hundred  years,  he 
has  drawn  the  material  which  has  gone  into  the  making  of  this 

history.  . 

To  give  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  books  and  manuscripts 

consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  would  take  many  pages. 
Existing  county  and  town  histories  have  all  been  consulted  of  course, 
particularly  the  noteworthy  histories  of  Hough.  The  Jesuit  Relations 
ought  to  be  mentioned.  There  is  no  better  source  material  on  the 
pre-settlement  period  of  North  Country  history  than  these  early  mis¬ 
sionary  reports.  The  Constable  Journal  and  the  Journal  of  the 
Castorland  Company,  both  in  manuscript  in  the  State  Library  at 
Albany,  have  proved  invaluable.  But  in  developing  the  history  of 
Northern  New  York  during  the  period  of  settlement,  principal  recourse 
has  been  had  to  the  files  of  North  Country  newspapers  from  1817 
to  the  present  day.  Thousands  of  these  old  newspapers  have  been 
read  in  an  effort  to  gain  from  their  yellowed  pages  a  picture  of  t  e 
people  whose  homely  doings  they  recorded.  Particularly  have  the 
files  of  the  Sackets  Harbor  Gazette,  the  Oswego  Palladium,  the  St. 
Lawrence  Republican  and  the  Watertown  Jeffersonian,  covering  a 
period  of  many  years,  been  searched  diligently  and  painstaking  y. 
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And  the  author  has  not  hesitated  to  draw  freely  from  the  research 
of  distinguished  students  of  North  Country  history  of  the  present  day. 
Invaluable  help  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Richard  C.  Ellsworth, 
secretary  of  St.  Lawrence  University,  Mr.  Harold  B.  Johnson,  whose 
library  on  Northern  New  York  history  is  probably  the  most  complete 
in  existence,  Miss  Alta  Ralph,  whose  researches  into  the  French 
regime  in  Northern  New  York  are  well  known,  Dr.  C.  T.  Leete  of 
Potsdam,  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Kinne  of  Watertown,  an  authority  on  North 
Country  industrial  history,  Mr.  Clarence  C.  Smith,  Mr.  L.  L.  Allen, 
historian  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  and  many  others. 

For  well  over  a  century  Northern  New  York,  as  we  understand 
the  term  today,  was  disputed  ground,  a  frontier  land,  a  battle  ground 
of  the  nations,  because  that  country  which  controlled  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  river  controlled  the  great  water  highway  into  the  interior  of 
the  continent.  In  the  days  after  Waterloo  to  the  haven  of  its  great 
forests  came  many  of  the  distinguished  figures  who  had  followed  the 
Eagles  of  the  Emperor,  to  dream  of  the  day  when  the  Corsican  would 
be  free  once  more  to  lead  again  the  legions  of  France.  Where  in 
the  pages  of  history  will  one  find  a  more  fascinating  tale  than  the 
story  of  the  Patriot  War  or  a  more  grotesque  one  than  that  of  the 
Fenian  raids?  An  obscure  grave  in  a  North  Country  churchyard 
bears  the  mortal  remains  of  a  niece  of  Napoleon ;  on  a  great  boulder 
in  the  brooding  silence  of  the  Adirondacks  are  chiseled  the  simple 
words,  “John  Brown”;  a  plain,  marble  shaft  in  a  graveyard  at  Can¬ 
ton  serves  notice  that  there  sleeps  Silas  Wright. 

It  is  an  interesting  chapter  in  American  history  that  one  finds 
up  here  in  this  North  Country.  If  the  writer  has  been  able  to  tran¬ 
scribe  something  of  the  color  and  romance  of  it  to  these  pages,  he 
has  been  amply  repaid  for  the  years  of  research  which  have  gone 
into  the  making  of  this  history. 

Harry  F.  Landon. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1,  1931. 
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Watertown,  98,  196,  215,  216,  281, 
282;  fire  of  1849,  414-416;  in  the 
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_ 423, 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  ONONDAGA  WAR  TRAIL. 


EARLY  INDIAN  OCCUPATION  OP  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK — THE  COMING  OF 
CHAMPLAIN— FATHER  PONCET  AND  THE  OSWEGATCHIE  TRAIL— THE 
GREAT  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AT  LA  FAMINE — THE  EXPEDITION  OF 
COUNT  FRONTENAC. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Indians  had  moved  eastward  from 
the  interior  of  the  continent  over  the  great  water  highway  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  At  the  point 
where  Lake  Ontario  ends  and  the  St.  Lawrence  begins  is  the  north¬ 
ern  New  York  of  today,  shaped  something  like  a  squat  triangle,  the 
lake  and  the  river  forming  its  two  sides  and  the  ancient  peaks  of 
the  Adirondacks  its  base.  Five  counties  now  compose  this  section 
of  New  York  State,  the  North  Country  of  Eben  Holden, — Oswego, 
with  its  matchless  lake  harbor  from  which  scores  of  trails  once 
radiated  to  the  Oneida  and  Onondaga  villages;  Jefferson,  wedged 
in  between  lake  and  river,  its  irregular  shore  line  the  delight  of 
ancient  Indian  fishermen;  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  Oswegatchie 
trail  from  the  Royal  Block  House  terminated;  and  Franklin  and 
Lewis,  favorite  hunting  grounds  for  Algonkians  and  Iroquois  long 
before  the  first  white  man  had  penetrated  the  wilderness  fastness  of 
the  North. 

Standing  as  it  did  at  a  corner  of  a  great  trail  over  which  count¬ 
less  waves  of  aboriginal  migration  passed,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
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for  centuries  the  present  Northern  New  York  should  have  been 
familiar  ground  to  the  Indian.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  abor¬ 
iginal  hunter  and  fisherman  the  North  Country  with  its  rugged  coast 
line  and  its  diversified  back  country  was  an  inviting  place.  So  invit¬ 
ing  was  it,  indeed,  that  in  its  soil  today  one  may  find  remains  of 
Indian  cultures  covering  a  span  of  well  over  5,000  years. 

Many  were  the  groups  that  long  before  the  dawn  of  history  on 
the  North  American  continent  treked  into  the  North  Country  and 
made  it  their  home  land  for  various  lengths  of  time.  Here,  certainly, 
the  Algonkians  of  one  period  or  another  lived  for  centuries,  and,  in 
ancient  camp  sites,  scattered  throughout  the  territory,  one  finds  evi¬ 
dences  of  other  occupations, — the  Eskimo,  the  “Gravel  Knoll”  people, 
the  Mound  Builders,  the  Red  Paint  people,  but  principally  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  whose  warlike  legions  were  even  then  making  their  power  felt 
among  their  neighbors. 

It  is  all  very  much  conjecture,  of  course,  but  it  is  natural  to 
think  that  the  Eskimo-like  people  that  left  their  harpoon-heads  of 
walrus  ivory  in  the  ashes  of  their  fires  must  have  been  the  first 
human  inhabitants  of  the  section.  One  well  known  authority  on  the 
New  York  State  Indian,  Dr.  Erl  Bates,  goes  so  far  as  to  call  them 
the  “Ice  Sheet  People”  and  to  assert  that  they  came  in  the  wake  of 
the  glaciers.  But  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Parker  of  Rochester,  widely  known 
archeologist,  places  their  coming  much  later.  There  is  evidence  to 
show  that  this  mysterious  people  migrated  to  Northern  New  York 
from  the  north  or  northeast,  but  whether  they  were  Eskimos  or 
simply  Indians  influenced  by  the  Eskimos,  we  do  not  know.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  their  sites  have  been  uncovered  along  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
and  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Fragments  of  a  crude,  soap  stone  pot¬ 
tery  are  found  in  these  sites  as  well  as  walrus  ivory  spear  heads  and 
semi-lunar  knives  of  slate. 

From  the  days  of  the  harpoon  people  to  the  time  when  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  people  of  the  Long  House  deserted  their  palisaded  for¬ 
tresses  on  the  hills  of  the  North  Country  and  started  the  great  retreat 
southward,  certainly  many,  long  centuries  intervened.  In  the  inter¬ 
val,  the  three  migrations  of  the  Algonkians  had  occurred,  each  leav¬ 
ing  its  characteristic  imprint  in  the  soil  of  the  North  Country.  The 
little  known  Red  Paint  people  had  come,  lingered  awhile  and  then 
moved  slowly  on  to  New  England.  The  Mound  Builders  had  paused 
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in  their  march  eastward  and  in  a  dozen  or  more  places,  buried  under 
heavy  slabs  of  stone,  had  left  a  banner  stone  or  two  and  a  platform 
pipe  to  keep  company  with  their  dead. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrange  these  various  occupations  in  anything  like 
chronological  order.  Each  took  the  form  of  a  filtering  in  of  a  new 
people  into  a  new  territory,  rather  than  a  definite  movement  with  a 
definite  termination  in  view.  Several  undoubtedly  overlapped,  some 
may  have  been  contemporaneous,  but  each  left  something  of  its  his¬ 
tory  in  the  buried  ashes  of  old  fire  pits.  Certain  canoe  routes  and 
trails  came  into  common  usage,  trails  followed  first  by  the  Algon- 
kians,  then  by  the  Iroquois  and  finally  by  the  first  white  men  who 
were  guided  over  them  by  the  Indians.  There  was  the  route  skirting 
the  lake  shore  and  Wolfe  Island  which  one  took  going  to  and  from 
the  Ottawa  river,  the  same  route,  incidentally,  which  Champlain  took 
when  he  first  touched  on  the  shores  of  Northern  New  York.  Then 
there  was  the  trail  from  the  lake  shore  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which 
later  became  a  familiar  one  to  the  Jesuits.  Then,  too,  there  was  the 
trail  from  the  Mohawk  Valley  across  the  Black  river  divide  into  the 
Oswegatchie,  which  in  time  became  a  war  trail  of  many  nations. 
Finally  there  were  the  numerous  trails  which  paralleled  the  Salmon 
river,  the  two  branches  of  Sandy  creek  and  the  Oswego  river,  leading 
to  the  Finger  Lake  region  and  the  Mohawk. 

The  best  known  of  these  routes  was  probably  the  canoe  route  from 
the  Mohawk  river  to  Oswego,  which  in  historic  times  became  an  im¬ 
portant  highway  for  war  and  trade.  Beginning  at  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Rome  where  the  Mohawk  river  describes  a  semi¬ 
circle,  there  was  a  portage  across  the  divide  between  the  watershed 
of  the  Mohawk  and  Oneida  Lake  to  Wood  creek.  In  the  course  of 
time  this  portage  became  known  as  the  “Great  Carrying  Place.”  The 
route  was  then  along  Wood  creek  and  through  Oneida  Lake  and 
thence  down  the  Oswego  river  to  Lake  Ontario.  Thus  there  was 
what  amounted  to  an  all-water  route  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
Lake  Ontario,  passing  through  the  heart  of  the  Iroquoian  Confeder¬ 
acy. 

The  British  were  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  Oswego  trail  and  long  before  the  Seven  Years  War  it 
had  been  strongly  fortified.  Fort  William,  erected  in  1732,  guarded 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  “Great  Carrying  Place,”  while  the  west- 
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era  terminus  was  guarded  by  Fort  Bull,  erected  five  years  later.  As 
an  added  protection  for  the  portage  Fort  Newport  was  built  in  1756. 
At  the  western  end  of  the  trail,  where  the  waters  of  the  Oswego 
river  emptied  into  the  lake,  was  Fort  Oswego,  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  became  one  of  the  strongest  British  fortifications  on  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

But  undoubtedly  the  earliest  of  all  these  routes  was  that  which 
later  became  known  as  the  Onondaga  war  trail.  In  general  it  fol¬ 
lowed  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  northward  from  either  the  Oswego 
or  Salmon  rivers  until  Stony  creek  was  reached.  The  dusky  paddler 
seldom  tried  to  negotiate  the  dangerous  waters  off  Stony  Point.  In¬ 
stead  he  ascended  Stony  creek  to  a  point  where  it  was  but  a  short 
“carry”  to  Henderson  Bay.  Then  he  would  cross  the  calm  waters  of 
the  estuary  composed  of  Henderson,  Black  River  and  Chaumont 
Bays  to  a  point  where  the  trail  forked.  He  had  his  choice  here  of 
either  “carrying”  across  Point  Peninsula  and  hugging  the  mainland 
until  he  entered  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  he  could  ascend  the  Chaumont 
river  to  a  point  near  the  present  Depauville,  then  “carry”  across  to 
French  creek  and  descend  the  creek  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

It  is  along  this  trail,  most  of  it  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
Jefferson  county,  that  some  of  the  most  productive  Indian  village 
and  camp  sites  in  New  York  State  have  been  uncovered  and  many 
of  them  are  evidently  sites  of  great  antiquity.  Triangular,  barbed 
arrow  heads,  crude,  cord-marked  pottery  and  an  abundance  of  ham¬ 
mer  stones  found  in  fire  pits  and  refuge  piles  in  these  old  camps 
show  them  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Algonkians  anywhere  from 
2,000  to  4,000  years  ago.  No  less  than  77  Indian  sites  have  been 
located  and  to  some  extent  explored  in  Jefferson  County  alone,  and 
there  are  scores  of  others  that  are  known  to  local  archeologists. 
Says  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Parker  in  the  introduction  to  “Notes  on  Rock 
Crevice  Burials  in  Jefferson  County,”  “It  is  no  idle  statement  to  say 
that  Jefferson  County  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  most  important 
and  prolific  archeological  area  in  the  State  of  New  York.” 

Some  indication  of  the  number  of  Indian  remains  found  in  North¬ 
ern  New  York  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Parker  in  his 
“Archeological  History  of  New  York,”  the  most  recent  and  most 
authoritative  work  of  its  kind,  lists  no  less  than  130  known  sites  in 
St.  Lawrence,  Franklin,  Lewis,  Jefferson  and  Oswego  counties.  In 
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addition  to  the  seventy-seven  in  Jefferson  County,  St.  Lawrence  has 
twenty-six,  Oswego  twenty,  Franklin  four  and  Lewis  three. 

The  route  from  the  Mohawk  region,  over  the  divide  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  Canada,  must  have  been  of  later  origin  than 
the  routes  along  the  lake  shore  since  it  threaded  the  forests  and 
followed  the  rivers  through  the  very  heart  of  Northern  New  York. 
It  was  a  common  route  of  the  Iroquois  during  the  historic  era  in 
their  campaigns  against  the  French  in  Canada  and  later,  during  the 
Seven  Years  War  and  the  Revolution,  it  assumed  such  importance  as 
a  war  trail  that  a  fort  was  constructed  at  either  end,  the  outposts 
of  two  nations.  One  branch  of  the  Oswegatchie  trail,  as  it  is  now 
commonly  known,  ran  from  the  Royal  Blockhouse  at  the  eastern  end 
of  Oneida  Lake  northward  to  the  Indian  and  Oswegatchie  River. 
Another  led  from  the  place  where  later  Fort  Bull  was  erected  at  the 
“Great  Carrying  Place”  on  the  Oswego-Mohawk  trail,  joining  the 
other  trail  probably  near  the  site  of  the  present  Lyons  Falls,  in  Lewis 
County.  At  this  point  there  were  two  courses  open  to  the  Indian. 
He  could  paddle  down  Black  River  to  the  present  Carthage  or  he. 
could  follow  the  trail  along  the  shore  and  across  the  river  at  or  near 
the  site  of  Carthage  at  the  place  called  by  the  pioneers,  the  Long 
Falls. 

Having  crossed  the  Black  River  the  route  was  again  through  the 
forests  to  the  Indian  River,  which  was  reached  somewhere  near  the 
present  Evans  Mills.  This  portage  is  referred  to  in  the  Castorland 
Journal,  the  daily  record  of  the  French  colonists  who  later  attempted 
to  settle  the  present  Lewis  County,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  state  library  at  Albany.  There  is  another  definite 
reference  to  this  portage  in  the  Haldimand  Papers  in  the  Canadian 
Archives. 

Once  having  reached  the  Indian  River  the  trail  was  definite.  It 
followed  the  Indian  River.  There  was  a  “carry”  around  the  falls  at 
the  present  Theresa  where  the  name,  Indian  Landing,  is  still  pie- 
served,  and  another  at  the  present  Rossie  into  Black  Lake.  From 
Black  Lake  the  usual  route  was  down  the  Oswegatchie  into  the  St. 
Lawrence,  although  at  times  a  “carry”  from  Black  Lake  to  Chippewa 
Creek  was  made  and  entry  to  the  St.  Lawrence  made  several  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie. 
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The  importance  of  this  trail  during  the  Colonial  period  from  a 
military  standpoint  can  be  appreciated  when  it  is  known  that  during 
the  French  and  Indian  Wars  the  French  controlled  the  northern  end 
through  little  Fort  Presentation  and  the  British  the  southern  end 
through  Fort  Bull,  while  in  the  Revolution  British  control  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  mantained  in  part  through  Fort  Oswegatchie,  at 
the  present  Ogdemsburg,  while  the  Americans  commanded  the  south¬ 
ern  terminus  of  the  trail  by  means  of  sturdy,  little  Fort  Stanwix. 

Along  the  Oswegatchie  trail  have  been  found  many  evidences  of 
aboriginal  occupation  in  the  form  of  Iroquoian  village  and  camp  sites. 
Squiers,  Hough,  Morgan  and  all  the  early  archeologists  made  note  of 
the  remains  of  ancient  fortifications  in  the  Black  Lake  region  and  a 
dozen  or  more  such  sites  were  plotted,  charted  and  to  some  extent 
excavated.  Fifty  years  ago  quaint  rock  drawings,  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  Indians,  were  visible  at  Black  Lake.  Less  than  seventy-five 
years  ago  inhabitants  of  Theresa  pointed  to  deep  scars  on  trees  at 
Indian  Landing  which  tradition  said  were  inflicted  by  Indian  toma¬ 
hawks  while  prisoners  were  being  tortured.  More  recently  important 
discoveries  of  Indian  camp  sites  have  been  made  on  the  various 
small  lakes  near  Theresa,  particularly  on  Red  Lake. 

When  the  first  white  settlers  came  into  Northern  New  York  just 
at  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  found  many  evidences  of 
a  prior  occupation  of  the  territory  by  a  vanished  race.  On  the  sandy 
plains  of  Ellisburg,  along  the  Rutland  hills  and  all  through  the  Black 
Lake  country  were  the  visible  remains  of  extensive  fortifications, 
with  earthen  walls  and  ditches.  It  seemed  inconceivable  to  them 
that  the  Indians  could  have  built  such  extensive  earthworks  and 
they  thought  they  must  surely  have  been  constructed  by  some  su¬ 
perior  race,  long  since  vanished  from  the  earth.  So  when  the  Rev. 
John  Taylor,  a  Congregationalist  missionary,  rode  up  into  the  Black 
River  country  in  1802  and  saw  all  about  him  in  the  forests  traces 
of  these  ancient  strongholds,  he  was  confident  that  they  were  the 
remains  of  some  forgotten  white  civilization. 

Speaking  of  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortification  on  the  south 
branch  of  Sandy  Creek,  Mr.  Taylor  said :  “This  town  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  all  this  country  has  been  in  some  ancient  period  thickly  inhab¬ 
ited.  In  some  places  there  are  evident  marks  of  houses  having  stood 
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so  thick  as  to  join  each  other.  The  remains  of  old  fireplaces  built 
of  stones — wells,  evidently  dug  and  stoned  to  a  considerable  depth; 
and  the  remains  of  old  forts  and  entrenchments,  are  all  evidences  of 
this  fact.  The  fort  on  the  south  branch  is  plowed,  and  the  old  fire¬ 
places  appear  to  have  been  about  two  rods  apart,  throughout  the 
whole.  The  earthenware  of  a  peculiar  structure  and  singular  ma¬ 
terial,  is  scattered  over  the  ground.  The  point  of  a  sword,  two  edges, 
about  one  and  a  half  feet  long,  was  found  last  spring  in  plowing  in 
the  fort.  The  fort  is  regularly  built,  with  five  sides  and  five  gate¬ 
ways — is  about  20  rods  from  the  river  upon  the  north  bank;  1,400  to 
1,500  rods  to  the  northeast,  near  the  north  branch,  is  another  fort, 
west  of  which  150  or  200  rods  there  is  an  entrenchment  lately  found, 
half  a  mile  in  length  in  a  straight  line,  and  also  a  breastwork.  Two 
and  a  half  miles  north  of  this  is  another  fort,  regularly  built,  con¬ 
taining  about  ten  acres.  Upon  all  these  works  the  trees  are  of  equal 
dimensions  with  those  around.  I  measured  one  and  found  it  four 
feet  in  diameter  and  saw  one  which  had  fallen  and  was  almost  con¬ 
sumed,  which  appeared  to  be  of  equal  dimensions,  and  which  grew 
upon  the  highest  part  of  the  fort.  The  people  frequently  find  pipes, 
something  in  the  form  of  German  pipes.” 

Mr.  Taylor  goes  on  to  describe  other  evidences  of  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  proof  of  former  white  or  European  occupation.  He  says  that 
the  people  find  fragments  of  brick  wherever  they  plow  and  tells  of 
fortifications  cut  out  of  solid  rock.  It  is  only  natural  that  Mr.  Taylor, 
seeing  these  remains  of  the  past  in  a  region  where  settlement  was 
only  just  starting,  should  think  them  the  products  of  some  highly 
civilized  race.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  described  with  fair  accuracy 
typical  Iroquoian  fortifications  of  the  pre-Colonial  era.  The  fire¬ 
places  he  describes  are  spaced  about  as  they  are  usually  found  in  the 
Iroquoian  long  houses.  It  is  not  strange  that  he  found  great  trees 
growing  in  these  forts  since  the  forts,  themselves,  must  have  been 
nearly  300  years  old  when  he  viewed  the  ruins.  The  “bricks”  were 
fragments  of  Indian  pottery,  still  found  in  the  fields.  The  “German 
pipes  were  Onondaga  pipes  such  as  are  found  in  every  Indian  relic 
hunter’s  collection.  The  sword  was  probably  dropped  by  some 
French  explorer  many  years  after  the  forts  were  abandoned.  The 
fort  cut  from  solid  rock,  of  which  Mr.  Taylor  had  heard,  was  probably 
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the  rock-hewn  trenches  of  old  Fort  Haldimand  which  may  still  be 
seen  on  Carleton  Island  near  Cape  Vincent,  and  which  are  of  British 
and  not  Indian  construction. 

Civilization  has  of  course  almost  obliterated  these  external  signs 
of  Indian  occupancy.  The  plow  of  the  farmer  has  demolished  wall 
and  ditch.  The  old  fire  pits  have  disappeared  and  such  pottery  and 
pipes  as  are  now  found  are  usually  discovered  underground.  How¬ 
ever,  traces  of  an  old  fortification  still  remain  at  the  so  called  Talcott 
site  on  the  Watertown-Adams  road,  and  there  are  the  Perch  Lake 
mounds  over  which  the  archeologists  have  speculated  for  a  century 
or  more. 

The  so  called  Perch  Lake  mounds  have  long  been  known  to  be  of 
Indian  origin.  Squier,  Hough,  French  and  many  local  archeologists 
have  mentioned  them  but  it  remained  for  that  eminent  student  of 
Indian  customs  and  history,  the  late  Dr.  William  M.  Beauchamp  of 
Syracuse,  to  make  a  thorough  investigation.  Perch  Lake  is  a  small 
body  of  water  in  Jefferson  County  and  is  known  to  have  been  a 
favorite  fishing  ground  of  the  Indians  from  time  immemorial.  The 
mounds  were  at  one  time  very  numerous  but  many  of  them  have 
disappeared.  Those  that  remain  are  low,  irregular  in  shape,  being 
from  two  to  four  feet  in  depth  and  from  thirty  to  forty  or  more  feet 
across  the  base.  Excavations  have  resulted  in  the  finding  of  few 
artifacts.  In  each  mound  there  is  apparently  a  fireplace  usually 
directly  under  the  center  depression  in  the  top  of  the  mound.  Dr. 
Beauchamp  believed  the  mounds  were  remains  of  Algonkian  lodges 
and  pointed  to  similar  remains  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  He  placed 
their  age  at  something  like  500  years  but  had  no  very  satisfactory 
explanation  for  the  almost  complete  lack  of  broken  pottery,  pipes, 
arrow  points  and  other  artifacts  so  common  in  most  Indian  sites. 

Eskimo,  Red  Paint  people,  Algonkians  and  all  the  rest  of  these 
early  races  almost  invariably  established  their  homes  along  the  coast. 
Only  in  rare  instances  did  they  go  inland.  Unlike  them  the  Iroquois 
built  their  palisaded  fortresses  on  high  ground  many  miles  removed 
from  lake  and  river.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Onondagas,  or,  if 
one  prefers,  their  immediate  ancestors,  ruled  the  present  Jefferson 
and  St.  Lawrence  counties.  Apparently  their  supremacy  was  not 
attained  without  bloodshed.  One  finds  often  in  the  Jesuit  Relations 
references  to  the  great  war  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Algonkians 
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which  finally  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Algonkians  from  the 
present  Northern  New  York.  There  is  a  tradition  of  a  terrible  battle 
fought  near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Clayton  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  a  strong  Algonkian  fort  at  that  point.  Ever  after 
the  Iroquois  spoke  of  that  spot  as  the  Fallen  Fort  and  it  was  long 
used  in  marking  the  boundaries  of  land. 

The  Iroquois  probably  started  to  filter  into  the  North  Country 
from  across  the  St.  Lawrence  River  a  century  or  more  before  Colum¬ 
bus  discovered  America.  Here  they  resided  certainly  for  two  cen¬ 
turies.  When  Cartier  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  found  a  Mo¬ 
hawk  village  on  the  site  of  Montreal,  the  Onondagas  must  surely  have 
been  residing  in  the  walled  villages  in  the  Rutland  hills  and  on  the 
sandy  plains  of  Ellisburg,  traces  of  which  we  find  to  this  day.  But 
by  the  time  Champlain  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  present  Hender¬ 
son  Bay  a  century  later,  they  had  all  departed  southward.  Why  they 
went  is  not  clear.  Were  their  enemies  pressing  them  too  closely? 
Did  they  desire  a  more  sheltered  location  further  from  the  lake  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  ?  Whatever  the  reason,  it  must  have  been  important. 
One  can  picture  the  grave  council  assembling,  the  reluctance  of  the 
warriors  to  leave  their  old  homes  and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors ; 
then  the  deliberate  resolution  and  the  long  trek  southward  of  a 
nation  seeking  a  new  home.  So  it  must  have  been  when  the  Onon¬ 
dagas  departed  from  the  North  Country.  They  abandoned  their 
fortresses,  their  corn  fields  and  the  bones  of  their  fathers.  Never 
did  they  return  save  as  hunters  or  as  warriors.  From  the  time  the 
Onondagas  marched  southward  to  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
settlement,  the  North  Country  was  a  great  “No  Man’s  Land,”  a  place 
of  war  and  of  peace  conferences,  a  place  for  hunting  and  fishing,  but 
never  a  place  of  permanent  habitation. 

The  Iroquois  still  retain  many  race  memories  of  their  residence 
in  Northern  New  York.  They  have  an  old  tradition,  one  that  the 
Jesuits  knew  well,  that  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Sandy  Creek  that 
“they  emerged  from  the  ground.”  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Iroquois  had  reached  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  development  at 
the  time  they  resided  in  the  lands  to  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  pipes  which  they  manufactured  while  they  lived  in  Northern 
New  York,  literally  thousands  of  which  have  been  recovered  from 
their  fire  pits  and  refuge  piles,  show  a  degree  of  craftsmanship  never 
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before  or  after  equaled.  The  movement  of  the  race  which  later 
became  the  Iroquois  was  from  the  westward.  Modern  scholars  think 
the  migration  divided  at  either  the  Detroit  or  the  Niagara  rivers,  one 
section  sweeping  over  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario,  and  the  other  continuing  along  the  southern  shores.  The 
early  homes  of  the  Oneidas  seem  to  have  been  on  either  side  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  later  on  the  Oswegatchie.  The  Onondagas, 
too,  seem  to  have  come  from  the  north  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  but 
at  some  undetermined  period,  possibly  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
established  themselves  along  the  Rutland  Hills  in  the  present  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  and  in  the  Sandy  Creek  region  where  they  must  have 
lived  for  about  two  centuries  before  moving  southward  into  the 
present  Oswego  County  and  later  into  their  Onondaga  county  homes, 
where  they  resided  through  much  of  the  historic  era. 

The  Iroquois  were  a  warlike  race,  even  during  their  residence  in 
Northern  New  York,  but  they  had  not  attained  that  prestige  which 
came  later  when  the  five  Iroquoian  nations  united  in  the  great  con¬ 
federacy  which  extended  its  sway  as  far  south  as  Mexico.  In  the 
hill  country  of  the  north  they  built  the  walled  towns,  the  remains  of 
which  were  later  to  puzzle  the  pioneers.  But  later  they  were  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  empire  as  large  as  Rome  in  her  greatest  glory.  They  were 
to  form  a  confederacy  which  was  to  become  the  most  powerful  gov¬ 
ernment  in  America  north  of  the  Aztec  monarchy  in  Mexico.  La 
Salle  was  to  encounter  them  in  Illinois  and  Captain  John  Smith  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  They  were  to  enter  Mexico  and  their  war  cry  was 
to  be  heard  in  the  Carolinas.  This  was  the  race  which  500  years  ago 
in  Northern  New  York  was  being  slowly  welded  into  a  powerful 
nation. 


INDIAN  PLACE  NAMES. 

The  Indians  left  their  place  names  all  over  the  present  Northern 
New  York.  Only  in  two  or  three  instances  are  these  names  pre¬ 
served  to  this  day.  Adirondacks  is  of  course  an  ancient  Indian  name 
and  so  is  Oswegatchie,  a  name  which  has  remained  unchanged  for 
centuries  save  for  a  brief  period  when  the  French  sought  to  change 
it  to  La  Presentation.  Below  are  given  some  of  the  more  important 
place  names  in  Northern  New  York,  arranged  by  counties  for  greater 
convenience : 
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JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 


Present  Name 

Indian  Name 

Meaning 

French  Creek 

At-en-ha-ra-kweh-ta-re 

Place  where  the  wall  fell 
down. 

Sandy  Creek 

Cat-ar-ga-ren-re 

Sloping  banks,  referring 
to  the  ancient  forts  in 
that  section. 

Wolfe  Island 

De-a-wone-da-ga-han-da 

Stony  Creek 

Ga-nen-tou-ta 

Pine  trees  standing  up. 

Chaumont  Bay 

Ka-hen-gouet-ta 

Where  they  smoked  to¬ 
bacco. 

Black  River 

Ka-hu-ah-go 

Great  or  wide  river. 

St.  Lawrence 

Ga-na-wa-ga 

Great  or  wide  river. 

Little  Sandy 

Te-ca-nan-ouar-on-e-si 

A  long  time  ago  this 
swamp  divided. 

Indian  River 

O-j  e-quack 

Nut  river. 

Sackets  Harbor 

Ga-hu-ag-o- j  et-war-a-lo-te 

ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

St.  Regis  River 

Ak-wis-sas-ne 

Where  the  partridge 
drums. 

Tupper  Lake 

A-re-yu-na 

Green  rocks. 

Black  Lake 

Che-gwa-ga 

In  the  hip. 

Massena  Springs  Ka-na-saw-stak-e-ras 

Where  the  mud  smells 
bad. 

Waddington 

Ka-na-ta-ra-ken 

Wet  village. 

Norfolk 

Ka-na-ta-seke 

New  village. 

Yellow  Lake 

Kat-sen-e-kwar 

Lake  covered  with  yel¬ 
low  lilies. 

Racket  River 

Ni-ha-wa-na-te 

Noisy  river. 

Grass  River 

Ni-ken-tsi-a-ke 

Place  of  fishes. 

Oswegatchie 

Oswegatchie 

Black  river. 

Potsdam 

Te-wa-ten-e-ta-ren-ies 

Place  where  the  gravel 

settles  under  the  feet 
in  dragging  a  canoe. 
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ST.  LAWRENCE  county — Continued. 

Brasher  Falls  Ti-o-hi-on-ho-ken  Place  where  the  river  di¬ 

vides. 

Raymondville  Tsi-ia-ko-on-tie-ta  Where  they  leave  the 

canoes. 


LEWIS  COUNTY. 


Otter  Creek 
Deer  River 
Moose  River 
Beaver  River 


Da-ween-net 

Ga-ne-ga-to-do 

Te-ka-hund-i-an-do 

Ne-ha-se-ne 


An  otter. 

Corn  pounder. 

A  moose. 

Crossing  on  a  stick  of 
timber. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


Lower  Saranac  Con-gam-muck 
Lake  St.  Francis  Ga-na-sa-da-go 
Salmon  River  Gau-je-ah-go-na-ne 
Chateaugay  O-sar-he-han 
Mt.  Seward  O-kor-lah 
Middle  Saranac  Pat-tou-gam-muck 
Moira  Sa-ko-ron-ta-keh-tas 


Upper  Saranac  Sin-ha-lo-nen-ne-pus 
Malone  Te-ka-nota-ron-we 


Long  lake. 

Side  hill. 

Sturgeon  river. 

Narrow  gorge. 

The  great  eye. 

Round  lake. 

Where  small  trees  are 
carried  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders. 

Large  or  beautiful  lake. 
Village  crossing  a  river. 


OSWEGO  COUNTY. 


Little  Salmon 
Oswego  Falls 
Scriba  Creek 
Phoenix 
Mouth  of  Sal¬ 
mon  River 
Oneida  Lake 
Bay  Creek 
Oswego 


Ga-hen-wa-ga 

Gal-kon-thi-a-ge 

Ga-so-te-na 

Kuh-na-ta-ha 

Ot-i-hat-an-gue 

Se-u-ka 

T  e-qua-no-ta-go-wa 
Swa-geh 


High  grass 

Where  pine  trees  grow. 


Big  marsh. 
Flowing  out. 
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THE  FIRST  WHITE  MEN. 

One  day  in  early  October,  1615,  a  great  fleet  of  bark  canoes  might 
have  been  seen  gliding  over  the  waters  of  that  estuary  composed  of 
Chaumont,  Black  River  and  Henderson  Bays.  Years  before  the 
Iroquois  had  departed  southward.  No  watchful  Onondaga  or  Oneida 
scout  was  on  hand  to  spy  out  the  approaching  flotilla.  Only  the 
crumbling  walls  of  the  old  Iroquoian  fortresses  remained,  silently 
keeping  vigil  in  the  deserted  forests.  Nearer  the  shore  came  the 
canoes,  filled  with  Hurons,  their  naked  bodies  glistening  with  grease 
and  bright  with  war  paint,  because  this  was  a  war  party  on  its  way 
to  the  Iroquois  country  to  the  south  of  the  lake.  It  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  war  parties  to  follow  this  route.  But  this  party  was  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  that  had  gone  before  because  in  the  bows  of  a  dozen 
of  the  larger  canoes  sat  white  men.  The  October  sun  reflected  from 
breast  plate  and  steel  hat.  Each  man  bore  an  arquebus  and  sword. 
In  the  foremost  sat  a  man  of  commanding  mien.  He  was  Samuel  de 
Champlain,  whom  we  know  as  the  Father  of  New  France.  So  the 
first  white  men  came  to  the  North  Country,  five  years  before  the 
Pilgrim  fathers  landed  on  the  shores  of  Plymouth  Bay. 

What  a  sight  must  have  met  the  eyes  of  these  Frenchmen,  as, 
after  hiding  their  canoes,  they  marched  warily  along  the  beach  south¬ 
ward  to  where  the  Salmon  River  empties  itself  into  the  lake.  All 
about  them  were  great  trees,  blazing  forth  in  autumnal  color.  “I 
observed  a  very  pleasing  and  fine  country,”  notes  Champlain  in  his 
account  of  the  expedition,  “watered  by  numerous  small  streams,  and 
two  little  rivers  which  empty  into  said  lake,  and  a  number  of  pools 
and  prairies,  where  there  was  an  infinite  quantity  of  game,  a  great 
many  vines  and  fine  trees,  vast  numbers  of  chestnuts,  the  fruit  of 
which  was  yet  in  the  shell.”  Thus  Champlain,  the  first  white  man 
to  visit  it,  describes  Northern  New  York. 

It  is  probable  that  the  party  followed  the  coast  down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Salmon  River  and  then  struck  inland.  Champlain’s  narrative 
says  the  party  followed  along  the  shore  for  four  leagues.  The  Sal¬ 
mon  River  is  almost  exactly  four  French  leagues  from  Henderson 
Bay.  That  was  a  common  route  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Iroquois 
country.  The  early  Jesuit  maps  show  the  trails  which  radiated  from 
there.  For  four  days  they  threaded  their  way  through  the  forests, 
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crossing  the  outlet  of  Oneida  Lake,  until  they  were  deep  in  the  Iro¬ 
quois  country.  Huron  scouts  brought  in  eleven  prisoners,  four 
women,  three  boys,  one  girl  and  three  men,  on  their  way  to  the  lake 
for  fishing.  A  Huron  chief  promptly  cut  off  the  finger  of  one  of  the 
women.  Champlain’s  indignation  amazed  the  chief,  who  pointed  out 
that  their  enemies  treated  them  in  the  same  manner  when  they  had 
the  opportunity,  but  he  finally  agreed  to  suspend  torture  of  the 
women,  promising  that  henceforth  he  would  cut  off  only  the  fingers 
of  the  men.  A  day  or  so  later  Champlain  and  his  red  and  white 
followers  found  themselves  before  the  Oneida  fortress  they  had  set 
out  to  capture. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Champlain  had  participated  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Iroquois.  Seven  years  before  he  and  his  red¬ 
skin  allies  had  met  the  Iroquois  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  which  now 
bears  his  name  and  the  firearms  of  the  Frenchmen  had  won  the  day. 
Since  then  Champlain  had  been  more  than  willing  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Hurons  against  the  Iroquois.  He  felt  that  the  fur 
trade  of  the  French  and  the  missions  the  Recollect  friars  were  estab¬ 
lishing  in  the  Huron  country  would  never  be  safe  until  the  Iroquois, 
that  warlike  race  to  the  southward,  were  vanished.  He  had  promised 
his  Huron  allies  to  accompany  their  warriors  on  another  campaign 
against  the  Iroquois,  so  a  few  days  before  he  and  his  motley  army 
had  glided  forth  from  the  Trent  River  into  Lake  Ontario,  500  naked 
arms  swinging  as  many  paddles.  Skirting  the  shores  of  the  lake  they 
had  pressed  southward,  following  the  age-old  canoe  route,  until  the 
shores  of  the  present  Henderson  Bay  were  reached. 

Could  Champlain  have  realized  that  his  alliance  with  the  Hurons 
was  to  eventually  cost  the  French  a  great  colonial  empire  he  might 
not  have  embarked  so  enthusiastically  on  this  expedition  into  an 
unknown  country.  Could  he  have  foreseen  the  torture  fires,  the  long 
period  of  war  and  disaster,  the  practical  obliteration  of  nation  after 
nation  of  Indians  with  whom  the  French  were  allied,  he  might  have 
hesitated  before  again  giving  battle  to  the  Iroquois.  But  probably 
none  of  these  things  was  in  his  mind  as  he  stood  before  the  Oneida 
fort,  the  white  plume  of  Navarre  on  his  steel  hat  waving  to  the 
breeze  and  the  frenzied  warriors  milling  about  him. 

It  was  a  typical  Iroquoian  fortified  town  which  the  French  and 
Indians  hoped  to  capture,  a  town  not  unlike  those  which  a  century 
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or  so  before  had  stood  on  many  a  North  Country  hill.  Most  his¬ 
torians,  including  Dr.  Erl  Bates,  now  think  it  was  located  at  Nichol’s 
Pond  in  the  present  Madison  County.  A  triple  row  of  palisades,  per¬ 
haps  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  mounted  on  a  low,  earthen  wall, 
defended  the  village.  On  high  galleries  the  defenders  stood,  bran¬ 
dishing  their  bows  and  taunting  the  Hurons.  Had  the  attackers 
listened  to  Champlain’s  advice,  undoubtedly  the  town  would  have 
fallen.  But  the  Hurons  were  accustomed  to  fighting  as  they  pleased. 
They  had  no  discipline  of  any  kind,  but  they  did  have  a  wholesome 
fear  of  the  Iroquois.  The  first  shower  of  Iroquoian  arrows  drove 
them  back  and  Champlain  was  forced  to  express  himself  in  “rude 
and  angry  words,”  as  he  puts  it.  A  tower  was  constructed,  from  the 
top  of  which  the  French  could  pour  shot  into  the  village  below  but 
even  that  proved  ineffective.  The  Hurons,  who,  if  the  truth  were 
Known,  had  probably  expected  the  French  to  do  most  of  the  fighting, 
were  discouraged  with  the  courageous  defense  of  the  foe. 

Expected  reinforcements  failed  to  arrive.  Champlain,  himself, 
had  received  two  arrow  wounds.  He  was  anxious  to  resume  the 
attack  on  the  fort  but  he  could  not  enthuse  the  Indians,  who  seemed 
to  have  had  all  the  fight  taken  out  of  them.  The  Hurons  decided  to 
retreat,  having  accomplished  nothing,  as  Champlain  expresses  it,  but 
a  “disorderly  sputter.”  Bundling  their  wounded  into  improvised 
litters  they  started  for  Henderson  Bay,  their  only  fear  being  that 
the  Iroquois  would  pursue  them.  Champlain  was  carried  with  the 
rest  of  the  wounded  on  the  backs  of  the  Indians.  It  was  a  painful 
march  for  him  and  as  soon  as  he  could  bear  his  weight  on  his  wounded 
leg  he  insisted  upon  walking.  Snow  fell,  powdering  the  North 
Country  woods  with  white  for  a  brief  period,  only  to  melt  quickly. 
A  cold  wind  blew  in  from  the  lake  and  added  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
marchers.  Eventually  they  reached  the  bay  and  found  their  canoes 
undisturbed.  Crestfallen,  they  departed  for  Canada. 

THE  JESUIT  MISSIONARIES. 

After  Champlain’s  expedition  we  have  no  other  record  of  visits 
of  white  men  to  what  is  now  Northern  New  York  for  nearly  forty 
years.  It  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  the  half-wild  French  fur 
traders,  the  coureurs  de  bois  whose  perseverance  and  daring  almost 
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won  France  an  empire,  skirted  the  coast  line  of  the  North  Country 
and  possibly  penetrated  the  interior,  but,  if  so,  they  left  no  record 
behind.  In  the  meantime  the  black-gowned  Jesuits  had  replaced  the 
gray-garbed  Recollects  in  the  Huron  missions.  One  after  another 
they  had  suffered  their  martyrdom — Joques,  Brebeuf  and  the  rest. 
The  Iroquois  grew  bolder.  No  longer  did  they  fear  the  French. 
Armed  with  muskets  and  iron  hatchets  by  the  Dutch  traders  at  Fort 
Orange,  they  started  on  that  terrible  series  of  wars  that  practically 
blotted  out  the  Hurons,  the  Neuter  People,  the  Cat  Nation  and  all 
but  drove  the  French  from  Canada.  Their  warriors  hung  about 
the  forests  near  Montreal  and  Quebec  until  only  the  boldest  of  the 
French  dared  venture  out.  Smaller  settlements  were  wiped  out. 
Indian  allies  of  the  French  were  driven  from  place  to  place  until 
they  had  no  place  where  they  could  lay  their  heads.  Captives  were 
tortured  unmercifully  until  they  died  and  then  their  bodies  were 
mutilated.  Such  was  the  penalty  the  French  paid  because  Champlain 
had  allied  himself  with  the  enemies  of  the  Iroquois. 

But  the  Jesuits,  many  of  them  of  tender  birth  and  breeding,  re¬ 
fused  to  give  up.  They  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  in  bark  canoes 
where  no  white  man  had  gone  before.  In  ragged  cassocks,  they  fol¬ 
lowed  Indian  trails  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy  country.  They  lived 
uncomplainingly  month  in  and  month  out  in  the  unspeakable  filth  of 
Indian  villages,  half  blinded  from  the  hours  spent  in  smoky  lodges, 
and  when  captured  they  suffered  without  a  murmur  all  the  tortures 
that  the  fiendish  Iroquois  could  devise.  Today  we  read  spellbound  of 
the  bravery  and  the  simple  devotion  of  these  zealous  missionaries. 
In  1645  Father  Joseph  Bressanti  wrote  from  the  Iroquois  country  to 
the  general  of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome: 

“I  do  not  know  if  your  Paternity  will  recognize  the  handwriting 
of  one  whom  you  once  knew  very  well.  The  letter  is  soiled  and  ill- 
written  ;  because  the  writer  has  only  one  finger  of  his  right  hand  left 
entire,  and  cannot  prevent  the  blood  from  his  wounds,  which  are  still 
open,  from  staining  the  paper.  His  ink  is  gunpowder  mixed  with 
water,  and  his  table  is  the  earth.” 

On  an  October  day  in  1653,  a  strangely  assorted  group  pushed  its 
way  through  the  forests  of  what  is  now  Lewis  County,  heading  north¬ 
ward.  The  leader  was  an  Iroquoian  chieftain,  richly  attired  as  an 
ambassador,  his  sturdy  body  hung  with  belts  of  wampum  and 
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weighed  down  with  many  fine  beaver  pelts.  With  him  was  a  hunting 
party  of  Iroquois,  bound  for  the  beaver  hunting  grounds  near  Indian 
River.  But  there  was  one  other,  a  gaunt,  weakened  white  man,  clad 
only  in  the  rags  which  had  been  given  him  out  of  pity  by  the  Dutch 
at  Fort  Orange.  The  naked  trees  reared  themselves  high  above  the 
shivering  man  who  staggered  along  in  the  wake  of  his  companions. 
The  breath  of  winter  was  in  the  north  woods  and  chilled  to  the  bone 
him  who  had  once  graced  the  halls  of  the  College  of  Orleans  in 
France.  So  Father  Antoine  Poncet  of  the  Jesuits,  a  captive  of  the 
Iroquois,  trod  the  trail  that  led  to  the  Oswegatchie  and  Quebec.  So 
far  as  we  know  he  was  the  first  white  man  to  navigate  the  Indian 
and  Oswegatchie  rivers,  the  first  to  see  Black  Lake  and  the  first  to 
pass  through  the  interior  of  what  we  now  call  Northern  New  York. 

But  it  is  safe  to  say  there  was  none  of  the  thrill  of  the  pathfinder 
in  Father  Poncet’ s  heart  that  day.  The  garb  of  his  calling  long  since 
stolen  by  the  Indians,  one  of  his  fingers  cut  off  by  a  clam  shell  in  the 
hands  of  an  Indian  squaw,  he  marveled  that  he  still  lived,  so  intense 
was  his  pain  and  so  extreme  his  weakness.  In  France  Antoine  Poncet 
had  been  an  instructor  in  the  College  of  Orleans.  He  had  come  to 
Canada  in  1639,  serving  his  apprenticeship  in  the  Huron  mission  on 
the  shores  of  Georgian  Bay,  where  he  remained  until  put  in  charge 
of  the  Montreal  Parish.  Captured  near  Sillery,  a  mission  station 
not  far  from  Quebec,  in  August  with  another  Frenchman,  he  had  been 
conveyed  by  way  of  the  Richelieu  River  and  Lake  Champlain  to  the 
Mohawk  towns.  The  two  captives  were  stripped  of  their  clothing 
and  taunted.  One  of  Father  Poncet’s  fingers  was  cut  off  and  two  of 
his  companion.  His  companion  was  burned  but  Father  Poncet  was 
permitted  to  live  practically  as  a  slave. 

But  finally  came  the  time  when  the  Iroquois  desired  to  make 
peace  with  the  French  and  secure  the  release  of  some  of  their  war¬ 
riors  held  prisoners  in  Quebec.  What  better  way  to  start  negotia¬ 
tions,  they  reasoned,  than  release  their  Jesuit  slave?  He  was  given 
some  discarded  clothing  by  the  Dutch  and  soon  afterwards  started 
on  his  long  trip  homeward,  accompanied  by  the  Mohawk  ambassador. 
The  Oswegatchie  trail  was  the  route  taken.  Undoubtedly  the  party 
ascended  the  Mohawk  River  for  a  considerable  distance,  then  left  it, 
traveling  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  probably  up  West  Canada 
Creek.  The  trail  from  then  on  led  through  the  forests,  crossing  the 
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Black  River  and  striking  the  Indian  River  at  a  point  near  where 
Theresa  now  stands.  From  then  on  it  was  practically  an  all-water 
route  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  through  Black  Lake  to  the  Oswe- 
gatchie,  down  the  Oswegatchie  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  thence  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  French  settlements. 

How  trying  that  journey  was  to  Father  Poncet  may  be  best  under¬ 
stood  from  his  own  narrative.  “I  was  told  the  captain  who  had 
escorted  me  to  the  Dutch  would  be  my  conductor  to  the  country  of 
the  French/’  he  writes,  “not  by  water  because  of  the  storms  which 
ordinarily  prevail  at  this  time  of  the  year  upon  Lake  Champlain, 
over  which  we  must  have  passed ;  but  over  another  route  which  was 
very  fatiguing  to  me,  as  we  had  to  proceed  by  foot  through  those 
great  forests  for  seven  or  eight  days,  and  I  had  neither  strength  or 
legs  for  such  a  great  undertaking.  At  the  end  of  these  eight  days  is 
found  a  river  upon  which  we  proceed  by  boat  for  about  two  days  and 
then  we  come  to  the  great  river,  St.  Lawrence,  into  which  the  first 
empties  its  waters,  sixty  leagues  or  thereabouts  above  the  island  of 
Montreal  and  not  far  from  the  lake  called  Ontario. 

“At  length  on  the  third  of  October  I  left  behind  me  the  village  of 
the  Iroquois  to  return  to  Quebec.  My  conductor  having  taken  charge 
of  the  presents  we  pursued  our  journey,  accomplishing  only  four 
leagues  on  that  first  day. 

“I  began  and  completed  this  journey  by  land  with  inconceivable 
fatigues.  We  started  upon  a  Friday,  the  third  of  October,  and  we 
arrived  at  the  first  river  which  I  mentioned  above  on  Saturday,  the 
eleventh  of  the  month.  We  proceeded  in  company  with  several  Iro¬ 
quois  who  were  going  to  hunt  the  beaver  about  Lake  Ontario.  The 
rains  and  the  mountains  and  the  valleys;  the  mountain  streams  and 
the  brooks;  and  four  rivers  of  considerable  size  which  we  had  to 
cross  by  fording,  wetting  ourselves  thereby  up  to  the  waist;  another 
larger  one  which  had  to  be  crossed  on  rafts,  insecure  and  badly  put 
together,  very  short  rations  consisting  of  Indian  corn  just  picked, 
without  bread,  without  wine,  without  meat  and  without  game,  those 
regions  having  been  hunted  bare — all  these  things  I  say  formed  a 
cross  for  me  so  formidable  and  unceasing  that  it  seemed  to  me  a  per¬ 
petual  miracle  that  I  was  able  to  bear  it,  suffering,  as  I  was,  such 
intense  pain  and  extreme  weakness.” 
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Father  Poncet’s  journey  through  the  North  Woods  and  down  the 
Oswegatchie  gave  the  French  their  first  idea  of  the  geography  of 
that  section  we  now  know  as  Northern  New  York.  Maps  published 
soon  afterwards  showed  for  the  first  time  the  Oswegatchie  River, 
without  a  name,  it  is  true,  but  charted  reasonably  accurately  and 
designated  as  the  “river  which  comes  from  the  direction  of  the  Mo¬ 
hawks.”  But  now  a  period  of  temporary  peace  was  at  hand.  The 
Iroquois,  influenced  by  their  Huron  slaves,  invited  the  Jesuits  to 
plant  a  colony  in  their  midst.  They  were  about  to  wage  war  on  the 
powerful  Cat  Nation  and  desired  peace  on  their  northern  frontiers. 
And  so  the  next  year  after  that  in  which  the  captive,  Poncet,  had  been 
led  through  the  forests  of  the  North  to  Montreal  and  freedom,  an¬ 
other  Jesuit  came  paddling  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  pay  a  voluntary 
visit  to  the  Iroquois. 

That  missionary  was  Simon  Le  Moyne.  Born  in  1604  he  had  en¬ 
tered  the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  When  thirty-four 
years  of  age  he  came  to  Canada  and  was  assigned  to  a  mission  among 
the  Hurons.  Here  he  put  in  his  time  well,  not  only  being  successful 
in  bringing  spiritual  light  to  the  Indians,  but  also  perfecting  himself 
in  their  language  and  customs.  It  was  on  July  17,  1654,  that  Father 
Le  Moyne  started  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  and  his  companion 
carried  their  canoe  around  the  rapids.  Not  until  the  last  of  July  did 
they  arrive  at  Chippewa  Bay,  the  entrance  to  the  Lake  of  Thousand 
Islands.  Now  for  the  first  time  in  recorded  history  a  white  man 
gazed  upon  the  beauties  of  the  upper  St.  Lawrence.  We  can  picture 
the  Jesuit  and  his  companion,  their  paddles  poised,  as  they  marveled 
at  the  myriad,  wooded  islands  that  250  years  later  were  to  become 
one  of  the  most  noted  resort  sections  of  the  world. 

Le  Moyne,  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  in  the  Jesuit  Relations, 
says  that  he  and  his  companion  landed  in  the  locality  of  the  Thousand 
Islands  and  started  overland.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  “long  carry” 
across  Point  Peninsula  which  they  took,  even  then  a  well  known 
Indian  trail.  They  were  fortunate  to  meet  some  Iroquois  fishermen 
who  took  them  to  their  camp  where  food  was  offered  them.  Several 
Huron  captives,  slaves  of  the  Iroquois,  were  met — Christians,  who 
flocked  about  the  black-garbed  father  praying  him  to  comfort  them 
in  their  misfortune.  The  first  two  days  of  August  found  Father  Le 
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Moyne  and  his  companion  pushing  their  way  through  the  dense 
forests.  The  entire  journey  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Salmon 
River  appears  to  have  been  made  overland,  through  the  heart  of 
what  is  now  Jefferson  County  and  into  Oswego  County. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon  River,  there  were  well  defined 
trails  to  Ononontage,  the  chief  village  of  the  Onondagas,  about  two 
miles  from  the  present  village  of  Manlius  on  Indian  Hill.  The  Jesuit 
remained  there  two  days  in  his  character  of  an  ambassador  from  the 
French  governor  of  Canada  and  then  proceeded  homeward.  First, 
however,  he  visited  the  salt  springs  at  Onondaga,  the  first  white  man 
to  see  them,  and  then  paddled  to  the  lake  by  way  of  the  Oneida  River 
and  eventually  into  the  Oswego  River  and  the  lake.  From  this  point, 
turning  eastward,  he  coasted  along  the  shore,  past  the  Salmon  River, 
Sandy  Creek  and  Stony  Creek,  until  he  arrived  at  a  place  “which  is 
to  become  our  dwelling  place  and  the  site  of  a  French  settlement.” 
Le  Moyne  was  enthusiastic  about  the  location.  “There  are  beautiful 
prairies  here  and  good  fishing;  it  is  the  resort  of  all  nations,”  he 
writes.  Here  the  wind  detained  the  Jesuit  and  his  party  two  days 
and  finally  on  the  third  day  when  they  embarked,  one  of  their  canoes 
sprang  a  leak  and  they  nearly  drowned.  They  succeeded,  however,  in 
getting  to  an  island  and  there  dried  themselves. 

Where  this  place,  which  was  to  become  the  dwelling  place  of  the 
French,  was  located,  is  not  clear.  It  has  been  placed  at  the  Salmon 
River,  Sandy  Creek  and  Sackets  Harbor  by  various  writers.  Probably 
it  was  somewhere  within  Black  River  Bay.  If  it  had  been  at  either 
the  mouth  of  the  Salmon  River  or  at  Sandy  Creek,  Le  Moyne  would 
undoubtedly  have  mentioned  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Nor  are  there 
islands  at  either  of  these  places,  while  Black  River  Bay  is  plentifully 
supplied.  So  the  likelihood  is  that  somewhere  within  Henderson, 
Black  River  or  Chaumont  Bays,  the  Jesuits  planned  the  settlement 
that  was  to  win  the  great  Iroquois  country  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  France.  It  was  a  settlement,  however,  which  never  materialized. 

The  following  year,  two  more  Jesuits,  Fathers  Dablon  and  Chau- 
monot,  left  Montreal  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  land  of  the 
People  of  the  Long  House.  They,  too,  paddled  in  and  out  of  the  maze 
of  the  Thousand  Islands.  Says  Father  Dablon:  “Such  a  sight  of 
awe-inspiring  beauty  I  have  never  beheld — nothing  but  islands  and 
huge  masses  of  rocks,  as  large  as  cities,  all  covered  with  cedars  and 
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firs.”  Just  as  they  reached  the  lake,  they  met  a  party  of  Seneca 
hunters  who  regaled  them  with  Indian  corn  and  beans,  soaked  in 
clear  water  without  seasoning.  On  October  29th,  they  reached  the 
Otihatangue  River,  or,  as  we  know  it  today,  the  Salmon.  Dablon 
described  it  as  narrow  at  the  mouth  but  wide  as  a  rule  for  the  rest 
of  its  course.  From  here  they  followed  the  usual  trail  to  Onontague. 

The  two  Jesuits  spent  the  winter  with  the  Onondagas  but  im¬ 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  because  the  French  had  not  sent 
the  promised  colony,  decided  them  to  start  back  for  Montreal  the 
following  March.  They  followed  the  Salmon  River  route  to  the  lake 
and  then  struck  eastward  towards  the  St.  Lawrence.  There  is  no 
more  graphic  page  in  the  entire  Jesuit  Relations  than  the  story  of 
that  trek  from  Northern  New  York  to  Quebec.  The  North  Country 
had  experienced  a  March  thaw.  The  snow  was  wet  and  soggy,  the 
ice  spongy  and  unsafe.  Sometimes  the  Jesuits  followed  their  Indian 
guide  through  icy  water  up  to  their  knees,  their  worn  cassocks  caught 
up  about  their  waists.  They  slept  in  a  swamp,  probably  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sandy  Creek.  They  proceeded  across  a  pond,  probably 
either  Six  Town  pond  or  Stony  pond.  And  then  they  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Black  River,  the  ice  of  which  was  too  weak  to  support 
them.  For  three  hours  they  stood,  trembling  with  cold,  undecided 
what  to  do.  A  cold,  dismal  rain  started  to  fall  and  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  spend  the  night  in  the  forests. 

The  next  day  they  went  a  mile  or  so  up  the  river  until  they  found 
the  ice  firm  enough  to  cross  and  then  proceeded  over  what  they  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  vast  prairie,  their  feet  wet  from  the  half-melted  snow. 
They  waded  through  numerous  small  streams  and  found  that  by  night 
they  had  gone  scarcely  six  miles.  Rain  again  fell  and  when  they 
attempted  to  sleep  they  found  themselves  lying  in  the  water.  “Under 
such  circumstances,”  writes  the  doughty  missionary,  “a  night  would 
seem  long  indeed  did  not  God  illuminate  the  gloom.”  Bad  weather 
detained  them  two  days  and  three  nights  and  then  again  they  headed 
northward.  They  stopped  to  hunt  and  succeeded  in  killing  a  deer 
and  some  wild  cats.  After  several  days  of  experiences  of  this  kind 
they  finally  reached  the  St.  Lawrence  and  encamped  on  a  rock  oppo¬ 
site  Otondiata,  now  Grenadier  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Oswegatchie. 
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After  the  Le  Moyne  and  the  Dablon-Chaumonot  expeditions  we 
find  the  first  maps  showing  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  territory 
now  comprised  within  Northern  New  York.  The  Jesuits  were  par¬ 
ticularly  fitted  by  both  education  and  training  for  recording  observa¬ 
tions.  They  usually  had  compasses  and  a  cross-staff,  a  device  for 
ascertaining  latitude.  On  Father  Raffeix’s  map  of  1688  we  find  a 
rude  indentation  to  signify  Black  River  Bay  but  no  sign  of  the  river. 
There  was  little  attempt  to  map  the  interior  but  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake  was  now  becoming  fairly  well  known.  Quaint,  French 
names,  now  all  but  forgotten,  were  fashioned  on  river  and  bay,  island 
and  point.  Stony  Point  was  la  Pointe  de  la  Traverse,  Stony  Creek 
was  de  Assumption,  Big  Sandy  was  des  Sables  and  Little  Sandy,  de 
la  Planche.  The  Salmon  River  was  de  la  Grande  Famine,  while 
Grindstone  Creek  was  named  La  Petite  Famine  and  Black  River 
Bay,  Niaoure.  Stony  Creek  was  the  river  of  M.  de  Comte,  Grenadier 
Island,  Isle  au  Renard,  the  Galloups,  Isle  aux  Galots  and  the  present 
Carlton  Island,  Isle  aux  Chevreuils.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Galloups  Island,  a  corrupted  spelling  of  the  old  French  word,  not  a 
single  one  of  these  old  geographical  names  have  survived  to  this  day. 

LA  FAMINE  AND  THE  GREAT  CONFERENCE 

Back  in  those  shadowy  days  when  the  French  were  first  charting 
the  lake  shore  line,  no  place  in  what  is  now  Northern  New  York 
was  famed  so  widely  as  La  Famine.  It  was  a  landing  place  for  In¬ 
dian  war  parties  from  time  immemorable.  Here  missionaries  on 
their  way  to  the  Iroquois  country  would  camp  for  a  time.  It  was  a 
place  where  wars  began  and  ended.  At  La  Famine  the  famous  Huron 
war  chief,  the  Rat,  made  the  attack  on  the  Iroquois  ambassadors 
which  brought  about  the  bloody  war  of  1689.  At  La  Famine,  too, 
de  la  Barre,  the  governor  of  Canada,  held  his  famous  council  of  peace 
with  the  Iroquois  tribes.  It  was  to  La  Famine  that  the  Iroquois 
insisted  that  the  council  fire  be  moved  from  Fort  Frontenac.  From 
here  Pierre  Francois  Xaxier  de  Charlevoid,  the  noted  French  trav¬ 
eler,  wrote  one  of  his  letters  to  Madame  de  Lesdiguieres  in  which  he 
spoke  of  La  Famine  as  “one  of  the  worst  places  in  the  world.” 

And  yet  today  we  do  not  know  with  certainty  where  La  Famine 
was.  It  seems  to  have  got  its  name  about  1656.  A  French  colony 
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left  Quebec  that  year,  escorted  by  Onondagas,  Senecas  and  Hurons. 
There  were  four  Jesuit  fathers  and  two  brothers  in  the  party  and 
between  fifty  and  sixty  colonists  and  soldiers.  Hunger  pressed  the 
party  but  they  hoped  for  relief  at  Otiatonnehengue,  an  Indian  fishing 
village.  No  one  was  there,  the  fishing  season  being  over,  and  from 
their  distress  the  place  appears  to  have  been  known  as  La  Famine. 

The  habit  of  the  old  French  chart-makers  in  transferring  names 
of  rivers  and  streams  at  will  has  made  the  location  of  many  of  the 
places  spoken  of  in  the  old  records  a  matter  of  guess  work.  Some 
writers,  among  them  the  late  Robert  Lansing,  wartime  secretary  of 
state,  have  believed  La  Famine  to  be  located  at  the  mouth  of  Sandy 
Creek.  So  it  would  appear  from  Father  Raffeix’s  map  of  1688  and 
from  the  much  later  Sauthier  map  in  which  Sandy  Creek  is  desig¬ 
nated  the  Riviere  La  Famine.  But  the  weight  of  evidence  would  seem 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  mouth  of  Salmon  River  in  Oswego  County.  It 
is  the  Salmon  River  which  on  most  of  the  old  maps  is  designated  la 
Grand  Famine.  Clearly  Charlevois  understood  the  mouth  of  the 
Salmon  to  be  La  Famine  and  certainly  from  here  radiated  numerous 
trails  to  the  Onondaga  villages. 

At  La  Famine  occurred  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
pre-settlement  history  of  Northern  New  York.  Here  the  great  con¬ 
ference  between  Le  Febru  de  la  Barre,  governor  general  of  Canada, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  the  Five  Nations  was  held  in  1684.  To  under¬ 
stand  the  purpose  of  this  conference  it  is  necessary  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  general  history  of  the  period.  The  peace  between  the 
Iroquois  and  the  French  was  more  a  matter  of  record  than  of  actual 
fact.  The  English  colonists  had  just  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Iroquois  at  Albany  and  a  hole  had  been  dug  in  the  court  yard  of  the 
council  hall  and  five  hatchets  thrown  in  and  buried.  The  Iroquois 
had  conquered  after  a  long  and  stubborn  war  their  southern  neigh¬ 
bors,  the  Andastes,  and  were  now  ready  to  turn  the  full  force  of  their 
power  against  the  Illinois  and  the  Hurons  of  the  Lake.  That  the 
Confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations  would  be  able  to  conquer  these 
western  tribes,  no  one  doubted,  but  if  they  did  it  meant  a  death  blow 
to  Canada  since  it  would  ruin  the  French  fur  trade  and  furs  from 
the  west  would  be  diverted  to  the  English.  Obviously  there  was  but 
one  thing  for  the  French  to  do  and  that  was  to  strike  the  Senecas, 
the  strongest  tribe  of  the  Five  Nations,  before  the  Senecas  could 
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invade  the  Illinois  country.  Even  de  la  Barre,  but  half  a  soldier  at 
best  and  with  no  traits  of  leadership  and  little  courage,  apparently 
realized  it  and  got  ready  for  an  invasion  of  the  Iroquois  country. 

No  such  army  had  ever  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  up  to  that 
time  as  the  force  led  by  de  la  Barre.  There  were  three  companies 
of  regulars,  a  motley  horde  of  Canadian  militiamen,  many  of  them  as 
wild  as  the  Indians,  themselves,  and  several  hundred  red  allies — 
half-naked  Abenakis  and  Algonkians  from  Sillery,  Hurons  from 
Lorette  and  converted  Iroquois  from  the  region  of  Montreal.  In 
flat  boats  and  bark  canoes,  the  French  and  their  allies  painfully 
moved  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  until  finally  they  arrived  at  Fort  Fron- 
tenac,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Kingston,  Ontario,  and  here  de  la 
Barre  again  wavered. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  French  commander  wanted  war  only  as  a 
last  resort.  If  he  could  accomplish  anything  at  all  by  peace,  it  was 
peace  he  desired.  In  this  idea  he  was  encouraged  by  the  Jesuit,  Jean 
de  Lamberville,  who  had  long  lived  in  the  Onondaga  capital.  De 
Lambertville  feared  the  horror  of  an  Indian  war.  He  knew  the 
strength  of  the  Iroquois  and  respected  it.  Perhaps,  too,  he  feared  a 
war,  coming  at  this  time,  would  end  any  chance  of  Christianizing 
the  Iroquois.  So  from  Fort  Frontenac  de  la  Barre  sent  Charles  Le 
Moyne,  a  veteran  colonist,  whom  the  Iroquois  had  known  in  peace  and 
war  for  twenty-five  years,  in  the  hope  that  he  and  de  Lambertville 
could  persuade  the  Iroquois  to  meet  the  French  in  conference.  Then 
de  la  Bai  re  and  his  force,  many  of  them  sickened  from  fever,  crossed 
over  to  La  Famine.  Undoubtedly  they  took  the  old  route,  skirting  the 
coast  line  to  Chaumont  Bay,  then  dragging  the  heavy  flat  boats  across 
the  carry  at  La  Traverse  and  following  the  coast  to  Sandy  Creek  or 
the  mouth  of  the  Salmon,  as  the  case  might  be.  There  they  encamped 
to  await  news  from  Le  Moyne  and  de  Lamberville. 

And  La  Famine  justified  its  name.  Provisions  fell  short.  Sick 
men  lay  in  their  blankets.  September  had  come,  bringing  the  first 
touch  of  fall  to  the  northern  woods  but  the  marshes  were  unhealthy 
and  the  men  grew  discontented  and  hungry.  Finally,  when  it  seemed 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  negotiations,  Le  Moyne  appeared  at 
La  Famine  and  with  him  came  fourteen  envoys  of  the  Iroquois,  led 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  famous  Big  Mouth,  chief  orator  of  the 
Five  Nations.  De  la  Barre,  pleased  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
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the  Iroquois,  caused  a  banquet  to  be  spread,  and  the  Indian  ambas¬ 
sadors  feated  upon  bread,  wine  and  salmon  trout.  Then  the  confer¬ 
ence  started. 

There  is  a  painting  hanging  upon  the  walls  of  the  Roswell  P. 
Flower  Memorial  Library  at  Watertown  that  portrays  vividly  that 
celebrated  conference  of  250  years  ago.  In  an  arm  chair,  decked  in 
his  finery,  sits  the  French  governor,  a  little  weary  looking  and 
probably  frightened,  too,  if  the  truth  be  known.  Besides  him  stands 
his  interpreter,  the  J esuit,  Bruyas,  and  ranging  on  right  and  left,  his 
officers.  French  soldiers  and  Canadian  colonials  form  two  of  the 
remaining  sides  of  the  square,  while  the  fourth  side  is  made  up  of 
the  Indian  envoys  in  their  rich  beaver  skins,  squatted  on  their  heels, 
calmly  smoking  their  pipes. 

The  council  was  conducted  with  all  the  imagery  and  pomp  so  dear 
to  the  Indian  heart.  There  was  the  strutting  too  and  fro,  the  impas¬ 
sioned  oratory  and  the  giving  of  presents.  De  la  Barre  recounted 
the  injuries  done  by  the  Iroquois,  how  they  had  maltreated  and  robbed 
French  traders  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  how  they  had  intro¬ 
duced  the  English  into  the  lakes  “which  belong  to  the  king,  my 
master,”  and  how  the  Iroquois  had  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  and  made  captives  there.  He  demanded  immediate  satisfaction, 
saying  that  if  he  did  not  receive  it,  he  had  express  orders  to  wage 
war.  All  of  this  was  duly  interpreted. 

But  de  la  Barre  failed  utterly  to  make  the  impression  he  had 
hoped.  Scarcely  had  the  interpreter  finished  than  Big  Mouth  of 
the  Onondagas  was  on  his  feet  and  with  measured  tread  walked  twice 
around  the  hollow  square.  Then,  pausing  before  the  governor,  he 
stretched  forth  a  long  arm  and  delivered  a  speech  which  is  as  finished 
a  piece  of  satire  and  open  defiance  as  has  come  down  to  us  from  our 
colonial  history.  He  openly  taunted  the  French  on  their  sickness  and 
helplessness,  justified  the  pillage  of  the  French  traders  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  Iroquois  had  conducted  the  English  traders  to  the 
Great  Lakes.  “We  are  born  free,”  he  said.  “We  neither  depend  on 
Onontio  (the  Canadian  governor)  or  on  Corlear  (the  governor  of 
New  York) .  We  have  a  right  to  go  with  whomsoever  we  please,  to 
take  with  us  whomever  we  please,  and  buy  and  sell  of  whomever 
we  please.” 
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Thus  ended  the  first  conference.  De  la  Barre  retired  to  his  tent 
in  a  rage  while  Big  Mouth  entertained  the  rest  of  the  French  at  a 
feast  which  he  opened  in  person  with  a  dance,  an  accomplishment  in 
which  he  was  reported  as  adept  as  he  was  at  oratory.  However, 
there  was  another  meeting  in  the  afternoon  at  which  the  Indians 
were  not  quite  so  defiant  and  terms  were  proposed  which  de  la  Barre 
in  his  desperation  felt  he  must  accept.  Amends  were  promised  for 
the  traders  who  had  been  pillaged,  a  pledge,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
never  kept;  de  la  Barre  promised  in  turn  not  to  attack  the  Senecas, 
but  the  Iroquois  still  insisted  that  they  would  war  on  the  Illinois  to 
the  death,  and  insisted,  too,  that  the  council  fire  be  removed  from  Fort 
Frontenac  to  La  Famine.  To  these  humiliating  terms  de  la  Barre 
agreed  to  the  disgust  of  all  Canada,  and  hurriedly  departed  from  La 
Famine  with  his  sick  and  famished  army.  The  honors  went  to  Big 
Mouth.  He  had  out-talked,  out-maneuvered  and  out-bluffed  the 
French.  Even  the  king  was  disgusted  when  he  heard  of  it  and 
promptly  recalled  de  la  Barre  to  Paris. 

Other  famous  visitors  came  to  Northern  New  York  during  the 
last  decade  or  two  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  lily  flag  of 
France  was  often  to  be  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie  or  on 
the  shores  of  Henderson  Bay.  The  great  La  Salle  was  a  frequent 
visitor  during  the  time  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Frontenac  and  Louis 
Hennepin,  the  friar,  explored  part  of  Black  River  in  the  dead  of 
winter.  Then  there  was  the  expedition  of  the  Marquis  Denonville, 
that  “pious  colonel  of  dragoons,”  as  Parkman  calls  him,  in  1687.  He 
with  his  1,700  troops  and  Indians  crossed  the  lake  in  batteaux  and 
canoes  from  Fort  Frontenac.  His  boats  were  wrecked  on  the  Galloups, 
or  the  Galots,  as  they  were  then  called,  and  the  Frenchmen  were 
marooned  there  two  days  until  the  weather  cleared.  Then  they  went 
on  to  La  Famine  where  a  temporary  post  was  established.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  command  of  the  converted  Iroquois  with 
Denonville  on  this  expedition  was  the  famous  chief,  Kryn,  who  two 
years  later  was  to  lead  the  terrible  attack  on  Schenectady. 

COUNT  FRONTENAC’S  EXPEDITION. 

Then,  finally,  just  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  came  the  expedition 
of  Count  Frontenac,  that  battered,  old  soldier  whose  qualities  as  a 
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leader  and  whose  fiendish  temper  won  him  the  respect  of  the  Iroquois 
to  the  extent  that  no  French  governor  of  Canada  ever  secured.  Fron- 
tenac  moved  up  the  St.  Lawrence  in  July,  1696,  with  2,200  men.  In 
canoes  and  flat  boats,  the  army,  the  greatest  number  of  armed  men 
ever  to  pass  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  that  time,  entered  the  Lake  of  the 
Thousand  Islands  and  reached  Fort  Frontenac  on  July  26th,  exactly 
twenty-two  days  after  the  departure  had  been  made  from  Montreal. 
The  first  camp  was  made  on  Deer  Island  and  the  next  day  the  army 
reached  a  point  within  three  leagues  of  Sandy  Creek.  The  following 
day  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  River  was  reached. 

Fifty  scouts  marched  ahead  on  either  side  of  the  river.  Indians 
and  trained  woodsmen  they  were.  The  aged  count  was  taking  no 
chances  on  an  ambush.  The  batteaux  were  dragged  up  the  portage 
paths  on  rollers.  Far  into  the  night  the  strangely  assorted  groups 
worked,  the  great,  dark  vaults  of  the  forests  lit  up  grotesquely  by  the 
blazing  torches.  What  a  sight  it  must  have  been  in  the  flickering 
light,  naked  bodies,  glistening  with  bear  grease  pressed  closely  to 
the  rich  uniforms  of  the  French  officers. 

By  the  first  of  August  the  army  had  reached  Lake  Onondaga  and 
a  few  days  later  the  heavens  were  aglow  from  the  blazing  log  houses 
of  the  Onondaga  capital.  The  Indians,  themselves,  had  fired  their 
village  before  retreating.  The  French,  not  finding  any  warriors,  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  destroying  the  corn,  burning  to  the  stake  an 
old  Onondaga  who  had  been  left  behind,  and  then  moved  on  to  the 
Oneida  capital  which  was  likewise  destroyed  with  all  the  growing 
crops.  A  few  prisoners  were  taken,  no  battle  of  importance  was 
fought,  but  the  old  count,  carried  now  in  an  armed  chair  and  now  in 
a  canoe,  by  destroying  the  crops  had  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  the 
Onondagas  and  the  Oneidas. 

The  Iroquois  were  now  definitely  arrayed  against  the  French. 
True  the  Jesuits  had  made  some  converts  in  the  Onondaga  missions 
and  a  number  of  the  Iroquois  had  moved  to  Canada  and  allied  them¬ 
selves  with  the  French.  But  the  Five  Nations  never  seriously 
wavered  in  their  allegiance  to  the  English.  The  French  had  hoped 
to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  Iroquois  country  through  the  Onondaga 
missions.  They  failed.  Father  Simon  Le  Moyne  had  dreamed  of  a 
flourishing  French  settlement  to  be  located  on  Black  River  Bay.  It 
never  came  into  being.  Not  only  did  the  Iroquois  guard  the  back 
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door  of  the  British  colony  of  New  York,  but  the  power  of  the  People 
of  the  Long  House  constituted  a  perpetual  threat  to  the  French  fur 
trade  with  the  western  nations. 

The  French  held  the  St.  Lawrence;  the  British,  through  their 
Iroquois  neighbors,  the  Mohawk.  Between  lay  a  great  empire  of 
brooding  forests,  the  Northern  New  York  of  today.  Both  nations 
claimed  it ;  neither  had  more  than  the  vaguest  idea  of  its  geography. 
Within  fifty  years  it  was  to  be  a  major  battleground  in  a  war  to 
decide  the  destinies  of  a  great  continent. 


CHAPTER  II. 


BORDER  WARFARE 


THE  ABBE  PICQUE  AND  THE  FOUNDING  OF  LA  PRESENTATION — OLD  FORT 
OSWEGO — THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR  IN  THE  NORTH  COUNTRY— 
CARLElTON  ISLAND  AND  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Oswego  and  Swegatchie— magic  names  these  in  the  days  when 
England  and  France  battled  for  empire  on  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent.  Oswego,  thorn  in  the  side  of  France,  the  peep  hole  through 
which  the  British  spied  upon  the  French  fur-traders  on  their  way 
to  and  from  the  western  posts.  Swegatchie,  described  aptly  by 
Arthur  Pound,  as  one  end  of  the  French  pinchers  intended  to  pull  the 
Iroquois  away  from  the  British.  The  other  end,  Mr.  Pound  adds, 
was  wherever  the  half-breed  trader,  Joncair,  happened  to  be  at  the 
moment.  There  was  a  time  in  our  colonial  history  when  the  very 
mention  of  Abbe  Picquet’s  Indian  colony  at  Swegatchie,  the  present 
Ogdensburg,  was  enough  to  send  a  shiver  up  the  smug  backs  of  the 
British  Lords  of  Trade.  It  symbolized  the  French  effort  to  tear 
away  from  Britain  one  of  her  dearest  possessions,  the  Six  Nations  of 
the  Iroquois.  And  even  the  rake  of  Versailles  was  willing  to  inter¬ 
rupt  his  revels  when  his  ministers  hastened  to  him  to  report  the  latest 
news  from  that  menace  to  all  French  aspirations,  Oswego. 

LA  PRESENTATION 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  when  the  crumbling  stone 
walls  of  the  old  “garrison”  at  Ogdensburg  were  being  torn  down,  the 
wreckers  came  upon  a  stone  bearing  the  roughly  chiseled  Latin 
words:  “In  nomine  Dei  omnipotentis  huic  habitationi  initia  dedit 
Frans.  Picquet  1749,”  which  being  translated  reads:  “Francis  Picquet 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  habitation,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty 
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God,  in  1749.”  Today  that  stone  is  carefully  preserved  at  Ogdens- 
burg  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  Abbe  Picquet,  the  Sulpitian,  sometimes 
called  the  Apostle  to  the  Iroquois,  the  founder  of  La  Presentation,  a 
valiant  warrior  for  France  and  an  earnest  missionary  of  his  church. 

Abbe  Picquet  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  mission  at  the  Lake  of 
the  Two  Mountains  on  the  Ottawa  river  where  he  had  gathered  to¬ 
gether  a  large  number  of  Hurons,  Outaouais  and  even  Iroquois,  and 
had  thoroughly  familiarized  himself  with  Indian  habits  and  customs. 
Undoubtedly  Father  Picquet  was  a  man  fervently  fired  with  the  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit,  but  by  instinct  he  was  a  pioneer  and  a  soldier.  His 
biographer,  Jerome  de  Lalande,  assures  us  that  during  the  inter¬ 
colonial  war  he  did  not  sleep  four  nights  in  a  bed  and  that  he  saved 
La  Presentation  twice.  “He  was  constantly  on  the  watch,”  writes 
Lalande.  “He  could  be  seen  sleeping  in  the  forests  and  on  the  snow ; 
he  walked  entire  days  in  winter,  often  in  the  water;  he  was  the  first 
to  cross  rivers  in  the  midst  of  floating  ice  in  order  to  set  a  good 
example  to  his  warriors/’  Parkman  does  not  go  so  far.  “An 
enthusiastic  schemer,  with  great  executive  talents,  ardent,  energetic, 
vain,  self-confident  and  boastful,”  is  the  way  he  sums  up  his 
character. 

For  twenty  years  now  the  English  had  been  maintaining  a  strong 
post  at  Oswego.  It  was  a  wise  move  that  Governor  Burnet  had  made 
in  1727  to  build  that  fort.  With  the  construction  of  the  blockhouse 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  river  came  trade.  Within  twelve  years 
after  the  erection  of  the  fort  Col.  William  Johnson  was  able  to  report 
that  there  were  150  traders  at  Oswego.  Gradually  the  Oswego  trade 
became  the  most  important  on  the  Johnson  books.  Boat  after  boat, 
loaded  with  rich  furs,  came  up  the  Oswego  river,  headed  for  John¬ 
son’s  warehouses.  On  the  beach  at  Oswego  traders  waved  bottles  of 
rum  to  attract  the  attention  of  bronze  paddlers  who  had  escaped  the 
enticement  of  bottles  of  brandy  similarly  waved  by  French  traders 
at  Fort  Frontenac.  Oswego  became  a  growing  threat  to  France’s 
lucrative  fur  trade  with  the  west.  The  French  waited  thirty  years 
to  capture  it  and  never  ceased  to  fret  about  it  all  during  that  period. 

Father  Picquet  well  realized  the  menace  of  Oswego.  He  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  building  a  mission  near  enough  to  the  Iroquois 
country  to  be  accessible  to  them  and  which  could  readily  be  turned 
into  a  fort  and  used  as  a  base  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  Oswego.  His 
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project  receiving  the  support  of  Count  de  la  Galissonniere,  the  French 
governor  general,  Picquet,  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  on  a  tour  of  exploration.  The  spot  at  the  junction  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Oswegatchie  river  where  Father  Poncet,  the 
Jesuit,  had  emerged  from  the  Iroquois  country  nearly  a  hundred 
years  before,  at  once  attracted  his  attention  and  here  he  decided  to 
plant  his  mission.  It  was  on  November  21st,  1748,  that  Father 
Picquet  first  sighted  this  spot,  and  the  day  being  the  one  of  the  Pres¬ 
entation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  forthwith  named  it  La  Presentation 
and  so  the  French  always  called  it  but  to  the  English  it  was  simply 
Swegatchie. 

A  more  strategic  situation  would  have  been  hard  to  find.  The 
French  fur  traders  had  been  paddling  up  the  Oswegatchie  for  many 
years.  They  knew  it  to  be  on  one  of  the  main  Iroquois  routes  to 
Canada.  From  La  Presentation  the  trail  went  all  the  way  to  Col. 
William  Johnson’s  house  at  Johnstown.  It  was  near  enough  to 
Oswego  to  provide  an  excellent  base,  could  be  made  a  stopping  off 
place  between  Montreal  and  Fort  Frontenac  and  might,  if  a  strong 
post  were  established  there,  in  time  win  away  from  the  English 
much  of  the  Iroquois  fur  trade.  It  is  clear  that  Father  Picquet  was 
far-sighted  enough  to  see  this.  In  his  letter  to  the  governor  general, 
speaking  of  the  location,  he  says :  “Such  a  center  is  easily  reached  by 
all  Indians  who  desire  to  be  converted  to  Christianity  being  able 
to  come  here  from  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Iroquois  river  (Black  river), 
from  the  Frontenac  river  and  the  Country  of  the  Mississagues,* 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  from  the  Mohawk  Valley,  Corlar 
(Schenectady),  Onondaga,  the  capital  of  the  Five  Nations,  and 
through  the  River  La  Presentation  (the  Oswegatchie).” 

Within  a  year  a  crude  little  fort  with  four  stone  bastions,  shaped 
like  towers,  at  the  corners,  with  moat,  entrenchment  and  palisade, 
had  been  constructed,  crops  had  been  planted,  Indian  long  houses 
erected  and  a  small  garrison  brought  on  from  Montreal.  La  Pre¬ 
sentation  became  a  place  to  be  reckoned  with.  Down  at  Johnstown, 
Col.  William  Johnson  began  to  get  reports  from  his  traders  of  the 
mission  and  became  worried.  Father  Picquet  was  “debauching”  the 
Indians,  he  complained  in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  was 
another  way  of  saying  that  he  was  winning  them  over  to  France. 
The  English  admitted  that  he  had  made  a  hundred  converts  from 
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Onondaga,  the  Iroquois  capital,  alone,  and  alleged  that  Picquet  taught 
the  Indians  that  the  King  of  France  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  wife 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This,  however,  was  probably  the  Indian  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  the  doctrine  that  the  church  was  the  spouse  of  Christ. 
But  the  English  had  reason  for  concern.  In  1749  Father  Picquet  had 
six  heads  of  Indian  families  at  La  Presentation.  The  following  year 
he  had  eighty-seven  and  in  1751  he  had  over  1,500. 

The  colonial  dreams  of  France  and  England  had  now  reached  a 
stage  where  a  great  conflict  was  inevitable.  From  the  Gulf  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  a  thin  line  of  French  forts 
and  trading  posts  barred  British  advance  westward  and  northward. 
Along  a  frontier  as  yet  vague  and  indistinct,  trouble  was  brewing. 
In  the  Ohio  country  there  were  conflicting  claims  and  armed  clashes, 
and  in  Northern  New  York,  scheming  and  double  dealing  with  two 
strong  men  playing  the  game  of  empire.  Down  at  Johnstown  was 
Col.  William  Johnson,  ruling  like  a  medieval  baron  a  great  forest 
domain.  With  an  Irish  gift  of  ready  speech,  adept  at  flattery,  none 
too  scrupulous  as  to  personal  morals  but  honest  in  his  dealings  with 
the  Indians  Johnson  had  developed  a  tremendous  influence  with  the 
Iroquois.  That  influence  he  was  not  slow  to  turn  to  the  advantage 
of  his  royal  master.  It  was  Col.  Johnson,  so  the  Indians  said,  who 
inspired  the  Mohawks  to  attack  and  partially  destroy  the  fort  at  La 
Presentation  in  1748.  The  fact  that  England  and  France  were  at 
peace  meant  nothing  to  Johnson,  who  knew  that  the  frontier  had  a 
law  of  its  own  and  no  one  better  than  he  understood  what  a  menace 
the  little  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie  was  to  the  interests 
of  King  George. 

At  La  Presentation  was  Father  Picquet,  then  a  man  of  forty, 
more  of  a  political  agent  than  a  priest  and  more  of  a  soldier  than 
either.  It  was  his  duty  to  convert  the  Indians,  it  is  true,  but  if  he 
could  persuade  them  also  to  destroy  Oswego,  well,  so  much  the  better. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Father  Picquet  had  definite  instructions  with 
respect  to  Oswego  but  was  cautioned  to  work  entirely  through  the 
Indians  and  outwardly  to  act  towards  the  English  “with  the  greatest 
politeness.”  This  was  common,  international  practice  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  and  neither  Picquet  nor  Johnson  saw  anything  strange 
in  it. 


PORT  OSWEGO  AT  OSWEGO  IN  1855  (FROM  AN  OLD  PRINT) 


THE  DE  WITT  C.  WEST,  AN  OLD  TIME  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  LOCOMOTIVE 
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In  all  the  territory  now  included  in  Northern  New  York  the  white 
and  gold  flag  of  France  waved  only  over  La  Presentation,  unless  the 
little  Tarbell  Indian  settlement,  soon  to  be  known  as  St.  Regis,  might 
be  called  a  French  post.  Here  the  Tarbells  had  recently  come  with 
their  friends  from  the  Mohawk  settlement  at  Caughnawaga.  The 
Tarbells  were  white  but  had  lived  so  long  among  the  Mohawks  to  be 
Indian  in  everything  but  color.  Soon  the  little  settlement  of  St.  Regis 
was  to  grow  and  a  chapel  was  to  be  erected,  in  which,  according  to 
legend,  the  bell  stolen  in  the  Deerfield  massacre  many  years  before, 
was  to  hang.  But  St.  Regis  at  this  time  was  still  nothing  but  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  bark  huts  m  the  depth  of  the  forest.  La  Presentation  was 
much  more  pretentious  with  its  fort,  chapel,  saw  mill,  garrison, 
storehouse  and  fields  of  waving  corn.  Father  Picquet  sought  to  teach 
his  converts  to  raise  hogs  and  chickens.  In  this  he  was  only  moder¬ 
ately  successful,  the  Indians  preferring  to  leave  such  tasks  to  the 
squaws.  He  made  more  progress  in  teaching  the  naked  Onondagas 
and  Oneidas  to  sing  hymns,  this  being  the  sort  of  ceremony  they 
loved,  but  it  was  in  leading  his  “praying  Indians”  to  war  that  he 
had  his  greatest  success. 


FORT  OSWEGO 

From  La  Presentation  stretching  southward  was  a  great  forest 
empire,  populated  only  by  wolves  and  panthers.  The  shore  line  had 
been  rudely  charted  and  a  few,  hardy  fur  traders  knew  of  the  for¬ 
est  trails  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Iroquois  country,  but  in  the 
main  the  interior  was  as  little  known  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
the  Jesuits.  The  French  had  known  the  Oswegatchie  for  a  century 
but  still  thought  it  had  its  origin  in  Black  Lake.  The  Black  river, 
the  largest  stream  in  the  whole  territory,  was  practically  unknown 
and  seldom  appeared  on  the  maps.  But  the  French  did  know  that 
thirty  leagues  from  La  Presentation  by  the  water  route  was  that 
thorn  in  the  side  of  France,  Oswego.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  now  bearded  French  fur  traders  on  their  way  to  the  western 
posts  never  failed  to  scowl  when  they  passed  the  huge  blockhouse 
with  the  Union  Jack  waving  gayly  to  the  breeze.  They  knew  that 
Oswego  was  a  constant  threat  to  the  French  trade  with  the  west. 
They  knew  it  was  the  peep  hole  through  which  their  enemies  could 
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watch  the  French  batteaux  and  canoes  moving  westward  to  La  Belle 
Riviere,  Presque  Isle  and  Fort  Duquesne.  Oswego  represented  the 
might  of  England  in  the  forest.  It  was  a  formidable  stronghold.  The 
British  had  boasted  that  it  could  never  be  taken  unless  battered  to 
pieces  by  artillery  and  who  could  bring  artillery  through  the  rapids 
of  the  St.  Lawrence?  In  the  shadow  of  the  fort  clustered  the  houses 
of  the  traders  where  for  two  beaver  skins  the  Indians  could  purchase 
as  good  a  silver  bracelet  as  they  could  at  the  French  post  of  Niagara 
for  ten.  The  Indians  preferred  French  brandy  to  English  rum,  but 
business  was  business  and  an  increasing  number  of  them  found  their 
way  to  Oswego. 

Within  the  next  few  years  Oswego  was  to  figure  mightily  in  the 
affairs  of  two  great  nations.  Says  Arthur  Pound,  that  most  recent 
and  most  entertaining  biographer  of  Sir  William  Johnson :  “On  that 
silver  strand  by  Ontario’s  blue  waters  Montcalm  performed  one  of 
those  dazzling  feats  of  arms  and  one  of  those  clement  acts  of  victory 
which  have  exalted  his  name,  and  the  momentary  defenders  experi¬ 
enced  on  the  same  occasion  a  sinking  spell  as  complete  as  any  ever 
recorded  of  American  arms.  There  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  not  yet  the 
Lord  Jeff  of  college  song,  passed  with  army  and  armaments  on  the 
three-headed  expedition  which  ended  French  rule  in  Canada  by  tak¬ 
ing  Montreal.  And  there  at  last  Sir  William  Johnson  had  his  most 
triumphant  moment  when  he  received  the  submission  of  the  great 
Chief  Pontiac  after  their  duel  of  wits,  words  and  war  had  gone 
against  the  rebel  aborigine.” 

Directly  across  the  lake  from  Oswego  rose  the  ramparts  of  old 
Fort  Frontenac,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Kingston.  A  way  station 
to  the  west,  a  rendezvous  of  bearded  fur  traders  and  Indians,  the 
post  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  French  in  maintaining 
their  control  over  Lake  Ontario,  but  little  improvement  had  been 
made  in  it  since  the  days  of  Frontenac  and  La  Salle.  Such  was  the 
situation  in  Northern  New  York  and  its  vicinity  as  the  clouds  of 
war  loomed  darker.  Outwardly  peace  still  reigned  and  Abbe  Pic- 
quet,  the  “Apostle  of  the  Iroquois,”  and  Col.  William  Johnson  of  the 
Mohawks  matched  wits  and  bided  their  time.  Then  a  youthful  Vir¬ 
ginian  surveyor,  George  Washington,  struck  the  spark  that  started 
the  war. 
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THE  SEVEN  YEARS  WAR 

Up  the  St.  Lawrence,  sweating  Canadian  boatmen  guiding  the 
heavy  batteaux,  came  the  French  soldiery  bound  for  the  Ohio 
country.  At  La  Presentation,  the  warlike  abbe  had  his  Indians 
ready  and  when  the  first  French  expedition  moved  westward,  with 
it  went  the  Indians  of  La  Presentation,  painted  and  greased  and 
ready  for  battle.  With  them  went  a  white,  silk  banner,  richly  em¬ 
broidered  with  fleur  de  lis,  crosses  and  symbols  of  the  various  Iro- 
quoian  clans.  The  year  after  Abbe  Picquet  had  started  his  mission 
at  La  Presentation,  Bishop  de  Pontbriand  with  his  suite  ascended 
the  rapids  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  little  post.  The  bishop  brought 
with  him  a  banner,  made  by  the  nuns  of  the  congregation,  for  the 
La  Presentation  Indians.  It  was  intended  for  church  ceremonials 
and  the  Indians  were  very  proud  of  it.  So  when  they  went  to  war 
they  took  it  with  them.  It  waved  before  Fort  Necessity  when  Wash¬ 
ington  surrendered,  appeared  in  the  smoke  of  battle  at  Fort  William 
Henry,  Fort  Edward,  Schenectady  and  Oswego  and  had  its  last 
baptism  of  fire  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 

The  first  wartime  expedition  in  the  Northern  New  York  area 
was  that  of  Lieut,  de  Lery  against  Fort  Bull  on  the  Mohawk.  In 
March,  1756,  when  the  forests  were  still  blanketed  with  snow  the 
French  commander  with  his  little  force  of  French,  Canadians  and 
Indians,  numbering  in  all  less  than  400  men,  set  out  from  La  Presen¬ 
tation.  It  was  a  long  trek  to  the  English  settlements  to  the  south¬ 
ward  and  the  white  men  were  bundled  to  the  ears  in  their  bearskin 
coats.  Leading  the  Indians  was  no  other  than  the  warlike  abbe, 
Picquet.  All  marched  on  snowshoes  in  a  long,  single  file  that  crawled 
like  a  black  snake  through  the  wild  forest  lands  of  the  Black  river 
country.  For  days  and  days  the  little  army  marched  southward,  half- 
famished,  chilled  by  the  cold  and  forced  to  dig  holes  in  the  snow  to 
sleep.  On  March  25,  over  two  weeks  after  the  expedition  had  left 
La  Presentation,  Abbe  Picquet  gathered  about  him  his  painted  In¬ 
dians,  the  bearded  Canadians  and  the  shivering  French  grenadiers 
and  sang  a  high  mass.  The  end  of  the  journey  was  near  at  hand. 
That  same  day  the  French  scouts  brought  in  six  Oneida  prisoners. 
In  the  cold,  gray  of  the  dawn  two  days  later  the  French  ambushed 
a  long  line  of  wagons,  carrying  provisions  to  the  fort.  The  famished 
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attackers  threw  themselves  upon  the  supplies  and  satisfied  their 
hunger  for  the  first  time  in  many  days.  Nine  flat  boats  were  cap¬ 
tured  at  the  same  time.  White  and  red  soldiers  knelt  in  the  snow 
while  Abbe  Picquet  imparted  a  general  absolution.  Then  came  the 
attack.  The  fort  was  taken  by  storm  and  Father  Picquet’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Indians  massacred  everyone  in  the  fort  with  the  exception  of 
three  persons  who  succeeded  in  hiding.  One  of  the  Englishmen  had 
fired  the  powder  magazine  when  he  saw  all  was  lost  and  the  French 
and  their  allies  had  hardly  time  to  flee  before  the  entire  structure 
was  hurled  into  the  air  by  a  terrific  blast.  De  Lery,  knowing  that 
the  English  from  Fort  Williams,  a  few  miles  away,  would  soon  be 
on  the  scene,  started  the  long  march  back  through  the  wilderness. 
The  little  army  crossed  the  divide  between  the  Mohawk  and  the 
Black  rivers  and  descended  Black  river  to  its  mouth.  There,  for¬ 
tunately  for  them,  they  found  French  troops  from  Fort  Frontenac 
waiting  in  Black  River  Bay  and  in  their  batteaux  they  returned  to 
Fort  La  Presentation  in  triumph,  bearing  scores  of  green  scalps 
and  a  few  prisoners. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  OSWEGO 

Until  about  fifty  years  ago  the  remains  of  an  old  palisade  were 
visible  on  Six  Town  Point,  now  an  island  but  then  a  long,  narrow 
point  of  land  bordering  Henderson  Bay  in  what  is  now  Jefferson 
county.  Here  the  French  maintained  for  many  months  an  observa¬ 
tion  post,  spying  on  the  English  at  Oswego,  and  the  little,  log  fort 
was  appropriately  named  Fort  L’Observation.  The  commander  of 
this  post  was  Captain  Coulon  de  Villiers  who  had  captured  Fort 
Necessity  and  had  received  the  surrender  of  George  Washington.  He 
was  the  brother  of  that  Coulon  de  Jumonville  whose  killing  by 
Washington  and  his  men  had  really  started  the  war.  De  Villiers 
later  commanded  at  Niagara.  He  was  one  of  the  most  resourceful 
of  the  French  commanders  and  it  was  he  who  was  sent  to  build  the 
little  stronghold  among  the  brambles  and  the  underbrush  of  Six 
Town  Point.  It  was  not  a  small  detachment  he  commanded,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  those  days,  and  consisted  of  possibly  a  thousand  all 
told,  French,  Canadians  and  Indians.  From  the  start  they  proceeded 
to  make  themselves  disagreeable  to  the  English  at  Oswego.  They 
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ambushed  Captain  Bradstreet’s  boatmen  proceeding  down  the  Os¬ 
wego  river  with  supplies  for  the  fort.  At  first  the  attack  was  suc¬ 
cessful  but  the  English  finally  gained  the  upper  hand  and  pursued 
the  French  and  Indians  into  the  forests.  This  attack  seems  to  have 
given  the  English  the  first  information  they  had  that  there  was  a 
Fiench  post  containing  a  considerable  force  only  a  few  miles  from 
Oswego. 

Fortune  had  seemed  to  smile  on  the  French  thus  far  in  the  war. 
Gen.  Braddock  had  suffered  his  crushing  defeat  and  the  Union  Jack 
no  longer  waved  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  Fort  Bull  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  with  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  munitions  of  war.  And 
now  the  white  and  gold  flag  of  France  waved  only  a  few  leagues 
from  the  great  English  stronghold  of  Oswego.  The  Marquis  de 
Montcalm,  small  in  stature  but  big  in  military  genius,  now  com¬ 
manded  the  French  forces  in  Canada  and  the  dream  of  Abbe  Picquet 
seemed  about  to  be  realized  for  Montcalm  was  determined  to  attack 
Oswego.  French  forces  constantly  passed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  on 
their  way  to  Fort  Frontenac  where  the  concentration  was  to  take 
place.  Finally  Montcalm,  himself,  came  and  tarried  for  a  day  at  La 
Presentation,  the  guest  of  Abbe  Picquet.  His  aide  de  camp,  Bou¬ 
gainville,  had  left  a  vivid  description  of  the  little  post,  bustling  with 
wartime  preparations  and  with  war  parties  of  Indians  constantly 
coming  and  going.  Five  hundred  Iroquois  camp  fires  burned  at  La 
Presentation  then  and  the  thrifty  Bougainville  sagely  remarks  that 
every  one  cost  the  French  king  one  hundred  crowns.  He  was  amazed 
to  see  the  naked  Indians  going  through  military  drills  like  French¬ 
men,  their  drill  masters  being  none  other  than  Father  Picquet  and 
his  assistant,  Abbe  de  Terlaye. 

The  English  had  greatly  strengthened  Oswego  after  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  post  as  a  means  of 
retaining  the  friendship  of  the  Six  Nations.  In  1756  there  were 
three  forts  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  On  the  east  bank,  in 
the  middle  of  a  high  plateau,  was  Fort  Ontario,  constructed  of  pick¬ 
ets  some  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  A  ditch,  eighteen  feet  wide  and 
eight  deep,  surrounded  the  fort.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
was  old  Fort  Oswego,  a  blockhouse  with  walls  three  feet  thick.  This 
was  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  Fort  George,  called  by  the  men 
“Fort  Rascal,”  was  situated  beyond  Fort  Oswego  on  a  hill  and  was 
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a  rather  poorly  constructed  enclosure  of  pickets.  The  post  was  gar¬ 
risoned  by  perhaps  1,600  men,  but  the  garrison  was  half  mutinous 
and  there  were  many  sick  men. 

Montcalm  was  now  at  Fort  Frontenac  with  some  3,000  men.  Sieur 
de  Rigaud  de  Vaudreuil,  governor  of  Three  Rivers,  had  crossed  to 
de  Villier’s  little  fort  at  Six  Town  Point,  with  some  700  men  and  had 
taken  command.  With  him  went  the  engineer,  Des  Combles,  who 
surveyed  the  ground  and  made  a  map  of  the  territory  from  the 
Bay  of  Niaoure  (Black  River  Bay)  to  Oswego.  Finally  on  August 
4th  Montcalm  was  ready  to  start.  Canadian  scouts  and  Indians  from 
La  Presentation  were  sent  to  watch  the  road  between  Albany  and 
Oswego  and  to  cut  all  communications  with  the  fort.  Montcalm  then 
crossed  to  Wolfe  Island  with  two  battalions  of  troops.  All  day  be 
hid  on  the  island  but  when  night  fell  the  batteaux  pushed  off  for 
the  mainland.  All  night  the  men  rowed  silently  through  the  dark¬ 
ness,  the  Indians  in  their  bark  canoes  leading  the  way.  Just  as  the 
sun  arose  above  the  great  trees  of  the  forests,  the  French  com¬ 
mander  with  his  two  battalions  set  foot  on  Six  Town  Point.  A  little 
later  came  the  second  division  with  the  cannon  captured  from  Brad- 
dock  in  his  disastrous  defeat  and  now  to  be  used  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  what  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  engage¬ 
ments  of  the  war.  Finally  came  the  hospital  corps  and  the  rear 
guard. 

Six  Town  Point  and  all  the  adjoining  territory  were  now  over¬ 
run  with  French  troops,  Canadians  and  Indians.  No  such  force 
had  ever  before  landed  on  the  shores  of  Northern  New  York.  Here 
were  French  grenadiers  of  the  battalions  of  La  Sarre  and  Guienne 
in  their  white  uniforms,  men  of  the  Bearn  battalion  of  the  famous 
Irish  Brigade  in  their  characteristic,  red  uniforms,  faced  with  the 
green  of  their  native  land,  hundreds  of  Indians  from  Oswegatchie 
hideous  in  war  paint  and  bear  grease  but  bearing  new  French  mus¬ 
kets  and  iron  hatchets,  and  Canadian  militiamen  and  woodsmen, 
as  familiar  with  this  forest  warfare  as  the  Indians,  themselves. 
And  lined  up  on  the  shores  were  scores  of  heavy,  brass  field  pieces, 
each  bearing  the  broad  arrow  of  King  George.  Years  before  an 
English  officer  had  said  that  Oswego  was  impregnable  against  any¬ 
thing  but  artillery  and  no  enemy  would  ever  be  able  to  bring  artil¬ 
lery  through  the  woods  to  make  an  attack.  He  had  reckoned  without 
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Montcalm  who  brought  into  the  North  Country  a  completely  equip¬ 
ped  army.  Oswego  was  to  have  its  test  of  fire. 

De  Rigaud’s  Indians  and  Canadian  scouts  set  out  in  advance, 
skirting  the  sandy  shore  until  they  reached  Sandy  Creek  Bay.  There 
they  waited  for  the  main  body  which  arrived  about  midnight  and 
encamped  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  the  march  was  resumed 
and  on  August  11th  at  daybreak  the  French  army  encamped  scarcely 
a  mile  from  Fort  Ontario.  A  week  had  been  consumed  by  Montcalm 
in  getting  his  forces  across  Lake  Ontario,  yet  so  skillful  was  the 
advance  made  that  the  English  knew  nothing  of  the  approach  of 
the  French  until  the  day  before  the  seige  of  the  fort  started.  The 
French  soon  had  their  artillery  playing  on  the  star-shaped  breast¬ 
work  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  river.  Realizing  that  Fort  Ontario 
would  soon  be  battered  to  pieces  by  the  heavy  guns,  Colonel  Mer¬ 
cer,  commandant  at  Oswego,  signalled  the  troops  there  to  abandon 
the  fort  and  join  his  forces  at  Fort  Oswego.  The  fate  of  the  post 
was  now  sealed.  The  French  toiled  all  night  and  mounted  a  strong 
battery  in  abandoned  Fort  Ontario  and  soon  12-pound  shot  were 
tearing  away  the  rotten  masonry  of  Fort  Oswego.  De  Rigaud  and 
his  Indians  and  woodsmen  forded  the  river  and  took  position  in  the 
woods  above  the  fort.  Col.  Mercer  was  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon  ball. 
The  garrison  was  disheartened.  A  council  of  war  was  held  but  it 
was  the  cries  and  entreaties  of  the  terrified  women,  of  whom  there 
were  a  hundred  in  the  garrison,  which  decided.  The  white  flag  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  top  of  the  flagpole  on  the  old,  stone  trading  post.  Cries 
of  “Vive  le  Roi”  sounded  from  the  French  trenches  when  it  was 
seen  that  the  English  were  prepared  to  surrender.  The  French  had 
reason  to  be  delighted.  One  of  the  strongest  English  positions  in 
America  had  been  captured.  Over  100  cannon,  many  ships,  vast 
quantities  of  supplies  and  ammunition  were  taken  and  some  1,600 
prisoners  of  war.  The  Indians,  who  had  found  rum,  proceded  to 
slaughter  some  thirty  of  the  prisoners.  Montcalm  was  forced  to  give 
them  rich  presents  in  order  to  prevent  a  general  massacre.  The  three 
forts  were  burned  to  the  ground  and  in  the  midst  of  the  still  smok¬ 
ing  embers  the  French  caused  a  great  cross  to  be  erected  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  victory.  Volley  after  volley  of  musketry  were  fired 
by  the  French  regulars,  the  great  guns  roared  and  the  drums  rolled. 
As  Montcalm  and  his  staff  stood  at  attention  a  tall  priest  picked  his 
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way  through  the  charred  remains  to  the  cross.  It  was  the  Abbe  Pic- 
quet,  “Apostle  of  the  Iroquois.”  It  was  his  moment  of  greatest  tri¬ 
umph. 

The  French  cause  was  now  at  its  peak.  Lake  Ontario  was  entirely 
under  the  control  of  Montcalm.  Oswego  reverted  to  the  wild  beasts. 
From  Quebec  to  La  Presentation  and  from  Niagara  to  Fort  Duquesne 
there  were  rejoicings.  Montcalm  had  scored  a  tremendous  victory. 
The  Iroquois  flocked  to  Oswegatchie  bearing  pelts.  Abbe  Picquet 
even  brought  a  number  of  chiefs  to  Montreal  where  they  gazed  in 
astonishment  at  Montcalm,  who  was  anything  but  a  stalwart  man. 
“You  are  small,  father,”  said  the  spokesman  of  the  Indians,  “but 
we  see  in  your  eye  the  altitude  of  the  pine  and  the  flight  of  the 
eagle.”  For  some  time  comparative  peace  reigned  in  the  region 
which  is  now  Northern  New  York.  The  English  talked  of  raiding 
La  Presentation  but  nothing  came  of  it.  They  were  too  busy  in  the 
Lake  Champlain  region  where  the  theatre  of  war  had  now  shifted. 
Late  in  1757  Capt.  Bellestre  with  a  detachment  of  regulars,  Cana¬ 
dians  and  Indians  arrived  at  La  Presentation  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceded  to  Black  River  Bay,  ascended  Black  river,  crossed  the  divide 
and  then  descended  the  Mohawk,  finally  attacking  German  Flats, 
killing  many  of  the  inhabitants  and  taking  many  prisoners.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  winter  Indians  from  La  Presentation  invaded  the  Schen¬ 
ectady  region  and  attacked  Fort  Kouri.  War  parties  were  contin¬ 
uously  leaving  Oswegatchie  on  snowshoes  for  the  Mohawk  and  al¬ 
most  always  returned  with  scalps. 

Then  the  tide  began  to  turn.  Picquet’s  Indian  scouts,  prowling 
about  the  Bay  of  Niaoure  (Black  River  Bay)  were  astonished  to 
find  the  bay  filled  with  barges  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  red- 
coated  British  regulars  and  blue-coated  colonials.  It  was  Bradstreet’s 
army  on  its  way  to  attack  Fort  Frontenac,  principal  French  depot 
on  Lake  Ontario.  The  Indians  sped  across  the  lake  to  carry  the 
news  to  the  old  Norman  nobleman,  de  Noyan,  who  commanded 
Frontenac,  but  with  his  few  gunners  and  fewer  guns  he  was  able 
to  make  only  a  superficial  defense.  The  old  fort  crumbled  under  the 
fire  of  Bradstreet’s  heavy  guns.  Without  the  loss  of  a  single  man 
the  English  captured  the  fort  and  French  domination  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario  was  at  an  end.  Louisburg  fell  soon  after.  French  Canada  was 
cut  in  two.  Governor  de  Vaudreuil  rushed  reinforcements  to  Ni- 
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agara.  When  Abbe  Picquet  returned  to  La  Presentation  from  Mon¬ 
treal  he  found  it  a  concentration  camp  of  the  first  magnitude.  Dup- 
lessis-Fabert’s  army  was  there  enroute  to  Niagara.  The  place  was 
alive  with  Indians,  militiamen,  marines  and  regulars.  A  short  time 
after  the  French  abandoned  Fort  Duquesne.  “Peace  is  a  necessity 
or  Canada  is  lost,”  wrote  Montcalm.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end. 

THE  FALL  OF  LA  PRESENTATION 

At  La  Presentation  plans  were  made  for  a  last  stand.  Northern 
New  York  was  covered  with  snow  that  fell  in  October.  The  winter 
was  a  particularly  rigorous  one.  Supplies  were  short  but  the  want 
was  not  so  keenly  felt  in  La  Presentation  where  game  was  plentiful. 
The  Indians  brought  news  of  the  English  plans.  Johnson  was  to 
strike  in  the  spring,  they  said.  The  British  were  waiting  for  the 
ice  to  break  up  and  were  as  “many  as  there  are  flies  in  the  heat  of 
the  summer.”  It  was  apparent  that  La  Presentation  was  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  a  seige.  The  French  decided  to  abandon  the  post. 
The  little  island,  today  called  Adams  Island  but  then  the  Little  Ile- 
aux-Galops,  was  strongly  fortified.  The  Chevalier  La  Corne  came 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  with  1,200  men  and  aided  in  digging  the  en¬ 
trenchments.  Indians  from  La  Presentation  and  St.  Regis  hung 
about  the  flanks  of  the  British  army  concentrated  near  the  Oswego 
river.  The  British,  under  Prideaux,  moved  to  Oswego  and  en¬ 
camped  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort  and  La  Corne  and  his  force  fol¬ 
lowed  the  old  Onondaga  war  trail  to  Oswego  to  attack  them.  With 
him  were  Abbe  Picquet  and  his  Indians.  But  the  attack  failed  and 
the  French  and  Indians  retreated  to  La  Presentation.  Niagara  fell, 
Quebec  was  beseiged  and  the  fortunes  of  the  French  seemed  very 
low  indeed.  Picquet  moved  his  Indians  and  his  mission  to  Picquet 
Island  and  La  Presentation  was  abandoned  to  the  bears  and  the 
foxes.  Preparations  were  made  to  defend  the  rapids.  Fortifications 
were  placed  on  all  the  small  islands.  Canadian  and  Indian  sharp¬ 
shooters  were  to  defend  every  portage.  All  the  trails  were  blocked. 
Picquet  worked  tirelessly.  Even  the  vacillating  and  weak  governor, 
de  Vaudreuil,  was  constrained  to  write  la  Corne,  who  commanded 
the  defense  of  the  rapids,  “Allow  me,  Sir,  to  assure  M.  L’Abbe  Pic¬ 
quet  of  my  profound  respect  and  I  renew  my  confidence  in  the  care 
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which  he  takes  to  increase  the  zeal  and  strengthen  the  attachment 
of  the  Indians  to  the  French.” 

On  September  19th,  1759,  an  Indian  courtier,  spent  from  hard 
traveling,  reached  La  Presentation  with  the  news  that  Quebec  had 
fallen  and  Montcalm  had  been  killed.  The  following  day  in  the  im¬ 
provised  chapel,  Abbe  Picquet  sang  a  solemn  funeral  mass  for  Mont¬ 
calm  and  the  others  who  had  died  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  It 
must  have  been  an  impressive  scene,  the  stalwart  priest  in  worn 
vestments,  the  serious-faced  officers,  the  militiamen  and  the  Indians, 
soldiers  of  a  lost  cause,  gathered  there  in  the  little  bark  chapel  in 
the  wilderness  to  pay  their  last  tribute  to  their  dead  leader. 

Captain  Pouchot  now  commanded  the  little  French  force  that 
guarded  the  rapids  islands.  There  were  but  a  couple  hundred  of 
them  with  few  guns  and  they  were  poorly  supplied  with  provisions. 
This  was  the  force  called  upon  to  make  this  last  stand  for  France 
against  the  grand  army  of  11,000  men  commanded  by  Sir  Jeffrey 
Amherst.  Leizurely  the  English  force  moved  down  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  and  on  August  22  stood  before  Fort  Levis,  the  principal 
French  fortification  at  the  rapids.  A  terrific  bombardment  was 
started  which  continued  for  three  days.  The  French  fort  was  liter¬ 
ally  smashed  to  fragments  by  the  fire  from  the  powerful  British  bat¬ 
teries.  At  the  end  of  this  time  with  but  two  guns  effective  and  not 
a  bullet  left,  the  French  capitulated.  So  the  French  lost  La  Presen¬ 
tation.  Three  weeks  later  Montreal  fell. 

THE  FALL  OF  PONTIAC 

After  the  Seven  Years  War  Northern  New  York  reverted  to  its 
old  solitude.  With  the  English  controlling  Canada,  the  North  Country 
was  no  longer  a  frontier  and  lost  the  importance  it  had  when  it  was 
disputed  ground.  Now  the  Union  Jack  waved  over  the  stone  fort  at 
Oswegatchie  where  so  long  the  Abbe  Picquet  had  reigned  supreme. 
The  La  Presentation  Indians  scattered.  Some  of  them  established  a 
village  near  the  present  Lisbon,  St.  Lawrence  county,  which  existed 
for  thirty  or  forty  years.  Others  returned  to  Canada  and  many  joined 
the  colony  at  St.  Regis.  The  Iroquois  visited  the  beaver-hunting 
grounds  in  the  Indian  river  section  and  fished  in  Lake  Ontario. 
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White  traders  established  themselves  at  Oswegatchie  and  on  Buck 
Island,  the  present  Carleton  Island. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  the  55th  Infantry 
was  sent  to  garrison  Oswego.  The  commander  was  a  Scotchman, 
Major  Alexander  Duncan,  who  was  commonly  called  “Duncan  of 
Lundie.”  An  interesting  picture  of  garrison  life  in  Oswego  at  that 
time  is  preserved  in  the  “Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,”  by  Mrs. 
Grant.  This  Mrs.  Grant,  as  a  child,  was  stationed  with  her  father, 
Captain  Duncan  McVicar,  at  Fort  Ontario  in  the  days  immediately 
following  the  “Old  French  War,”  as  the  Seven  Years  War  was  com¬ 
monly  called.  Mrs.  Grant  recalled  the  Fort  Ontario  of  that  period 
as  a  large  structure  built  of  “earth  and  logs”  and  its  commander  as 
a  strict  disciplinarian  who  resided  in  a  curious  house  of  skins  which 
he  placed  on  wheels  so  that  it  could  be  moved  to  any  part  of  the 
parade  ground.  During  this  same  period  old  Fort  Brewerton  was 
also  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  the  55th  under  Captain  Mungo 
Campbell.  It  was  in  the  Oswego  of  this  period  that  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  laid  the  scenes  of  his  famous  novel,  “The  Pathfinder.”  Some 
years  later  Cooper  was  stationed  at  Oswego  as  a  young  midshipman 
on  the  Oneida,  an  American  brig,  and  became  thoroughly  steeped 
in  Oswego  history  and  tradition. 

Pontiac’s  war  occasioned  excitement  in  Oswego  as  it  did  in  all 
the  frontier  posts.  In  1764  General  Bradstreet,  hero  of  the  bitter 
engagement  on  the  Oswego  river  during  the  French  war,  passed 
through  Oswego  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  bound  for  the  Illinois 
country.  At  Oswego  he  was  joined  by  Sir  William  Johnson  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  Indians.  Later  when  Pontiac  was  subdued 
there  occurred  in  Oswego  one  of  the  most  dramatic  events  in  the 
dramatic  history  of  that  frontier  post.  It  was  the  great  council  be¬ 
tween  Sir  William  Johnson  and  Pontiac  at  which  the  peace  between 
the  western  Indians  and  the  British  was  formally  ratified.  The 
council  was  held  in  July,  1866.  Pontiac  with  a  few  members  of  his 
tribe  arrived  at  Oswego  on  July  18th,  having  paddled  all  the  way 
from  distant  Lake  Michigan.  Sir  William  Johnson  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  Six  Nations  arrived  two  days  later.  As  there  was  no  place 
at  Oswego  big  enough  to  house  the  council,  a  great  awning  of  ever¬ 
greens  was  erected.  Here  Sir  William,  wrapped  in  a  scarlet  blanket, 
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richly  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  and  surrounded  by  the  Iroquois  chiefs 
in  their  most  colorful  regalia  and  British  officers  in  their  brilliant 
uniforms,  met  in  solemn  council  with  the  great  western  chief,  who, 
with  his  headdress  of  eagle  feathers,  was  an  imposing  figure,  him¬ 
self.  The  council  went  on  for  several  days  with  much  oratory,  feast¬ 
ing  and  drinking.  The  peace  pipe  was  smoked,  the  peace  agreed  to, 
and  silver  medals  distributed  to  all  the  participants.  On  the  last  day 
of  July  Pontiac  and  his  chieftains  took  their  departure,  Sir  William 
Johnson  waving  adieu  as  the  Ottawa  canoes  disappeared  in  the  dis¬ 
tance. 


THE  REVOLUTION 

Then  after  years  of  smoldering  rebellion  came  the  Revolution. 
There  was  a  moment  of  restless  uncertainty  along  the  Mohawk  and 
the  die  was  cast.  Sir  William  Johnson  had  died  in  1774,  just  as  the 
first  mutterings  of  the  Revolution  were  making  themselves  heard. 
Col.  Guy  Johnson,  his  nephew,  called  a  great  council  of  the  Iroquois 
nations  at  Oswego  and  they  declared  for  the  British  cause.  Sir  John 
Johnson,  son  of  the  great  Sir  William,  stayed  on  at  Johnson  Hall, 
but  the  Patriots  became  convinced  that  he  was  organizing  the  loyal¬ 
ists  for  action  and  a  detachment  of  Continentals  was  sent  to  the 
Hall  to  place  Sir  John  under  arrest.  Hearing  of  this  plan,  Sir  John 
gathered  together  his  Highlanders,  his  Mohawk  Valley  Germans  and 
his  Indians  and  fled  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  It  has  usually  been 
supposed  that  he  took  the  well  known  trail  to  Racquette  Lake  and 
from  there  followed  the  Racquette  river  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  But 
Mr.  Richard  C.  Ellsworth,  secretary  of  St.  Lawrence  University, 
than  whom  there  is  no  more  exact  student  of  North  Country  history 
now  living,  is  not  at  all  sure  that  Sir  John  and  his  retainers  did 
not  go  down  the  Grass.  Two,  old,  brass  fourteen-pounders  were 
discovered  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  one  near  the  outlet  of  Long 
Lake,  the  other  about  two  miles  south  of  Big  Tupper  Lake  and  these 
are  presumed  to  have  been  abandoned  by  Sir  John  on  his  march 
through  the  wilderness.  In  a  letter  written  January  20th,  1777, 
Sir  John,  himself,  says  simply:  “Upon  my  arrival  at  St.  Regis  with 
my  party  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  who  were  almost 
starved  and  wore  out  for  lack  of  provisions  being  nine  days  without 
anything  to  subsist  upon  but  wild  onions,  roots  and  the  leaves  of  the 
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beech  trees,  I  was  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  by  the  In¬ 
dians.” 

The  Mohawks,  the  Senecas  and  the  Onondagas  took  the  war  path. 
Only  the  Oneidas  lingered  uncertainly.  Once  more  the  old  trails  from 
the  Mohawk  to  the  St.  Lawrence  were  trod  by  stealthy  braves,  hun¬ 
gry  for  scalps.  Oswegatchie  became  a  post  of  some  importance 
again.  The  rebellious  German  farmers  held  the  Mohawk  river;  the 
British  held  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lake.  Northern  New  York 
again  became  a  frontier  and  a  battle  ground. 

ST.  LEGER’S  EXPEDITION 

Not  until  1777  did  the  war  touch  Northern  New  York.  Burgoyne 
had  set  forth  on  his  expedition  to  split  the  rebellious  colonies  in 
twain  and  thus  end  the  war  at  one  stroke.  Colonel  Barry  St.  Leger 
was  to  lead  another  expedition  having  for  its  object  the  capture  of 
Fort  Stanwix,  which  stood  like  a  sentinel  guarding  the  Mohawk  re¬ 
gion,  and  then  to  ravage  the  Mohawk  and  join  Burgoyne  at  Albany. 
St.  Leger  with  his  force  of  British  soldiers,  Hessians,  Tories  and 
Indians,  were  to  rendezvous  at  Buck  Island,  proceed  from  thence  to 
Oswego  and  then  march  to  Stanwix.  He  was  an  able  officer  with 
considerable  experience  in  border  warfare  gained  in  the  French 
war,  but  pig-headed  and  reluctant  to  accept  advice  from  the  Tory 
officers  who  served  under  him.  Twenty-five  years  before  Braddock 
had  made  the  same  mistake. 

Buck  Island,  now  known  as  Carleton  Island,  lies  just  off  the 
village  of  Cape  Vincent  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  For  many  years 
its  importance  from  a  military  standpoint  had  been  recognized.  The 
island  is  about  three  miles  long  by  half  a  mile  wide  and  is  composed 
entirely  of  stone  with  a  thin  covering  of  extremely  fertile  soil.  Tory 
refugees  had  gathered  on  the  island  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  and  by  1776  a  storehouse  was  located  there  to  which  stores 
were  brought  from  La  Chine  and  later  loaded  for  Niagara  and  Os¬ 
wego.  It  was  a  natural  point  for  troops  to  concentrate  before  mov¬ 
ing  on  to  Oswego,  isolated  as  it  was  and  far  from  the  seat  of  war. 
By  the  middle  of  June  the  commanding  officer  at  Oswegatchie  had 
been  notified  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  move  to  Buck  Island  with 
St.  Leger,  leaving  only  an  officer  and  twenty  men  at  Oswegatchie. 
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And  by  early  in  July,  St.  Leger  and  his  whole  force  were  on  the 
island  busily  engaged  in  building  bark  huts  for  a  short  stay. 

St.  Leger  had  about  500  white  men  and  an  indeterminate  number 
of  Indians.  There  was  a  detachment  of  the  34th  regiment,  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  which  St.  Leger  was  an  officer,  a  portion  of  the  famous 
Eighth  regiment,  or  the  King’s  Regiment  of  Foot,  one  of  the  most 
noted  regiments  in  His  Majesty’s  service,  Sir  John  Johnson’s  regi¬ 
ment  of  Royal  Greens,  mostly  Tories  from  the  Mohawk,  some  of 
Butler’s  rangers,  one  company  of  Hessian  riflemen,  a  group  of  Can¬ 
adian  axemen  and  the  Indians  under  Col.  Daniel  Claus.  According 
to  Sir  John  Johnson’s  Orderly  Book,  the  little  army  arrived  at  Buck 
Island  July  8th  and  immediately  started  to  erect  temporary  dwell¬ 
ings  and  to  clear  a  portion  of  the  plateau  of  the  island.  St.  Leger 
made  sure  of  the  industry  of  his  troops  by  directing  that  they  be 
furnished  liquor  while  at  work  “as  might  seem  proper.” 

It  was  while  the  force  was  at  Buck  Island  that  orders  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  King  appointing  Col.  Claus  superintendent  of  the 
Indian  department  for  the  expedition.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Sir 
William  Johnson,  had  served  with  distinction  during  the  French 
war  and  had  early  in  life  acquired  the  ability  to  converse  fluently 
in  the  Iroquois  tongue.  Already  the  expedition  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  lack  of  provisions.  Also  strict  orders  were  given  about  is¬ 
suing  rum  to  the  Indians  who  were  already  giving  trouble.  But  St. 
Leger  was  unable  to  adhere  to  this  resolution  and  soon  after  we 
find  Claus  complaining  that  the  commander  had  issued  a  quart  of 
rum  apiece  to  the  Indians  “which  made  them  all  beastly  drunk,  and 
in  which  case  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  men  to  quiet  them.” 

On  July  11th,  St.  Leger  proudly  announced  to  his  men  that  Fort 
Ticonderoga  had  fallen  and  that  his  troops  were  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  embark  at  an  hour’s  notice.  Provisions  for  500  men 
for  forty  days  were  stored  in  the  boats  and  ammunition  prepared 
for  use  of  the  two  six-pounders  and  the  two  mortars  which  com¬ 
prised  the  artillery  of  the  expedition.  On  July  19th,  the  long  line 
of  batteaux,  piloted  by  the  armed  sloop,  Charity,  set  out  for  Oswego. 

What  a  stirring  scene  it  must  have  been  as  the  heavy,  cumbersome 
boats  were  slowly  rowed  along  the  old  water  route  to  Oswego  which 
had  been  followed  in  days  gone  by  by  the  armies  of  de  la  Barre, 
Frontenac  and  Montcalm.  The  sun  was  just  rising  over  the  broad 
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bosom  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  the  advance  guard  moved  forward. 
The  big  batteaux,  forty  feet  in  length  by  six  beam,  were  each  pro¬ 
pelled  by  four  oarsmen  selected  from  among  the  Canadian  familiar 
with  the  route.  In  the  foremost  of  them  were  picked  men  from  the 
34th  and  the  Eighth  regiments,  the  34th  gay  in  their  new  scarlet 
coats  piped  with  yellow,  the  Eighth  in  that  distinctive  blue  uniform 
in  which  they  had  won  glory  on  many  a  battle  field.  On  the  flanks 
hovered  the  Indians  in  their  bark  canoes,  glistening  with  grease  and 
brilliant  with  the  Vermillion  Col.  Claus  had  secured  for  them  at  his 
own  expense.  From  the  sloop  which  carried  the  commander-in-chief, 
the  Union  Jack  waved  to  the  breeze.  Behind  came  the  long  line  of 
heavily-laden  boats.  Here  were  Tories  smarting  for  revenge,  Hes¬ 
sian  bearded  and  booted,  knowing  little  and  caring  less  about  the 
causes  of  the  war,  Canadian  boatmen  singing  snatches  of  French 
boating  songs  as  they  bent  at  the  oars,  British  regulars  in  bright 
uniforms — what  a  colorful  sight  on  this  July  morning  with  all  about 
them  blue  water  and  the  green  of  the  forests. 

Southward  and  westward  they  moved,  following  the  old  Onondaga 
canoe  route,  past  Henderson  Bay  where  Champlain  and  his  red  allies 
had  landed  150  years  before,  past  Six  Town  Point  where  the  mighty 
Montcalm  had  marshalled  his  host  for  the  advance  on  Oswego,  past 
La  Famine,  scene  of  the  great  council  between  the  French  and  the 
Iroquois,  until  Oswego  with  the  blackened  ruins  of  old  Fort  Oswego 
and  the  log  and  mud  walls  of  new  Fort  Ontario  hove  into  view. 

At  Oswego  there  was  a  brief  pause  and  then  a  detachment  of 
the  Eighth  regiment  and  a  number  of  Indians  under  Lieut.  Bird 
were  sent  forward  as  an  advance  guard,  followed  a  few  days  later 
by  St.  Leger  and  the  main  body  of  troops.  Past  Bradstreet’s  Rift 
where  the  bitter  fight  between  the  British  boatmen  and  the  French 
and  Indians  had  occurred  in  the  Seven  Years  War,  went  the  motley, 
little  army,  until  finally  the  whole  force  was  drawn  up  before  sturdy 
Fort  Stanwix  and  the  seige  started. 

It  is  no  part  of  this  tale  to  tell  the  stirring  story  of  the  seige  of 
Fort  Stanwix,  of  Herkimer’s  march  and  the  bloody  battle  at  Or- 
iskany,  of  the  first  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  blotch  of  color  in  the  smoke 
of  the  battle,  and  finally  of  St.  Leger’s  retreat  with  a  beaten  and 
discouraged  force.  Off  Point  Peninsula,  on  the  way  back  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  a  number  of  the  British  boats  were  wrecked  in  a  high 
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wind,  and  there  is  an  old  legend  that  a  paymaster  in  one  of  the 
wrecked  boats  buried  his  gold  somewhere  on  Point  Peninsula.  Nu¬ 
merous  treasure  hunters  throughout  the  years  have  dug  for  it,  never 
securing  anything  for  their  pains  excepting  exercise. 

FORT  HALDIMAND 

Determination  to  build  a  fort  at  Buck  Island  followed  the  St. 
Leger  expedition.  In  August,  1778,  Lieut.  William  Twiss  of  the  en¬ 
gineers  visited  the  island  and  was  greatly  impressed  with  its  de¬ 
fensive  possibilities.  It  was  Lieut.  Twiss  who  named  the  island 
Carleton  Island  and  it  was  also  he  who  proposed  that  the  fort  to  be 
built  there  be  named  Fort  Haldimand.  Captain  Aubrey  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  island  when  the  fort  was  building  and  on  September 
8th,  1778,  he  was  able  to  report  to  General  Haldimand  that  “all  the 
lower  logs  for  the  works  here  will  be  laid  this  afternoon,  a  general 
hospital  is  building  .  .  .  and  your  excellency  may  be  assured  of  ev¬ 
ery  precaution  for  the  security  and  defense  of  this  island  and  against 
surprise.  That  same  date  Lieut.  Twiss  reported  that  a  long  parapet 
eight  feet  high  and  eight  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  was  in  the  course 
of  construction. 

A  detachment  of  Royal  Yorkers  was  then  stationed  at  the  post. 
This  was  Sir  John  Johnson’s  regiment,  first  known  as  the  Royal 
Greens  from  their  uniforms  but  now  attired  in  scarlet  coats  faced 
with  blue.  Later  there  was  a  detachment  of  the  Tory  regiment  known 
as  the  Royal  Highland  Immigrants  on  the  island,  their  colorful 
Highland  garb  a  continual  source  of  admiration  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians.  Oneida  Indians  in  the  service  of  the  Continentals  hung 
about  the  mainland  and  severely  tried  the  nerves  of  the  garrison. 
There  were  strict  orders  about  fires  at  night  and  only  young  and 
active  men  were  placed  on  guard  duty.  On  June  3rd,  1779,  cere¬ 
monies  were  held  on  the  island  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  George 
III.  The  troops  were  lined  up  on  the  parade  ground  and  the  great 
guns  in  the  fort  and  upon  the  ships  in  the  harbor  thundered  out  the 
royal  salute. 

Today  one  may  see  the  crumbling,  stone  chimneys  and  the  trenches 
cut  in  solid  rock  which  are  all  that  remain  of  once  proud  Fort  Haldi¬ 
mand.  Here  was  one  of  the  most  important  outposts  of  England 
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during  the  Revolution.  Men  whose  names  are  written  in  blood  in 
our  border  history  made  this  their  base.  Joseph  Brant,  the  scourge 
of  the  border,  Col.  Claus,  the  ranger  chief,  Sir  John  Johnson,  the  two 
Butlers  and  many  others  here  organized  those  terrible  raids  upon  the 
Mohawk  settlements  that  fill  one  with  horror  to  this  day.  Here  Eng¬ 
lish  agents  paid  a  bounty  to  the  Indians  for  scalps  and  the  scalps 
that  were  paid  for  were  often  those  of  defenceless  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Here  Brant  s  Indians  made  their  headquarters,  sometimes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them,  supported  and  furnished  with  cheap  finery  by  the 
British  military  authorities  and  from  here  they  set  forth  on  their 
expeditions  of  murder  and  pillage.  It  was  a  strong  fortress  for  its 
day  and  was  never  attacked  by  the  Continentals  although  often 
American  scouts  would  watch  the  garrison  from  the  mainland  and 
perchance  capture  a  Britisher  or  two  to  be  taken  back  to  Fort  Stan- 
wix  for  questioning. 

But  one  attempt  was  made  against  the  British  posts  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  that  a  minor  one,  from  a  military  standpoint, 
against  Oswegatchie.  About  the  middle  of  April,  1779,  Lieut.  Thomas 
McClennan  left  Fort  Stanwix,  or  Fort  Schuyler,  as  the  Americans 
called  it,  with  Lieut.  Hardenbergh  and  about  thirty  men  of  the 
Continental  line  together  with  some  Oneida  Indians  for  Oswegat¬ 
chie.  It  took  the  little  force  a  week  to  reach  the  vicinity  of  Oswe¬ 
gatchie,  travel  at  that  time  of  the  year  through  the  northern  forests 
being  especially  difficult.  Two  Onondagas  in  a  canoe  were  captured 
on  the  Oswegatchie  river  by  McClennan’s  Oneidas  and  the  prisoners 
told  the  Americans  that  Oswegatchie  was  garrisoned  by  about  forty 
men.  Four  soldiers  were  captured  before  the  British  became  aware 
of  the  presence  of  the  Americans.  Then  they  sent  out  a  small  party 
to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  foe.  The  Continentals,  adept  at  bush 
fighting,  prepared  an  ambush  for  them  and  killed  two  before  the 
British  retreated  to  the  fort.  The  British  then  opened  fire  with  their 
artillery  and  the  Americans  were  forced  to  retreat  to  the  shelter  of 
the  woods,  finally  returning  to  Fort  Schuyler  when  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  they  could  not  hope  to  capture  the  fort. 

This  is  the  same  Lieut.  McClennan,  who  the  year  previous  had 
been  sent  by  Col.  Gansevoort  to  destroy  Fort  Ontario.  Here  he  was 
more  successful  than  at  Oswegatchie.  The  Continentals  found  no  one 
there  but  a  woman  and  her  children.  This  family  they  placed  in  an 
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outhouse  with  their  furniture,  and  then  proceeded  to  burn  Fort  On¬ 
tario  and  the  buildings  about  it. 

THE  LAST  RAID  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

But  while  Oswego  was  seldom  garrisoned  during  the  Revolution 
and  Oswegatchie  was  an  insignificant  post  at  best,  Carleton  Island 
became  one  of  the  most  formidable  outposts  of  England,  with  some¬ 
times  as  many  as  600  men  stationed  there  in  addition  to  hundreds  of 
Indians.  The  winter  of  1779-80  Molly  Brant,  sister  of  Joseph  and 
known  generally  as  “Brown  Lady  Johnson”  from  the  fact  that  for 
years  she  had  been  the  consort  of  His  Majesty’s  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs,  spent  several  months  on  the  island  and  although  she 
was  insatiable  in  her  demands  and  insisted  that  a  home  should  be 
built  for  her,  her  influence  over  the  Indians  was  great  and  her  every 
whim  was  granted.  Gen.  Haldimand  cautioned  the  commander  at  Fort 
Haldimand  to  keep  “Miss  Molly”  in  a  “good  temper”  and  later  Cap¬ 
tain  Fraser,  the  commander,  was  able  to  write  the  general  that  Molly 
had  “got  into  her  new  house  and  seems  better  satisfied  than  I  have 
ever  seen  her.”  But  satisfied  or  not  “Miss  Molly”  must  have  con¬ 
trasted  many  times  her  residence  in  the  wilderness  of  Northern  New 
York  with  the  years  when  she  was  the  respected  mistress  of  Johnson 
Hall  and,  surrounded  by  her  half-breed  children,  lived  in  all  the  lux¬ 
ury  that  a  wealthy  and  indulgent  man  could  lavish  upon  her. 

It  was  from  Carleton  Island  that  the  last  British  raid  upon  the 
Mohawk  Valley  during  the  Revolutionary  War  was  launched.  Bloody 
days  had  come  to  the  “Valley.”  The  Tories  and  their  Indian  allies 
had  ravished  it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Men,  women  and  children 
had  been  butchered  and  their  scalps  carried  back  to  Carleton  Island. 
Ruin,  desolation  and  discouragement  reigned  all  along  the  Mohawk 
and  there  seemed  some  justification  for  the  stories  told  by  Major 
John  Ross,  commander  of  His  Majesty’s  forces  at  Fort  Haldimand, 
that  the  rebels  were  all  but  beaten  and  that  before  many  months  the 
Tories  and  their  red-skinned  allies  would  be  back  in  their  old  homes, 
avenging  themselves  upon  their  misguided  neighbors  at  their  leisure. 
But  although  it  would  be  many  weeks  before  the  news  would  pene¬ 
trate  to  this  wilderness  post,  Cornwallis  was  already  at  Yorktown. 
Within  a  week  he  would  be  hemmed  in  by  Washington’s  little  army 
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and  would  be  forced  to  yield  up  his  sword  to  the  great  American 
leader. 

But  there  was  no  thought  of  defeat  on  this  fall  day  as  the  long 
me  of  heavily-laden  batteaux  moved  slowly  away  from  Carleton 
Island  and  swung  towards  the  lake,  the  Canadian  boatmen  grunting 
from  the  efforts  of  their  labor.  From  the  bow  of  the  leading  boat  the 
Union  Jack  flapped  lazily.  It  was  October  and  there  was  a  breath 
of  winter  in  the  air.  The  soldiers,  wedged  into  the  clumsy  boats, 
rew  their  greatcoats  about  their  ears,  grumbling  among  themselves. 
It  was  a  long  way  to  Oswego  and  poling  was  slow  work  at  best.  But 
to  the  Indians  who  glided  along  over  the  bosom  of  the  river  in  their 
light,  bark  canoes,  it  was  a  different  matter.  Ahead  were  scalps, 
plunder  and  probably  rum.  Certainly  there  would  be  little  fighting. 
Had  not  Major  Ross  assured  them  that  the  rebels  were  disheartened 
and  would  flee  at  the  slightest  provocation? 

There  were  600  men  in  the  force  which  Major  Ross,  command¬ 
ant  at  Fort  Haldimand,  led  in  his  expedition  against  Warren’s  Bush. 
News  of  the  raid  had  been  carefully  guarded.  Gen.  Haldimand  had 
laid  great  store  upon  this  expedition.  He  proposed  to  give  the  rebels 
a  lesson  which  they  would  not  soon  forget.  At  Oswego  troops  from 
Niagara  were  to  join  Ross.  It  was  to  be  the  most  pretentious  British 
raid  on  the  Mohawk  settlements  in  many  a  day.  Probably  Gen.  Haldi¬ 
mand  and  Major  Ross  little  dreamed  that  it  was  to  be  the  last  one 
and  that  the  battles  which  were  to  be  fought  in  the  course  of  this 
expedition  were  to  be  the  last  battles  of  the  Revolution  on  the  soil 
of  New  York  State. 

It  was  well  that  Major  Ross  had  taken  precautions  to  carefully 
conceal  news  of  his  expedition.  Continental  scouts  were  continually 
prowling  around  the  island  and  often  took  prisoners  almost  under 
the  eyes  of  the  British  sentinels.  What  a  sight  it  would  have  been 
for  an  American  scout  this  October  morning,  viewing  boat  after  boat 
loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  scarlet-coated  soldiers,  other  boats  piled 
high  with  supplies,  and  Indians,  greased,  plumed  and  painted  for 
battle.  The  scout,  were  he  a  resident  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  would 
have  seen  that  many  boats  were  loaded  with  Tories  of  Sir  John 
Johnson’s  regiment  of  Royal  Yorkers.  He  could  have  told  them  from 
the  blue  pipings  on  their  scarlet  coats  and  probably  would  have  rec¬ 
ognized  many  of  the  officers  and  men  as  former  neighbors.  And  he 
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would  have  seen,  too,  that  there  were  a  goodly  number  of  British 
regulars  in  the  party,  including  a  company  of  the  famous  Eighth 
regiment  of  Foot,  sometimes  called  the  King’s  regiment.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  that  grenadiers  of  the  Eighth  had  followed  this  route 
to  Oswego,  nor  was  this  expedition  of  Major  Ross  to  be  any  the  less 
disastrous  than  the  earlier  one  of  St.  Leger. 

It  is  no  intention  of  this  writer  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  Ross’ 
raid  on  Warren’s  Bush.  That  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  and  not  to  the  history  of  Northern  New  York.  One  who  likes 
to  go  to  the  original  sources  can  read  the  British  story  of  the  raid 
in  the  report  of  Major  Ross  to  Gen.  Haldimand  in  the  Haldimand 
Papers  in  the  Canadian  Archives.  Or,  if  he  prefers  the  American 
account,  he  can  read  Col.  Willett’s  report  in  the  Clinton  Papers, 
probably  as  realistic  and  vivid  account  of  an  engagement  as  ever 
was  incorporated  in  an  official  report.  Or  he  can  turn  the  pages  of 
Chamber’s  “The  Reckoning”  and  read  how  Walter  Butler  died  at  the 
ford  on  West  Canada  creek,  praying  for  the  mercy  he  was  never 
known  to  give. 

It  is  sufficient  for  this  story  to  say  that  Ross  had  anything  but 
easy  going  after  he  had  left  his  boats  at  Oneida  Lake  and  followed 
the  trail  to  the  Mohawk.  True  his  men  burned  some  twenty  houses 
in  the  vicinity  of  Warren’s  Bush  and  killed  two  men  besides  destroy¬ 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  grain  before  crossing  the  Mohawk  and  march¬ 
ing  to  Johnson  Hall,  closely  pursued  the  while  by  Col.  Willett  and  a 
force  of  Continentals.  Here  a  sharp  engagement  was  fought  which 
ended  in  Ross  retreating  into  the  woods  with  Willett  hard  after  him. 
An  American  detachment  by  forced  marches  reached  Oneida  Lake 
and  destroyed  the  British  boats  leaving  Ross  but  one  alternative  and 
that  was  to  get  back  to  Carleton  Island  over  the  old  Oswegatchie 
trail  which  followed  West  Canada  creek  and  then  crossed  the  divide 
into  the  Black  River  Valley. 

Snow  fell  and  it  was  hard  going  for  Ross  and  his  men.  To  make 
things  worse,  a  number  of  his  Indians  deserted  and  provisions  were 
short.  So  hot  was  the  pursuit  that  Walter  Butler  was  killed  at  the 
ford  at  West  Canada  creek  which  ever  since  has  been  called  Butler’s 
ford.  Butler,  who  commanded  the  rear  guard,  was  shot  by  an  Oneida 
Indian  in  the  service  of  the  Americans.  He  fell  wounded  on  the 
banks  of  the  creek,  deserted  by  his  men,  and  the  Indian  immediately 
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swam  the  creek  and  dispatched  the  hated  Tory  chieftain  with  his 
tomahawk,  crying  “Remember  Cherry  Valley/’  when  Butler  begged 
for  quarter.  Willett  tells  the  story  of  the  retreat  with  the  touch  of 
an  artist.  “Their  flight  was  performed  in  Indian  file  upon  a  con¬ 
stant  trot,”  he  writes,  “and  one  man  being  knocked  on  the  head  or 
falling  off  into  the  woods  never  stopped  the  progress  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  nor  even  the  fall  of  their  favorite  Butler,  could  attract  their 
attention  so  much  as  to  induce  them  to  take  even  the  money  or  any¬ 
thing  else  out  of  his  pocket,  although  he  was  not  dead  when  found 
by  one  of  our  Indians,  who  finished  his  business  for  him  and  got  a 
considerable  booty.” 

It  was  well  into  November  before  Ross  and  his  men  got  back  be¬ 
hind  the  log  walls  of  Fort  Haldimand  at  Carleton  Island  and  losses 
had  been  heavy  in  the  hard  march  through  the  woods.  It  was  the 
last  Tory  gesture  of  the  war.  The  British  losses  had  been  severe 
and  particularly  did  they  feel  the  loss  of  the  younger  Butler.  “I 
read  with  much  concern  the  fate  of  Capt’n  Butler,”  Gen.  Haldimand 
wrote  piously  to  Major  Ross.  “He  was  a  very  active,  promising  offi¬ 
cer,  and  one  of  those  whose  loss,  at  all  times,  but  particularly  in  the 
present  is  much  to  be  lamented.”  But  a  contemporary  American  ac¬ 
count  gives  a  different  estimate.  “Walter  N.  Butler  was  one  of  the 
most  inhuman  wretches  that  ever  disgraced  humanity,”  declares  this 
writer.  “Ferocious,  blood-thirsty  and  cruel,  he  seemed  to  revel  in 
perfect  delight  at  the  spectacle  of  human  suffering.  He  surpassed 
the  savages  in  barbarity.” 

Now  Carleton  Island  belongs  to  the  General  Electric  Company 
and  will  be  transformed  into  a  Summer  playground  for  its  officials 
and  employes.  Golf  courses  are  being  fitted  out  and  there  will  be 
recreational  halls  and  bathing  houses  and  all  that  goes  to  make  a 
vacation  resort.  Fortunately,  the  crumbling,  old  chimneys — all  that 
remain  of  Fort  Haldimand — are  to  be  preserved.  It  is  hard  to  real¬ 
ize,  as  one  stands  today  where  once  the  log  barracks  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  hospital  stood,  that  here  150  years  ago  was  a  fortress  which  the 
British  engineers  considered  almost  impregnable.  Now  the  placid 
St.  Lawrence  flows  by  uniting  rather  than  dividing  two  peaceful  na¬ 
tions  with  not  a  fortification  along  their  thousands  of  miles  of  fron¬ 
tier.  It  is  a  far  cry  back  to  the  days  of  the  Revolution  when  war 
blazed  along  the  Mohawk  and  the  names  of  Joseph  Brant,  Walter 
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Butler  and  Daniel  Claus  inspired  terror  up  and  down  “the  Valley.” 
Then  Carleton  Island — or  Buck  Island,  as  the  Continentals  knew  it — 
was  often  mentioned  in  the  official  documents.  To  the  sturdy  Ger¬ 
man  militiamen  who  guarded  their  homes  along  the  Mohawk,  it  was 
a  nest  of  Tories  which  they  dreamed  some  day  of  cleaning  out. 

Read  the  musty  papers  in  the  Canadian  archives  and  the  Carle- 
ton  Island  of  Revolutionary  days  lives  again.  One  hears  the  regular 
tread  of  the  sentries,  marching  their  posts,  their  eyes  fastened  on 
the  mainland  where,  perchance,  Oneida  scouts  were  hidden.  One 
sees  again  the  log  barracks,  Highlanders  in  bright,  plaid  kilts,  Brit¬ 
ish  Grenadiers  in  scarlet  coats,  dusky  braves,  constantly  coming  and 
going,  and  Tory  rangers,  decked  and  painted  like  Indians  and  hardly 
more  civilized.  Men  whose  names  live  in  history  appear  before  our 
eyes.  Here  is  Sir  John  Johnson,  small-calibred  son  of  a  great  father, 
Col.  Daniel  Claus,  His  Majesty’s  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs, 
Walter  Butler,  whose  blood  is  soon  to  dye  red  the  waters  of  West 
Canada  creek,  and  Joseph  Brant,  powerful  chieftain  of  the  Mohawks, 
intelligent,  educated  in  the  white  man’s  schools,  a  favorite  of  old 
Sir  William  Johnson,  and,  some  biographers  hint,  possibly  one  of 
his  many  sons. 

Such  was  the  Carleton  Island  of  Revolutionary  days,  a  rendez¬ 
vous  of  Indians  and  Tories,  a  forest  outpost  of  King  George  III,  a 
base  for  raids  against  the  Mohawk  settlements.  From  here  St.  Leger 
started  for  Oriskany,  from  here  Walter  Butler  went  forth  to  die, 
and  from  here  Ross  led  the  last  British  raid  of  the  war.  Who  will 
read  the  story  of  Carleton  Island  and  say  that  Northern  New  York 
has  no  Revolutionary  War  history? 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  GREAT  LAND  PATENTS 


THE  TEN  TOWNS— MACOMB’S  PURCHASE— SCRIBA’S  PATENT— “GRAND  RAP¬ 
IDES’  PROMISED  LAND” — THE  ERA  OF  SETTLEMENT. 

With  the  war  over  and  the  Federal  government  daily  becoming 
more  stable,  the  state  decided  to  make  an  effort  to  dispose  of  the 
great  tracts  of  unsurveyed  and,  to  a  large  extent,  unexplored  lands 
in  Northern  New  York.  There  was  a  reason  behind  this.  The  thin 
line  of  settlements  along  the  Mohawk  still  bore  the  scars  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  Indian  raids  of  the  Revolution.  There  was  no  certainty  of  con¬ 
tinued  peace  with  England.  Feeling  still  remained  intense.  The  hor¬ 
ror  of  border  warfare  was  too  recent  and  the  knowledge  that  but  a 
few  years  before  English  gold  had  been  paid  for  American  scalps 
at  Carleton  Island  did  not  help.  Furthermore  the  Union  Jack  still 
waved  over  the  military  posts  at  Oswego,  Carleton  Island  and  Oswe- 
gatchie.  Theoretically  the  river  and  the  lake  was  the  boundary  but 
the  British  still  hung  on  stubbornly  upon  one  pretense  or  the  other 
to  their  old  posts.  Along  the  Northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sir 
John  Johnson  and  his  Tories  were  building  new  homes  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  wilderness  and  waiting  their  chance  for  revenge.  There, 
too,  lived  two  sons  and  a  sister  of  Benedict  Arnold.  It  required  but 
a  small  spark  to  set  the  whole  border  aflame  once  more. 

It  was  probably  with  this  in  mind  that  the  state  of  New  York 
decided  to  establish  the  first  line  of  defense  along  the  trails  leading 
from  Canada  in  the  form  of  sturdy  settlers  who  might  be  depended 
upon  to  fight  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  when  their  homes  were  threatened. 
Consequently  in  1787  the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  of  the  state 
directed  the  Surveyor  General  to  lay  out  ten  townships  in  two  ranges 
of  five  each,  extending  from  the  head  of  Long  Sault  Island  to  the  pres- 
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ent  Oak  Point.  Each  township  was  to  contain  100  square  miles  and 
to  be  as  nearly  square  as  possible.  By  the  same  act  under  which  the 
ten  townships  were  sold,  the  legislature  provided  for  laying  out  a 
military  tract  in  the  present  Franklin  and  Clinton  counties,  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  Revolutionary  soldiers.  But  no  part  of  this  tract  was 
ever  patented  to  military  claimants  and  it  was  sold  like  other  land 
by  the  Commissioners. 

In  1789  the  legislature  set  aside  a  great  tract  of  land  westward  of 
the  Oswego  river  to  be  distributed  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  Surveyor  General  was  directed  to  divide  it  into  towns,  town 
No.  1  to  be  the  one  immediately  west  of  Oswego  Falls.  Thus  all  the 
present  Oswego  county  west  of  the  Oswego  river  was  included  in  the 
military  tract,  although  but  two  of  the  towns  into  which  the  tract 
was  divided  were  in  any  part  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Oswego 
county,  these  being  Hannibal  and  Lysander.  The  military  town  of 
Lysander  embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  present  town  of  Granby 
in  Oswego  county,  the  remainder  of  the  town  being  in  the  present 
Onondaga  county.  The  military  town  of  Hannibal  comprised  the 
present  towns  of  Hannibal,  Oswego  and  a  small  part  of  Granby  in 
Oswego  county,  and  the  present  town  of  Sterling  in  Cayuga  county. 

The  Ten  Towns,  so  called,  in  the  present  St.  Lawrence  county 
were  named  Louisville,  Stockholm,  Potsdam,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Can¬ 
ton,  DeKalb,  Oswegatchie,  Hague  and  Cambray  and  in  1787  the  land 
included  in  them  was  practically  all  sold  to  Alexander  Macomb,  a 
resident  of  New  York,  who  had  made  a  fortune  in  the  fur  trade  with 
John  Jacob  Astor.  It  was  in  his  big  house  on  Broadway,  a  little  be¬ 
low  Trinity  Church,  that  President  Washington  resided  when  New 
York  was  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  Soon  after  the  great 
treaty  had  been  made  between  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Iro¬ 
quois  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1788  by  which  the  Indians  ceeded  a  large 
portion  of  their  lands  in  Northern  New  York  to  the  state,  this  same 
Alexander  Macomb,  probably  associated  with  two  other  New  York 
men,  William  Constable  and  Daniel  McCormick,  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  nearly  4,000,000  acres  comprising  the  major  part  of  North¬ 
ern  New  York  at  a  price  of  eight  pence  an  acre.  The  purchase  was 
divided  into  six  great  tracts,  Tract  No.  1  being  in  general  the  pres¬ 
ent  Franklin  county,  Tracts  II  and  III  being  in  St.  Lawrence  county, 
and  Tract  IV  portions  of  Herkimer,  Lewis  and  Jefferson  counties. 
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The  division  line  between  Tracts  V  and  VI  was  never  run.  These 
tracts  included  portions  of  the  present  Oswego,  Jefferson,  Lewis  and 
Herkimer  counties. 

The  sale  of  such  a  great  tract  of  land  at  such  a  low  price  caused 
a  storm  of  criticism  from  enemies  of  the  administration.  The  Land 
Commissioners  were  accused  of  dishonesty  and  also  of  complicity 
in  a  deep-laid  plot  to  bring  about  the  annexation  of  the  territory  to 
Canada.  Even  Governor  Clinton  was  charged  with  conniving  in  a 
treasonable  scheme.  The  fact  that  adjoining  tracts  had  been  sold  a 
short  time  before  for  between  two  and  three  shillings  an  acre  lent 
color  to  the  charge.  There  was  a  legislative  investigation  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  complete  vindication  of  everyone  accused,  but  it  was  appar¬ 
ent  to  all  that  the  lands  had  been  sold  too  cheaply  and  that  someone 
had  exercised  a  good  deal  of  influence  at  Albany. 

The  lands  were  of  course  purchased  for  speculation  at  a  time 
when  gambling  in  “wild  lands”  had  become  a  pastime  of  the  wealthy 
and  great  portions  of  the  tract  soon  passed  to  other  hands.  By  far 
the  larger  portion,  comprising  Great  Tracts  IV,  V  and  VI  were  soon 
taken  over  by  William  Constable  for  50,000  pounds  after  Macomb 
had  failed  and  had  been  lodged  in  prison  for  his  debts.  It  is  no  in¬ 
tention  of  this  writer  to  trace  the  intricate  chain  of  land  titles  from 
the  original  owners  and  the  constant  subdivision  of  these  tracts  as 
the  years  went  on.  The  student  interested  in  these  transfers  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  excellent  histories  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin,  Lewis 
and  Jefferson  counties  by  the  late  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  written 
some  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  also  to  Mr.  Crisfield  Johnson’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Oswego  County. 

Soon  after  the  Macomb  Purchase,  in  August,  1791,  John  and 
Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt,  merchants  of  New  York,  purchased  of  the 
state  some  500,000  acres  of  land  south  and  west  of  the  Macomb  Pur¬ 
chase.  This  great  tract  included  all  the  present  Oswego  county  west 
of  the  Oswego  river,  excepting  that  included  in  the  Macomb  Pur¬ 
chase,  and  also  comprised  some  of  the  present  Oneida  county.  George 
Frederick  William  Augusta  Scriba,  a  wealthy  New  York  merchant 
of  Dutch  birth,  was  interested  in  this  purchase  and  on  Dec.  12,  1794, 
a  patent  to  the  entire  tract  was  issued  to  him.  Benjamin  Wright, 
the  well  known  surveyor,  subdivided  the  tract  for  him  into  twenty- 
four  townships  and  great  lots.  He  sold  off  considerable  portions,  one 
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great  tract  largely  in  the  present  town  of  Richland  to  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton,  but  for  many  years  retained  large  tracts  himself.  Long  before 
the  turn  of  the  century  he  had  embarked  on  the  most  ambitious 
scheme  for  settlement  of  his  “wild  lands”  of  any  of  the  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  North. 

THE  GREAT  LANDED  PROPRIETORS 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  something  of  the  men  who  eventually 
gained  ownership  over  great  areas  of  land  in  the  Northern  part  of 
the  state.  In  such  a  list  is  marshalled  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  in¬ 
fant  republic.  It  is  like  reading  a  list  of  vestrymen  of  Trinity  Church 
or  a  list  of  subscribers  to  Columbia  College.  Here  were  the  elite  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  friends  of  Washington  and  Jay  and 
Hamilton.  Many  of  them  had  homes  on  Wall  street  or  on  lower 
Broadway.  They  were  the  men  who  founded  and  supported  the 
Federalist  party  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  who,  for  all 
their  adherance  to  the  Revolutionary  cause  in  the  late  war,  believed 
in  the  “rule  of  the  rich,  the  well  born  and  the  able.” 

Chief  among  them  was  that  patron  saint  of  Federalism,  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  who  had  just  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  treasury 
after  a  notable  administration.  It  was  natural  that  Sriba  should 
have  sold  some  of  his  lands  to  Hamilton,  who  was  not  above  a  little 
speculation  in  “wild  lands,”  although  it  is  not  recorded  that  he 
took  much  interest  in  his  possessions  in  the  present  town  of  Rich¬ 
land.  His  name,  however,  is  still  perpetuated  in  Oswego  county  in 
Hamilton  Gore.  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt,  who  at  various  times  owned 
large  tracts  of  land  in  the  present  Oswego  county,  was  a  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant,  manufacturer  and  inventor.  His  father,  Isaac,  had  been  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Provincial  Congress  and  for  many  years 
was  president  of  the  Bank  of  New  York.  Later  Nicholas  became 
associated  with  Robert  Fulton,  generally  credited  with  being  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  steam  boat,  and,  in  fact,  was  an  influential  man  in  New 
York  City  until  his  death  in  1854.  His  brother,  James  John  Roose¬ 
velt,  probably  the  John  Roosevelt  who  owned  lands  in  the  North, 
was  a  law  partner  of  John  Jay. 

John  Jay  owned  a  large  tract  in  the  present  town  of  Hastings, 
Oswego  county.  It  was  owned  by  his  estate  for  many  years.  No 
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man  was  more  highly  respected  by  the  Federalists  of  the  “high- 
minded  type  than  John  Jay.  Born  in  1745,  he  had  graduated  from 
Kings  College,  now  Columbia,  in  1766.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  He  drafted  the  first  state  constitution.  He 
was  the  first  chief  justice  of  the  state.  He  was  minister  to  Spain  un¬ 
der  the  Revolution,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  peace  af¬ 
ter  the  Revolution,  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  instrumental  in  getting  New  York  to  accept  the  Fed¬ 
eral  constitution  and  appointed  by  Washington  first  chief  justice  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  Jay  who  negotiated  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  by  which  the  British  reliquished  hold  on  the  northern  posts. 
At  the  time  he  made  large  purchases  of  northern  lands  Jay  was 
governor  of  New  York.  After  his  death,  his  possessions  passed  to 
the  hands  of  his  son,  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  but  the  tract  in  Oswego 
county  was  always  known  as  the  Governor  Jay  tract. 

George  Scriba,  who  at  one  time  owned  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Oswego  county  was  a  New  York  merchant  possessed  of  a  fortune 
estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  He  had  a  house  on  Wall 
street  and  a  store  on  Nassau  street.  He  sank  practically  his  entire 
fortune  into  his  lands  and  in  the  attempt  to  build  up  his  two  pro¬ 
posed  cities  of  New  Rotterdam  and  Vera  Cruz.  About  1810  he  moved 
to  New  Rotterdam,  the  present  Constantia,  and  built  himself  a  house 
there  overlooking  Oneida  Lake.  There  he  lived  until  his  death  in 
the  1830s  and  a  Scriba  still  lives  in  the  old  mansion  to  this  day. 

Of  all  that  company  of  great  land  barons,  none  was  of  greater 
note  than  William  Constable,  head  of  a  family  whose  name  is  per¬ 
petuated  in  Constableville  in  Lewis  county  and  Constable  in  Frank¬ 
lin  county.  More  than  any  other,  the  Constables  were  responsible 
for  the  settlement  and  development  of  Northern  New  York.  The 
contract  under  which  they  sold  off  their  great  holdings  was  written 
by  Alexander  Hamilton  and  remains  a  model  of  its  kind  to  this  day. 
James  Constable  rode  hundreds  of  miles  of  forest  trail  in  Northern 
New  York  on  horseback,  from  clearing  to  clearing  and  from  settle¬ 
ment  to  settlement,  and  the  diary  which  he  has  left  behind  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  source  material  we  have  of  the  Black  River  Country 
in  the  days  of  its  first  settlement. 

In  the  present  St.  Lawrence  county,  the  McVickars,  a  noted  New 
York  family  of  that  day,  bought  largely,  especially  in  Louisville.  So 
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did  John  Jay,  who  also,  as  we  have  seen,  had  lands  in  Oswego 
county.  William  Laight,  a  vestryman  of  Trinity  church,  and  Capt. 
John  Lamb,  one  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred.  Nicholas  Low 
bought  lands  not  only  in  Stockholm,  St.  Lawrence  county,  but  also 
great  tracts  in  the  present  Jefferson  and  Lewis  counties.  He  has  left 
his  name  at  Lowville.  Others  who  bought  land  in  the  present  limits 
of  St.  Lawrence  county  were  John  Delafield,  who  helped  endow  Co¬ 
lumbia  College,  Hezekiah  B.  Pierrepont,  relative  by  marriage  of  the 
Constables,  and  the  Gouverneurs,  a  prominent  New  York  family  of 
that  day.  The  Pierreponts  have  left  their  name  at  Pierrepont  Manor 
in  Jefferson  county  and  in  the  town  of  Pierpont,  St.  Lawrence 
county. 

At  Potsdam  the  Clarkson  family  bought  many  broad  acres  and 
today  Clarkson  College  there  testifies  to  their  generosity.  So  did 
Major  Nicholas  Fish,  president  of  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Here,  too,  Herman  LeRoy,  a  Federal  appointee  under  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  father-in-law  of  Daniel  Webster,  bought  large  hold¬ 
ings.  The  Ogdens,  the  Waddingtons  and  the  Van  Rensselaers  also 
invested  in  St.  Lawrence  county  lands.  They  have  left  their  names 
at  Ogdensburg,  Waddington  and  Rennsselaer  Falls.  Judge  William 
Cooper  of  Cooperstown,  father  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  nov¬ 
elist,  bought  a  large  tract,  as  did  General  Henry  Knox,  secretary 
of  war  under  Washington  and  founder  of  the  Order  of  Cincinnati, 
Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the  Revolution,  Gouverneur  Morris, 
diplomat  and  statesman,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  at  Morristown 
and  Gouverneur,  and  John  Ogden  Hoffman,  attorney  general  of  the 
state  and  grand  sachem  of  Tammany  Hall. 

In  Franklin  county,  Richard  Harison,  one  time  law  partner  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  classmate  in  Kings  College  of  John  Jay, 
owned  great  landed  estates.  The  Harisons  also  owned  large  holdings 
in  St.  Lawrence  county  with  manor  houses  at  Malone,  Canton  and 
Morley.  In  Franklin  county,  too,  Michael  Hogan,  the  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant,  bought  an  entire  township  and  named  it  Bombay  after  the 
residence  of  his  wife,  a  princess  of  India.  Daniel  McCormick,  friend 
of  George  Washington  and  president  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick,  bought  large  possessions  here,  as  did  Judge  William  Kelley, 
the  Federalist  office-holder,  and  the  McVickars,  whose  descendants 
still  live  in  Malone. 
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In  Jefferson  county,  beside  Nichaolas  Low,  William  Henderson, 
Richard  Harison  and  John  O.  Hoffman  had  great  holdings,  and  later 
Gen.  Henry  Champion,  the  Ellises  and  Jacob  Brown.  In  Lewis  county, 
the  Constables  and  the  Pierreponts  retained  for  years  vast  tracts, 
but  Walter  Martin,  who  has  left  his  name  at  Martinsburgh,  and 
Nathaniel  Shaler,  soon  acquired  substantial  territories,  as  did  Hopper 
Brantingham  of  Philadelphia,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  Branting- 
ham  Lake,  former  Governor  Brown  of  Providence  and  James  Watson, 
the  merchant. 

frenchman’s  island 

In  general  there  were  three  routes  leading  from  the  settled  por¬ 
tions  of  the  state  into  the  great  wilderness  country  of  Northern  New 
York.  The  best  known  was  of  course  the  Mohawk  river,  Wood  creek, 
Oneida  Lake  and  Oswego  river  route  which  had  been  well  traveled 
for  a  century  at  least.  A  second  was  eastward  from  Plattsburgh  and 
the  Lake  Champlain  country  into  the  present  Franklin  county,  while 
the  third  was  across  the  divide  from  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  the 
Black  river,  following  that  river  towards  its  mouth  into  the  heart  of 
the  present  Lewis  and  Jefferson  counties.  As  the  old  Oswego  trail 
was  the  best  known  route  of  all,  it  is  not  surprising  that  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  Oswego  counties  were  made  the  first  permanent 
settlements  in  all  Northern  New  York.  As  early  as  1789  one  Oliver 
Stevens  was  located  at  old  Fort  Brewerton,  even  then  falling  into 
decay,  and  was  maintaining  a  tavern  of  sorts  for  the  convenience  of 
the  boatmen  on  the  Oswego  river.  Two  years  later  another  pioneer 
appeared  in  the  neighborhood,  a  Frenchman,  named  Desvatines,  con¬ 
cerning  whom  a  great  many  fanciful  tales  have  been  written. 

Desvatines  was  apparently  a  man  of  good  birth.  He  has  been 
variously  represented  as  an  aristocrat  who  fled  from  the  Reign  of 
Terror  in  Paris  and  as  a  Frenchman  of  noble  birth,  who  woed  and 
won  a  nun  and  was  forced  to  flee  from  his  native  land.  Probably 
neither  of  these  stories  is  correct.  Desvatines,  himself,  claimed  to 
have  been  a  seigneur  from  near  Lisle,  France,  who,  having  lost  much 
of  his  money,  came  to  this  country  to  recuperate  his  fortunes,  bring¬ 
ing  with  him  his  young  bride.  He  seems  to  have  wasted  much  of  the 
little  money  he  had  left  before  he  decided  to  forsake  civilization  and 
find  a  home  in  the  wilderness.  About  1791  he  appeared  at  Oneida 
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Lake  with  his  wife  and  two  children  and  took  up  his  residence  on  an 
island  in  the  lake  ever  since  known  as  Frenchman’s  Island.  He  had 
a  happy  faculty  of  making  friends  with  the  Indians  and  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  hunting,  living  a  carefree  existence  and  occasionally 
parting  with  some  of  the  family  silver  or  part  of  the  library  which 
he  had  brought  into  the  wilderness  with  him  when  he  required  money. 
A  distinguished  citizen  of  Holland,  Francis  Adrian  Vanderkempt, 
visited  the  Desvatines  family  in  1792,  describing  their  habitation  in 
the  following  words : 

“Our  path  gradually  increasing  in  breadth  did  lead  us  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  cleared  circle  surrounded  with  limetrees;  at  both 
sides  of  the  path  was  planted  Indian  corn  already  grown  from  four 
to  five  feet,  while  a  few  plants  towards  the  middle  of  this  path  were 
six  feet  long,  and  this  in  the  middle  of  June.  A  small  cottage  of  a 
few  feet  square  stood  nearly  in  the  center  of  this  spot.  It  had  a  bark 
covering  and,  to  the  left  of  it,  a  similar  one,  three-fourths  uncovered, 
and  appropriated  for  a  kitchen.  Here  was  the  residence  of  Mr.  and 
Madame  des  Wattines  (Vanderkempt’s  rendering  of  the  name),  with 
their  three  children.  They  lived  there  without  servants,  without 
neighbors,  without  a  cow;  they  lived,  as  it  were,  separated  from  the 
world.  Des  Wattines  sallied  forth  and  gave  us  a  cordial  welcome  in 
his  demesnes.  The  well-educated  man  was  easily  recognized 
through  his  sloven  dress.  Ragged  as  he  appeared,  without  a  coat  or 
hat,  his  manners  were  those  of  a  gentleman;  his  address  that  of  one 
who  had  seen  the  higher  circles  of  civilized  life.  A  female,  from 
whose  remaining  beauties  might  be  conjectured  how  many  had  been 
tarnished  by  adversity,  was  sitting  in  the  entrance  of  this  cot.  She 
was  dressed  in  white,  in  a  short  gown  and  petticoat,  garnished  with 
the  same  stuff;  her  chestnut  brown  hair  flung  back  in  ringlets  over 
her  shoulders,  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  darling  Camille,  a  native  of  this 
isle,  at  her  breast,  while  two  children,  standing  on  each  side  of  her, 
played  in  her  lap.  .  .  .  Des  Wattines  introduced  us  to  his  spouse. 

She  received  us  with  that  easy  politeness  which  well-educated  people 
seldom  lose  entirely,  and  urged,  with  so  much  grace,  to  sit  down,  that 
we  could  not  refuse  it  without  incivility.  .  .  . 

“Des  Wattines  has  laid  out  behind  the  cottage  a  pretty  garden, 
divided  by  a  walk  in  the  middle.  The  two  foremost  beds,  and  rabats, 
against  the  house  were  covered  with  a  variety  of  flowers;  sweet 
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williams,  lady  slippers,  with  a  few  decaying  hyacinths.  At  the  right 
hand  were  bush  beans,  large  kidney  beans  at  poles,  cabbage,  turnips, 
peas,  salade,  with  that  strong-scented  herbage  which  you  purchase 
so  dear  at  your  arrival  in  New  York,  although  its  culinary  use  in 
cakes  and  soup  was  then  yet  unknown  there;  at  the  left  watermelons, 
cantelopes,  cucumbers,  persil,  string  peas,  with  a  few  of  the  winter 
provisions,  all  in  great  forwardness,  with  few  or  no  weeds  among 
them;  behind  the  garden  a  small  nursery  of  apple  trees,  which  was 
closed  with  a  patch  of  luxuriant  potatoes,  and  these  again  were  joined 
both  sides  by  wheat  describing  a  semicircle  around  it.” 

When  Dewitt  Clinton,  later  to  be  governor  of  the  state  but  then 
a  member  of  the  canal  commission,  passed  through  this  section  in 
1810  he  heard  the  story  of  Desvatines  from  the  Stevens  family,  who 
still  resided  there.  According  to  them  Desvatines  were  very  proud 
and  reserved,  always  went  bareheaded  and  bartered  off  some  valuable 
books  for  two  cows.  Desatines’  countrymen  in  Albany  raised  a  sub¬ 
scription  which  peimitted  the  family  to  return  to  their  native  land. 
According  to  Mrs.  Stevens,  the  family  was  apparently  happy  together 
but  in  her  opinion  the  French  woman  had  no  extraordinary  preten¬ 
sions  to  beauty. 

One  Major  Lawrence  Van  Valkenburgh  had  acquired  an  interest 
in  lot  75  in  the  military  tract  and  came  to  take  up  his  land  in  1792 
with  two  laborers  and  a  slave  boy.  The  following  year  he  returned 
with  his  family  and  a  couple  of  other  men  to  make  a  settlement  near 
Oswego  Falls.  That  same  year  Daniel  Master,  a  blacksmith,  became 
the  first  settler  in  the  present  town  of  Volney. 

Although  George  Scriba’s  patent  was  not  issued  to  him  until 
1794,  the  year  before  that  he  began  the  first  settlement  on  his  land, 
selecting  as  a  site  the  mouth  of  the  present  Scriba  creek.  He  named  it 
New  Rotterdam,  after  the  city  of  that  name  in  his  native  Holland. 
Immediately  he  set  to  work  building  houses  and  mills.  When  agents 
of  the  Castorland  company,  of  which  more  will  be  said  later,  passed 
through  New  Rotterdam  that  same  fall,  they  found  the  settlement 
consisted  of  three  log  houses.  By  1795  when  the  Due  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld-Liancourt  visited  the  settlement,  there  were  only  a  dozen 
log  houses  there,  but  Mr.  Scriba  was  building  a  fine,  frame  house  for 
a  store  and  had  started  construction  of  a  road  through  the  woods  to 
Vera  Cruz,  his  other  settlement,  on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of 
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Texas.  But  Rotterdam,  as  it  soon  became  known,  was  not  destined  to 
be  the  thriving  city  which  Scriba  had  dreamed.  When  DeWitt  Clinton 
visited  it  in  1810  he  found  that  it  contained  but  “eight  or  ten  houses 
and  exhibited  signs  of  premature  growth.”  Today  not  even  the  name 
is  retained  because  Rotterdam  is  the  modern  Constantia. 

THE  CASTORLAND  COMPANY 

William  Constable  immediately  took  steps  to  dispose  of  some  of 
his  great  land  holdings  in  Northern  New  York.  In  August,  1792,  he 
was  in  Paris.  The  French  capital  was  in  the  throes  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  king  had  been  imprisoned  and  the  Red  Terror  stalked 
through  the  streets.  No  man’s  life  was  safe.  Many  of  the  aristocrats 
and  the  nobles  had  fled  to  foreign  climes.  Those  who  remained 
awaited  their  opportunity.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not 
difficult  for  Constable  to  interest  a  group  of  French  gentlemen  in  a 
scheme  for  a  great  French  colony  to  be  set  up  in  the  trackless  wilder¬ 
ness  of  the  Black  River  Country. 

Negotiations  were  started  between  Constable  and  Citizen  Peter 
Chassanis  at  the  latter’s  house  in  the  street  of  the  Jussiene.  Louis 
XVI  was  being  tried,  the  streets  ran  with  blood  and  Chassanis  is 
reported  to  have  locked  the  door  of  his  home  while  negotiations  were 
in  progress  with  the  statement  that  if  the  deal  was  not  consummated 
then,  there  was  no  assurance  that  they  would  be  able  to  meet  again. 
Finally  Constable  sold  to  Citizen  Chassanis  and  his  associates,  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  name  of  La  Compagnie  de  New  York  a  vast  tract  of 
over  600,000  acres  lying  in  the  present  Jefferson  and  Lewis  counties. 

Not  a  single  member  of  the  company  had  any  exact  information 
of  the  country  in  which  they  had  made  this  great  purchase.  The 
lands  had  not  been  surveyed  and  even  the  course  of  Black  river  was 
not  known.  But  a  colorful  circular  was  issued  setting  forth  the 
fancied  advantages  of  the  new  land.  Castorland,  it  was  to  be  called, 
from  the  beaver  which  the  French  understood  overrun  their  wood¬ 
land  empire.  The  promoters  of  the  new  company  had  visions  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  vinelands  and  of  the  production  of  maple  sugar 
becoming  an  industry  of  such  extent  as  to  supersede  the  production 
of  cane  sugar. 

In  the  heart  of  the  great  woods,  they  proposed  to  build  a  little 
Paris,  the  home  of  happy  mechanics  and  of  French  aristocrats, 


ARSENAL  STREET,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


PUBLIC  SQUARE  AT  WATERTOWN,  ABOUT  1880,  SHOWING-  MOORE  &  SMITH’S, 
WHERE  THE  FIVE  AND  TEN  CENT  STORE  IDEA  WAS  BORN 
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snatched  from  the  blade  of  the  guillotin,  while  on  the  lake  shore  a 
second  city  was  to  be  erected  which  in  time  would  become  a  great 
port  from  which  the  products  of  Castorland  would  be  shipped  to  the 
world  via  Montreal.  An  elaborate  organization  was  perfected,  com¬ 
missioners  named,  a  lengthy  constitution  drawn  up  and  adopted,  a 
seal  devised  and  a  silver  coin  minted  to  compensate  commissioners 
for  attending  meetings.  With  only  the  most  imperfect  maps  avail¬ 
able,  a  system  of  proposed  roads  was  chartered  and  complete  plans 
for  the  two  cities  drawn.  No  more  visionary  scheme  was  ever 
attempted.  It  was  doomed  to  failure  from  the  start. 

First,  it  was  decided,  a  trip  of  exploration  must  be  made.  So  on 
July  7,  1793,  the  two  commissioners  for  America,  Simon  Dejardines 
and  Peter  Pharoux,  left  the  old  wharves  at  Havre  and  in  exactly  two 
months  arrived  in  the  thriving  port  of  New  York,  now  a  city  nearing 
the  50,000  mark.  Pharoux  was  an  eminent  architect  of  Paris  and 
Dejardines  an  enterprising  if  somewhat  visionary  adventurer.  At 
Albany  the  two  commissioners  met  Marx  Isambert  Brunei,  a  country¬ 
man  of  theirs,  just  24  years  of  age  and  a  political  exile.  No  more 
happy  meeting  could  have  taken  place.  Brunei  was  an  engineer  and 
surveyor,  a  natural  leader  and  a  born  pathfinder.  He  readily  threw 
in  his  lot  with  his  two  compatriots. 

How  valuable  he  was  to  them  is  apparent  from  the  journal  of 
the  exploration  which  was  painstakingly  kept,  later  printed  in  Paris 
and  many  years  ago  translated  by  the  late  Dr.  Hough,  the  historian, 
who  planned  to  publish  it  but  never  did.  The  three  hired  four 
Americans  supposed  to  have  some  familiarity  with  the  lands  to  the 
northward  and  started  for  Black  river  bay  by  the  old  Indian  route 
of  Wood  creek  and  the  Oswego  river.  They  found  Oswego  still  in 
possession  of  British  troops  who  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  expedi¬ 
tion  and  would  permit  the  little  party  to  proceed  only  when  they 
left  Brunei  behind  as  a  hostage.  Even  then  the  British  refused  to 
allow  Brunei  in  the  fort  but  forced  him  to  camp  by  the  river  bank, 
justification  enough  in  his  mind  to  break  the  agreement  and  he 
escaped  from  the  British  and  joined  his  companions. 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  them  that  he  did.  Neither  Pharoux  nor 
Dejardines  were  the  type  of  men  to  lead  an  expedition  into  unknown 
lands.  Brunei  took  charge.  The  party  coasted  along  the  lake  shore 
in  a  small  sailing  craft.  At  the  mouth  of  Little  Sandy  they  found 
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an  Indian  and  his  wife  in  a  bark  canoe,  the  first  humans  they  had 
seen  since  leaving  Oswego.  Then  they  ran  into  heavy  weather  as 
they  approached  Stony  Point,  called  on  the  old  maps  Traverse  Point. 
Even  the  pilot  lost  his  nerve  and  “took  so  heavy  a  draught  of  rum 
that  he  knew  not  what  he  did  and  steered  direct  for  the  breakers/’ 

But  Brunei  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  Sweeping  the  pilot  to 
the  bottom  of  the  craft  he  took  the  helm,  while  his  two  companions 
each  took  a  corner  of  the  sail.  Brunei  steered  for  the  open  lake  and 
one  of  the  frightened  Americans  took  out  his  knife  to  cut  the  hal¬ 
liards  of  the  sail.  It  is  recorded  that  Brunei,  without  letting  go  of 
the  helm,  reached  over  and  dealt  the  panic-stricken  boatsman  such  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  a  hatchet  that  he  forthwith  lost  all  interest  in 
his  fate.  Finally  the  trio  sighted  the  stream  “called  by  the  English 
Stony  Creek  and  on  the  French  maps,  La  Rivere  de  1’ Assumption,” 
and  Brunei  steered  his  speeding  craft  midway  between  Traverse 
Point  and  Galloo  (sic)  Island.  A  few  minutes  later  they  were  safe 
in  Henderson  Bay. 

The  next  day  they  set  out  in  search  of  the  mouth  of  Black  river. 
It  was  a  tedious  job  but  finally  they  were  successful  and  camped  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  Their  fire  attracted  an  Indian,  his  wife  and 
two  children  who  visited  them  but  departed  after  receiving  presents. 
The  next  day  they  started  up  the  river,  noting  carefully  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  country.  They  thought  that  Baron  Steuben’s  settlement 
near  Utica  could  not  be  more  than  30  miles  distant  and  Pharoux  with 
one  of  the  boatmen,  a  man  named  Britton,  took  three  days’  provisions, 
a  gun,  a  hatchet,  a  flint  and  steel  and  blankets,  and  set  out  to  see  if 
they  could  reach  the  home  of  the  old  Revolutionary  general.  They 
succeeded  in  ascending  the  river  only  a  little  above  the  present  city  of 
Watertown. 

Thus  Pharoux  describes  in  his  journal  the  site  of  the  city,  the 
first  description  of  which  we  have  any  record :  “At  noon  we  saw  a 
great  cascade  in  the  distance,  broken  rock  forming  an  island,  through 
which  the  water  flows.  The  smaller  channel  on  the  right,  a  rocky 
cliff  on  the  left,  and  narrowing  of  the  river  above  where  it  turns  to 
the  northeast.  Low  ground  on  the  right  and  high  on  the  left.  Two 
ravines  with  banks,  then  another  ravine,  obscured  with  masses  of 
trees.  At  12:50  the  great  cascade,  of  which  the  torrent  is  on  the 
left  side,  with  a  branch  on  the  right,  and  a  large,  rocky  island  covered 
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with  pines.  Land  low  on  the  right  but  steep  at  the  bottom  of  the 
falls  and  high  on  the  left.  The  cascade  forms  a  cloud  of  mist  At 
one  we  gained  the  head  of  the  falls  where  the  swift  water  announces 
the  upper  falls.  At  1 :15  the  river  turns  and  the  land  is  steep  on  our 
side,  course  east,  turning  southeast,  the  land  forming  a  very  high 
hill  and  the  vegetation  fine.  At  1 : 15  the  stream  is  parted  by  an  island 
with  two  falls  at  the  head.”  The  next  day  Pharoux  found  the  river 
still  about  as  wide  as  “the  Seine  at  Point  Royal.”  Indians  had  been 
there  before  them.  They  found  three  large  trees  cut  by  an  axe  with 
indications  of  a  fire  lately  made. 

The  next  year  surveying  of  the  great  tract  was  started.  It  was 
then  for  the  first  time  that  the  real  course  of  Black  river  was  dis¬ 
covered  to  the  dismay  of  the  French,  who  had  thought  that  the  river 
flowed  due  west  from  High  Falls  (now  Lyons  Falls)  to  the  lake. 
This  meant  that  their  tract  was  not  half  as  large  as  had  been  antici¬ 
pated.  They  complained  to  Constable  who  cheerfully  agreed  to  do 
everything  that  was  fair  but  regretted  that  he  could  not  alter  the 
course  of  the  river  or  compel  the  British  at  Oswego  not  to  interfere 
with  the  surveyors.  Pharoux  was  drowned  in  1795  not  far  from  the 
present  city  of  Watertown  with  seven  of  his  companions,  white  sur¬ 
veyors  and  Indians.  Capt.  Charles  Brodhead,  a  Revolutionary  vet¬ 
eran,  was  in  charge  of  the  party.  They  were  being  ferried  across 
Black  river  on  a  raft  of  logs  but  discovered  to  their  horror  when  in 
midstream  that  they  had  mistaken  the  place  and  were  rapidly  being 
drawn  towards  the  great  falls  which  Pharoux  had  noted  in  his  journal 
two  years  before.  Discovering  that  Pharoux  could  not  swim  Brod¬ 
head  stayed  on  the  raft  with  him  instead  of  swimming  for  shore. 
The  two  passed  over  the  falls.  Pharoux  was  drowned  but  Brodhead 
was  pulled  senseless  from  the  river  by  an  Indian.  Sometime  later  the 
body  of  the  young  Frenchman  was  found  on  an  island  at  the  mouth 
of  Black  river,  since  called  Independence  Island.  James  D.  LeRay 
de  Chaumont,  the  landowner,  caused  a  tablet  to  be  erected  on  the 
island  bearing  this  inscription:  “To  the  memory  of  Peter  Pharoux 
this  island  is  consecrated.” 

In  the  meantime  the  first  French  families  had  arrived,  pitifully 
unprepared  to  cope  with  the  wilderness.  First,  there  was  the  long 
tedious  trip  in  a  sailing  vessel  from  Havre  to  New  York.  Then 
there  was  another  on  the  barque  to  Albany  and  finally  the  difficult 
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journey  up  the  Mohawk  and  the  trek  through  the  wilderness  with  a 
brief  stop  at  Baron  Steuben’s  cabin  before  the  start  of  the  wearisome 
journey.  They  carried  with  them  grass  seed  to  sow  the  spacious 
lawns  they  dreamed  would  some  day  lead  from  their  homes  to  the 
river.  They  gathered  young  plum  trees  in  the  woods  for  their 
orchards.  On  the  flats  along  Black  river,  near  the  present  Lyons 
Falls,  they  built  their  log  homes.  At  Long  Falls,  now  Carthage,  they 
built  a  saw  mill  in  1795.  Carpenters  and  artisans  were  hired  to  do 
the  work  and  occasionally  an  Indian  assisted.  They  fashioned 
fantastic  names  on  the  rivers  and  streams  in  their  forest  domain, 
Deer  creek,  Siren  creek,  Swan  creek,  Pelican  creek,  French  river, 
Linnet  creek,  Independence  creek,  Beaver  river  and  Murmur  creek. 

Many  of  the  settlers  were  men  of  wealth,  breeding  and  education, 
accustomed  to  Parisian  society,  who  dreamed  of  vast  estates  carved 
from  the  hemlock  forests  of  the  Black  River  Country  where  they 
might  hunt  and  fish  to  their  heart’s  content.  Such  a  man  was  J.  T. 
Devouassoux,  a  retired  officer  of  the  old  regime,  who  bought  himself 
a  lot  on  the  river  shore  and  proceeded  to  have  a  log  hut  erected  on 
a  beautiful  spot  which  he  hoped  some  day  to  convert  into  a  beautiful 
expanse  of  lawn.  One  morning  as  the  old  officer  in  his  dressing  gown 
sat  before  his  house  admiring  the  view  that  stretched  out  before  him 
James  D.  LeRay  came  along.  M.  LeRay  noticed  at  once  that  the 
river  in  the  spring  would  overflow  the  piece  of  ground  upon  which 
M.  Devouassoux  had  erected  his  cabin.  He  called  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  old  officer  who  was  much  surprised.  Further  inquiry  brought 
out  that  the  old  soldier  had  never  explored  his  lands  but  finding  this 
beauty  spot  near  the  river  and  being  passionately  fond  of  fishing 
he  had  established  himself  on  the  bank  of  the  river  without  further 
investigation. 

Along  the  river,  too,  on  a  tract  of  some  1,200  acres,  settled  Louis 
Francois  de  Saint  Michel,  reputed  to  have  been  an  officer  of  Louis 
XVI.  Managing  his  log  cabin  was  his  daughter,  a  beautiful  girl 
tenderly  reared  in  the  schools  of  Paris,  who  nevertheless  grace¬ 
fully  adapted  herself  to  the  rigors  of  pioneer  life.  Not  far  away  the 
Balmat  family  settled  and  the  oldest  boy,  James,  later  became  secre¬ 
tary  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  of  the  emperor. 

With  no  information  at  all  on  the  topography  of  the  land,  engi¬ 
neers  in  Paris  laid  out  a  road.  The  map  was  sent  to  Castorland 
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where  the  workers  followed  their  instructions  religiously  and  built 
a  road  which  went  up  hill  and  down  dale.  Finally  it  came  to  a 
precipice  but  orders  were  orders  so  the  workmen  simply  passed  over 
to  the  other  side  and  resumed  their  construction.  This  was  known 
as  the  Old  French  road,  the  first  to  be  built  in  the  Black  River 
Country,  and  was  the  highway  followed  by  the  first  permanent  set¬ 
tlers  into  the  present  Lewis  and  Jefferson  counties. 

The  grand  attempt  at  colonization  was  of  course  a  failure.  The 
proud  cities  of  Castor  and  Basle  were  never  built.  Great  sums  of 
money  were  spent  but  all  in  vain.  The  log  cabins  which  were  to  have 
given  way  to  majestic  mansions  crumbled  away  in  decay.  Many  of 
the  colonists  left  in  disgust.  Others  remained  and  their  blood  is  still 
found  in  well  known  Northern  New  York  families.  But  if  the  Castor- 
land  colonists  were  unsuccessful  at  least  they  had  charted  and  mapped 
a  substantial  section  of  the  Black  River  Country  and  the  surveys 
which  they  made  and  even  the  fantastic  road  which  they  built  were 
of  infinite  value  to  the  first  English-speaking  pioneers  when  they 
penetrated  the  wilderness  a  few  years  later  to  build  the  first  perma¬ 
nent  settlements.  Caleb  Lyon  of  Lyonsdale  in  his  poem,  “Castor- 
land,  pictures  the  dream  of  the  French  refugees : 

“On  an  hundred  thousand  acres  never  trod  by  foot  of 
men, 

He  had  mapped  out  farms  and  vinyards,  roads  o’er 
precipice  and  glen, 

And  like  scenes  of  an  enchanter,  rose  a  city  wondrous 
fair, 

With  its  colleges,  its  churches,  and  its  castles  in  the 
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air. 

And  then  came  the  bitter  disappointment  of  the  awakening : 

After  toils  and  many  troubles,  self-exile  for  many 
years, 

Long  delays  and  sad  misfortunes,  man’s  regrets  and 
woman’s  tears, 

Unfulfilled  the  brilliant  outset,  broken  as  a  chain  of 
sand, 

Were  the  golden  expectations  by  Grand  Rapides’  prom¬ 
ised  land.” 
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THE  FIRST  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  era  of  settlement  was  now  at  hand.  The  movement  west¬ 
ward  from  the  New  England  states  had  set  in  with  a  vengeance.  In 
three  days  in  the  month  of  February,  1795,  a  resident  of  Albany 
counted  1,200  sleighs  on  their  way  westward.  On  Feb.  28th,  that 
same  year,  300  sleighs  passed  through  Albany,  headed  westward, 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  The  landowners  of  the  North  Country 
were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  restless  movement  from  the 
old  villages  of  New  England.  They  realized  that  there  was  but  one 
way  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  lands  and  make  their  investment 
a  profitable  one  and  that  was  to  interest  actual  settlers  in  their 
holdings.  Surveyors  were  sent  far  and  wide  through  the  expanse  of 
the  North  Country.  In  the  present  St.  Lawrence  county  Medad 
Mitchell  and  a  man  named  Tupper  worked  as  early  as  1791,  running 
the  lines  of  Great  Tracts  Numbers  I,  II  and  III  of  the  Macomb  Pur¬ 
chase.  They  finished  their  work  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
Franklin  county  and  setting  their  course  by  the  compass  started 
through  the  woods,  hoping  to  reach  Rome.  Instead  they  emerged  at 
the  High  Falls  on  Black  river — now  Lyons  Falls — and  were  forced 
to  cross  the  river  and  proceed  to  the  present  Oswego  county  before 
they  could  locate  themselves.  Tupper  Lake  bears  the  name  of  one  of 
these  early  surveyors. 

Benjamin  Wright  did  much  of  the  surveying  for  William  Con¬ 
stable.  From  1795  to  1798  he  had  worked  throughout  the  northern 
forests  laying  out  townships  for  the  various  proprietors.  So  when 
in  1799  he  left  Rome  with  a  party  of  some  twenty  or  more  assistants 
to  survey  lands  for  Mr.  Constable  in  the  present  St.  Lawrence  county, 
he  was  probably  as  familiar  with  Northern  New  York  as  any  man 
then  living.  The  party  took  the  Oswego  trail  to  the  lake  and  went 
from  there  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  St.  Regis.  Wright  established 
his  headquarters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Racquette  river.  Camps  were 
located  at  various  sites.  One  camp  was  located  near  the  present 
Norfolk,  another  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hannawa  Falls,  a  third  on 
the  site  of  Pyrites  and  a  fourth  at  Cooper’s  Falls  on  the  Oswegatchie. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie,  the  Oswegatchie  Indians  drove 
the  surveyors  away  for  a  time  but  the  trouble  was  adjusted.  Tory 
squatters,  settled  at  this  same  point  and  claiming  titles  from  the 
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Indians,  were  also  ugly  but  the  surveyors  were  resourceful  men, 
accustomed  to  life  in  the  woods  and  in  many  cases  veterans  of  the 
Revolution,  and  they  persisted  in  spite  of  all  difficulties.  The  worst 
situation,  however,  prevailed  at  Oswego  which  the  red-coated  British 
still  held,  arrogantly  collecting  customs  and  refusing  American  boats 
permission  to  pass  into  the  lake.  The  British  commander  at  Oswego 
would  not  permit  the  American  surveyors  to  operate  near  the  post 
which  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience.  But  gradually  the 
entire  area  was  mapped.  Town  lines  were  run,  towns  known  only 
by  numbers,  filled  with  giant  trees  and  populated  only  by  bears, 
wolves  and  panthers.  For  the  first  time  accurate  charts  were  avail¬ 
able.  It  was  evident  that  the  Black  river  provided  a  great  highway 
into  the  heart  of  the  new  country  and  that  over  the  divide  the  Oswe- 
gatchie  led  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Canada. 

At  first  men  did  not  venture  far  into  the  interior.  A  few  clearings 
appeared  along  the  Oswego  trail,  principally  at  Oneida  Lake,  but  in 
1796  Neil  McMullen,  a  merchant  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  boldly  appeared 
at  Oswego,  which  had  just  been  abandoned  by  the  British,  and  set 
up  a  frame  house  which  he  transported  in  Durham  boats,  ready-cut, 
as  we  would  say  today,  down  the  Oswego  river.  This  house  he 
erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  the  middle  of  the  present 
Seneca  street,  and  soon  opened  up  a  brisk  trade  with  the  Indians. 
That  same  season,  Captain  Edward  O’Connor,  a  Revolutionary  vet¬ 
eran,  appeared  and  erected  a  log  house,  but  he  elected  to  spend  the 
winter  at  Salt  Point,  now  Syracuse.  The  following  year  the  state 
legislature,  foreseeing  a  great  future  for  Oswego,  laid  out  a  city  with 
wide  streets,  giving  many  of  them  names  which  they  retain  to  this 
day,  but  they  were  streets  then  marked  only  with  blazed  trees.  Soon 
Peter  Sharpe  had  appeared  and  built  a  little  log  tavern  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  and  he  and  William  Vaughan  became  owners  of 
a  little  schooner.  Before  1800  the  embryo  city  of  Oswego  was  assum¬ 
ing  some  little  commercial  importance. 

As  we  have  seen,  there  were  early  settlers  in  the  present  town  of 
Volney  and  soon  Major  Lawrence  Van  Valkenburgh  was  operating  a 
well  known  tavern  which  became  a  common  stopping  place  for  boat¬ 
men  and  others  traveling  between  Salt  Point  and  Oswego.  John 
Van  Buren  and  Ebenezer  Wright  were  early  comers,  while  Daniel 
Masters  had  located  at  the  so  called  Upper  Landing  as  early  as  1793. 
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The  name,  Oswego  Falls,  was  given  to  the  collection  of  clearings 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Landings.  It  was  not  until  1826  that 
the  name,  Fulton,  was  applied  to  the  village  which  gradually  grew 
up  between  the  two  landings  on  the  old  portage  path. 

George  Scriba’s  “city”  of  Vera  Cruz  was  the  first  place  settled 
in  the  present  town  of  Mexico,  Oswego  county.  It  was  located  on 
Mexico  Point  and  the  entire  region  from  the  mouth  of  Salmon  creek 
to  the  present  hamlet  of  Texas  was  laid  out  into  city  lots  with  even 
a  plot  for  a  city  park.  Scriba  had  great  dreams  for  Vera  Cruz,  even 
though  it  had  but  a  half  dozen  log  houses.  A  tavern,  mills  and  a 
shipyard  were  built  and  the  little  settlement  showed  every  sign  of 
fulfilling  the  expectation  of  its  owner  until  a  number  of  the  men 
of  the  village  lost  their  lives  in  the  lake  while  trying  to  get  to 
Kingston,  Canada,  for  food,  and  from  that  time  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  little  place  steadily  declined.  Today,  like  the  grand  cities 
planned  by  the  Castorland  colonists,  it  exists  only  in  memory. 

On  the  upper  Salmon  river  one  of  the  most  promising  settlements 
in  the  entire  north  had  been  established  in  1795  by  Captain  Nathan 
Sage  of  Connecticut,  who  had  commanded  the  warship  Middletown 
with  sixteen  guns  and  100  men  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  From  the 
first  the  settlement  was  named  Redfield  after  the  proprietor,  Dr. 
Frederick  Redfield,  whom  Sage  represented  as  land  agent.  A  number 
of  strong  men  followed  Sage  into  the  new  settlement,  coming  by  way 
of  a  crude,  forest  road  that  led  from  Rome  through  the  present  town 
of  Florence,  Oneida  county.  Among  them  were  Deacon  Amos  Kent 
and  Eli  Strong.  The  Oneida  county  assessment  rolls  for  1798  show 
thirty-two  residents  assessed  in  Redfield,  while  there  were  only 
twenty-six  in  all  the  rest  of  the  present  Oswego  county,  east  of  the 
Oswego  river. 

Before  1800,  little  log  settlements  had  sprung  up  in  a  dozen, 

stumpy  clearings  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Oswego  county _ 

in  the  present  City  of  Oswego,  Oswego  town,  Granby,  Volney,  Scriba, 
Shroeppel,  Mexico,  New  Haven,  Hastings,  Constantia  and  Redfield. 
Aside  from  Scriba’s  great  road  from  Rotterdam  (Constantia)  to  Vera 
Cruz  (Mexico  Point)  and  the  wood  trail  that  led  from  Rome  to  Red¬ 
field,  there  wasn’t  a  road  in  the  entire  region,  but  the  British  aban¬ 
donment  of  Oswego  had  opened  up  the  water  highways  and  boatmen 
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on  the  Oswego  river  were  soon  doing  a  lively  business.  As  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  stimulus  given  to  settlement  by  the  British  abandoning 
Fort  Ontario  at  Oswego,  in  1796  the  population  of  the  entire  town  of 
Mexico,  which  then  included  all  of  Oswego  county  east  of  the  Oswego 
river  and  much  territory  in  the  present  Oneida  county,  was  only  246. 
The  following  year  it  had  increased  to  622. 

SETTLEMENTS  ALONG  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 

Far  to  the  north  a  thin  line  of  settlements  had  sprang  up  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  within  striking  distance  of  Plattsburgh,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Tory  settlements  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  river, 
on  the  other.  Near  the  present  village  of  Chateaugay  in  Franklin 
county,  Benjamin  Roberts  had  established  himself  the  last  year  of 
President  Washington’s  administration,  leading  his  family  on  a  long 
trek  through  the  woods  from  Plattsburgh,  driving  his  cattle  before 
him  and  carrying  a  teakettle  full  of  rum  in  his  hand.  Within  a  year 
quite  a  settlement  of  Vermont  men  had  been  formed  and  crops  of 
potatoes  and  turnips  raised. 

Near  the  present  village  of  Massena  in  St.  Lawrence  county, 
settlers  were  located  as  early  as  1792,  leasing  their  lands  from  the 
St.  Regis  Indians.  They  came  from  the  neighborhood  of  Montreal 
and  built  a  sawmill  on  Grass  river  a  mile  below  the  present  village. 
In  the  town  of  Madrid  in  the  present  St.  Lawrence  county  river  lots 
were  being  sold  at  $2.50  an  acre  and  rear  lots  at  $2  an  acre  long 
before  the  dawn  of  the  19th  century.  The  signing  of  Jay’s  treaty  in 
1796  under  which  the  British  were  compelled  to  evacuate  their  posts 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  removed  the  last  impediment 
to  settlement  along  the  border.  That  year  Nathan  Ford,  as  agent 
for  Col.  Samuel  Ogden,  the  owner,  left  New  York  to  undertake  the 
settlement  of  Oswegatchie.  With  his  slave,  Dick,  and  several  boat¬ 
men  and  workmen  whom  he  hired,  he  bought  a  boat,  loaded  on  a 
quantity  of  merchandise  and  proceeded  along  the  Mohawk,  following 
the  old  Indian  trail  to  the  Oswego  river  and  the  lake.  He  was  forced 
to  pay  his  boatmen,  whom  he  called  an  abandoned  set  of  rascals, 
excessive  wages,  his  boat  sank  and  spoiled  his  casks  of  tea  and  dry- 
goods,  but  finally  he  reached  Oswegatchie  and  established  himself  in 
the  sergeant’s  quarters  in  the  old  fort. 
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Ford  proved  himself  to  be  exactly  the  type  of  an  agent  needed 
in  a  new  country.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  summon  the  St. 
Regis  chiefs  to  his  quarters  for  a  conference.  “I  treated  them  with 
the  utmost  civility  and  sent  them  all  away  drunk,”  he  wrote  Ogden. 
Claims  of  Canadians  to  lands  in  Oswegatchie  failed  to  worry  Ford. 
“Those  fellows  only  want  to  be  treated  with  promptness  to  bring 
them  to  terms,”  he  informs  Ogden  in  the  same  letter.  Two  years 
later  when  one  Watson  persisted  in  his  claim  Ford  had  him  arrested 
and  sent  him  to  Rome  for  trial.  Watson  went  to  jail  for  a  year  and 
was  only  released  after  he  had  signed  a  quit  claim  deed.  So  Ford 
with  characteristic  energy  removed  flaws  from  the  title,  drew  about 
him  a  nucleus  of  a  settlement,  brought  up  the  sheriff  of  Herkimer 
county  to  chase  squatters  from  his  forest  empire  and  by  1797  was 
able  to  write  Ogden  with  optimism :  “I  am  well  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  country  will  settle  and  by  our  own  countrymen,  one  of 
whom  is  worth  six  of  his  majesty’s  beef  eaters.”  By  1798  he  had 
sold  eight  or  ten  farms,  had  a  grist  mill  in  operation  and  settlers 
were  beginning  to  find  their  way  to  the  “Garrison”  from  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  through  the  Chateaugay  woods.  By  1800  when  Gouverneur 
Morris  with  his  French  chef  and  traveling  “in  the  style  of  an  East¬ 
ern  prince,”  to  use  Ford’s  characterization,  arrived  at  the  village,  he 
found  Oswegatchie  a  respectable  settlement  viewed  from  a  pioneer 
standpoint. 

As  little  settlements  sprang  up  close  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  in  the  North,  others  appeared  along  the  Black  river  further 
South.  From  Boone’s  Settlement,  not  far  from  Baron  Steuben’s  log 
cabin,  hardy  settlers  pushed  forward  to  establish  the  hamlet  which 
soon  became  known  as  Talcottsville  where  Lemuel  Storr’s  frame 
house,  the  first  within  the  present  limits  of  Lewis  county,  stood.  By 
1799  there  were  57  senatorial  votes  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of 
Leyden,  which  comprised  this  section,  at  a  time  when  one  must  be  a 
property  owner  to  be  able  to  vote.  A  rude  road  from  Fort  Stanwix 
led  to  Shaler’s  settlement  on  the  site  of  the  present  Constableville 
and  there  in  a  little  clearing  in  the  woods  lived  Jonathan  Collins, 
veteran  of  Washington’s  army,  and  a  few  hardy  companions.  A 
young  Connecticut  lawyer,  Silas  Stow,  representing  the  owner, 
Nicholas  Low,  had  just  founded  the  settlement  that  was  soon  to  be 
known  as  Lowville.  From  High  Falls,  now  Lyons  Falls,  where  a 
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few  of  the  French  of  Castorland  days  still  lived,  the  river  was  the 
natural  highway  to  Long  Falls,  now  Carthage.  There  Jean  Baptiste 
Boussant,  a  slovenly  Frenchman  who  had  come  over  with  the  Castor- 
land  colonists,  maintained  a  log  tavern  of  sorts  and  kept  the  ferry 
across  the  river.  Not  far  away  in  the  fertile  lands  of  Champion 
Noadiah  Hubbard  and  a  few  others  had  built  a  cluster  of  cabins  which 
soon  were  to  attract  men  like  Moss  Kent,  brother  of  the  chancellor, 
and  Egbert  Ten  Eyck,  the  lawyer.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  Black 
river  was  located  Jacob  Brown,  surveyor,  school  teacher  and  former 
military  secretary  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  whose  log  cabin  was  soon 
to  be  replaced  by  the  sturdy,  stone  mansion  which  stands  to  this  day. 
Further  south  on  the  rich  loam  of  the  Sandy  Creek  country,  the 
Ellises  had  settled,  raising  the  first  crops  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  Jefferson  county.  And  just  as  the  new  century  dawned, 
Henry  Coffeen  appeared  from  the  Mohawk  and  built  his  cabin  in  the 
geometric  center  of  the  present  City  of  Watertown. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  PIONEERS 


THE  FIRST  NORTH  COUNTRY  TOWNS — WASHINGTON  IRVING’S  TOUR  OF 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK— HOW  THE  PIONEERS  LIVED — THE  CIRCUIT 

RIDERS  AND  THEIR  PARISH — THE  FIRST  CHURCHES  IN  THE  NORTH. 

By  1800  the  tide  of  immigration  towards  Northern  New  York 
had  definitely  set  in.  The  lure  of  cheap  lands  in  a  new  country 
brought  settlers  by  the  hundreds  from  the  New  England  states  and 
the  still  new  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  Utica.  Marvelous  tales 
were  told  there  of  the  fertility  of  the  lands  in  the  Black  River  Coun¬ 
try,  of  corn  planted  in  the  ground  without  plowing  growing  to  over 
eleven  feet  in  height  and  of  wheat  yielding  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre.  A  traveling  missionary  commenting  on  the 
universal  contention  of  the  pioneers  in  their  new  homes  along  the 
Black  river  said  that  he  had  not  “seen  an  unhappy  person  for  90 
miles  on  that  river.” 

These  tales  and  others  brought  sturdy,  young  men  and  their 
families  from  Vermont  and  Plattsburgh  over  the  woodland  trail  into 
Chateaugay  and  finally  to  the  infant  settlements  springing  up  along 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Grass  and  the  St.  Regis  rivers.  They  brought 
others,  their  household  goods  laden  on  crude  wood  sleds,  drawn  by 
oxen,  up  through  the  trackless  woods  of  the  Black  River  Country, 
past  the  lonely  grave  of  Baron  von  Steuben,  through  Boone’s  two 
settlements  and  Turin  Four  Corners,  and,  then,  guided  by  blazed 
trees,  into  the  little,  log  settlements  of  Lowville,  Champion,  Water- 
town  and  Brownville.  Still  others  came  in  Durham  boats,  following 
the  water  route  from  the  Mohawk  into  Wood  creek,  Oneida  Lake  and 
the  Oswego  river,  to  settle  on  the  broad  domains  of  George  Scriba. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  Revolution  had  been  over  scarcely 
twenty  years  and  Jay’s  Treaty  had  been  signed  but  four.  There  were 
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only  five  million  people  in  the  whole  United  States  and  but  two  cities, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  with  a  population  over  50,000.  But  two 
others,  Boston  and  Baltimore,  were  over  twenty  thousand.  Three 
states  had  been  added  to  the  original  thirteen — Vermont,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  Thomas  Jefferson  had  just  taken  office  in  the  unfin¬ 
ished  capitol  at  the  Federal  City,  soon  to  be  known  as  Washington. 
The  new  county  of  Oneida  had  been  formed  and  included  all  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state  with  the  exception  of  the  land  west  of 
the  Oswego  river  which  was  now  a  part  of  the  new  county,  Onondaga. 

Originally  all  of  the  Northern  New  York  of  the  present  day,  with 
the  exception  of  Franklin  county  and  about  half  of  St.  Lawrence 
county,  was  included  in  the  town  of  Whitestown,  erected  in  1788  as 
a  township  of  Montgomery  county.  In  1792  Whitestown  was  divided 
into  three  towns,  one  of  which  kept  the  name,  Whitestown,  the  other 
two  being  Mexico  and  Peru.  Mexico  at  that  time  included  all  the 
present  counties  of  Onondaga  and  Cortland,  as  well  as  western 
Oswego  county.  It  was  reorganized  in  1796,  probably  because  the 
creation  of  Onondaga  county  in  1794  had  taken  away  most  of  its 
population.  Under  the  act  of  1796,  the  town  of  Mexico  included  a 
tremendous  tract  of  territory,  a  veritable  empire  in  itself,  bounded 
by  Oneida  Lake,  the  Oneida  and  Oswego  rivers,  Lake  Ontario  and 
Black  river  from  its  mouth  to  the  present  Lyons  Falls,  and  then  by  a 
line  drawn  between  the  present  towns  of  Leyden  and  West  Turin  in 
Lewis  county  to  Fish  creek  and  down  that  stream  to  Oneida  Lake 
again.  It  included  all  of  the  present  Oswego  county  east  of  the 
Oswego  river,  about  half  of  the  present  Jefferson  county,  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  the  present  Lewis  county  and  a  fragment  of  the  present 
county  of  Oneida. 

Under  the  same  act  which  created  Mexico  for  the  second  time, 
the  township  of  Leyden  was  erected  from  Steuben,  embracing  all 
territory  east  and  north  of  Black  river  in  the  present  Jefferson 
county  and  a  large  part  of  Lewis  county.  At  the  time  Mexico  and 
Leyden  were  erected,  all  of  the  present  Franklin  county  and  a  part 
of  St.  Lawrence  county,  not  included  in  the  Ten  Towns,  was  embraced 
in  Clinton  county  which  had  been  erected  from  Washington  county 
in  1788.  The  town  of  Chateaugay  was  erected  in  1799  and  eventually 
included  all  of  the  present  Franklin  county  with  a  portion  of  Essex, 
a  territory  of  upwards  of  1,700  square  miles.  The  following  year, 
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1800,  the  great  town  of  Mexico  was  divided  and  the  following  new 
towns  were  created :  Redfield,  Watertown,  Turin,  Lowville  and  Cham¬ 
pion.  All  of  the  present  Oswego  county  west  of  the  Oswego  river  was 
a  part  of  the  town  of  Lysander  in  Onondaga  county.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  the  territory  lying  west  of  the 
Oswego,  which  was  in  Onondaga  county,  and  the  present  county  of 
Franklin,  which  was  in  Clinton  county,  all  of  Northern  New  York 
in  1800  was  a  part  of  the  great  county  of  Oneida. 

Mexico  and  Leyden  were  the  most  populous  towns,  each  of  them 
having  more  than  600  inhabitants.  Chateaugay  had  443  residents, 
Turin  440,  Lowville  300,  Champion  143  and  Watertown  119.  Proba¬ 
bly  there  were  not  more  than  100  people  living  within  the  present 
bounds  of  Oswego  county  west  of  the  Oswego  river  and  certainly 
there  was  not  more  than  that  number  in  the  Ten  Towns  along  the 
St.  Lawrence,  so  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  entire  population  of  what 
we  now  know  as  Northern  New  York  was  not  greater  than  2,600  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Most  of  these  settlers,  excepting  those  who  had  come  into  Cha¬ 
teaugay  and  the  Ten  Towns  over  the  Champlin  road,  had  entered  the 
North  Country  from  Rome,  where  as  late  as  1805  James  Constable 
notes  in  his  journal  that  he  and  his  friends  preferred  to  sleep  in  a 
hay-loft  rather  than  chance  the  tavern  beds.  From  Rome  there  were 
several  routes  leading  into  various  sections  of  the  North.  Take  the 
case  of  the  pioneer  who  had  made  the  long,  120-mile  trip  from  Albany 
to  Rome  by  way  of  the  Mohawk  river,  and  desired  to  take  up  lands 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  Oswego  county.  At  Rome  there 
would  be  plenty  of  people  to  tell  him  of  George  Scriba’s  settlement  at 
Rotterdam,  on  the  shores  of  Oneida  Lake,  and  for  Rome  he  would 
set  his  course,  probably  stopping  along  the  route  at  Mrs.  Jackson’s 
tavern  situated  on  Wood  creek  near  the  lake. 

At  Rotterdam,  now  Constantia,  he  would  find  quite  a  flourishing 
frontier  settlement.  True  most  of  the  few  houses  were  of  logs  but 
there  was  Mr.  Scriba’s  fine,  large  store,  containing  a  $10,000  stock 
of  goods  and  drawing  trade  from  a  radius  of  forty  miles  around. 
Here  the  new  settler  could  buy  brandy  at  four  shillings  a  quart  and 
flour  at  six  pence  a  pound.  If  he  desired  to  tarry  for  a  time  he  could 
secure  board  at  the  tavern  for  “fourteen  shillings  per  week  without 
liquor,”  to  quote  the  words  of  one  who  visited  Rotterdam  about  this 
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time.  Of  if  he  desired  work,  it  is  likely  that  Mr.  Scriba  or  his  agent, 
John  Meyer,  could  give  him  employment  at  the  prevailing  rate  of 
four  shillings  a  day  and  board. 

New  settlers  were  no  strange  sight  to  the  few  residents  of  Rotter¬ 
dam.  They  were  constantly  passing  through  the  village  on  their  way 
to  the  wilder  lands  to  the  northward.  If  they  wished  to  buy  land 
anywhere  from  Oneida  Lake  to  Lake  Ontario  they  could  buy  it  here 
of  Mr.  Meyer  at  three  dollars  an  acre.  Only  eighteen  months  before 
it  had  sold  for  a  dollar  an  acre.  There  was  plenty  to  interest  one 
here  too  in  the  little  village  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  with  blanketed 
Oneida  Indians  bartering  away  their  furs  at  Mr.  Scriba’s  store  and 
the  five-story  grist  mill,  the  highest  in  all  the  North  Country,  which 
Mr.  Scriba  had  just  erected.  They  might  even  see  the  landowner, 
himself,  because  now  he  was  living  at  Rotterdam  although  much  of 
his  time  was  taken  up  traveling  over  his  forest  domain.  Here  was 
the  last  chance  for  mail  from  home,  because  here  at  Rotterdam  was 
the  only  post  office  in  the  entire  North  Country.  Of  course  John 
Meyer,  the  land  agent,  was  postmaster,  as  he  was  supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Mexico  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  Oneida  county.  A  landed 
proprietor  invariably  always  saw  to  it  that  his  agent  got  all  the 
offices,  town  and  otherwise. 

A  little  further  west  on  the  lake  was  the  substantial  dwelling  of 
another  Hollander,  John  Bernhard,  who  has  given  his  name  to  the 
village  of  Bernhard’s  Bay,  but  by  this  time  the  pioneers  would  be 
setting  their  course  in  a  hired  boat  for  Fort  Brewerton  where  was 
Oliver  Stevens’  tavern.  Stevens  was  another  well  known  resident  of 
this  new  country  and  had  been  named  by  the  judges  of  Oneida  county 
first  clerk  of  the  great  town  of  Mexico.  A  number  of  years  were  to 
pass  before  the  present  town  of  Hastings  was  to  be  erected,  to  be 
named  after  Hastings  Curtiss  of  Central  Square,  whose  brick  tavern 
was  to  become  the  political  headquarters  of  this  section  of  Oswego 
county. 

From  Stevens’  tavern  to  Three  Mile  Point  was  but  seven  miles 
by  land  but  nineteen  by  water.  Here  was  Magie’s  tavern  where 
DeWitt  Clinton  stopped  ten  years  later  and  found  infested  with  bed¬ 
bugs.  From  then  on  to  Oswego  Falls  there  was  an  almost  unbroken 
stretch  of  woods.  Not  until  the  following  year,  1801,  was  Abram 
Paddock,  the  bear  hunter,  to  make  the  first  settlement  on  the  site  of 
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the  present  village  of  Phoenix.  But  at  Oswego  Falls  the  pioneer 
would  find  plenty  of  activity  at  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Landing. 
Here  a  stop  must  needs  be  made  and  the  boat  either  dragged  along 
the  portage  path  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Landings,  or  else 
the  cargo  transferred  to  another  boat.  But  if  the  incoming  settler 
was  willing  to  take  the  risk  and  would  pay  a  dollar  for  the  thrill, 
there  were  pilots  at  Oswego  Falls  who  would  guide  lightly-loaded 
craft  through  the  rapids.  At  any  rate  there  woud  be  a  stop  at  Major 
Lawrence  Van  Valkenburgh’s  tavern,  a  sort  of  half  way  place  be¬ 
tween  Salt  Point  and  Oswego,  with  its  frame  center,  where  dances 
were  held,  and  its  two  log  wings.  For  many  years  the  major  and  his 
son  conducted  this  tavern,  and  the  original  license  issued  to  the  Van 
Valkenburghs  by  John  Meyer,  justice  of  the  peace  of  Rotterdam,  in 
1797,  is  still  in  existence. 

From  Oswego  Falls,  the  pioneer  would  not  find  a  single  settlement 
until  he  came  to  Oswego  with  the  crumbling  walls  of  old  Fort  Ontario 
on  the  plateau  overlooking  the  lake.  There  were  only  half  a  dozen 
rude  houses  there  at  this  period,  some  of  them  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  in  Onondaga  county  and  some  of  them  on  the  east  side  in 
Oneida  county.  The  pioneer  would  probably  stop  at  Archibald  Fair¬ 
field’s  tavern  and  there  he  would  find  Daniel  Burt,  who  had  just 
arrived  by  canoe  from  Kingston,  Ontario,  and  was  destined  to  be¬ 
come  a  very  important  citizen  of  that  little  village. 

From  Oswego  the  pioneer  could  go,  if  he  choose,  to  Vera  Cruz, 
Mr.  Scriba’s  lake  port  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon  creek,  but  the  usual 
route  to  this  village  was  from  Rotterdam  by  the  road  which  had  just 
been  cut  through  the  woods.  Many  of  the  pioneers  of  that  day,  how¬ 
ever,  were  going  directly  to  Captain  Nathan  Sage’s  settlement  at  Red- 
field,  far  up  the  Salmon  river,  and  the  shortest  way  to  this  settlement 
was  by  a  forest  road,  little  more  than  a  trail,  which  had  been  cut 
through  from  Rome.  Nathan  Sage  was  an  ideal  man  to  take  charge 
of  a  new  settlement.  Within  two  years  he  had  organized  the  first 
church  society  in  the  present  Oswego  county  with  Rev.  Amos  Johnson 
in  charge,  the  little  congregation  worshiping  in  the  school  house. 
That  was  the  same  year  Captain  Sage  was  made  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  of  Oneida  county  and  the  same  year,  too,  he  was 
elected  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Redfield,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  1810.  Later  he  was  to  go  to  Oswego  and  become  collector  of  the 
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port  and  postmaster  there,  thereby  receiving  his  reward  for  keeping 
the  town  of  Redfield  in  the  Democratic  column  year  after  year,  where 
all  the  rest  of  the  North  was  being  carried  by  the  Federalists. 

If  one  wished  to  enter  the  Black  River  Country  from  Rome  the 
common  route  was  to  follow  the  old  road  to  Deacon  Clark’s  tavern 
in  the  town  of  Western,  six  miles  from  Rome,  thence  to  Jones  Tavern, 
15  miles  from  Rome,  through  the  huddle  of  log  houses  which  was 
Boone’s  upper  settlement  and  thence  to  Shaler’s,  the  present  Con- 
stablesville.  Constable,  who  made  the  trip  on  horseback  in  1803, 
found  the  road  vastly  better  when  he  got  within  the  bounds  of 
Shaler’s  possessions  and  made  the  twenty-six  miles  between  Rome 
and  Shaler’s  in  eight  hours  which,  as  he  remarks  in  his  journal,  was 
“pretty  good  speed.”  At  Shaler’s  the  traveler  found,  as  did  Con¬ 
stable,  a  house  “grand  for  that  part  of  the  country,”  a  mill,  a  dam, 
several  good  buildings  and  “plenty  of  good  liquor  from  Mr.  Shaler’s 
stock.”  From  Shaler’s  the  road  ran  northward  across  the  level 
stretches  of  Turin,  past  the  little  tavern  of  Capt.  Ezra  Clapp,  upgrade 
to  the  infant  settlement  established  by  Col.  Walter  Martin  and  thence 
into  Lowville  where  by  1800  Silas  Stow  had  established  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  little  village. 

Noadiah  Hubbard,  the  pioneer  settler  of  Champion  and  if  not  the 
first  certainly  the  second  permanent  settler  of  what  is  now  Jefferson 
county,  has  left  a  graphic  account  of  his  immigration  into  the  North 
Country  by  this  same  route  in  1798  with  neither  compass  nor  guide. 
On  the  old  French  road  it  was  not  difficult  to  get  to  Turin  Four  Cor¬ 
ners  which  then  boasted  of  but  a  single  log  hut.  The  trip  northward 
through  the  wilderness  was  made  with  Mr.  Hubbard  leading  the 
company,  an  ox  bell  in  hand,  next  a  man  driving  the  cattle  and  finally 
a  third  bringing  up  the  rear  and  marking  trees  with  an  axe,  so  if 
they  found  they  could  not  advance  further  they  could  at  least  retrace 
their  steps.  They  crossed  Deer  river  not  far  from  the  present  vil¬ 
lage  of  Copenhagen  and  soon  identified  some  blazed  trees  which  led  to 
Long  Falls,  the  present  village  of  Carthage,  only  four  miles  from 
their  destination. 

Yet  so  fast  did  Lewis  county  settle  that  four  years  later  Constable, 
proceeding  from  Shaler’s  to  Martin’s  over  practically  the  same  route 
found  the  road  infinitely  superior  to  that  between  Rome  and  Shaler’s. 
He  found  the  land  along  the  road  well  settled  and  the  buildings 
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nearly  all  framed,  including  the  barns.  Seldom  did  he  come  across 
a  log  house.  Capt.  Clapp,  the  Turin  inn-keeper,  told  Constable  that 
when  he  settled  there  a  couple  of  years  before  he  did  not  have  a 
neighbor  northward  of  him  as  far  as  Lowville  but  then  there  were 
forty  families  within  a  distance  of  a  few  miles. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING’S  TOUR 

Usually  in  the  early  days,  however,  incoming  settlers  did  not 
follow  the  wood  trail,  especially  if  they  had  baggage.  Instead  they 
followed  the  French  road  to  High  Falls,  now  Lyons  Falls,  there  got 
a  boat  and  floated  down  the  Black  river  to  Long  Falls,  now  Carthage, 
where  the  river  being  no  longer  navigable,  they  again  took  to  the 
woods.  Washington  Irving  has  left  a  vivid  description  of  a  trip  over 
this  route  which  he  took  in  1803  to  Judge  Nathan  Ford’s  settle¬ 
ment  at  Ogdensburg.  With  him  were  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  attor¬ 
ney  general  of  the  state  and  the  owner  of  wide  tracts  of  land  in  the 
north,  and  members  of  Mr.  Hoffman’s  family. 

Irving,  a  young  man  who  liked  his  comfort  and  was  unaccustomed 
to  the  privations  and  hardships  of  pioneer  travel,  saw  nothing  ro¬ 
mantic  in  the  trip  along  roads  which  “were  bad  and  lay  either  through 
thick  woods,  or  by  fields  disfigured  with  burnt  stumps  and  the  fallen 
bodies  of  trees.”  Frequently  the  roads  became  so  bad  that  the 
travelers  had  to  get  out  of  their  wagon  and  walk.  It  was  with  relief 
that  they  embarked  in  a  scow  on  Black  river  at  High  Falls  but  their 
relief  was  short  lived  as  almost  immediately  the  rain  began  to  fall  in 
torrents.  They  proceeded  some  twenty-five  miles  down  the  river  that 
day,  however,  and  found  beds  on  the  floor  of  a  log  house  that  night. 
The  next  evening  they  arrived  at  Jean  Baptiste  Boussont’s  tavern 
at  Long  Falls  which  Irving  promptly  dubbed  the  “Temple  of  Dirt.” 
Before  leaving  he  wrote  over  the  fireplace  the  following  memorial: 

“Here  Sovereign  Dirt  erects  her  sable  throne, 

The  house,  the  host,  the  hostess,  all  her  own.” 

Some  time  later  Judge  William  Cooper,  father  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  the  novelist,  while  stopping  at  the  same  tavern  chanced  to 
see  the  couplet  and  from  his  larger  experience  of  frontier  travel 
wrote  under  it  this  doggerel  inculcation : 
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“Learn  hence,  young  man,  and  teach  it  to  your  sons, 

The  wisest  way’s  to  take  it  as  it  comes.” 

The  travelers,  including  the  disgusted  Irving,  set  forth  from  the 
“Temple  of  Dirt”  the  following  day  for  the  Oswegatchie  country  in 
two  wagons,  a  third,  drawn  by  oxen,  carrying  their  luggage.  They 
found  the  road  filled  with  stumps  and  the  roots  of  trees  and  traveled 
at  a  snail’s  pace,  putting  up  that  night  in  a  small  hut  of  one  room 
which  their  hostess  by  the  simple  expedient  of  stretching  a  blanket 
across  it  converted  into  two.  One  wagon  stuck  hopelessly  in  the  mud 
the  next  day  and  the  other  mired  a  few  hours  later.  All  took  to  their 
feet  and  Irving  complained  that  several  times  he  was  up  to  his  waist 
in  mud  and  water.  They  spent  the  night  in  a  downpour  of  rain  in 
a  hunter’s  shack,  one-half  of  which  fell  down  as  they  were  getting 
into  it.  The  other  half  leaked  like  a  seive  and  the  wind  blew  a  perfect 
hurricane.  The  ladies  became  terrified  and  the  whole  party  finally 
dragged  themselves  through  the  rain  to  a  hut,  eighteen  by  sixteen 
feet,  where  they  found  other  stranded  travelers  and  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  of  fiften  spent  the  night  there.  The  roof  here  leakd  too  and  the 
unfortunate  Irving  was  compelled  to  spend  much  of  the  night  hold¬ 
ing  an  umbrella  over  the  ladies  as  they  slept.  All  through  the  night 
he  heard  the  sound  of  falling  trees  and  two  or  three  times  the  long, 
dreary  call  of  a  wolf  which  did  not  add  to  his  composure. 

The  following  day  the  weary  travelers  resumed  their  journey, 
the  ladies  mounted  on  the  ox  cart,  the  men  walking  through  deep 
mud  holes  and  over  stumps  and  stones  until  they  finally  came  to  the 
cabin  of  Mrs.  Vrooman  near  the  site  of  the  present  Oxbow.  There 
they  borrowed  some  bread  and  a  teakettle  and  went  on  through  the 
mud  until  they  came  to  a  hunter’s  shack  where  they  spent  the  night 
after  “stretching  sheets  over  the  side  to  keep  out  the  cold  air.”  A 
couple  of  days  later  they  met  a  party  of  men  with  horses  sent  on  by 
Judge  Ford  to  meet  them  and  who  had  rafts  ready  to  take  them 
across  the  Oswegatchie. 

“At  last  to  our  great  joy,”  writes  Irving,  “we  came  in  sight  of 
Oswegatchie.  The  prospect  which  opened  upon  us  was  delightful.  After 
riding  through  thick  woods  for  several  days  .  .  .  the  sight  of  a 

beautiful  and  extensive  tract  of  country  is  inconceivably  enlivening. 
Close  beside  the  bank  on  which  we  rode  the  Oswegatchie  wound  along 
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about  20  feet  below  us.  After  running  for  some  distance  it  entered 
the  St.  Lawrence,  forming  a  long  point  of  land  on  which  stood  a  few 
houses  called  the  Garrison.  .  .  .  They  were  now  tumbling  in 

ruins  excepting  two  or  three  which  were  kept  in  tolerable  order  by 
Judge  Ford  who  resided  in  one  of  them  and  used  the  others  as  stores 
and  out-houses.” 


THE  OSWEGATCHIE  ROAD 

Judge  Nathan  Ford  of  Ogdensburg,  the  most  clear-sighted  of  all 
the  land  agents  in  the  north,  saw  from  the  first  that  there  must  be  a 
road  connecting  the  Mohawk  country  with  the  St.  Lawrence  if  immi¬ 
gration  was  to  be  stimulated.  All  men  were  not  contented  to  follow 
Indian  trails  through  dense  forests.  The  makeshift  road  from  the 
Champlain  country  through  Chateaugay  accommodated  a  few  from 
the  northern  part  of  Vermont  but  some  sort  of  road  from  the  High 
Falls  to  Ogdensburg  was  greatly  needed.  Ford  interested  the  land 
owners  to  the  extent  that  in  1801  he  had  contracted  for  a  road  to  be 
built  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Long  Falls  (Carthage),  connecting 
with  the  so  called  Black  river  road  from  High  Falls  to  Brownville, 
for  $16  a  mile.  So  fast  did  the  work  progress  that  that  fall  Ford 
was  able  to  write  to  the  proprietor,  Col.  Samuel  Ogden,  that  “if  I 
live  and  have  my  health  next  summer,  I  will  have  a  road  which  shall 
be  drove  with  loaded  wagons  for  I  have  no  idea  of  putting  up  with 
such  a  thing  as  they  have  made  through  Chateaugay.”  And  a  year 
later  he  was  able  to  proudly  announce  that  “a  waggon  (sic)  from 
the  Mohawk  river  came  through  Ogdensburg  with  me.”  At  the  same 
time  Ford  was  cautious  enough  to  say,  “I  do  not  mean  to  tell  you  it  is 
at  this  minute  a  good  waggon  road,”  a  statement  which  Washington 
Irving  was  willing  to  fervently  affirm  a  few  months  later. 

However  unsatisfactory  the  Oswegatchie  road,  as  it  was  called, 
ox  carts  were  able  to  travel  it  after  a  fashion  and  it  was  immeas¬ 
urably  superior  as  a  highway  to  the  Oswegatchie  country  than  a  trail 
of  blazed  trees  through  the  woods.  Noadiah  Hubbard  was  able  to  go 
from  Ogdensburg  to  Champion  in  three  days  with  his  yoke  of  oxen 
on  this  road  soon  after  its  construction.  This  sufficed  until  1804 
when  through  the  influence  of  Nathan  Ford  and  his  friends  the  state 
legislature  appropriated  $12,000,  to  be  raised  through  a  lottery,  for 
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a  road  six  rods  wide  “from  or  near  the  head  of  Long  Falls  on  Black 
river,  in  the  county  of  Oneida,  to  the  mills  of  Nathan  Ford  at 
Oswegatchie.” 

But  if  good  roads  were  needed  to  encourage  extensive  immigra¬ 
tion,  the  almost  complete  absence  of  roads  of  any  kind  had  not  served 
to  deter  the  hardy  and  the  adventurous,  goaded  on  by  stories  of  land 
to  be  bought  for  a  song,  from  blindly  treking  through  the  forests. 
Daniel  W.  Church,  one  of  the  St.  Lawrence  county  pioneers,  arrived 
on  the  site  of  Canton,  according  to  his  diary,  with  seventeen  blisters 
on  his  hand,  occasioned  by  rowing  and  pulling  the  batteau  along. 
Nicholas  Salisbury,  the  pioneer  of  Adams,  arrived  at  the  site  of  his 
future  home,  his  household  goods  drawn  by  oxen  on  a  sled,  after  a 
journey  through  the  forests  of  twenty-six  days.  The  settlers  coming 
into  Rodman  had  to  cross  over  a  deep  gulf  on  a  pole  bridge  and  one 
pioneer  wife,  writing  of  the  experience  many  years  after,  said  that 
once  having  passed  safely  over  this  bridge  she  said  goodbye  to  every¬ 
thing  as  she  was  sure  she  would  never  go  back  over  that  place.  But 
the  women  were  usually  as  venturesome  as  the  men  and  seventeen- 
year-  old  Lucy  Fox,  carrying  her  babe  of  a  few  weeks  in  her  arms, 
and  accompanied  only  by  her  sister,  rode  all  the  way  from  Rome  to 
Adams  through  the  woods  guided  only  by  marked  trees. 

The  present  county  of  Lewis,  because  it  was  the  nearest  to  the 
settlements  at  Rome,  Utica  and  Boone’s,  was  at  first  the  most  popu¬ 
lous  of  all  the  Northern  New  York  sections.  Shaler’s  in  the  town  of 
Leyden  had  early  become  an  important  settlement  with  rutted  forest 
roads  radiating  from  it  to  a  half-dozen  nearby  hamlets.  At  Turin 
was  Jonathan  Collins,  the  first  supervisor  and  a  man  of  consequence, 
Major  John  Ives,  Elder  Stephen  Parsons  and  others,  many  of  whom 
had  their  titles  clear  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Not  far  from  High 
Falls  lived  Richard  Coxe,  the  brother-in-law  of  James  D.  LeRay  de 
Chaumont,  who  was  soon  to  build  his  high,  curb-roofed  house  on  a 
hill  west  of  Collinsville.  By  1803  lands  in  particularly  choice  loca¬ 
tions  in  this  vicinity  were  selling  for  the  unprecedented  price  of  $17 
an  acre.  And  at  Martinsburg,  or  Martin’s,  as  it  was  first  called,  in 
the  higher  country  to  the  north,  lands  at  the  very  beginning  of  settle¬ 
ment  brought  $5  an  acre  and  they  were  well  worth  it  because  Col. 
Walter  Martin  proved  himself  a  proprietor  of  the  first  order.  He 
and  his  aged  father,  Capt.  Adam  Martin,  an  officer  in  the  Revolu- 
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tionary  war,  at  first  lived  side  by  side  in  log  cabins  like  the  lowliest 
of  settlers,  but  by  1804  James  Constable  rode  into  the  hamlet  and 
found  Martin  erecting  a  great  stone  house  modeled  carefully  after  the 
baronial  mansion  of  Sir  William  Johnson  at  Johnstown,  and  so  well 
did  he  build  it  that  it  stands  to  this  day,  an  example  of  architectural 
grace  and  majesty. 

Martin  speedily  interested  settlers  of  a  high  type  in  his  lands. 
Levi  Adams  was  one  of  the  first  to  come.  He  was  later  to  go  to  the 
state  senate  and  become  one  of  the  powerful  council  of  appointment. 
To  Martin’s  also  came  Chillus  Doty,  brother-in-law  of  the  colonel,  to 
build  an  inn  and  later  to  become  Lewis  county’s  first  sheriff  and 
eventually  member  of  assembly,  surrogate  and  county  judge.  Squire 
Martin  early  built  a  grist  mill  and  a  saw  mill,  a  school  in  1804  and 
a  paper  mill  in  1807,  the  same  year  in  which  he  started  the  first 
newspaper  in  all  Northern  New  York.  But  more  important  than  all 
in  1806  he  built  the  first  church  edifice  north  of  the  Mohawk  and  soon 
after  was  paying  a  clergyman  $250  a  year  so  that  he  might  be  “free 
from  wordly  cares  and  avocations.” 

At  Lowville,  a  few  miles  from  Martin’s,  Seth  Stow,  the  agent  of 
Nicholas  Low,  had  created  quite  a  little  hamlet  about  the  spot  where 
Daniel  Kelley,  his  brother-in-law,  had  built  a  log  house  against  a 
great  boulder  in  1798,  but  the  village  was  not  equal  in  influence  to 
Denmark  in  the  Deer  River  country  where  Abel  French,  a  power  in 
state  politics,  was  the  land  agent  and  had  attracted  to  the  section 
many  sturdy  Federalists  from  New  England. 

After  one  proceeded  up  the  old  Black  river  road  to  the  Long  Falls 
and  crossed  the  river  at  Jean  Boussout’s  ferry  he  was  but  four  miles 
from  Noadiah  Hubbard’s  settlement  at  Champion,  but  “four  good 
miles”  as  a  traveler  of  that  day  fervently  remarked.  At  Champion 
one  might  find,  as  did  the  Rev.  William  Taylor,  the  missionary,  “old 
acquaintances  and  old-fashioned  cookery  and  things  comfortable  and 
convenient.”  Even  James  Constable,  the  landowner,  who  owned  no 
property  there,  was  willing  to  admit  it  was  “a  pretty  good  town, 
tolerably  well  settled.” 

Here  Captain  Noadiah  Hubbard,  who  owned  the  only  clock  in  the 
Black  River  Country,  was  already  supervisor  of  the  town,  represent¬ 
ing  it  on  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Oneida  county.  It  seemed  that 
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surely  if  a  new  county  were  formed  Champion  must  be  the  county 
seat  and  attracted  by  this  prospect  quite  a  group  of  notable  men 
took  up  their  residences  in  the  little  hamlet  nestling  among  the 
Champion  hills.  To  Champion,  fresh  from  Williams  College,  came 
Egbert  Ten  Eyck,  destined  before  many  years  to  become  a  power  in 
North  Country  politics  and  to  represent  his  section  in  congress.  And 
to  Champion,  too,  came  Moss  Kent,  brother  of  the  chancellor,  labori¬ 
ously  bringing  up  through  the  woods  his  fine  library  of  calf-covered 
books.  Among  them  were  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  Addison’s  Spec¬ 
tator,  Humes’  “History  of  England”  and  old-style  novels  like  those 
of  Sir  Charles  Granison’s.  Kent  had  already  served  in  the  senate 
from  the  western  district  and  had  campaigned  for  John  Jay  with 
the  best  of  them.  Engaged  to  a  sister  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  when 
she  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  he  turned  his  steps  northward, 
became  later  land  agent  for  James  D.  LeRay  and  filled  one  public 
office  after  another  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  neighbors. 

Adjoining  was  the  town  of  Watertown,  then  much  larger  in  area 
than  the  present  town,  where  the  Coffeens  reigned  supreme.  In  the 
hills,  now  known  as  Rutland,  David  Coffeen  had  early  established 
himself  and  by  1800  had  built  a  grist  mill  which  drew  patronage 
from  the  settlers  for  miles  around.  A  distillery  was  erected  and  for 
a  time  whisky  was  considered  legal  tender  in  this  part  of  the  town. 
David  Coffeen  was  a  man  of  consequence,  so  much  so  that  he  was 
elected  to  the  assembly  from  Oneida  county  in  1802  and  1803  when 
the  present  Jefferson  county  was  still  a  part  of  that  county.  Levi 
Butterfield,  veteran  of  the  Revolution,  early  established  a  tavern 
there,  which  the  frank  Constable  refers  to  as  “a  poor  tavern  in  an 
old  log  house.” 

In  the  hamlet  of  Watertown  Henry  Coffeen,  probably  the  most 
able  of  the  brothers  who  came  into  the  Black  River  Country  about 
1800,  had  settled  and  was  already  dreaming  of  a  new  county  with 
his  little  village  as  the  county  seat.  Then  but  a  group  of  log  huts 
with  the  little  log  inn  of  Dr.  Isaiah  Massey  standing  in  their  midst, 
there  seemed  little  justification  for  his  hope.  But  down  by  the  great 
falls  of  turbulent  Black  river  which  the  Castorland  explorers  had 
viewed  with  such  wonder  a  few  years  before,  Jonathan  Cowan  was 
acquiring  water  power  rights  which  today  would  be  worth  millions, 
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and  was  taking  the  first  steps  to  utilize  the  power  that  was  within  the 
next  century  to  make  Watertown  the  metropolis  of  the  entire  North 
Country. 

Further  down,  towards  the  mouth  of  Black  river,  Jacob  Brown, 
youthful  surveyor  and  one  day  to  be  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  had  established  himself  at  a  settlement 
already  known  as  Brownville,  where  he  had  opened  up  a  brisk  trade 
with  Kingston,  Canada.  It  was  as  prosperous  a  settlement  as  there 
was  in  the  North  and  there  Constable,  early  in  the  century,  found  a 
hotel  “too  large  for  the  present  state  of  the  place  and  not  finished,  as 
well  as  good  houses  and  other  buildings.” 

Further  south  settlers  were  establishing  themselves  on  both 
branches  of  Sandy  Creek.  At  Adams,  sometimes  called  Louis  and 
sometimes  No.  7,  a  group  from  Massachusetts  early  settled.  They 
were  rigid  Congregationalists  whose  Sabbath  started  with  sunset 
Saturday.  Not  for  nothing  did  the  old  bard  speak  of  “Adams  with 
its  deacon’s  face”  and  even  the  narrow  Rev.  William  Taylor  admitted 
that  here  was  a  “decent,  respectable,  industrious  people.”  Here  lived 
Nicholas  Salisbury,  Peter  Doxtater,  who  had  been  kept  a  prisoner  by 
the  Indians  for  three  years  during  the  Revolution,  and  Samuel  Fox. 
Here  also  lived  Eliphalet  Edmunds,  later  to  be  named  a  presidential 
elector  at  a  time  when  to  be  a  presidential  elector  meant  something. 

At  Ellisburg,  still  further  south,  Lyman  Ellis,  a  man  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  energy,  had  settled  as  early  as  1797  and  was  certainly  the 
first  man  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Jefferson  county  to  raise 
a  crop.  James  Constable,  who  has  left  an  interesting  account  of  his 
travels  in  the  town  in  the  early  days  of  its  existence  says  that  eighty 
bushels  of  grain  had  been  produced  on  an  acre  but  that  fifty  was  the 
general  run.  He  found  no  liquor  in  the  town  and  they  only  drink 
water  “with  which  they  seem  to  be  content.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor 
found  the  inhabitants  “very  rough  in  general,”  and  incensed  at  an 
encounter  with  a  Rhode  Island  Baptist,  wrote  a  scathing  indictment 
of  the  inhabitants,  in  which  he  charged  them  with  “ignorance,  self- 
will,  self-sufficiency,  ill  manners,  pride,  boasting,  fanaticism  and 
witchcraft.”  This  can  be  dismissed,  of  course,  as  the  intemperate 
statement  of  a  narrow  man.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  settlement  was 
strikingly  progressive  and  as  early  as  1798  Ellis  had  been  able  to 
write  Constable  that  “we  have  a  good  dam  across  the  creek,  which 
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has  been  expensive,  a  good  saw  mill,  well  finished  and  running,  and 
have  considerable  towards  a  grist  mill.” 

These  were  the  principal  settlements  in  the  territory  which  was 
later  to  become  Jefferson  county.  Sackets  Harbor  had  begun  to 
settle  but  did  not  have  that  “pretty  appearance”  which  Constable 
noted  a  few  years  later  when  the  village  had  become  the  principal 
port  of  the  North  Country.  Settlers  were  building  cabins  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Chaumont  and  using  ciscoes  which  they  caught  in 
plenty  in  the  lake  in  place  of  money.  The  rest  of  the  county  was 
unbroken  wilderness.  There  were  a  few  log  cabins  along  the  Oswe- 
gatchie  road  in  the  present  town  of  Antwerp.  Three  miles  north  of 
the  present  Antwerp  village  was  Capt.  William  Lee’s  tavern  where 
all  travelers  to  and  from  Ford’s  settlement  at  Ogdensburg  stopped. 
We  have  Constable’s  testimony  that  here  the  fare  was  hard  and  the 
lodging  poor,  a  description  which  after  all  would  apply  to  any  of  the 
backwoods  inns  of  that  day. 

If  one  followed  the  old  Oswegatchie  roads  northward  he  would 
find  nothing  but  wilderness  with  now  and  then  a  mean,  log  hut,  until 
he  reached  Nathan  Ford’s  settlement  at  Ogdensburg.  The  first  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  present  St.  Lawrence  county  were  all  along  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Later  settlements  were  to  spring  up  in  the  back  country, 
on  the  Racquette,  the  Grass  and  the  St.  Regis,  but  the  lots  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  were  the  most  valuable. 

The  little  village  at  Oswegatchie,  called  by  the  people  “The 
Garrison”  and  by  Ford  Ogdensburg  after  the  proprietor,  was  laid  out 
with  the  expectation  that  it  would  become  the  principal  town  of  the 
new  county  as  indeed  it  did.  Streets  were  surveyed  and  named  and 
a  tavern  built.  Major  David  Ford,  a  jealous  Federalist  who  had 
helped  suppress  the  Whisky  Insurrection,  soon  joined  his  brother  and 
a  year  or  so  later  we  find  him  building  the  first  house  in  the  present 
Morristown  and  becoming  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  new  country. 
Louis  Hasbrouck,  fresh  from  Princeton,  early  came  northward 
through  the  wilderness  with  his  family  and  his  female  slave,  a  large 
part  of  the  trip  being  made  on  foot,  the  party  subsisting  on  dried 
beef,  crackers  and  lemonade.  Through  the  influence  of  Judge  Ford 
he  became  the  first  clerk  of  the  new  county  of  St.  Lawrence.  But 
the  settlement  was  still  a  frontier  village  with  all  the  term  implies. 
Drunken  Oswegatchie  Indians  broke  into  the  old  stone  garrison, 
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seized  Dick,  Judge  Ford’s  slave,  and  were  about  to  put  him  to  the 
fire  when  the  wiry  judge  appeared  in  flapping  nightshirt  and  put 
the  invaders  to  rout  with  his  sword. 

Not  far  from  Oswegatchie  was  Madrid,  one  of  the  original  Ten 
Towns,  where  there  were  a  few  “openings”  in  the  forest  where  iso¬ 
lated  cabins  stood.  But  the  little  village  of  Hamilton,  named  from 
the  first  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  early  a  place  of  importance. 
Long  since  this  village  has  been  known  as  Waddington  but  it  was 
Hamilton  when  the  Ogdens  came  there  to  build  their  great  house  with 
walls  three  feet  thick,  and  then,  like  the  landed  gentry  they  were, 
their  stout,  little  church,  St.  Pauls,  probably  the  first  church  building 
outside  the  missions  at  Oswegatchie  and  St.  Regis,  north  of 
Champion. 

Lisbon,  also  one  of  the  original  Ten  Towns,  early  drew  settlers. 
A  mill  was  built  on  the  river  bank,  seventy  by  fifty,  three  stories  high, 
which  from  its  color  early  gave  the  little  hamlet  the  name  of  Red 
Mills.  Alexander  J.  Turner,  the  land  agent,  became  the  first  super¬ 
visor  of  the  town,  and  he  and  John  Tibbets,  the  proprietor,  who 
became  the  first  town  clerk,  were  citizens  of  consequence  in  the  new 
country  as  the  letters  of  Ford  attest. 

In  the  meantime  settlers  had  pushed  through  on  the  old  Chateau- 
gay  road,  penetrated  the  wilderness  and  were  building  homes  along 
the  St.  Regis  river.  Most  important  of  them  was  Judge  Roswell 
Hopkins,  who  had  served  as  secretary  of  state  in  Vermont  and  had 
abandoned  his  home  there  to  become  a  pioneer  in  this  new  country. 
Also  he  had  served  in  the  Revolution  and  had  been  a  presidential 
elector  so  naturally  he  at  once  became  a  person  of  note  in  the  new 
county  which  he  later  served  as  a  judge  in  the  court  of  common  pleas 
and  a  member  of  assembly.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of 
the  town  which  he  founded,  Hopkinton. 

Stillman  Foote  pushed  even  further  through  the  wilderness  to  the 
Grass  river,  where  he  found  a  lone  settler  who  sold  him  such  title  as 
he  had  and  his  crop  of  wheat  for  a  horse,  saddle  and  bridle  with 
which  to  leave  the  country.  The  common  route  then  was  to  follow 
the  Lake  Champlain  road  from  Vermont  and  then  up  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  to  Lisbon,  or  Red  Mills,  there  entering  the  forest  again.  Foote 
built  a  shanty  on  the  site  of  the  present  fair  grounds  in  Canton  and 
when  Daniel  Church,  whom  Foote  had  engaged  as  a  millwright, 
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arrived,  he  found  Foote  and  twelve  others  all  living  in  the  same 
shanty.  A  series  of  misfortunes  followed  the  pioneers.  Mr.  Foote’s 
father  succumbed  to  smallpox  a  day  after  the  son  had  fallen  and 
broken  his  rib.  A  young  man  set  out  for  Johnstown,  Canada,  for  a 
doctor,  but  the  swollen  streams  forced  him  to  return.  Nearly  every¬ 
one  was  sick  and  Mr.  Church,  writing  of  those  first  dreary  days,  says : 
“Sleep  none  at  all.  Have  free  scope  for  my  thoughts,  not  having 
anything  to  interrupt  me,  but  the  snoring  of  the  rest  of  the  company, 
soaking  in  water.”  It  was  15  miles  from  Canton  to  Lisbon  through 
the  unbroken  forests  following  a  forest  trail  which  ran  through 
swamps  and  mireholes  but  gradually  the  place  settled. 

It  was  later  before  Benjamin  Raymond  arrived  on  the  Racquette 
to  plant  his  settlement.  He  came  by  the  long  water  route  from  the 
Mohawk  to  Wood  creek,  the  Oswego  river,  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  until  he  finally  landed  at  Mr.  Ogden’s  snug  little  settle¬ 
ment  at  Hamilton,  now  Waddington,  from  which  point  he  struck 
through  the  woods.  It  was  Benjamin  Raymond  who  founded  Pots¬ 
dam.  Old  Judge  Cooper  of  Cooperstown  came  on  to  his  Northern 
New  York  lands  in  1802,  bringing  north  a  company  of  thirty-four. 
Over  the  Oswegatchie  road  they  came  with  their  spans  of  oxen, 
opening  a  makeshift  road  from  Bristol’s  Tavern  in  the  present  town 
of  DePeyster  to  DeKalb,  where  they  located  just  above  Cooper’s 
Falls.  Here  a  little  later  Judge  Cooper  erected  a  fine,  large  tavern 
on  the  top  of  a  hill.  The  settlement  of  DeKalb  opened  up  the  interior 
country  and  the  first  pioneers  of  Gouverneur  passed  through  there 
to  their  new  homes  from  Washington  county. 

Many  of  the  settlers  coming  into  what  is  now  St.  Lawrence  county 
came  from  Vermont  whose  newspapers  had  been  filled  with  glowing 
accounts  of  the  new  country  to  the  westward.  They  came  by  the 
Chateaugay  road  and  found  Chateaugay  a  thriving,  fairly  well  popu¬ 
lated  town  as  early  as  1800.  Here,  too,  they  found  old  friends  because 
most  of  the  residents  of  Chateaugay  had  formerly  lived  in  Vermont. 
Judge  William  Bailey,  whose  house  on  Depot  street  still  stands,  was 
a  slave  owner  and  prominent  resident  and  politician  of  the  town.  So 
was  Gates  Hoit,  later  to  become  a  member  of  assembly  and  the  right 
hand  man  of  Governor  Tompkins.  Fort  Covington  was  then  French 
Mills,  described  by  Constable  when  he  visited  it  as  “an  old  saw  mill 
not  at  work.”  Malone  was  called  Harison.  It  was  long  before  the 
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Chateaugay  road  went  any  further  westward  than  Harison  and  a 
number  of  the  pioneers  who  had  intended  to  go  further  west  settled 
in  Harison  involuntarily  when  they  found  the  forest  trails  leading 
into  the  St.  Regis  and  the  Grass  country  impassible.  In  1802  it  took 
six  days  to  make  the  trip  from  Plattsburgh  to  Malone  and  from  there 
on  the  going  was  much  harder. 

Some  idea  of  how  thinly  settled  the  North  Country  was  in  that 
day  may  be  gained  from  the  Oneida  county  assessment  roll  of  1803. 
The  following  are  the  Northern  New  York  towns  with  the  name  of 


the  supervisors, 

the  number  of  taxpayers 

and  the  total 

property 

valuation : 

No.  of 

Property 

Town 

Supervisor 

Taxpayers 

Value 

Lowville 

_  Daniel  Kelley  _ 

161 

$  41,300 

Redfield 

Nathan  Sage 

55 

52,537 

Watertown 

_  Henry  Coffeen 

163 

46,412 

Martinsburg 

Asa  Brayton 

53 

45,418 

Leyden 

_  Silas  Southwell 

183 

287,885 

Rutland 

.  David  Coffeen 

129 

29,734 

Turin 

Eleazor  House 

145 

279,824 

27,263 

Champion  . 

.  Noadiah  Hubbard  _ 

___  93 

Brownville 

_  Jacob  Brown  - 

124 

484,856 

Harrisburg  _  . 

Lewis  Graves 

110 

54,006 

Adams 

_  Nicholas  Salisbury 

120 

83,455 

Mexico 

Reuben  Hamilton 

121 

628,071 

Perhaps  even  more  indicative  are  the  election  returns  for  1801 
and  1804  in  the  northern  towns  of  Oneida  county.  In  1801  the  can¬ 
didates  were  George  Clinton,  Republican  (the  name  then  applied  to 
the  party  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  not  to  be  confused  with  the  mod¬ 
ern  Republican  party) ,  and  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Federalist.  In 
1804  the  candidates  were  Morgan  Lewis  and  Aaron  Burr,  who  that 
year  was  voted  for  quite  generally  by  the  Federalists : 
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Town 

Adams _ 

Brownville  . 

Champion 

Harrisburgh 

Leyden  _ 

Lowville _ 

Mexico _ 

Martinsburg 

Rutland _ 

Redfield _ 

Turin _ 

Watertown  _ 


1801 

Van 

Clinton  Rensselaer 


17  29 


14  59 

28  7 

17  8 


24  0 

1  48 

29  27 


1804 


Lewis 

Burr 

89 

41 

26 

65 

30 

61 

33 

100 

140 

29 

140 

29 

27 

10 

64 

1 

85 

49 

50 

0 

60 

47 

105 

58 

HOW  THE  PIONEERS  LIVED 


What  of  the  people  who  during  the  first  decade  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  had  flocked  into  the  North  Country  to  settle  along  the  Black, 
the  Oswegatchie,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  St.  Regis  and  the  Grass 
rivers?  Who  were  they  and  what  kind  of  a  life  did  they  lead? 
Almost  without  exception  they  were  from  New  England — from  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  but  mostly  from 
Vermont.  They  were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  men  who  had 
fought  at  Bennington  under  Stark  and  at  Saratoga  under  Schuyler 
and  Arnold.  Hardy  and  almost  without  exception  poor,  they  were 
accustomed  to  hard  work  and  few  luxuries.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Congregational  clergy,  there  were  few  men  of  education  and 
learning  among  those  early  settlers  of  the  north.  Of  all  the  leaders 
of  the  towns  who  met  at  Denmark  to  start  the  movement  which 
ended  in  the  creation  of  the  two  counties  of  Jefferson  and  Lewis  but 
one,  Egbert  Ten  Eyck,  was  a  college  graduate.  Most  of  them  were 
young  and  in  vigorous  health.  An  old  mother  and  father  might  be 
brought  on  later,  but  it  was  the  sons  and  daughters  who  came  on 
first  to  make  the  first  clearing  and  build  the  first  house. 

To  the  North  Country  they  brought  the  traditions  of  old  New 
England,  the  uncompromising  Congregationalism  of  their  Puritan 
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ancestors,  a  distrust  of  the  Jacobin  Republicanism  of  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson,  their  great  calf-covered  Bibles,  a  few  pewter  dishes  and  some 
homespun  clothing.  Sometimes,  too,  they  brought  to  their  new  homes 
the  half-forgotten  superstitions  of  another  age,  of  witches  and  evil 
eyes,  of  charms  and  curses.  Stubbornly  they  clung  to  the  old  cus¬ 
toms.  One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  the  board  of  the  town  of  Lor¬ 
raine  in  Jefferson  county  was  to  erect  a  pair  of  stocks  “at  the  crotch 
of  the  road  near  John  Alger’s  Inn.”  The  church  meeting  ruled  the 
early  village  of  Malone  as  effectively  as  it  ever  did  a  New  England 
town  while  the  Federalists  were  still  electing  congressmen  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  state  legislature  in  the  north  when  most  people  thought 
the  Federalists  had  passed  out  of  existence. 

The  first  pioneers  came  by  foot  through  the  forests,  single  file, 
their  packs  strapped  to  their  backs,  laboriously  following  a  trail  of 
blazed  trees.  Later  the  trail  was  such  that  oxen  could  be  driven 
drawing  crude  wood  sleds  but  even  as  late  as  1802  when  Louis  Has- 
brouck,  fresh  from  Princeton,  came  up  through  the  Black  River 
Country  on  his  way  to  Ogdensburg  to  become  the  first  clerk  of  St. 
Lawrence  county,  he  and  his  were  forced  to  travel  a  considerable 
distance  on  foot.  While  James  Constable  and  other  hardy  travelers 
were  able  to  travel  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  North  Country  on 
horseback  at  a  very  early  date  it  was  not  until  the  state  road  con¬ 
necting  Brownville,  Ogdensburg  and  the  High  Falls  was  built  that 
wagons  could  be  used  with  any  degree  of  safety  and  certainty.  From 
the  narratives  of  the  old  pioneers,  from  yellowed  journals  and  from 
diaries  religiously  kept  we  learn  something  about  conditions  under 
which  the  first  North  Country  settlers  lived.  If  there  was  beauty  in 
the  age-old  forests  with  their  towering  trees  and  mirror-like  lakes,  it 
was  lost  on  the  practical  settlers  who  saw  in  the  trees  enemies  to 
be  lowered  and  in  the  flaming  fire-weed  a  pest  to  be  conquered.  An 
early  settler  of  Champion  whose  tastes  took  a  poetic  turn  might  sing 
of  Pleasant  Lake  as 

“Sweet  lake  of  the  valley;  sequestered,  serene, 

And  still  as  the  night  of  the  grave.” 

But  to  most  of  the  settlers  life  was  a  stern,  real  battle  against 
nature  and  chances  for  an  easy  old  age  depended  upon  getting  as 
many  trees  as  possible  cleared  from  the  farm. 
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Riding  up  through  the  Sandy  Creek  country  early  in  the  century 
James  Constable  writes  that  “after  traveling  some  miles  I  had  at 
last  the  gratification  of  seeing  a  settler  here.  Three  men  were  cutting 
and  burning  large  piles  of  enormous  trees.  Ellis  (Lyman  Ellis,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Ellisburg) ,  being  acquainted  with  them,  we  went  and  staid 
in  their  hut,  which  was  about  twelve  feet  square,  built  of  logs,  no 
chimney  and  but  very  little  furniture.  There  were  two  beds,  in  one 
of  which  a  man  and  his  wife  slept  and  in  the  other  the  other  two 
men.  ...  We  dined  on  salt  pork,  with  good  bread,  butter  and 
chocolate,  much  to  my  satisfaction.” 

The  first  dwelling  might  be  of  bark  after  the  Indian  fashion,  but 
soon  it  was  succeeded  by  a  log  cabin  which  seldom  had  more  than 
one  room.  The  floor  would  be  made  of  loose  puncheons,  a  thick  plank 
made  by  splitting  straight-grained  basswood  logs  and  hewing  them 
a  little.  At  first  there  was  no  hearth  or  fireplace  but  simply  a  place 
for  them.  A  backing  of  rough  stones  against  the  logs  at  one  end 
provided  a  place  where  the  fire  could  be  built  and  the  smoke  found 
its  way  out  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  The  roof  was  covered  with 
rough  boards,  the  joints  battened  with  wide,  heavy  slabs.  Usually 
an  iron  crane  was  fashioned  over  the  place  where  the  fire  was  built 
and  on  this  the  kettle  was  hung.  Later  a  door  was  constructed  and 
hung  upon  wooden  hinges  with  a  wooden  latch.  Then  a  window  was 
cut  out  and  a  glass  sash  inserted  and  finally  the  stone  fireplace  built. 
About  this  time  a  new  floor  would  be  laid  of  white  ash  planks,  sawed 
at  one  of  the  new  sawmills,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  would  have 
a  job  of  years  before  her  to  scrub  this  floor  smooth  with  a  splint 
broom  and  the  suds  left  from  the  weekly  wash.  The  logs  of  which 
the  cabin  were  built  were  rough,  hewn  only  on  the  inside  and  the 
cracks  plugged  with  cedar  wedges  and  moss  over  which  clay  mortar 
was  plastered.  The  blazing  fireplace  would  hold  an  eighth  of  a  cord 
of  wood  without  crowding  and  it  was  customary  to  burn  fifty  or  more 
cords  of  wood  a  year.  Such  was  the  home  that  William  Read,  an 
early  settler  of  the  town  of  Bombay,  Franklin  county,  recalled  and  it 
may  be  considered  as  typical  of  the  North  Country  as  a  whole. 

Some  excellent  cooking  was  done  in  those  great,  stone  fireplaces 
over  blazing  fires  of  wood.  There  were  roasted  pigs  and  goslings 
and  turkeys  done  to  perfection  before  the  fire  in  great  tin  ovens.  In 
bake  kettles,  heated  by  coals  from  the  fireplace  underneath  and  by 
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others  piled  on  the  lid,  pork  and  beans  and  many  other  small  things 
were  baked.  Salt  pork  was  a  standard  article  of  course  and  in  the 
very  early  days  bread  was  made  mostly  from  corn  meal.  Maple 
sugar  was  used,  and  there  were  pumpkins  and  potatoes  with  plenty 
of  milk  and  cream.  The  wild  leeks  which  the  cows  ate  tainted  the 
milk  and  butter  and  so  the  taste  would  not  be  noticed  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  place  a  fresh  leek  at  each  plate  which  each  person  was 
supposed  to  eat  first  of  all.  Pearlash  was  used  in  place  of  soda  and 
when  this  could  not  be  obtained  the  ashes  of  corn  cobs  sufficed. 

Land  was  cheap,  ranging  anywhere  from  $2  to  $15  an  acre  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  “improvements.”  Thus  a  100-acre  farm  might  sell  for 
anywhere  from  $200  to  $1,500.  But  the  settlers  had  little  money 
and  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  meet  even  the  small  payments  ex¬ 
pected  of  them,  and  after  the  counties  were  erected  there  were  taxes. 
In  St.  Lawrence  county  money  was  so  scarce  in  the  early  days  that 
Nathan  Ford  proposed  the  settlers  be  permitted  to  meet  their  taxes 
in  wheat,  the  proprietors  to  dispose  of  the  wheat.  Early  Northern 
New  York  clergymen  had  a  portion  of  their  salaries  paid  in  wheat. 
There  was  no  market  for  surplus  corn  and,  even  if  there  was,  no 
means  of  getting  it  to  market.  But  corn  distilled  into  whisky  had 
a  money  value,  usually  about  20  cents  a  gallon.  It  was  before  the 
time  of  the  temperance  movements  and  whisky  was  quite  generally 
used  as  a  beverage  all  through  the  newly  opened  countries  where 
wines  were  seldom  seen.  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  in  his  private 
journel  tells  of  seeing  a  young  girl  in  Three  Rivers  drink  three 
glasses  of  whisky,  one  after  another.  A  surplus  of  corn  being  avail¬ 
able  it  was  natural  that  distilleries  should  be  erected  all  through 
Northern  New  York.  A  Congregational  clergyman  conducted  one  at 
Burrville  and  Nathan  Ford  in  his  letters  tells  of  the  difficulties  of 
bringing  a  copper  still  through  the  wilderness  to  Ogdensburg  from 
Albany.  In  certain  towns,  such  as  Rutland,  whisky  became  legal 
tender,  and  many  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  Congregationalist  church 
at  Champion,  the  first  to  be  erected  in  Jefferson  county,  were  made 
fn  whisky. 

The  early  settlers,  however,  soon  found  another  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  money  through  the  very  thing  they  considered  their  greatest 
curse.  The  great  forests  that  fringed  the  small  clearings  must  be 
lowered  if  the  farm  was  to  increase  in  value.  Consequently  we  find 
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the  first  settlers,  as  James  Constable  found  them,  burning  huge  piles 
of  newly  cut  trees.  The  ashes,  it  soon  developed,  had  a  money  value. 
Thirty  cords  of  wood  were  required  for  a  ton  of  ashes  which  in  turn 
yielded  but  a  sixth  of  a  ton  of  potash.  Elm  and  ash  trees  gave  the 
greatest  yield  of  ashes  and  an  early  settler  in  Bangor,  Franklin 
county,  whose  farm  was  heavily  wooded  with  elm,  said  he  found  a 
five  dollar  bill  at  the  root  of  every  tree.  The  first  settlers  did  the  full 
manufacturing,  hauling  the  potash  to  market  at  one  of  the  stores  in 
the  settlements  where  it  could  be  changed  to  merchandise.  Later 
asheries  grew  up,  buying  the  wood  ashes  from  the  different  farmers. 
Such  ashes  sold  for  about  twelve  cents  a  bushel.  Many  a  farm  in 
early  Northern  New  York  was  paid  for  in  whole  or  part  through 
the  sale  of  potash,  which  as  late  as  1812  was  the  principal  industry 
all  through  the  section. 

Log  inns  sprang  up  along  the  roads  and  at  the  fords.  They  were 
inns  only  in  name  being  in  a  number  of  cases  only  one-room  cabins 
where  the  guests  were  forced  to  sleep  on  the  floor.  Mary  Ann  Duane, 
writing  of  early  days  in  Franklin  county,  recalled  the  first  taverns 
as  “wholesome,  rustic  little  things  made  of  logs,  with  a  kitchen  and 
parlor  and  bar-room;  a  bed-room  for  the  mistress  of  the  house  off 
the  kitchen ;  a  best  bed-room  off  the  parlor,  not  intended  to  be  used ; 
a  garret-room  upstairs,  slightly  partitioned — one  end  for  the  woman, 
one  for  the  men.”  But  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  who  traveled  through  Central  New  York  in  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century  has  different  testimony.  “I  call  them  inns,”  he 
writes,  “because  this  name  is  given  them  by  the  laws  of  the  state 
and  because  each  of  them  hangs  out  a  sign  challenging  the  title.  But 
the  law  has  nicknamed  them  and  the  signs  are  liars.” 

Alger’s  tavern  in  Lorraine  was  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  early 
inns  of  the  North  Country.  Constable  tells  of  stopping  there  in  1805. 
He  found  “the  landlord  had  gone  to  the  mill  and  the  landlady  lay  sick 
with  a  fever.  She  requested  to  see  one  of  us  and  I  went  to  her  bed¬ 
side,  where  she  expressed  her  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend  upon 
us,  as  she  had  always  been  attentive  to  travelers;  that  the  best  the 
house  could  afford  should  be  prepared ;  that  there  was  no  wheat  meal 
in  the  house  but  her  husband  had  gone  for  some,  and  the  neighbors, 
attending  her,  would  see  to  our  accommodation  if  we  would  stay. 

.  .  .  I  remained  and  after  the  husband  returned  they  got  me  a 
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supper  of  tea,  pork  and  bread  of  Indian  meal,  and  I  went  to  bed  in 
the  same  room  as  the  landlady,  who  was  indeed  very  sick  and 
attended  all  night,  but  I  slept  without  waking.” 

THE  CIRCUIT  RIDERS 

The  early  settlers  of  Northern  New  York  were  largely  Congrega- 
tionalists,  with  the  Puritanism  of  their  fathers  deeply  instilled.  When 
the  first  Congregationalist  missionaries  came  riding  up  through  the 
forest  trails  to  the  North  Country  settlements  they  found  here  a 
people  ready  to  receive  them  and  as  prepared  to  submit  to  the  stern 
discipline  of  the  church  as  the  church  was  to  exercise  it.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  first  settled  pastors  such  as  Rev.  Nathaniel  Dutton  of 
Champion,  the  Rev.  Ishbel  Parmelee  of  Malone,  the  Rev.  David  Spear 
of  Rodman  and  the  Rev.  James  Murdock  of  Martinsburg,  was  tre¬ 
mendous.  The  Sabbath  was  kept  from  sundown  on  Saturday  until 
sundown  on  Sunday.  The  iron  rule  of  the  Rev.  Ishbel  Parmelee  of 
Malone  was  typical.  Of  him  the  late  Vice  President  Wheeler  wrote, 
“He  belonged  to  the  days  of  Cromwell.  Born  under  the  dark  shadow 
of  Calvinism,  his  life  and  teachings  were  pervaded  by  its  peculiar 
tenets.”  No  amusements  were  tolerated  but  prayer  meetings  and 
singing  schools.  An  inn  keeper  was  forced  to  stand  up  in  church 
meeting,  ask  forgiveness  and  submit  himself  to  discipline  for  permit¬ 
ting  a  ball  to  be  held  in  his  tavern.  Members  were  complained 
against  for  breaking  the  Sabbath,  for  failure  to  observe  family  prayer 
and  for  non-attendance  at  the  stated  meetings  of  the  church,  for  un¬ 
truthfulness,  for  fighting  and  for  intemperance.  A  man  who  par¬ 
tially  concluded  a  bargain  for  renting  a  house  on  the  Sabbath  was 
severely  disciplined.  A  couple  in  Moira,  Franklin  county,  was  ex¬ 
communicated  because  they  had  walked  to  a  neighbor’s  house  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  to  view  the  remains  of  a  panther.  The  edict  of 
the  church  was  feared  and  respected.  One  was  warned  once  and 
then  excommunicated.  And  seldom  did  the  accused  fail  to  accept 
the  church’s  findings,  express  contrition  and  entreat  forgiveness. 
The  church  even  collected  debts  after  hearing  the  evidence.  Law 
suits  among  members  were  forbidden. 

The  great  landowners  were  usually  Episcopalians  but  even  their 
great  influence  was  unable  to  overcome  the  traditional  Congrega- 
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tionalist  tendencies  of  their  tenants  save  in  two  or  three  instances. 
When  Col.  Ogden  wanted  to  send  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  to  in¬ 
fant  Ogdensburg  Nathan  Ford  sounded  out  the  settlers  but  “finding 
them  determined  to  get  one  of  the  Presbyterian  order  and  their  mind 
being  fully  bent  upon  that  object”  he  concluded  that  it  was  not  proper 
for  him  to  oppose  them  and  the  Rev.  John  Younglove,  a  graduate  of 
Union  College,  was  called. 

Congregationalist  missionaries,  among  them  Rev.  Amos  Pettin- 
gill,  Rev.  Royal  Phelps,  Rev.  John  W.  Church  and  Rev.  William 
Taylor,  were  “preaching  lectures”  throughout  the  North  Country 
prior  to  1805,  usually  among  a  congenital  people  but  there  was  a  fly 
in  their  ointment.  Writing  of  Turin  in  1802  the  Rev.  William  Taylor 
complained  that  “there  are  in  this  town  many  Methodists  and  Bap¬ 
tists  who  are  dividing  ye  people.”  A  little  later  in  his  journal  we  find 
him  referring  to  Ellisburg  as  “a  mixture  of  all  the  physical  and 
moral  evils  that  can  well  be  conceived  of.”  The  Rev.  William  Taylor 
was  a  stern  and  narrow  man.  The  fact  that  the  Methodists  had  a 
strong  group  in  Turin  and  the  Baptists  were  well  organized  in  Ellis¬ 
burg  condemned  both  of  these  towns  in  his  eyes.  He  was  shocked  to 
find  the  women  Methodists  prayed  in  the  family  instead  of  the  men 
and  “with  such  strength  of  lungs  as  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  their 
neighbors.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Methodist  circuit  riders  were  finding  their 
converts  along  the  trails  from  settlement  to  settlement  in  the  North 
Country  almost  as  soon  as  the  Congregationalists,  making  converts 
and  forming  “classes.”  These  early  circuit  riders  were  usually 
illiterate,  hard-fisted,  leather-lunged  men,  very  much  in  earnest  and 
devoted  to  their  calling.  The  Baptists,  too,  got  an  early  start,  and 
within  a  few  years  after  settlement  had  started  there  were  settled 
ministers  in  several  Northern  New  York  communities,  notably  among 
them  Rev.  Peleg  Card  of  Denmark  and  Rev.  Stephen  Parsons  at 
Turin.  By  1808  there  were  nine  Baptist  churches  in  the  Black  River 
Country  and  a  few  along  the  St.  Lawrence. 

But  if  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  and  even  the  Universalists, 
most  hated  of  all,  were  making  inroads,  the  Congregationalists  were 
by  far  in  the  majority  and  certainly  the  most  powerful.  Their 
ministers  were  usually  college  graduates.  The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Dut¬ 
ton  of  Champion  had  a  degree  from  Dartmouth  while  the  Rev.  James 
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Murdock  of  Martinsburg  had  graduated  from  Yale  the  year  before 
the  Revolution  started.  They  provided  a  cultural  influence.  In  the 
absence  of  secondary  schools  they  gathered  about  them  students 
whom  they  instructed  in  Latin  and  literature.  They  were  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  the  conservative  and  propertied  classes  and  were  suspected 
and  probably  with  some  cause  of  promoting  the  cause  of  Federalism 
in  the  north.  Within  the  first  decade  after  settlement  had  started 
there  were  Congregationalist  societies  at  Harison  (Malone),  Water- 
town,  Burrs  Mills,  Turin,  Champion,  Hamilton  (Waddington),  Red- 
field  and  in  many  other  of  the  little  settlements  in  the  north.  The 
Black  River  Association  of  Congregational  Churches  was  formed  in 
Lowville  Sept.  1,  1807,  by  delegates  from  churches  at  Leyden,  West 
Leyden,  Turin,  Lowville,  Denmark  and  from  six  towns  in  Jefferson 
county.  The  Rev.  James  Murdock  was  moderator  and  at  this  time 
the  clergy  proclaimed  the  first  Thanksgiving  day  to  be  held  in  the 
North. 

But  for  a  long  time  the  people  were  too  poor  to  build  churches. 
For  years  the  little  church  at  Martinsburg,  built  by  the  proprietor, 
Col.  Martin,  in  1807,  was  the  only  building  for  distinctly  religious 
purposes  in  the  whole  North  Country  and  for  years  Col.  Martin 
retained  the  deed  of  this  in  typical  baronial  fashion.  Religious  serv¬ 
ices  were  held  in  houses,  school-houses  and  mills.  The  Rev.  William 
Taylor,  before  referred  to,  preached  in  a  mill  in  Adams  in  1802  and 
complained  that  “it  was  a  dreadful  place  to  preach  in.”  Gradually 
settled  ministers  took  the  place  of  the  missionaries.  The  Rev.  David 
Spear  came  from  Vermont  to  Rodman  soon  after  the  Congregational 
society  there  was  organized  and  remained  the  pastor  for  fifty  years. 
The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Dutton  came  into  Champion  early  in  the  century 
and  remained  there  until  his  death  forty-six  years  later.  The  Rev. 
John  Winchester  took  up  his  residence  in  Madrid  at  a  yearly  salary 
of  $91  cash  and  $274  in  wheat,  and  so  it  went.  These  clergymen, 
poorly  paid  and  supported  largely  by  “donations,”  rode  mile  after 
mile  over  almost  impassible  roads  to  preach  their  “lectures”  in  all 
sections  of  the  new  country.  They  seldom  received  over  $3  in  collec¬ 
tions  and  never  over  $1  for  marrying.  In  sickness  and  health  they 
rode  the  wilderness  roads.  “I  bless  God  my  life  has  been  spared 
through  such  difficult  riding,”  wrote  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Dutton  in  his 
journal  preserved  by  the  Jefferson  County  Historical  Society,  and  it 
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was  no  idle  prayer.  Stern,  severe  and  uncompromising  were  these 
early  North  Country  ministers,  but  they  were  admirable  men,  never 
shirking  a  necessary  hardship  and  never  avoiding  a  duty. 

In  the  rough  notes  which  compose  the  journal  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dutton  we  get  a  graphic  picture  of  the  North  Country  of  his  day  and 
the  trials  which  faced  a  man  of  the  cloth  in  that  primitive  time.  In 
May,  1806,  we  find  him  preaching  in  a  large  barn  in  Champion.  The 
following  day  he  rode  seven  miles  to  Rutland  and  found  “a  very  cor¬ 
rupt  people  .  .  .  mostly  Universalists  and  Baptists.”  Neverthe¬ 

less  he  preached  to  a  small  congregation,  mostly  women,  distributed 
books,  and  the  following  day  was  in  Simeon  Hunt’s  tavern  ten  miles 
away  preaching  a  “lecture”  to  thirty-nine  people,  all  women  but  four. 
The  following  day  he  was  in  Adams,  preaching  to  sixty  people  and 
distributing  Watt’s  “Divine  Songs.”  From  there  he  went  to  Ellis- 
burg  where  he  conversed  with  several  of  the  inhabitants  and  “found 
them  loose  in  principle,  ignorant  of  God  and  duty.”  The  following 
day  he  rode  over  an  intolerable  road  into  Redfield,  where  he  arrived 
much  fatigued,  as  we  can  well  believe.  On  his  knees  he  thanked  God 
his  life  had  been  spared  in  this  long  ride  through  the  forests. 

But  if  the  Congregationalists  had  their  trials  they  were  excelled 
by  the  gray-clad  Methodist  circuit  riders,  then  considered  exponents 
of  a  strange  and  heretic  doctrine.  In  the  settlements  along  the 
Northern  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  formed  by  the  Mohawk  valley 
Tories  after  the  Revolution  Methodism  early  became  powerful.  As 
early  as  1792  the  Rev.  William  Losee  had  ridden  up  through  the 
woods  of  the  Black  River  Country  and  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  on 
the  ice  to  minister  to  the  Methodists  in  these  settlements.  At  Au¬ 
gusta,  just  across  the  St.  Lawrence  from  St.  Lawrence  county  were 
living  Paul  and  Barbara  Heck,  among  the  founders  of  Methodism  in 
New  York  City  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  John  Lawrence  who  had 
married  the  widow  of  Philip,  a  revered  name  in  the  church  of  John 
Wesley.  Long  before  the  first  settlements  had  been  established  on 
the  American  side  of  the  river,  Methodist  preachers  were  riding 
from  clearing  to  clearing  on  the  Canadian  side  and  building  up  an 
influential  following.  As  settlements  appeared  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  these  itinerant  preachers  crossed  over  on  occasion  and  the 
first  Congregational  missionaries  found  evidences  of  their  ministry 
all  through  the  Oswegatchie  and  the  St.  Regis  country. 
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One  of  the  earliest  Methodist  preachers  to  have  a  definite  circuit 
in  Northern  New  York  was  the  Rev.  Chandley  Lambert,  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  newly  opened  northern 
country  as  “Father”  Lambert.  He  was  a  tall,  well-proportioned  man 
who  could  thunder  at  the  devil,  the  Congregationalists,  the  Baptists 
and  the  Universalists  all  in  one  breath.  “I  laid  down  hot  and  heavy 
on  them,”  he  writes  gleefully  in  his  journal,  referring  to  an  encounter 
with  some  Universalists  in  Potsdam,  “and  the  preacher  was  very 
uneasy  indeed.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lambert  was  a  stern  man  who  took 
the  Methodist  Disciple  literally.  When  Bishop  Asburg  assigned  him 
to  St.  Lawrence  county  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  he  found 
forty-three  professed  Methodists  on  the  circuit  but  proceeded  to  expel 
eight  or  ten  of  them  who  seemed  to  him  to  be  lacking  in  grace. 
Shortly  after  arriving  in  the  county  he  rode  to  Madrid  to  form  a 
society  .  “Here,”  he  writes,  “the  devil  is  let  loose  to  work  powerfully 
through  agents.  The  Congregationalists  and  Baptists  wish  to  rid  the 
land  of  Methodists.”  It  was  here  that  “one  of  the  devil’s  own  chil¬ 
dren  got  a  bruised  face  from  another  man  who  had  just  enough 
religion  to  fight  for  the  Methodists.”  A  few  days  later  he  was  in 
Rich’s  Settlement  in  DeKalb  (Richland),  which  he  designated  as  one 
of  Satan’s  seats,  and  within  a  week  was  hard  at  it,  berating  the  Uni¬ 
versalists  in  Potsdam. 

Yet  for  all  their  denominational  differences  and  bickerings  the 
trials  of  these  early  North  Country  preachers  were  very  similar. 
Here  is  “Father”  Lambert’s  description  of  his  ride  from  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  circuit  to  the  Black  River  Country  in  1808:  “Set  out  for  the 
Black  River  Country  to  attend  camp  meeting  and  to  visit  my  friends. 
This  day  I  was  enabled  to  exercise  perfect  patience  while  riding 
through  the  heat  and  flies.  A  tedious  journey,  having  a  wilderness 
of  twelve  miles  to  go  through,  with  a  blind  track  and  no  inhabitants. 
Night  coming  on,  I  was  not  certain  of  being  in  the  right  path.  I 
had  ridden  my  horse  almost  fifty  miles  with  nothing  to  eat,  except  to 
brouse  which  he  got  as  he  passed  along.  Finally  I  could  not  see  the 
road  and  it  seemed  necessary  that  we  must  spend  the  night  in  the 
wilderness.  I  kneeled  down  and  asked  God  to  protect  me  from  harm 
and  direct  me  in  the  right  way.  It  was  difficult  to  find  the  way,  so 
mounting  the  horse  I  gave  him  the  reins.  After  we  had  traveled  for 
some  time  I  thought  I  would  let  my  horse  eat  brouse  and  try  to  rest 
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for  the  night.  The  darkest  time  is  just  before  the  day.  We  came 
out  into  a  plain  road,  and  soon  came  to  inhabitants  who  gave  us  rest 
the  remainder  of  the  night.” 

Until  1816  there  was  not  a  church  building  in  the  entire  North 
Country  excepting  the  little  meeting  house  at  Martin’s  in  Lewis 
county  which  had  then  been  standing  for  nearly  ten  years.  But  that 
year  work  was  started  on  three  churches  in  various  sections  of  the 
North  Country.  At  Champion  Noadiah  Hubbard,  the  pioneer  and 
leading  settler,  made  arrangements  to  construct  a  Congregational 
meeting  house  on  the  hill.  The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Dutton  had  been 
settled  there  for  some  years  then  and  had  gathered  about  him  a 
strong  congregation  from  not  only  Champion  but  Rutland  as  well. 
At  Shaler’s  in  West  Leyden  about  this  time  work  was  started  on  a 
sturdy  little  Episcopal  church  which  two  years  later  was  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  to  be  known  as  St.  Paul’s.  At  the  same  time  in  Hamilton, 
now  Waddington,  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  the  Ogdens  were  busy  with 
preparations  for  building  another  St.  Paul’s  in  their  village  and  by 
1818  it  was  completed,  its  walls  three  feet  thick,  the  first  church  edi¬ 
fice  in  St.  Lawrence  county. 

The  two  Episcopal  churches  reflected  of  course  the  influence  of 
the  great  landowners.  The  Ogdens  at  Hamilton,  the  Harisons  at 
Morley,  the  Clarksons  at  Potsdam  and  the  Constables  at  Shaler’s, 
later  Constableville,  had  established  great  country  homes  in  their 
Northern  possessions.  Here  like  their  English  ancestors  they  could 
ride  their  broad  acres,  lord  it  over  their  tenants  and  hunt  to  their 
heart’s  content.  Barons  of  the  land  as  they  were,  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  have  majestic  country  seats;  they  must  have  Episcopal  churches 
as  well,  and  one  by  one  they  were  built,  each  with  its  glebe  and  the 
building  of  each  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  old  Trinity 
Church  in  New  York.  Soon  there  were  Episcopal  churches  in  Low- 
ville  and  Sackets  Harbor,  Potsdam  and  Morley  but  of  all  these  the 
churches  at  Constableville  and  Waddington  were  the  first. 

The  “raising*'  of  the  old  Champion  church  was  an  event  that 
attracted  men,  women  and  children  for  miles  around.  For  three  days 
the  contractor  dined  all  the  men  who  were  assisting  in  raising  the 
building  and  no  fewer  than  200  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
The  steeple  was  high  and  constructed  of  immense  timbers.  .  It  was 
necessary  to  bring  ship  tackle  from  Sackets  Harbor  to  raise  these 
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timbers  but  finally  the  tall  steeple  was  in  place  without  a  mishap. 
The  meeting  house  was  built  on  the  old  Connecticut  model,  with  pews 
large  and  square,  with  seats  on  three  sides,  a  door  on  the  fourth  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  aisle.  A  portion  of  the  occupants  of  each  pew  sat  with 
their  back  to  the  preacher.  There  was  a  center  and  two  side  aisles 
with  wide  galleries  all  around  the  three  sides.  The  pulpit  was  high 
and  reached  by  a  long  flight  of  stairs.  Over  the  speaker’s  head,  sus¬ 
pended  by  an  amazing  hand  on  the  end  of  a  long,  iron  rod,  was  a 
sounding  board.  No  provision  was  made  for  warming  the  house  and 
standing  on  a  hill  as  it  did  with  the  wind  howling  about  it,  it  must 
have  been  anything  but  a  comfortable  place  on  a  January  day.  But 
it  was  common  practice  for  each  matron  to  come  furnished  with  her 
foot  stove,  a  tin  receptable  containing  live  coals  covered  with  ashes. 
Gen.  Henry  Champion,  after  whom  the  town  was  named,  sent  a  bell 
which  weighed  about  800  pounds.  Upon  its  arrival  it  was  at  once 
suspended  upon  an  extemporized  yoke  and  so  loudly  was  it  rung  that 
its  peals  were  audible  through  the  woods  to  Wilna.  For  many  years 
it  was  rung  every  morning  and  evening  at  nine  o’clock,  the  only 
church  bell  within  a  radius  of  over  fifty  miles. 

Ordinarily  pioneers  of  the  early  North  Country  followed  strictly 
the  narrow  teachings  of  their  church  and  carefully  refrained  from 
worldly  amusements.  But  there  were  some  settlements  to  which 
the  church  had  not  extended  its  sway.  James  Constable  writes  of 
arriving  at  one  house  in  Franklin  county  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning 
just  as  a  dance  was  breaking  up.  Van  Valkenburgh’s  tavern  on  the 
Oswego  river  was  the  scene  of  many  an  early  dance  and  when  no 
other  music  was  available  Peter  Sharp’s  female  slave  was  borrowed 
to  supply  the  deficiency  with  her  melodious  voice.  A  dance  was  a 
real  event  and  always  attracted  settlers  for  miles  away.  There  is  a 
curious  incident  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  town  of 
Volney,  Oswego  county.  The  young  men  of  Mexico  wanted  to  hold  a 
“log  cabin  dance”  in  the  home  of  Calvin  Tiffany.  There  were  plenty 
of  men  available  but  few  girls.  Three  young  men,  Sherman  Hosmer, 
Nathaniel  P.  Easton  and  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Hatch  put  their  heads 
together  and  decided  to  go  to  Oswego  Falls  and  get  some  girls. 
Armed  with  an  axe  and  a  pocket  compass,  they  set  out  through  the 
woods,  coming  in  the  course  of  time  to  the  little  hamlet  of  Volney 
Center.  Here  they  found  three  girls  and  they  were  promptly  invited 
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to  walk  fifteen  miles  to  the  dance.  In  the  morning  the  three  couples 
set  out  through  the  woods.  When  they  came  to  a  brook  or  a  marsh, 
the  girls  took  off  their  shoes  and  stockings.  They  stopped  at  the 
home  of  David  Easton  in  Mexico  over  night  and  the  next  day  went 
on  to  Tiffany's  and  danced  all  that  night.  The  following  forenoon 
they  were  back  at  Easton's  and  the  next  day  started  back  to  their 
homes.  The  young  men  who  accompanied  them  spent  the  night  at 
Volney  Center,  returning  to  their  homes  in  Mexico  the  following  day. 
The  whole  trip  was  made  on  foot  and  consumed  six  days  in  all. 

This,  then,  was  the  North  Country  of  the  time  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  a  thin  line  of  settlements  along  the  rivers  and  a  few  iso¬ 
lated  cabins  along  the  almost  impassable  roads.  Away  from  the 
rivers  was  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness  in  which  panthers  and 
wolves  and  bears  roved.  Scarcely  a  settlement  in  all  that  great 
expanse  of  country  was  as  yet  more  than  a  hamlet.  Log  cabins  still 
predominated  in  the  villages  but  ugly,  new  houses  were  beginning 
to  appear  of  green,  unpainted  lumber. 

There  was  little  beauty  in  such  a  settlement  with  its  charred 
stumps  and  unlovely  dwellings.  But  the  forests  rang  daily  with  the 
sound  of  the  great  broad-axes  of  the  pioneers  hewing  out  homes  for 
themselves  in  the  wilderness.  They  were  ideal  residents  of  a  new 
country,  men  accustomed  to  make  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows.  If  the  majority  of  them  were  unlettered  and  unlearned,  yet 
they  were  resourceful  and  accustomed  to  hardships.  Generally  the 
people,  though  poor,  were  contented  with  their  lots.  They  saw  their 
lands  constantly  increasing  in  value  as  settlers  flocked  in  and  roads 
were  opened.  By  1805  lands  which  ten  years  before  had  been  worth 
only  a  few  cents  an  acre  were  selling  at  $3.50  an  acre  in  Henderson, 
$5  an  acre  in  Hounsfield,  from  $6  to  $10  an  acre  in  Champion  and  as 
high  as  $17  an  acre  in  certain  favored  sections  of  Turin.  A  yoke  of 
oxen  might  sell  for  $70,  a  cow  for  $15,  all  necessary  farming  tools 
for  $20,  and  an  ox  cart  for  $30.  Farm  hands  received  from  $8  to 
$11  a  month  and  mechanics  from  $12  to  $16  a  month.  Constable 
found  some  farms  producing  as  high  as  80  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre  but  said  that  50  bushels  was  the  usual  run. 

From  Turin  to  Chaumont  and  from  New  Rotterdam  to  Chateau- 
gay  was  a  congenital  people  of  good  New  England  stock,  thrifty, 
industrious  and  happy.  “One  thing  is  peculiar  in  this  wilderness,” 
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writes  an  early  missionary  to  Northern  New  York.  “Every  counte¬ 
nance  indicates  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The  equality  of  circum¬ 
stances  cuts  off  a  great  proportion  of  the  evils  which  render  men 
unhappy  in  improved  societies,  and  the  influence  of  hope  is  very 
apparent.” 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  COUNTIES 


THE  ERECTION  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY — THE  MEETING  AT  DENMARK 
OUT  OF  WHICH  GREW  JEFFERSON  AND  LEWIS  COUNTIES — THE  EREC¬ 
TION  OF  OSWEGO  COUNTY — DAVID  PARISH  BUYS  THE  VILLAGE  OF  OG- 
DENSBURG — THE  VISITS  OF  DE  WITT  CLINTON  AND  BISHOP  ASBURY. 

Hardly  had  the  first  settlements  been  established  in  the  Black 
River  Country  before  there  was  talk  of  a  new  county  or  counties. 
Every  owner  of  a  considerable  tract  of  land  realized  full  well  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  him  if  a  county  seat  could  be 
located  in  his  domain.  Probably  the  subject  was  discussed  as  early 
as  1802  when  Gouverneur  Morris,  the  statesman  and  landowner; 
James  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  and  Jacob  Brown  conferred  at  Brown- 
ville,  but  jealousies  between  the  various  proprietors  prevented  any 
tangible  action  being  taken.  Silas  Stow  at  Lowville,  Col.  Walter 
Martin  at  Martins,  Henry  Coffeen  at  Watertown  and  Jacob  Brown 
at  Brownville  all  intrigued  to  locate  the  seat  of  the  new  county  in 
their  immediate  locality  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  though  there 
would  be  as  many  counties  as  there  were  landed  proprietors. 

Constable  heard  of  the  intrigues  while  on  one  of  his  tours.  “It 
seems  that  Stow  and  Martin  have  both  made  themselves  obnoxious,” 
he  writes,  “and  they  will  differ  about  the  division  of  the  county  on 
their  side  of  it.  Each  will  be  supported  by  opposite  interests  and  they 
will  be  defeated  by  the  management  of  the  proprietors  of  Redfield  or 
that  of  Jacob  Brown  of  Brownville.” 

But  when  Martin  and  Stow,  Coffeen  and  Brown  and  the  rest  were 
busy  with  their  schemes,  the  settlers  of  the  Ten  Towns  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  had  acted.  In  1801  the  town  of  Lisbon,  consisting  of  all 
the  Ten  Towns,  was  erected  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  and  at  the 
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request  of  the  inhabitants,  added  to  Clinton  county.  But  it  was  any¬ 
where  from  120  to  140  miles  from  the  new  town  of  Lisbon  to  Platts¬ 
burgh,  the  county  seat  of  Clinton  county,  and  the  following  year, 
largely  through  the  energy  of  Nathan  Ford  of  Ogdensburg,  a  peti¬ 
tion  was  circulated  requesting  the  legislature  to  set  up  a  new  county 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  river  to  be  known  as  St.  Lawrence  county. 
Considerably  over  a  hundred  names  were  signed  to  the  petition  and 
among  them  were  the  most  influential  residents  of  the  Ten  Towns. 
One  of  them  was  John  Tibbets  who  had  come  from  Troy  a  year  or 
two  before  to  settle  on  his  tract  of  nearly  10,000  acres  lying  along 
the  St.  Lawrence,  which  he  had  purchased  from  Alexander  Macomb 
for  a  little  over  $4,000.  His  son,  John  J.  Tibbets,  Jr.,  who  also  signed 
the  petition,  was  one  of  the  first  assistant  judges  of  St.  Lawrence 
county.  Alexander  J.  Turner  of  Lisbon  was  another  signer  of  the 
petition  who  later  became  an  important  figure  in  the  new  country. 
He  was  the  first  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Lisbon  and  one  of  the  first 
judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  when  the  county  was  erected. 

Another  whose  name  appears  prominently  on  the  petition  is 
Joseph  Edsall,  land  agent  for  the  town  of  Madrid  and  a  well  known 
surveyor  of  that  day.  He  was  the  first  supervisor  of  his  town  and  a 
judge  of  the  first  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  new  county.  Another 
signer  was  Stillman  Foote,  first  permanent  settler  of  Canton,  who,  at 
the  time  the  county  was  erected  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age.  De¬ 
spite  this  fact  he  was  immediately  made  an  assistant  justice  and 
continued  to  be  an  important  figure  in  the  county  until  the  day  of 
his  death.  Thomas  J.  Davies,  whose  name  appears  on  the  petition, 
became  the  first  sheriff.  Jacob  Reddington,  whose  name  also 
appears,  owes  his  little  claim  to  fame  to  the  fact  that  when  the  first 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  was  held  in  the  territory  now  included  in 
St.  Lawrence  county  in  1798  it  was  Reddington  who  read  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence. 

Nathan  Ford’s  name  of  course  heads  the  list.  He  was  at  the  time 
thirty-nine  years  of  age,  strong,  energetic  and  resourceful,  a  natural 
leader.  He  never  failed  to  dominate  the  situation  in  St.  Lawrence 
county  during  the  days  of  his  vigor.  The  county  was  erected  on 
March  3,  1802,  and  Nathan  Ford  was  at  once  elected  first  judge,  a 
position  which  he  held  many  years,  handing  out  profane  but  impartial 
justice  to  the  litigants  who  came  before  him. 
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But  jealousies  still  prevented  the  organization  of  a  county  fur¬ 
ther  south.  There  were  too  many  strong  men  and  too  many  prospec¬ 
tive  county  seats.  The  proprietors  wanted  but  one  county  formed 
because  that  meant  but  one  set  of  county  buildings  and  lower  taxes. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Nathan  Ford  was  writing  Ogden  that 
nothing  interfered  with  the  settlement  of  a  new  country  like  high 
taxes.  Finally,  through  action  by  the  various  towns,  a  meeting  \yas 
called  for  Nov.  20,  1804  at  the  tavern  of  Freedom  Wright  in  Den¬ 
mark.  To  this  meeting  came  delegates  from  the  several  towns  erected 
in  the  Black  river  and  Sandy  Creek  country  and  the  hopes  of  Cham¬ 
pion  were  high  because  a  majority  of  the  delegates  were  committed 
to  the  organization  of  but  one  county. 

Finally  the  appointed  day  came  and  into  Denmark  rode  the  dele¬ 
gates.  No  such  notable  group  had  ever  before  gathered  together  in 
the  North  Country.  From  Brownville  had  come  Jacob  Brown  with 
John  W.  Collins  and  Benjamin  Cole  and  from  far-away  Ellisburg 
appeared  the  sturdy  proprietor,  Lyman  Ellis,  with  his  lieutenants, 
Capt.  Matthew  Boomer  and  John  Thomas.  Champion  had  a  strong 
delegation  including  young  Egbert  Ten  Eyck,  the  lawyer;  Dr.  John 
Durkee,  who  as  one  of  the  few  physicians  in  the  new  country  had  a 
wide  influence,  and  Olney  Pearse,  the  merchant.  Up  from  Lowville 
rode  Silas  Stow,  Jonathan  Rogers  and  Charles  Davenport,  while 
from  Turin,  further  south,  came  Jonathan  Collins,  Major  John  Ives 
and  Ilijah  Wadsworth.  Every  town  was  represented  because  it  was 
a  meeting  of  the  greatest  importance.  Henry  Coffeen  was  there  and 
so  were  Tilley  Richardson,  Solomon  Robbins  and  Joshua  Beals.  From 
the  rich,  little  town  of  Rutland  came  Cliff  French,  Abel  Sherman  and 
William  Coffeen.  Col.  Walter  Martin  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
present  but  his  brother-in-law,  Chillus  Doty,  was  there  and  his 
friends,  Asa  Brayton  and  Clark  McCarthy.  So  were  Moss  Kent, 
skilled  in  the  ways  of  debate,  Lewis  Graves  and  Charles  Wright. 

Who  were  these  men  who  gathered  in  the  little,  backwoods  tavern 
at  Denmark  that  fall  day  in  1804?  Jacob  Brown,  Silas  Stow,  Jona¬ 
than  Collins,  Moss  Kent,  Egbert  Ten  Eyck,  Henry  Coffeen,  Lyman 
Ellis,  Cliff  French  and  Simeon  Hunt  are  today  the  best  remembered. 
Jacob  Brown  was  then  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  his  mother  being  a  Quaker.  For  a  time  he 
taught  school  and  surveyed  land,  taking  the  while  an  interest  in 
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politics  that  fortunately  attracted  the  attention  of  that  delightful 
cynic  and  statesman,  Gouverneur  Morris.  Possibly  as  a  result  of  the 
friendship  thus  formed,  Brown  made  his  purchase  of  land  in  the 
north  and  soon  established  the  village  of  Brownville.  Good  looking, 
of  firm  but  pleasant  features,  he  early  displayed  indications  of  that 
ability  to  lead  which  brought  him  fame  during  the  War  of  1812.  The 
majority  of  the  delegates  had  gone  to  Denmark  committed  to  the 
formation  of  one  county,  but  not  Brown.  He  knew  the  only  hope  for 
Brownville  was  in  case  two  counties  were  organized. 

Silas  Stow  of  Lowville  was  two  years’  Brown  senior.  A  native 
of  Connecticut,  he  studied  law  there  but  through  a  connection  with 
Nicholas  Low,  the  merchant,  was  given  the  commission  of  land  agent 
to  manage  the  latter’s  possessions  along  the  Black  river.  His  capaci¬ 
ties  were  such  that  the  council  of  appointment  early  named  him  a 
judge  of  Oneida  county.  Later  he  was  to  serve  in  congress  and  to 
vote  against  the  declaration  of  war  in  1812,  following  which  he  was 
to  serve  his  county  as  sheriff  and  then  for  many  years  as  first  judge. 

Jonathan  Collins  of  Turin  was  older,  being  forty-nine,  but  per¬ 
haps  he  was  as  influential  as  any  man  at  the  meeting.  He  was  a 
farmer  of  some  means,  had  served  in  the  Revolution  and,  after  the 
county  of  Lewis  was  erected,  was  appointed  first  judge.  In  1820  he 
was  a  presidential  elector.  A  portrait  of  Collins  shows  him  to  have 
been  a  firm-jawed,  clear-eyed  man  with  bristling,  dark  hair,  the  kind 
of  man  one  would  pick  to  lead  a  charge  or  control  a  caucus. 

Moss  Kent  we  have  already  considered.  He  had  been  in  the  state 
senate  and  was  to  go  again.  He  was  a  man  of  education  and  polish, 
one  who  was  to  spend  many  years  of  his  life  in  the  public  service 
including  two  terms  in  congress,  and  had  the  prestige  which  comes 
to  one  whose  brother  was  the  chancellor  of  the  state.  Egbert  Ten 
Eyck,  the  only  college  man  in  the  group,  had  graduated  from  Wil¬ 
liams  in  1800.  He  was  still  in  his  early  twenties  and  he,  too,  was 
later  destined  to  represent  his  section  in  various  legislative  and  judi¬ 
cial  positions,  including  a  term  in  congress.  Henry  Coffeen  of  Water- 
town  was  in  his  early  thirties,  a  pioneer  by  instinct,  a  follower  of 
Jefferson  and  one  who  owned  at  that  time  nearly  all  that  section  of 
Watertown  from  the  present  Public  Square  to  Black  river. 

Lyman  Ellis,  the  proprietor  of  Ellisburg,  was  then  the  supervisor 
of  that  town.  He  was  a  native  of  Troy  and  44  years  of  age  at  the 
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time  of  the  Denmark  meeting.  On  his  gravestone  in  the  old  Ellisburg 
cemetery  are  engraved  the  words,  “Modesty,  honesty  and  charity 
adorned  his  walk  in  life  ”  Cliff  French  was  the  supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Rutland  and  Dr.  Abel  Sherman,  another  of  the  Rutland  dele¬ 
gates,  became  the  first  sheriff  of  Jefferson  county.  Simeon  Hunt  of 
the  town  of  Harrison,  now  Rodman,  kept  a  well  known  tavern  where 
religious  meetings  were  often  held.  He  was  later  a  lieutenant  in 
the  War  of  1812.  Asa  Brayton  was  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Mar- 
tinsburgh.  Chillus  Doty,  the  brother-in-law  of  Col.  Martin  and  one 
of  the  Martinsburg  delegates,  was  an  innkeeper,  became  the  first 
sheriff  of  Lewis  county,  served  in  the  assembly  three  terms  and  was 
surrogate  of  Lewis  county  for  eight  years. 

Jonathan  Collins  acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  Egbert 
Ten  Eyck,  secretary.  There  were  thirty-six  delegates  present  and 
apparently  there  was  considerable  spirited  debate.  All  votes  were 
close  and  in  two  instances  the  members  divided  eighteen  to  eighteen. 
Finally  the  proposition  that  there  be  two  counties  erected,  the  division 
line  to  be  determined  by  a  disinterested  committee  named  by  the 
governor  and  the  council  of  appointment  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 
twenty  to  sixteen.  A  committee  of  five  was  named  to  draw  up  a 
petition  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature  asking  that  a  bill  creating 
the  two  counties  be  passed,  this  committee  consisting  of  Jonathan 
Collins,  Jacob  Brown,  Henry  Coffeen,  Cliff  French  and  Joseph  Beals. 
On  March  28th,  1805,  the  legislature  passed  the  act  creating  the  two 
new  counties  of  Jefferson  and  Lewis,  Jefferson  after  President  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  Lewis  after  Governor  Morgan  Lewis. 

Then  came  the  fight  for  the  county  seats.  Finally  Martinsburgh 
and  Watertown  were  selected  to  the  dismay  of  Silas  Stow  and  Jacob 
Brown.  But  Henry  Coffeen,  who  had  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  Watertown,  caused  the  county  buildings  to  be  erected 
far  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  near  the  river  in  an  effort  to  con¬ 
ciliate  Brown.  Today  those  buildings,  if  they  still  stood,  would  be  in 
the  heart  of  the  city. 

Franklin  county,  which  as  late  as  1810  had  only  2,719  residents, 
did  not  petition  the  legislature  until  1808  to  be  erected  into  a  county 
separate  from  Clinton.  The  petitioners  had  asked  that  the  new 
county  be  called  Norfolk  but  when  the  bill  finally  emerged  from  the 
legislature  what  was  the  surprise  of  the  applicants  to  know  that  the 
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name  of  their  new  county  was  to  be  Franklin.  The  towns  then  were 
Chateaugay,  which  had  been  erected  in  1799;  Harrison,  later  Malone, 
erected  in  1805 ;  Constable,  which  had  been  erected  in  1807,  and  Dick¬ 
inson,  erected  in  1808.  Gates  Hoit  was  the  supervisor  from  Chateau- 
gay,  Albon  Mann  from  Constable,  Samuel  Pease  from  Dickinson 
(elected  1809)  and  Nathaniel  Blanchard  from  Harrison,  later  Malone. 
The  first  sessions  of  the  little  board  of  supervisors  were  held  in  the 
old  academy  building,  but  the  year  after  the  county  had  been  erected, 
the  movement  for  the  construction  of  a  court  house  started.  By  1812 
the  county  building  was  finished,  a  hip-roofed  structure  standing  on 
a  hill,  containing  living  quarters  for  the  sheriff  as  well  as  cells  for 
prisoners.  Its  entire  cost  was  $5,757.25,  excluding  $3  spent  for  cus¬ 
pidors  and  $2  paid  to  one  of  the  judges  for  expressing  an  opinion  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  “gaol.”  The  three  supervisors  received  a 
total  of  $38.84  for  their  services  that  first  year  while  John  H.  Russell, 
clerk  of  the  board,  got  $14. 

Oswego  was  the  last  of  all  the  Northern  New  York  counties  to  be 
organized.  The  legislative  act,  creating  the  county,  was  passed  in 
March,  1816,  and  the  boundaries  were  the  same  as  now.  There  were 
nine  towns  in  the  new  county,  Scriba,  New  Haven,  Volney,  Mexico, 
Richland,  Redfield,  Williamstown  and  Constantia,  all  taken  from 
Oneida  county,  and  Hannibal,  taken  from  Onondaga  county.  A  con¬ 
troversy  developed  between  Oswego  and  Pulaski  as  to  which  would 
be  the  county  seat  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  there  should  be 
court  houses  in  both  places.  Barnet  Mooney,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  assembly  from  Onondaga  county  and  who  was  an  important  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  town  of  Hannibal,  became  the  “first  judge;”  Henry  Wil¬ 
liams,  Smith  Dunlap,  Peter  D.  Hugunin,  David  Easton  and  Edmund 
Hawkes,  judges;  Daniel  Hawks,  Jr.,  assistant  justice;  and  Elias 
Brewster,  surrogate;  James  Adams,  county  clerk,  and  John  S.  Davis, 
sheriff.  The  population  of  the  new  county  was  between  six  and  seven 
thousand.  The  first  court  of  common  pleas  was  held  in  the  school 
house  in  Oswego  village.  The  second  court  was  held  in  the  school 
house  in  Pulaski.  In  1818  work  on  the  two  court  houses  was  begun 
and  a  year  or  so  later  they  were  completed. 
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THE  PARISH  PURCHASE 

The  year  after  Jefferson  and  Lewis  counties  came  into  existence, 
David  Parish,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  day  came  to  this 
country  from  Europe  and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  then  head 
of  the  banking1  and  commission  house  of  David  Parish  &  Company 
of  Antwerp,  a  company  closely  related  to  that  of  Parish  &  Company 
of  Hamburgh.  Almost  at  once  he  became  acquainted  with  Gouverneur 
Morris,  Robert  Morris,  the  Ogdens  and  James  D.  LeRay.  These  men 
were  all  interested  in  “wild  lands”  in  Northern  New  York  and  here 
was  a  potential  customer  who  could  hardly  be  ignored.  Soon  after 
Joseph  Rosseel,  a  native  of  Ghent,  arrived  in  this  country  and  almost 
at  once  found  employment  with  Mr.  Parish.  Rosseel  was  then  but 
twenty-five  years  of  age  but  of  remarkably  shrewd  judgment,  never¬ 
theless.  He  went  all  through  Northern  New  York  in  1807  in  the 
interests  of  his  employer,  inspecting  the  lands  and  writing  entertain¬ 
ing  reports  back  to  Parish.  While  in  the  heart  of  the  woods  of  St. 
Lawrence  county  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  toothache.  There 
wasn’t  a  dentist  of  course  in  all  Northern  New  York  at  that  time 
and  outside  of  Dr.  Richard  Townsend,  who,  with  a  few  pioneers,  was 
established  on  the  site  of  Gouverneur,  Rosseel  didn’t  know  of  a  phy¬ 
sician  nearer  than  The  Garrison  (Ogdensburg) ,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Sackets  Harbor,  on  the  other.  Fortunately  he  found  Dr.  Town¬ 
send  without  great  difficulty.  Townsend  agreed  to  extract  the  tooth 
but  made  such  a  bungling  job  of  it  that  he  broke  it  and  Rosseel, 
unable  to  stand  the  agony,  fainted.  The  doctor,  however,  proceeded 
“to  kill  the  marrow”  with  oil  of  vitroil  and  Rosseel  survived,  but  the 
incident  made  a  vivid  impression  on  his  mind  as  well  may  be  believed. 

Parish  bought  large  tracts  of  land  in  both  Jefferson  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence  counties.  For  one  tract  of  72,000  he  paid  $1.50  an  acre,  which 
represented  quite  an  advance  over  the  amount  paid  by  Macomb 
twenty  years  before.  But  Parish  became  primarily  interested  in 
Ogdensburg.  Early  in  1809  he  bought  the  whole  village  for  $8,000, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  but  thirty-eight  lots  were  sold  there 
at  that  time  and  there  were  probably  not  more  than  thirty  buildings 
in  the  settlement,  including  the  old  stone  garrison  buildings.  Even  in 
1811  there  were  but  fifty  houses  in  the  village. 
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No  more  fortunate  thing  could  have  happened  to  Ogdensburg  than 
the  change  in  ownership.  Ford  had  done  what  he  could  but  the 
capital  at  his  command  was  limited.  But  Parish  with  plenty  of 
money  was  accustomed  to  do  things  on  an  elaborate  scale.  He  made 
Rosseel  his  land  agent  and  delegated  him  at  once  to  build  a  mansion, 
a  large  store  and  warehouse  and  two  schooners.  It  was  a  large  order. 
Northern  New  York  had  no  skilled  artisans  or  mechanics.  It  was 
150  miles  from  Ogdensburg  to  Utica  over  the  worst  possible  kind  of 
roads.  It  was  120  miles  to  Montreal  and  excepting  in  the  winter  the 
going  was  hard.  But  Rosseel  was  equal  to  the  task.  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Albany,  Utica  and  Montreal  were  scoured  for  me¬ 
chanics.  Rosseel,  himself,  made  the  trip  down  the  frozen  St.  Law¬ 
rence  to  Montreal  by  sleigh  in  three  days.  Good,  red  cedar  for  plank¬ 
ing  the  new  schooners  was  found  in  the  Thousand  Island  region  and 
rafted  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Ogdensburg.  The  sails  and  riggings 
had  to  be  purchased  in  New  York  for  $3,600  and  were  brought  to 
Ogdensburg  at  great  expense. 

The  Experiment,  the  first  of  the  schooners,  was  launched  July  4, 
1809.  It  was  a  gala  day  for  Ogdensburg.  A  great  dinner  was  held 
at  which  Rosseel  writes  ninety-six  were  present  and  although  Parish 
was  not  there  he  was  toasted  frequently  and  with  fervor.  The  new 
vessels  at  once  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  on  the  lake.  Freight 
then  was  one  dollar  per  barrel  on  flour  from  any  Lake  Ontario  port 
to  Montreal.  The  two  Ogdensburg  schooners  were  only  fifty  tons 
each  but  this  was  the  average  tonnage  of  vessels  plying  on  Lake 
Ontario  at  that  time.  There  wTere  but  sixteen  vessels  owned  at  Ameri¬ 
can  lake  ports  at  that  time,  Oswego  having  eleven,  Genesee  River  one, 
and  Niagara  two,  besides  the  two  at  Ogdensburg.  The  Canadian 
ports,  Kingston  and  York,  had  a  total  of  ten  schooners,  ranging  all 
the  way  from  twenty-eight  tons  to  ninety. 

Ogdensburg  now  began  to  experience  a  boom.  In  1809  there  were 
five  stores  there  and  by  the  following  July  eight  new  houses  were 
building,  including  the  three-story  brick  Parish  mansion,  probably 
the  finest  residence  in  Northern  New  York  at  that  time,  and  by  1811 
there  were  fifty  houses  in  the  village.  The  big  stone  warehouse, 
built  by  Rosseel  for  Parish,  was  the  pride  of  the  North  Country  and 
there  Parish  put  such  a  supply  of  merchandise  as  had  never  been 
known  in  Northern  New  York  before.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ogdens- 
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burg,  within  the  space  of  a  couple  of  years,  had  become  one  of  the 
most  important  ports  in  the  Northern  and  Western  part  of  the  state. 
Buffalo  was  at  this  time  a  village  of  but  thirty  or  forty  houses  and 
Oswego  a  huddle  of  some  twenty  houses,  six  of  them  log. 

Nor  was  Parish  the  only  landowner  to  attempt  to  improve  his 
possessions  in  Northern  New  York.  The  Ogdens  transferred  their 
attention  to  Hamilton  (Waddington)  and  built  up  a  thriving  village 
there.  Some  years  earlier  Dr.  Richard  Townsend,  as  agent  for 
Gouverneur  Morris,  had  established  himself  near  the  site  of  the 
present  Gouverneur.  Then  it  was  Cambray  and  not  until  about  1810 
was  the  name,  Gouverneur,  applied.  In  1809  Morris  decided  to  visit 
his  St.  Lawrence  county  possessions  in  person.  So  a  “mansion”  was 
built  for  him,  a  stone  house,  one  side  built  into  a  hillside  and  the 
north  end  utterly  devoid  of  windows,  at  a  place  then  called  Morris’ 
Mills  but  now  known  as  Natural  Dam.  The  one-legged  statesman 
seems  to  have  stayed  at  Morris’  Mills  most  of  that  summer  and  fall, 
limping  about  his  estate,  supervising  the  building  of  saw  and  grist 
mills  and  laying  out  a  village.  But  the  tide  of  settlement  came  rather 
to  Gouverneur  and  Morris’  ambitious  project  failed  to  materialize. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  present  day  reader  to  appreciate  the  remote¬ 
ness  of  the  Northern  New  York  of  that  day.  There  was  a  much 
closer  contact  with  Montreal  and  the  Canadian  settlements  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  than  there  was  with  Utica  and 
Albany.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  Americans  in  St.  Lawrence 
county  therefore  referring  to  those  living  along  the  seaboard  as  being 
“in  the  states.”  In  1809  government  mails  were  four  weeks  in  going 
from  Philadelphia  to  Ogdensburg  and  one  letter  from  Scotland  to 
John  Ross  at  Ogdensburg  was  nine  months  on  the  way. 

THE  VISIT  OF  DEWITT  CLINTON 

About  this  time  two  noted  figures  visited  Northern  New  York 
and  left  in  their  journals  about  as  vivid  a  picture  of  this  frontier  land 
which  may  be  found  anywhere.  Strangely  enough  the  county  his¬ 
torians  seem  to  have  completely  overlooked  the  tours  of  DeWitt 
Clinton  and  Bishop  Asbury.  DeWitt  Clinton  was  at  this  time  a 
member  of  the  board  of  canal  commissioners.  He  was  already  an 
important  figure  in  state  politics.  Within  two  years  he  was  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  as  a  Federalist,  although  at  the  time  of 
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this  tour  through  the  present  Oswego  county  DeWitt  Clinton  claimed 
to  be  a  Republican,  that  is,  a  Democrat,  viewed  from  present  day 
standards.  He  had  already  been  a  member  of  the  United  States 
senate  and  mayor  of  New  York.  Later  he  was  to  serve  for  several 
terms  as  governor  of  New  York,  the  faction  of  the  Democratic  party 
supporting  him  being  generally  known  as  Clintonians.  He  was  the 
son  of  Gen.  James  Clinton  of  Revolutionary  war  fame,  the  nephew 
of  George  Clinton,  governor  of  New  York  state  and  vice  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College.  At  the 
time  of  his  Northern  New  York  tour  he  was  forty-one  years  of  age. 

The  members  of  the  canal  commission  were  Gouverneur  Morris, 
whom,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  owner  of  large  tracts  of  land  in 
Northern  New  York;  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  patroon;  DeWitt 
Clinton;  Simeon  De  Witt,  the  surveyor  general;  William  North; 
Thomas  Eddy,  and  Peter  B.  Porter.  The  commissioners  followed 
the  Mohawk  river  westward  from  Schenectady  in  1810,  stopped  at 
Utica,  then  a  flourishing  village  of  some  300  houses  and  1,650  in¬ 
habitants,  with  four  churches,  a  bank,  postoffice  and  two  newspapers. 
They  then  moved  on  to  Rome,  twenty-one  miles  by  water  from  Utica 
and  106  from  Schenectady,  where  they  put  up  at  Isaac  Lee’s  tavern, 
a  large,  three-story  frame  building,  called  simply  The  Hotel.  Here, 
too,  they  saw  the  ruins  of  Fort  Stanwix,  defended  so  valiantly  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  From  here  the  water  route  was  by  canal  to 
Wood  creek,  past  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  Bull,  destroyed  by  de  Lery  in 
his  raid  from  Oswegatchie  in  the  French  war,  to  Gilbert’s  tavern, 
which  DeWitt  Clinton  found  a  “decent,  comfortable  house.”  Near 
the  junction  of  Wood  creek  and  Oneida  Lake,  they  came  to  Mrs.  Jack¬ 
son’s  tavern.  As  they  proceeded  the  accommodations  grew  worse. 
They  were  now  entering  the  limits  of  the  present  Oswego  county. 
From  this  point  on  the  journal  will  be  quoted: 

“As  we  approached  Rotterdam,  we  saw  a  seine  drawn  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  cold  brook,  and  six  salmon  caught  at  a  haul.  A 
kingfisher,  as  large  as  a  hawk,  was  also  flying  about  for  prey.  We 
amused  ourselves  on  our  voyage  over  the  lake  (Oneida  Lake),  by 
trolling  with  a  hook  and  bait  of  red  cloth  and  white  feathers,  and 
caught  several  Oswego  bass,  yellow  perch,  and  pikes. 

“We  dined  at  Rotterdam,  a  decayed  settlement  of  George  Sinba’s 
(Mr.  Clinton  meant  George  Scriba’s),  eleven  miles  from  the  outlet, 
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containing  eight  or  ten  houses,  and  exhibiting  marks  of  a  premature 
growth.  There  are  mills  on  a  small  creek,  and,  while  at  dinner,  our 
men  speared  several  fish  in  it — among  others,  one  eighteen  inches 
long,  spotted,  the  head  like  a  cat-fish,  and  downwards  resembling  an 
eel,  but  like  a  dog-fish  in  shape.  Some  called  it  an  eel-pout,  and 
others  a  curse.  It  appears  to  be  a  nondescript. 

“Sinba’s  (Scriba’s)  agent,  Mr.  Dundass,  was  absent  at  Salina. 
We  were  well  received  by  his  housekeeper,  and  dined  on  chowder, 
prepared  by  Gen.  North.  The  thermometer  here  was  at  75  degrees. 
We  were  told  that  fleas  infest  all  new  settlements  for  the  first  two 
years,  particularly  in  pine  or  sandy  countries,  and  that  we  must  not 
expect  to  escape  them.  Our  commodore  (Thomas  Eddy)  appeared 
old  and  decayed,  although  there  were  two  older  men  among  the  com¬ 
missioners.  Supporting  himself  upon  a  stick,  he  attracted  the 
commiseration  of  an  old  man,  seventy  years  of  age,  in  the  log-house 
this  morning,  who  rose  from  his  seat  and  said,  ‘Old  daddy,  shall  I 
hand  you  a  chair.’  We  were  happy  to  see  our  chief  revive  under  the 
potent  influence  of  port  and  chowder. 

“After  dinner  we  continued  our  voyage  with  an  adverse  wind. 
As  the  evening  shades  prevailed,  we  were  saluted  with  the  melancholy 
notes  of  the  loon.  We  passed  three  boats  under  sail  going  up  the  lake. 

“This  night  we  slept  at  Steven’s  (Oliver  Stevens,  who  had  long 
maintained  a  tavern  at  Fort  Brewerton),  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake, 
nine  miles  by  land  and  eleven  by  water  from  Rotterdam.  Here  com¬ 
mences  Onondaga  or  Oneida  river,  the  only  outlet  of  the  lake,  about 
as  large  as  the  mouth  of  Wood  creek.  The  bars  at  the  outlet  are 
rocky,  wide,  difficult  to  remove,  and  so  shallow  that  a  horse  can  easily 
pass  over  them.  There  are  two  eel  weirs  here,  in  which  many  are 
caught.  Stevens  has  lived  in  this  place,  which  is  in  the  town  of 
Constantia,  eighteen  years,  has  rented  it  for  seventeen  years,  at  $75 
a  year.  He  has  no  neighbors  within  four  miles  on  this  side  of  the 
river.  On  the  other  side  is  the  town  of  Cicero,  in  which  there  are 
several  settlements.  This  is  a  clean  house,  in  which  we  were  as  well 
accommodated  as  the  situation  of  the  country  would  admit. 

“Several  Onondaga  Indians  were  here.  Numerous  boats,  travers¬ 
ing  the  river  at  night  for  salmon,  and  illuminated  with  fine  flam¬ 
beaux,  made  a  brilliant  appearance.  A  curious  fungus  or  excrescence 
of  the  pine,  with  thirty  rings,  denoting  thirty  years’  growth,  was 
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shown  here.  It  is  used  for  bitters  and  is  very  scarce.  Black  rasp¬ 
berries  grow  wild  in  great  abundance.  They  composed,  with  fresh 
salmon,  the  principal  part  of  our  supper. 

“Stevens  is  twelve  miles  from  Salina  by  land,  and  thirty-two  by 
water.  The  salt  used  in  the  country  is  brought  the  latter  way,  and 
is  purchased  at  the  springs  for  2s.  or  Is.  6d.  per  bushel. 

“Land  in  Cicero,  or  Cato,  is  worth  from  three  to  five  dollars  per 
acre.  Stevens  told  us  that  they  had  no  other  preacher  than  Mr. 
Shepherd,  who  lived  over  the  river  in  Cicero;  that  he  formerly  re¬ 
sided  in  Goshen,  and  got  three  military  lots  as  captain  or  major  of 
artificers,  although  not  legally  entitled  to  them — that  Judge  Thomp¬ 
son,  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  of  Orange  county,  received  one  lot 
as  a  fee  for  his  services  in  getting  the  law  passed. 

“Stevens’  house  is  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the 
lake.  Deer  come  close  up  to  it.  We  saw  an  adder  and  another  snake 
sunning  themselves  on  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Brewster  (Brewerton) 
in  the  rear  of  house.  This  was  erected  in  the  French  war,  was  a 
regular  work,  ditch,  and  bastions,  all  covering  about  an  acre.  This 
must  have  been  an  important  pass  to  defend,  and  would  now  be  an 
excellent  site  for  a  town.  It  belongs  to  Chancellor  Lansing,  who  asks 
fifteen  dollars  an  acre.  .  .  . 

“July  15th.  Sunday.  The  surveyor  (Mr.  DeWitt)  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  taking  the  level  of  the  outlet,  we  did  not  get  out  until 
eleven  o’clock.  Our  object  was  to  reach  Three  River  Point  this  day. 
The  distance  by  land  is  seven,  and  by  water,  eighteen  and  three- 
quarter  miles.  The  whole  length  of  the  outlet  is,  then,  nineteen  miles. 
In  width  it  varies  from  forty  to  one  hundred  yards.  The  banks  are 
low,  and  covered  on  both  sides  with  nut,  oak,  and  maple,  and  beech 
trees,  denoting  the  richest  land. 

“Four  miles  from  Stevens,  Pomeroy  creek  enters  the  river,  on  the 
south  side.  For  a  considerable  distance  below  there  is  shallow  water 
with  a  stone  bottom,  rapid  current  and  rift,  more  difficult  than  the 
one  at  the  outlet,  making  a  fall  of  three-and-a-half  feet. 

“On  our  way  down,  I  saw  several  large  flocks  of  ducks  and  two 
large  eagles.  Col.  Porter  shot  one  of  them  on  the  wing — he  was  alive, 
and  measured  eight  feet  from  the  extremity  of  one  wing  to  another. 
He  was  a  bald  eagle ;  his  talons  were  formidable ;  head  and  tail  white. 
At  Three-River  Point  he  beat  off  several  dogs  in  a  pitched  battle. 
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“After  having  dined  aboard,  near  one  Vickery’s,  whose  house 
was  well  filled  with  Lyons’  speeches,  we  proceeded  and  passed  the 
grave  of  a  drowned  Frenchman,  who  once  shot  a  panther  when  in  the 
attitude  of  leaping  at  him,  nine  feet  and  eleven  inches  long.  The  head 
is  now  in  Walton’s  store,  at  Schenectady. 

“Before  sundown  we  reached  Three-River  Point.  This  place  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  the  confluence  of  the  Oneida  and  Seneca  rivers, 
and  the  river  formed  by  this  junction,  is  then  denominated  the 
Oswego  river.  It  lies  in  Cicero,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Oneida 
river,  is  part  of  a  Gospel  lot,  and  an  excellent  position  for  a  town. 
All  the  salt-boats  from  the  springs,  and  the  boats  from  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  Lakes,  rendezvous  at  this  place;  and  we  found  the  house, 
which  is  kept  by  one  Magie,  crowded  with  noisy  drunken  people,  and 
the  landlord,  wife  and  son  were  in  the  same  situation.  The  house 
being  small  and  dirty,  we  took  refuge  in  a  room  in  which  were  two 
beds  and  a  weaver’s  loom,  a  beaufet  and  dressers  for  tea  utensils, 
and  furniture,  and  there  we  had  a  very  uncomfortable  collation. 

“Col.  Porter  erected  his  tent  and  made  his  fire  on  the  hill,  where 
he  was  comfortably  accommodated  with  the  young  gentlemen.  I 
reconnoitered  up  stairs ;  but  in  passing  to  the  bed,  I  saw  several  dirty, 
villainous-looking  fellows  in  their  bunks,  and  all  placed  in  the  same 
garret.  I  retreated  from  the  disgusting  scene,  and  left  Gen.  North, 
Mr.  DeWitt  and  Mr.  Geddes,  in  the  undisputed  possesion  of  the  attic 
beds.  The  Commodore  and  I  took  possession  of  the  beds  below;  but 
previous  to  this  we  had  been  assured  by  an  apparently  decent  girl, 
that  they  were  free  from  vermin,  and  that  the  beds  above  were  well 
stored  with  them.  Satisfied  with  the  assurance,  we  prepared  our¬ 
selves  for  a  comfortable  sleep  after  a  fatiguing  day.  But  no  sooner 
were  we  lodged  than  our  noses  were  assailed  by  a  thousand  villainous 
smells,  meeting  our  olfactory  nerves  in  all  directions,  the  most  potent 
exhalation  arising  from  boiled  pork,  which  was  left  close  to  our 
heads.  Our  ears  were  invaded  by  a  commingled  noise  of  drunken 
people  in  an  adjacent  room,  of  crickets  in  the  hearth,  of  rats  in  the 
walls,  of  dogs  under  the  beds,  by  the  whizzing  of  mosquitoes  (sic) 
about  our  heads,  and  the  flying  of  bats  about  the  room.  The  women 
in  the  house  were  continually  pushing  open  the  door,  and  pacing  the 
room  for  plates,  and  knives,  and  spoons;  and  the  dogs  would  avail 
themselves  of  such  opportunities  to  come  in  under  our  beds.  Under 
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such  circumstances  sleep  was  impracticable;  and,  after  the  family- 
had  retired  to  rest,  we  heard  our  companions  above  rolling  about 
restless  in  their  beds.  This  we  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  bugs,  and 
we  hugged  ourselves  on  our  superior  comforts.  We  were,  however, 
soon  driven  out  by  the  annoyance  of  vermin.  On  lighting  a  candle 
and  examining  the  beds,  we  found  that  we  had  been  assailed  by  an 
army  of  bed-bugs,  aided  by  a  body  of  light  infantry  in  the  shape  of 
fleas,  and  a  regiment  of  mosquito  (sic)  cavalry.  I  retreated  from  the 
disgusting  scene  and  immediately  dressed  myself,  and  took  refuge  in 
a  segar  (sic) .... 

“July  16th.  We  left  this  disagreeable  place  as  soon  as  the  light 
would  permit,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Bug  Bay  which  it  will  probably 
long  retain. 

“Three-Mile  Rapid  commences  about  two  miles  from  the  Point. 
Here  we  saw  salt-boats  below  the  rapid,  which  unloaded  half  their 
cargoes  in  order  to  get  over  it — also  rafts  from  Cayuga  Lake,  which 
had  been  detained  four  weeks,  by  the  lowness  of  the  water.  The  rafts 
intended  to  form  a  junction  at  Oswego,  and  to  proceed  over  Lake 
Ontario,  and  thence  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec.  It  is  supposed 
they  will  bring  $20,000  at  that  place.  The  attempt  is  extremely 
hazardous.  Below  the  rapids,  there  was  an  encampment  of  Onondaga 
Indians;  some  of  their  canoes  were  composed  of  elm  bark. 

“Two  or  three  miles  farther  we  passed  a  rapid,  called  the  Horse- 
Shoe  Rapid.  The  Oswego  river  is  about  twenty-four  miles  long.  The 
fall  from  Three-River  Point  to  Oswego,  is  about  112  feet.  .  .  . 

The  river  scenery  is  delightful.  The  large  and  luxuriant  trees  on  its 
banks  form  an  agreeable  shade,  and  indicate  great  fertility. 

“After  proceeding  seven  miles,  we  breakfasted  at  a  fine,  cool  brook 
on  the  north  side,  and  at  the  foot  of  Horse-Shoe  Rapid.  Our  break¬ 
fast  consisted  of  common  bread,  Oswego  bread  and  biscuit,  coffee  and 
tea,  without  milk,  butter,  perch,  salmon,  and  Oswego  bass ;  fried  pork, 
ham,  boiled  pork  and  bologna  sausages,  old  and  new  cheese,  wood- 
duck,  teal  and  dipper.  Some  of  these,  luxuries  as  they  may  appear  on 
paper,  were  procured  by  our  guns  and  fishing  tackle,  on  our  descent. 
We  saw  plenty  of  wild  ducks,  some  wild  pigeons  and  partridges,  some 
of  which  we  shot.  We  were  also  successful  in  trolling  for  fish.  The 
crane,  the  fish-hawk,  the  king-fisher,  and  the  bald-eagle,  we  saw,  but 
no  bitterns  on  the  descending  river.  At  this  place  we  tasted  the  wild 
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cucumber,  the  root  of  which  is  white  and  pleasant,  with  a  spicy,  pleas¬ 
ant  taste.  Why  it  is  called  the  cucumber,  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  as 
there  is  no  point  of  resemblance. 

‘‘In  a  smart  shower  we  arrived  at  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Oswego, 
twelve  miles  from  Three-River  Point,  and  twelve  miles  from  Oswego. 
There  is  carrying  place  of  a  mile  here,  the  upper  and  lower  landings 
being  that  distance  apart.  At  both  landings  there  were  about  15,000 
barrels  of  salt,  containing  five  bushels  each,  and  each  barrel  weigh¬ 
ing  fifty-six  pounds.  It  is  supposed  that  the  same  quantity  has 
already  been  carried  down,  making  altogether  30,000  barrels.  The 
carriage  at  this  place  is  one  shilling  for  each  barrel.  Loaded  boats 
cannot  with  safety  descend  the  Falls,  but  light  boats  may,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  descent  is  twelve  feet,  and  the  roaring  of  the  troubled 
waves  among  great  rocks  terrific.  Pilots  conduct  the  boats  over 
for  one  dollar  each;  and  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  falls, 
no  accidents  are  known  to  happen,  although  the  slightest  misstep 
would  dash  the  vessels  to  atoms.  .  .  . 

“We  left  our  squadron  above  the  Upper  Falls,  and  hired  a  boat 
to  conduct  us  to  Oswego,  from  the  lower  landing.  The  wind  was 
adverse,  and  the  weather  showery,  but  the  descent  was  so  favorable 
that  we  progressed  with  great  rapidity.  The  river  downwards  is 
full  of  rapids,  which  I  shall  notice,  and  the  banks  precipitous  and 
rocky.  We  dined  at  L.  Van  Volkenburgh’s  tavern,  two  miles  on 
our  way,  and  on  the  north  side.  This  situation  is  very  pleasant; 
two  islands  opposite  the  house.  .  .  . 

“We  arrived  at  Oswego  at  seven  p.  m.,  and  put  up  at  a  tolerable 
tavern,  kept  by  E.  Parsons,  called  colonel.  He  was  second  in  com¬ 
mand  in  Shay’s  insurrection,  and  formerly  kept  an  inn  in  Manlius- 
Square.  He  was  once  selected  as  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Onondaga  county.  He  appears  to  be  a  civil  man  of  moderate  intel¬ 
lect;  determined,  however,  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  government, 
he  is  now  an  ardent  Federalist.  He  gives  two  hundred  dollars  rent 
for  an  indifferent  house.  Another  innkeeper  gives  three  hundred 
for  a  house  not  much  superior;  and  this  little  place  contains  already 
three  taverns.” 

Mr.  Clinton  then  goes  on  with  a  description  of  the  laying  out 
of  Oswego  and  the  original  plans  for  the  village  as  prepared  by 
Mr.  De  Witt,  the  surveyor-general.  “The  houses  are  not  built  on 
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this  plan,”  he  writes,  “and  are  huddled  together  in  a  confused 
manner.  There  are  at  present  fourteen  houses,  six  log-houses,  six 
warehouses,  and  five  stores,  and  five  wharves,  covered  with  barrels 
of  salt,  at  which  were  four  square-rigged  vessels.  A  postoffice,  cus¬ 
tom-house,  three  physicians;  no  church,  or  lawyer. 

“The  salt  trade  seems  to  be  the  chief  business  of  this  place. 
There  was  a  brig  on  the  stocks.  There  belong  here  eleven  vessels, 
from  eighty-two  to  fifteen  tons,  the  whole  tonnage  amounting  to  413. 
To  Genesee  River,  one  of  twenty-two  tons;  to  Niagara,  two — one  of 
fifty,  and  one  of  eighty-five,  making  135  tons;  to  Oswegatchie,  two, 
of  fifty  tons  each ;  to  Kingston,  in  Upper  Canada,  eight,  from  ninety 
to  twenty-eight  tons;  and  to  York,  two,  of  forty  tons  each,  all 
engaged  in  the  Lake  trade. 

“In  1807,  17,078  barrels  of  salt  were  shipped  from  this  place. 
In  1808,  upwards  of  19,000,  and  3,000  were  not  carried  away  for 
want  of  vessels.  In  1809,  28,840  barrels  were  sent  directly  to  Can¬ 
ada,  and  this  year  it  will  exceed  30,000.  Salt  now  sells  at  Kingston 
at  $4.50  per  barrel,  and  at  Pittsburgh  at  from  $8.50  to  $9. 

“A  barrel  of  salt  in  Oswego  costs  $2.50  in  cash;  and  at  Salina 
$2,  probably  $1.50.  By  a  law  of  the  State  salt  cannot  be  sold  by 
the  State  lessees  for  more  than  62  cents  per  bushel. 

“The  conveyance  of  a  barrel  of  salt  from  Salina  to  the  Upper 
Falls  of  Oswego  is,  in  time  of  good  water,  two  shillings — in  low 
water,  three  shillings.  The  same  price  is  asked  from  the  Lower 
Falls  to  Oswego. 

“The  distance  from  Oswego  to  Niagara  is  160  miles.  It  takes 
a  fortnight  to  go  up  and  return.  The  vessels  carry  from  170  to  440 
casks,  and  the  conveyance  of  a  cask  costs  fifty  cents.  The  lake  can 
be  navigated  six  and  a  half  months  in  the  year.  The  wages  of  a 
common  sailor  are  $20  a  month.  .  .  . 

“The  collector  says  that  the  value  of  property  exported  from 
Oswego  in  1808,  amounted  to  nearly  $536,000.  In  the  time  of  the 
embargo,  the  value  of  property  carried  out  of  a  district  was  known. 
None  of  this  went  directly  to  Canada.  In  1807,  it  was  $167,000 
more.  Upper  Canada  is  supplied  with  teas  and  East  India  goods 
through  this  place.  The  press  of  business  is  in  spring  and  fall.  In 
winter  this  is  a  place  of  no  business,  and  all  the  stores  are  shut  up. 
Now  two  of  their  merchants  intend  to  carry  on  trade  in  the  winter. 
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There  is  no  fur  trade.  The  value  of  the  carrying  trade  from  Oswego 
Falls  here,  last  year,  amounted  to  $40,000.  .  .  . 

“At  Parson’s  house  there  was  a  girl  making  straw  hats.  She 
could  make  one  worth  six  dollars  in  nine  days.  In  various  places 
people  make  their  own  hats  of  coarse  straw.” 

Mr.  Clinton  and  the  other  commissioners  left  Oswego  on  July 
18th,  walking  five  miles  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  to  Pease’s 
Tavern.  They  spent  that  night  in  Van  Valkenburgh’s  Tavern  again. 
The  next  day  they  were  back  at  the  Upper  Falls.  Here  they  found 
that  during  their  absence  there  had  been  a  ball  and  “one  of  the 
boatmen  broke  it  up  by  cutting  off  a  dog’s  tail,  and  letting  the  animal 
loose  among  the  young  women,  whose  clothes  it  besmeared  with 
blood.”  That  same  afternoon  they  were  back  at  Three-River  Point, 
where,  according  to  Mr.  Clinton,  they  found  all  the  family  sober, 
but  most  of  them  sick  with  the  dysentery,  although  the  house  was 
comparatively  clean  and  decent. 

BISHOP  ASBURY’S  VISIT 

It  will  be  seen  a  journey  to  Northern  New  York  in  that  day  was 
nothing  to  be  undertaken  lightly  and  called  for  strength  and  youth. 
Yet  the  same  year  that  De  Witt  Clinton  and  his  fellow  commis¬ 
sioners  visited  Oswego  the  venerable  Bishop  Asbury  of  the  Methodist 
Church  essayed  a  visit  to  Northern  New  York  and  Canada.  The  old 
bishop  with  two  companions  came  into  Northern  New  York  by  way 
of  Vermont  and  Plattsburgh,  at  the  later  place  preaching  in  a  bar¬ 
room.  The  route  from  there  was  the  familiar  one  through  the 
Chateaugay  woods,  across  the  Chateaugay  and  Salmon  rivers  to  St. 
Regis.  Here  the  bishop’s  horse  went  through  a  pole  bridge  and  the 
saddle  bags  fell  into  the  river.  The  party  went  across  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  in  novel  fashion,  three  canoes  being  lashed  together  and  the 
fore-feet  of  the  horses  being  placed  in  one  canoe  and  the  hind-feet 
in  another.  It  was  a  singular  load,  three  passengers,  three  canoes, 
three  horses  and  four  Indian  guides. 

The  old  bishop  preached  at  many  points  on  the  Northern  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  until  the  party  reached  Kingston.  From  there 
it  was  decided  to  proceed  to  Sackets  Harbor  by  boat.  The  trip  was 
to  be  made  “in  an  open  sail-boat,  dignified  by  the  name  of  packet.” 
Overtaken  by  a  storm  they  were  forced  to  take  refuge  at  Grenadier 
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Island  where  the  captain  cursed  so  hard  that  a  female  passenger 
was  forced  to  reproove  him,  whereupon  the  captain  “made  no  reply, 
but  he  swore  no  more  that  night.”  The  bishop  was  made  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible  on  the  boat  and  a  tent  of  sail  cloth  rigged  over 
him  to  protect  him  as  much  as  possible  from  the  storm.  The  follow¬ 
ing  morning  the  packet  set  sail  for  Sackets  Harbor,  arriving  there 
safely  and  the  bishop,  despite  his  exhaustion  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  suffering  from  rheumatism,  insisted  upon  setting  out  at  once  in 
a  thunder  storm  for  the  annual  conference  at  Paris. 

But  despite  the  roughness  of  the  country  and  the  difficulty  of 
travel,  here  and  there  one  found  a  measure  of  luxury  even  in  the 
wilderness.  Three  residents  of  the  Gouverneur  of  this  period  owned 
slaves,  Dr.  Richard  Townsend,  Dr.  John  Spencer  and  Benjamin 
Leavitt,  Judge  Nathan  Ford  of  Ogdensburg  owned  one,  as  did  Major 
John  Borland  of  DeKalb  and  Louis  Hasbrouck,  first  county  clerk  of 
St.  Lawrence  county.  The  Harrison  family  at  Malone  had  at  least 
one  slave  and  Judge  William  Bailey  of  Chateaugay  also  owned  one. 
There  were  thirty  slaves  in  Jefferson  county  and  a  number  in  both 
Oswego  and  Lewis  counties. 

Such  trade  as  Northern  New  York  had  was  almost  entirely  with 
Canada.  Montreal  was  the  port  which  the  American  lake  vessels 
visited  and  much  of  the  goods  displayed  in  Northern  New  York 
stores  were  bought  in  that  city.  While  Northern  New  Yorkers  as 
well  as  anyone  else  were  ready  to  condemn  the  impressment  of 
American  seamen  by  the  British  yet  sympathy  in  a  section  where 
the  contact  with  Canada  was  so  close  was  rather  with  England  than 
with  France  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  policy  of  President 
Jefferson  was  quite  generally  condemned,  particularly  among  the 
landowners  and  their  agents,  who  saw  that  the  fear  of  a  possible 
war  with  England  was  hurting  the  sale  of  their  lands. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  embargo  act,  prohibiting  com¬ 
merce  with  Great  Britain  or  her  possessions,  was  almost  a  last 
straw.  The  law  was  tremendously  unpopular  in  Northern  New 
York  where  everyone  violated  it  who  had  the  opportunity.  The 
embargo  resulted  in  enormously  increasing  the  price  of  potash  which 
rose  to  $300  and  $320  a  ton  in  Montreal  and  made  the  inducements 
for  smuggling  even  greater.  Troops  were  stationed  at  Sackets  Har¬ 
bor,  Cape  Vincent,  on  the  Oswegatchie  road  and  at  Ogdensburg  in 
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an  attempt  to  stop  violations  of  the  law,  but  still  it  went  on.  Tem¬ 
porary  roads  were  built  through  the  wilderness,  leading  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  over  which  potash  was  smuggled  to  Canada,  one  of  these 
roads  from  a  point  near  Brownville  to  French  creek  being  known 
widely  as  the  “Embargo  road.”  Hart  Massey,  collector  of  customs 
for  the  Sackets  Harbor  district,  seized  fifty-four  barrels  of  pot  and 
pearl  ashes  and  twenty  barrels  of  pork  at  Cape  Vincent,  only  to 
have  the  entire  property  openly  rescued  by  a  force  of  armed  men 
from  Kingston.  Writing  to  Washington  soon  after  this  event  Mr. 
Massey  complains  that  “they  appear  determined  to  evade  the  laws 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  More  particularly  at  Oswegatchie,  I  am 
informed,  they  have  entered  into  a  combination  not  to  entertain, 
nor  even  suffer  any  other  force  to  be  stationed  in  that  vicinity,  and 
their  threats  are  handed  out  that  if  I,  or  any  other  officer,  should 
come  there  again,  they  will  take  a  rawhide  to  them,  which  they  have 
prepared  for  that  purpose.  .  .  .  It  is  with  difficulty  that  I  get 

any  assistance  for  the  conveyance  of  property  to  the  public  store. 
If  I  have  not  armed  men  with  me,  the  inhabitants  will  assemble  in 
the  night  and  take  the  property  from  me.  There  are  some  who  wish 
to  support  the  laws,  but  they  are  so  unpopular  that  they  shrink  from 
their  duty.  My  life  and  the  lives  of  my  deputies  are  daily  threatened ; 
what  will  be  the  fate  of  us,  God  only  knows.” 

Bloodshed  was  narrowly  averted  at  Oswego.  Some  sixty  armed 
men,  many  of  them  from  Jefferson  county,  entered  the  harbor  in 
the  summer  of  1808  with  the  intention  of  seizing  a  quantity  of  flour 
held  there  and  if  they  were  resisted  to  burn  the  village.  Dragoons, 
hastily  summoned  from  Onondaga,  prevented  the  mob  from  carrying 
out  its  intention  and  the  men  fled  to  the  woods  leaving  their  boats 
in  the  custody  of  the  collector. 

That  same  fall  a  detachment  of  soldiers  marched  from  Oswego 
into  the  town  of  Ellisburg,  Jefferson  county,  to  the  home  of  one 
Captain  Fairfield,  seized  a  quantity  of  potash  stored  there  and  de¬ 
parting  taking  with  them  also  a  small  cannon  belonging  to  the 
captain.  Captain  Fairfield  made  complaint  to  a  justice  and  a  war¬ 
rant  was  issued  and  given  to  a  constable  to  serve.  He  summoned 
a  posse  of  armed  men  and  attempted  to  serve  the  warrant  but  his 
men  were  disarmed  by  the  soldiers  and  all  arrested  and  taken  to 
Oswego. 
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The  most  intense  excitement  reigned  all  over  Northern  New 
York.  Some  200  armed  men  assembled  at  Ellisburg  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  constable  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the  whole 
force  would  march  on  Oswego.  But  a  conference  of  magistrates  was 
called  and  the  judges,  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  for  the 
bloodshed  which  might  follow,  advised  the  men  to  disperse.  The 
incident  excited  state-wide  interest.  The  magistrates  of  Jefferson 
county  were  accused  of  being  Federalists  who  were  willing  to  resist 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  with  force.  They  replied  with  a 
spirited  statement  published  in  many  of  the  papers  of  that  day,  de¬ 
fending  their  actions  and  deploring  the  “rapid  strides  towards 
despotism  and  martial  law,  the  establishment  of  which  must  occa¬ 
sion  a  total  deprivation  of  the  rights  for  which  our  fathers  and 
many  of  us  have  fought  and  bled.” 

The  troops  stationed  in  Ogdensburg  were  so  unpopular  that  a 
civic  celebration  was  ordered  when  they  left  town  and  Joseph  Ros- 
seel,  agent  for  David  Parish,  referred  to  them  as  “a  banditti  of 
rapscallions.”  All  of  this  served  to  make  the  administration  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  that  of  James  Madison,  which  followed,  un¬ 
popular  in  the  north.  War  clouds  were  looming  along  the  frontier 
once  more.  In  the  scattered  settlements  throughout  the  North 
Country  the  people  waited,  embittered  against  their  own  government 
for  its  policy  towards  England,  unarmed,  unprepared  and  helpless. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


‘‘MR.  MADISON’S  WAR” 


NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812 — THE  NORTH  COUNTRY  NOT 
IN  SYMPATHY  WITH  THE  WAR — THE  CAPTURE  OF  OGDENSBURG — THE 
BATTLE  OF  SACKETS  HARBOR — WILKINSON’S  EXPEDITION — THE  CAP¬ 
TURE  OF  OSWEGO  AND  THE  CARRYING  OF  THE  CABLE. 

For  some  time  past  the  pioneers  who  lived  in  the  scattered  vil¬ 
lages  throughout  Northern  New  York  had  realized  that  President 
Madison  was  bent  upon  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  by  no 
means  an  encouraging  prospect  for  them.  For  one  thing  their  social 
and  commercial  contact  was  much  closer  with  Canada  than  it 
was  with  Albany  and  New  York.  It  was  a  good  week’s  trip  from 
Utica  to  Ogdensburg  over  the  land  routes  then  followed  while  in  the 
winter  one  could  go  from  Ogdensburg  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Montreal  in  three  days.  Residents  of  Prescott  and  Ogdensburg  alike 
referred  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  as  in  “the  states,”  and  it 
took  government  mail  four  weeks  to  go  from  Philadelphia  to  Ogdens¬ 
burg. 

Then,  again,  many  of  the  residents  of  the  Northern  New  York 
of  that  day  were  from  the  Mohawk  region  and  had  a  vivid,  childhood 
memory  of  the  Indian  raids  of  Revolutionary  days  when  the  whole 
“Valley”  was  aflame  with  burning  villages  and  when  men,  women 
and  children,  alike,  were  slaughtered  by  the  Indians  and  their  Tory 
allies.  Descendants  of  these  same  Indians  and  Tories  still  lived  in 
the  villages  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  scarcely  more  than  a  stone’s 
throw  from  the  defenseless  American  hamlets  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river. 

Also  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  Republicans,  that  is  to  say  the 
party  of  Jefferson  and  Madison  and  Monroe,  the  modern  Democratic 
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party,  were  promoting  a  war  with  England  for  political  purposes. 
The  Federalists,  who  were  far  in  the  majority  in  Northern  New 
York,  would  have  preferred  a  war  with  France.  Even  Jacob  Brown 
of  Brown ville,  who  had  just  been  made  a  brigadier  general  of 
militia  by  Governor  Tompkins,  and  who,  if  a  Republican  had  Fed¬ 
eralist  leanings,  did  not  hesitate  to  write  the  governor  that  he  was 
not  one  who  thought  that  a  war  with  Great  Britain  was  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  his  country,  but  rather  thought  that 
the  honor  of  the  nation  would  have  been  preserved  had  congress  de¬ 
clared  war  on  the  “tyrant  of  the  continent”  (Napoleon). 

The  great  landowners  of  the  north,  who  were  almost  without 
exception  Federalists  and  therefore  opposed  to  anything  Madison 
was  for,  had  another  reason,  more  vital  than  politics,  for  opposing 
a  war  with  England.  Fear  of  war  had  already  ruined  emigration  to 
the  Northern  New  York  settlements.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
get  anyone  to  buy  any  land  there.  As  early  as  1807  Nathan  Ford, 
land  agent  at  Ogdensburg,  had  complained  to  his  employer,  Samuel 
Ogden,  that  “the  sound  of  war  has  palsied  the  sales  of  land  in  this 
county.  .  .  .  Many  are  for  flying  immediately  and  others  are  so 

frightened  they  do  not  know  which  way  to  run.” 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  frontier  was  practically  defenseless. 
The  settlers  found  themselves  being  rushed  into  a  war  which  they 
did  not  want  and  for  which  they  were  totally  unprepared  yet  the 
national  government,  with  blissful  unconcern,  refused  to  take  any 
steps  whatsoever  in  the  way  of  national  defense.  Four  years  before 
the  declaration  of  war  a  committee  representing  every  town  in  Jef¬ 
ferson  county  had  written  President  Thomas  Jefferson  urging  that 
the  government  construct  a  fort  in  the  north,  but  the  president  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  sending  on  the  petition  to  Governor  Tompkins 
with  the  opinion  that  the  building  of  such  a  fort  would  only  “produce 
a  greater  accumulation  of  hostile  forces  in  that  quarter.” 

Nothing  could  be  expected  of  the  state  militia,  most  of  whom 
were  hopelessly  lacking  in  training  and  equipment.  Officers  were 
selected  by  that  Council  of  Appointment  which  selected  the  sheriffs 
and  justices  of  the  peace,  and  politics  entered  into  one  selection 
almost  as  much  as  it  did  into  the  other.  If  there  was  a  man  of 
“sound  principles”  available,  to  use  a  favorite  expression  of  the  time, 
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why  pick  a  Federalist.  So  when  the  question  of  the  commander  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  county  militia  regiment  came  up  for  decision,  Ma¬ 
jor  David  Ford  of  Morristown,  an  experienced  soldier  but  a  Fed¬ 
eralist,  was  overlooked  and  another  candidate  chosen. 

In  the  city  hall  in  New  York  City  hangs  a  portrait  of  a  forceful- 
looking  young  man  attired  in  the  stiff,  uncomfortable  uniform  of 
War  of  1812  days.  The  time  came  when  the  name  of  General  Jacob 
Brown  was  known  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  when 
he  was  granted  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  thanks 
of  Congress,  and  in  time  attained  the  rank  of  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
1812  Jacob  Brown’s  chief  claim  to  fame  was  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Agricultural  and  Philosophical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  was  a  friend  of  Gouverneur  Morris. 

In  1812  Brown  was  ranking  officer  of  militia  along  the  Northern 
New  York  border.  True,  he  knew  nothing  about  war,  but  then 
neither  did  any  of  the  other  militia  generals  and  few  of  the  regulars. 
He  did,  however,  have  certain  commendable  qualities  including  the 
ability  to  handle  men,  a  reckless  bravery  and  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  accomplish  any  task  which  he  set 
out  to  do. 

When  Jacob  Brown  died  in  Washington  in  February,  1828,  John 
Quincy  Adams  recorded  in  his  diary:  “Gen.  Brown  was  one  of  the 
eminent  men  of  this  age,  and  though  bred  a  Quaker,  he  was  a  man 
of  lofty  and  martial  spirit  and  in  the  late  war  contributed  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  man  to  redeem  and  establish  the  military 
character  of  his  country.  He  had  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  cour¬ 
tesy,  an  unassuming  deportment,  and  conduct  irreproachable  in 
private  life.  He  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  from  the  time 
of  its  reduction  in  1821.  The  splendor  of  the  defense  of  New  Orleans 
has  cast  into  the  shade  Brown’s  military  fame,  but  his  campaign 
on  the  Canadian  frontier  in  1814  was  far  more  severely  contested 
than  were  the  achievements  of  Jackson,  who  was  aided  by  good 
fortune  and  by  the  egregious  errors  of  the  enemy.” 

And  then  came  the  declaration  of  war.  Silas  Stow,  representa¬ 
tive  in  Congress  from  the  Northern  New  York  counties,  voted  against 
it  as  did  most  of  his  colleagues  from  New  York.  To  him  and  to 
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them  it  was  simply  “Mr.  Madison’s  War”  and  they  wanted  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  it.  Not  so  with  Brown.  Now  that  there  was  to  be 
a  war,  politics  were  forgotten  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

“I  place  much  reliance  on  your  abiliies  and  valor  in  protecting 
our  frontier  inhabitants  until  the  arrival  of  further  troops  and  sup¬ 
plies,”  Governor  Tompkins  wrote  his  northern  commander. 

“We  will  try  to  keep  them  at  bay,”  Brown  wrote  back  and  within 
an  hour  had  men  on  fast  horses  speeding  into  every  section  of  North¬ 
ern  New  York  calling  out  the  reluctant  militia.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  the  farmer-soldiers  came  straggling  into  Sackets  Harbor  and 
Ogdensburg.  The  little  stone  arsenals  at  Watertown  and  Russell 
were  ransacked  for  arms  and  equipment.  Col.  Thomas  B.  Benedict 
of  DeKalb  drew  up  his  militiamen  in  an  uneven  line  along  the  water 
front  at  Ogdensburg  and  waited  for  orders.  Gen.  Walter  Martin 
sat  in  his  big,  stone  house  at  Martinsburg,  his  horse  saddled  and 
ready.  Brown,  who  knew  nothing  about  war,  was  a  genius  at  organ¬ 
izing  men.  Within  the  week  the  frontier  was  guarded  after  a  fashion. 
With  less  than  600  men  Brown  was  holding  it  from  St.  Regis  to 
Oswego. 

And  it  was  a  discouraging  prospect.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have 
the  whole  countryside  in  a  panic  with  entire  families  deserting  their 
homes  and  fleeing  to  the  Mohawk.  Brown  worked  prodigiously  to 
reassure  the  people  who  had  abandoned  their  farm  work  to  build 
blockhouses.  He  rode  many  weary  miles  through  Jefferson  county, 
from  town  to  town  and  from  settlement  to  settlement,  and  then 
wrote  Tompkins  that  he  was  leaving  for  St.  Lawrence  county  where 
he  had  learned  that  “the  people  are  abandoning  it  in  a  most  shame¬ 
ful  manner.”  St.  Lawrence  county  surely  needed  looking  after.  The 
astute  and  wealthy  Mr.  David  Parish,  who  now  owned  the  village  of 
Ogdensburg,  was  not  above  “playing  both  ends  against  the  middle.” 
At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Parish  in  Philadelphia  was  making  a 
substantial  loan  to  the  United  States  to  help  carry  on  the  war,  he 
was  dispatching  his  young  nephew,  Mr.  John  Ross,  to  Ogdensburg 
to  see  to  it  that  the  British  knew  where  his  sympathies  were. 

Ross  took  his  employer’s  instructions  literally.  Long  into  the 
night  the  windows  of  the  big  Red  Villa  glowed  with  mellow  light  as 
Mr.  Ross  entertained  his  majesty’s  scarlet-coated  officers  with  Mr. 
Parish’s  rare  wines.  Not  only  did  British  officers  boldly  cross  the 
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river  to  dine  at  Mr.  Parish’s  house  but  they  openly  shopped  in 
Ogdensburg  stores  and  neither  the  British  nor  Col.  Benedict’s  mili¬ 
tia  seemed  to  see  anything  strange  about  it.  For  several  months 
after  the  declaration  of  war  the  British  commander  at  Prescott, 
Col.  MacDonald,  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  Parish  mansion.  Na¬ 
turally  when  later  the  British  captured  Ogdensburg  the  extensive 
properties  of  Mr.  Parish  were  untouched  although  his  agent  com¬ 
plained  that  the  concussion  of  the  cannon  broke  many  of  the  windows 
in  the  mansion  house.  However,  by  this  time  Parish,  who  never 
neglected  to  make  an  honest  dollar,  had  opened  his  iron  foundries  at 
Rossie  and  was  offering  to  make  cannon  ball  for  the  United  States, 
to  mow  down  his  British  friends,  at  $85  a  ton.  After  all  it  was 
Mr.  Madison’s  War. 


THE  FIRST  ATTACKS 

But  if  some  of  the  Federalist  landowners  of  Northern  New  York 
were  not  above  making  a  private  peace  with  the  British,  not  so 
Jacob  Brown,  brigadier  general  of  militia.  While  the  war  depart¬ 
ment  deliberated  and  did  nothing,  Governor  Tompkins  acted.  He  ap¬ 
preciated  that  Northern  New  York  was  to  be  one  of  the  main  thea¬ 
tres  of  the  war  and  at  great  expense  and  with  infinite  labor  heavy 
guns  and  muskets  were  sent  northward.  The  route  ordinarily  taken 
was  the  familiar  one  of  the  Mohawk  river,  Wood  creek,  the  Oswego 
river  and  the  lake,  but  occasionally  heavy  wagons  loaded  with  equip¬ 
ment  creaked  and  groaned  as  they  were  hauled  from  Utica  to  Sackets 
Harbor  and  Watertown  over  the  atrocious  roads  of  the  period. 

In  the  meantime  the  first  gun  of  the  war  had  been  fired  at  Sack¬ 
ets  Harbor.  The  British  frigates,  headed  by  the  Royal  George,  stood 
off  the  village,  and  after  a  demand  for  surrender  had  been  refused, 
proceeded  to  fire  a  few  bombardments  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  shore.  The  Americans  had  mounted  a  big  naval  gun  on  the  shore 
and  returned  the  British  fire  so  briskly  that  the  frigates  soon  turned 
and  made  for  the  open  lake.  The  naval  gun,  which  so  quickly  ended 
the  attack,  was  affectionately  called  by  the  Americans  “Old  Sow”  and 
now  occupies  a  place  of  honor  in  the  cemetery  at  Turin,  Lewis 
ccunty,  but  how  it  ever  reached  there,  no  one  knows. 

One  day  a  big,  strapping  youth  at  the  head  of  a  company  of 
green-jacketed  riflemen  with  jaunty,  feathered  hats,  marched  into 
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little  Sackets  Harbor.  The  first  regulars  had  arrived  in  the  person 
of  Captain  Ben  Forsythe  and  his  company.  Captain  Ben,  described 
by  one  who  served  under  him  as  “a  great,  big,  good-looking  damned 
fool,”  soon  won  a  reputation  for  himself  as  a  raider.  He  had  the 
habit  of  appearing  dramatically  and  unexpectedly  at  Canadian  vil¬ 
lages  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  he  never  went  away  empty  handed. 
When  he  raided  Brockville  he  came  home  with  a  half  hundred  pris¬ 
oners.  Even  the  matter  of  fact  Tompkins  waxed  enthusiastic.  “I 
would  like  to  meet  that  intrepid  and  brave  officer,”  he  wrote  Brown. 

But  Brown  was  now  in  Ogdensburg.  Somewhat  sulkily  he  had 
relinquished  the  main  command  to  a  Gen.  Richard  Dodge  of  Oneida 
county  who  had  appeared  with  his  brigade  of  Central  New  York 
militia.  Brown  proceeded  to  let  Ogdensburg  know  there  was  a  war 
going  on.  No  longer  did  scarlet-coated  officers  saunter  down  Ogdens¬ 
burg  streets  and  do  their  shopping  in  Ogdensburg  stores.  Perhaps 
because  they  resented  the  new  order  of  things  the  British  at  Pres¬ 
cott  essayed  an  attack  on  the  town  but  Brown  had  a  couple  of 
old  cannon  which  had  been  captured  from  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  and 
a  few,  well-directed  shots  sent  the  invaders  back  towards  Prescott. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  exploits  of  Brown  and  Forsythe  became 
known  in  Washington  which  was  still  downcast  over  the  news  of 
the  loss  of  Detroit  and  the  decisive  defeat  in  the  Niagara  sector. 
There  was  rejoicing  that  at  least  at  one  place  on  the  border  the 
Americans  were  holding  their  own  and  suddenly  there  dawned  upon 
President  Madison  and  his  associates  the  realization  that  Northern 
New  York  was  to  be  one  of  the  main  battlegrounds  of  the  war. 
Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey,  veteran  of  the  war  with  Tripoli  and  at 
one  time  in  command  of  the  frigate,  Chesapeake,  was  ordered  to 
Lake  Ontario.  The  most  cautious  man  in  the  world  when  it  came 
to  fighting,  he  was  a  genius  as  an  organizer.  Tompkins  returning  to 
Albany  from  New  York  on  the  steamboat  was  surprised  to  find 
forty  ship  carpenters  aboard  bound  for  Sackets  Harbor.  They  told 
him  that  marines  and  sailors  were  on  their  way  and  that  ordnance 
of  every  description  was  being  rushed  northward. 

Sleepy  Sackets  Harbor  changed  in  appearance  almost  over  night. 
The  place  was  alive  with  activity.  Veteran  tars  who  had  sailed  the 
seven  seas  and  who  swore  strange,  foreign  oaths  swaggered  through 
the  streets  and  boasted  of  Rodgers,  Decatur  and  Hull.  Chauncey 
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raised  his  broad  pennant  on  the  masthead  of  the  brig,  Oneida,  and 
in  forty-five  days  from  the  time  the  trees  were  cut  in  Antwerp  his 
ship  carpenters  had  constructed  the  frigate,  Madison.  The  governor, 
hearing  what  was  going  on,  rode  northward  himself.  He  found  snow 
falling  and  a  chill  wind  blowing  in  from  the  lake.  But  he  found  time 
to  complain  to  the  government  because  regulars  had  not  been  sent 
on  and  to  complain  to  the  postmaster  general  because  everyone  was 
reading  the  letters  posted  at  the  Sackets  postoffice.  Then,  shivering, 
he  hastened  southward. 

But  the  government  was  awakened  at  last.  All  winter  long, 
regular  soldiers,  muffled  to  the  ears  in  their  great  watch  coats, 
trudged  northward  over  snow-filled  roads.  True  they  were  regulars 
only  in  name  and  not  much  more  reliable  than  the  raw  militiamen 
but  at  least  they  did  not  expect  to  return  home  in  a  month.  There 
was  almost  a  steady  procession  of  sleighs  moving  towards  Water- 
town  from  Utica,  loaded  high  with  munitions  of  war.  Sackets  Har¬ 
bor  became  a  military  camp  of  the  first  magnitude.  Artillerymen, 
their  long,  blue  coats  piped  with  scarlet,  jaunty  dragoons,  infantry¬ 
men  in  the  high  caps  of  the  period  and  riflemen  in  feathered  hats 
and  fringed  jackets  rubbed  shoulders  with  sailors  and  marines  from 
Marblehead  and  Boston. 

Officers  whose  names  were  already  becoming  household  words 
were  stationed  there.  Gen.  Zebulon  Pike,  already  famed  as  the 
discoverer  of  Pike’s  Peak,  marched  in  from  Champlain  on  snow- 
shoes  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  The  enormous  figure  of  Col.  Win¬ 
field  Scott,  who  was  to  command  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
in  another  war,  became  a  familiar  one  about  the  village.  General 
Covington  of  Maryland,  who  was  to  fall  at  the  head  of  his  men  at 
Chrysler’s  Farm  and  whose  body  still  rests  in  the  military  cemetery 
at  Sackets  Harbor,  was  there,  as  were  Gen.  Boyd,  who  was  to  com¬ 
mand  at  York  after  Pike  fell,  and  Col.  Ripley,  whose  name  after 
the  Niagara  campaign  was  to  be  known  to  every  school  boy.  Finally 
came  the  day  when  the  troops  were  drawn  up  stiffly  along  the  shores 
and  as  the  drums  rolled  and  the  cannon  boomed  in  salute,  old  Maj. 
Gen.  Dearborn,  himself,  with  much  grumbling  and  complaining  was 
helped  ashore.  The  most  effective  fighting  force  in  all  the  United 
States  was  concentrated  at  Sackets  Harbor. 
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But  the  government  made  no  effort  to  repair  the  dilapidated 
works  at  Fort  Ontario  in  Oswego,  despite  the  fact  that  the  water 
highway  of  the  Mohawk,  Wood  creek,  Oneida  Lake  and  the  Oswego 
river  was  the  main  route  by  which  munitions  could  be  moved  from 
Albany  to  Lake  Ontario.  A  few  companies  of  Cayuga  county  militia 
under  command  of  Col.  George  Flemming  were  stationed  there  soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  two  Oswego  schooners,  the  Julia 
and  the  Charles  and  Ann,  later  renamed  the  Governor  Tompkins, 
were  taken  over  by  the  federal  government  and  converted  into  war 
ships.  The  militia  at  the  old  fort  was  constantly  being  changed.  In 
June,  1813,  a  small  body  of  regulars  was  stationed  there.  This  same 
month  the  British  frigate,  General  Wolfe,  appeared  off  Oswego  and 
opened  fire.  The  American  batteries  responded  and  for  a  time  there 
was  a  brisk  cannonade  but  no  damage  was  done  on  either  side  and 
after  a  time  the  British  frigate  retired. 

THE  RAID  ON  OGDENSBURG 

In  the  meantime  the  prosperous,  little  village  of  Ogdensburg  had 
been  raided  and  looted  by  the  British.  Brown,  who  had  demanded 
a  brigadier  general’s  commission  in  the  regular  army  and  had  been 
refused,  had  retired  in  a  huff  to  his  stone  house  at  Brownville.  For¬ 
sythe,  the  raider,  had  succeeded  him  in  command  at  Ogdensburg. 
On  February  6th,  Forsythe  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  men,  crossed 
the  ice  from  Morristown,  the  raider  leading  one  section  and  Col. 
Benedict  of  the  St.  Lawrence  county  militia  the  other,  invaded  Eliza¬ 
bethtown  (now  Brockville),  rescued  a  number  of  American  prison¬ 
ers  being  held  in  the  jail  there,  took  a  few  British  prisoners,  and 
returned  to  Ogdensburg,  only  one  American  being  wounded. 

The  British  at  Prescott  determined  to  attack  Ogdensburg  in  re¬ 
taliation.  The  village  was  poorly  defended,  as  the  British  well 
knew.  Near  the  intersection  of  Ford  and  the  present  State  street, 
stood  an  iron  twelve-pounder,  one  of  the  cannon  captured  by  the 
Americans  at  Saratoga  from  Burgoyne.  On  the  west  side  of  Ford 
street,  between  State  and  Isabella,  was  a  brass  six-pounder.  North 
of  Mr.  Parish’s  store  was  a  wooden  breastwork,  defended  by  an 
iron  twelve-pounder,  another  trophy  of  Burgoyne’s  surrender, 
mounted  on  a  sled.  On  the  site,  where  the  lighthouse  now  stands, 
was  a  brass  nine-pounder,  also  mounted  on  a  sled.  Back  of  the  wall 
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of  the  old  stone  fort  were  two  old-fashioned  iron  cannon  and  to  the 
left  a  six-pounder,  also  mounted  on  a  sled.  Forsythe  had  only  his 
own  company  and  a  few  militiamen  from  Canton  under  command  of 
Captain  John  Conkey. 

Lieut.  Col.  McDonald  commanded  the  British  force  which  moved 
over  the  ice  towards  Ogdensburg  in  two  columns  on  the  morning 
of  February  22,  1813.  There  were  800  men  in  all.  One  force  of 
500  men  advanced  toward  Parish’s  store  while  the  other  of  300  men 
marched  toward  the  old  stone  garrison.  Forsythe’s  regulars  sta¬ 
tioned  behind  the  stone  walls  opened  fire  on  this  force,  compelling 
them  to  retire  for  the  moment.  But  the  other  British  column  had 
dislodged  the  Americans  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oswegatchie  and 
captured  their  cannon.  Now  they  could  give  all  their  attention  to 
Forsythe  and  his  little  band  of  regulars.  The  British  fired  from 
in  back  of  Mr.  Parish’s  store  and  the  American  replied  from  their 
stone  breastwork.  Five  Americans  were  killed  and  eighteen  wounded. 
The  British  officials  reports  admits  they  lost  eight  men  killed  and 
forty-eight  wounded,  among  them  seven  officers. 

Seeing  that  further  resistance  in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming 
odds  was  useless,  Forsythe  gave  the  order  to  retreat  through  the 
woods  to  DePeyster.  The  British  made  no  attempt  to  follow  but 
proceeded  to  loot  the  town.  “Most  of  the  houses  in  the  village  were 
plundered,”  an  Ogdensburg  woman  wrote  at  the  time.  “You  will  be 
astonished  when  I  tell  you  that  they  were  not  contented  with  what 
the  Indians  and  the  soldiers  could  plunder,  but  after  it  was  over,  the 
women  on  the  other  side  came  across  and  took  what  was  left.”  But 
the  British  did  not  plunder  all  the  houses.  They  were  careful  to 
overlook  the  houses  of  prominent  Federalists,  including  that  of  Judge 
Ford,  a  fact  which  did  not  escape  such  administration  journals  as 
the  Albany  Argus. 

In  the  meantime  Forsythe  had  rallied  his  shattered  forces  at  Kel¬ 
logg’s  Tavern  in  DePeyster  and  from  there  wrote  the  secretary  of 
war  that  “we  have  killed  two  of  the  enemy  to  one  of  ours  killed  by 
them.  We  want  ammunition  and  some  provisions  sent  to  us,  also 
sleighs  for  the  wounded.  If  you  can  send  three  hundred  men,  all 
shall  be  retaken,  and  Prescott,  too,  or  I  will  lose  my  life  in  the 
attempt.”  Joseph  Rosseel,  Parish’s  land  agent,  who  hurried  from 
Ogdensburg  with  the  land  office  papers,  found  the  utmost  confusion 
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prevailing  at  De  Peyster.  “Forsythe  and  his  rifle  corps  were  at 
Kellogg’s  and  I  found  the  militia  at  Remington’s  (Heuvelton)  ”  he 
writes.  “They  would  not  allow  me  to  go  any  further  until  I  told 
them  my  errand.  The  teamster  who  drove  me  was  very  drunk  and 
never  minded  the  challenge  from  the  pickets  placed  here  and  there 
along  the  road,  which  was  narrow,  I  sometimes  feeling  their  rifles 
touching  our  bodies.  At  Kellogg’s  I  found  almost  all  Ogdensburg, 
soldier  and  civilian,  all  pell-mell.” 

Forsythe,  after  waiting  for  reinforcements  which  did  not  come, 
marched  his  little  force  of  riflemen  to  Sackets  Harbor.  He  arrived 
just  in  time  to  get  action  and  plenty  of  it.  Stubborn,  old  Gen.  Dear¬ 
born,  who  had  been  ordered  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  attack  Kings¬ 
ton,  decided  that  instead  he  would  attack  York. 

The  force  that  Dearborn,  sick  and  complaining,  led  to  York,  now 
Toronto,  represented  the  flower  of  the  American  army.  Pike  was 
to  be  the  actual  commander  of  the  army  on  the  field.  Chauncey’s 
new  fleet  was  to  transport  the  troops.  It  is  no  part  of  this  story 
to  tell  the  tale  of  that  expedition,  how  Forsythe  and  his  riflemen  led 
the  advance,  how  the  grape  from  Chauncey’s  guns  drove  the  In¬ 
dians  from  the  woods  and  how  a  bayonet  charge  by  the  15th  United 
States  Infantry  to  the  strains  of  Yankee  Doodle  finally  won  the  day. 
But  it  was  a  victory  dearly  won.  An  exploding  British  magazine 
killed  or  disabled  a  fifth  of  the  American  force,  including  one  the 
nation  could  ill  spare.  Just  as  the  Union  Jack  came  down  Pike  died. 
It  was  a  badly  shattered  and  discouraged  force  which  returned  to  the 
American  side.  Dearborn,  far  behind  the  lines,  had  won  an  empty 
victory. 

Even  Sir  George  Prevost,  governor  general  of  Canada,  never 
noted  for  aggressiveness  could  not  well  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
expedition  to  York  had  left  the  important  American  naval  post  of 
Sackets  Harbor  practically  defenseless.  On  a  day  late  in  May  he 
embarked  his  force  of  some  800  men  on  Sir  James  Yeo’s  fleet  and 
set  sail  for  the  American  side,  the  24-gun  frigate  Royal  George 
leading  the  way.  The  American  scout,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  sighted 
the  enemy  fleet  just  in  time  and  put  on  full  sail  for  Sackets  Harbor, 
firing  alarm  guns  the  while.  In  command  of  a  skeleton  force  at 
Sackets  was  Col.  Backus  of  the  dragoons  who  immediately  sent  men 
on  fast  horses  to  arouse  the  militia.  From  Champion  and  Rutland 
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and  Watertown,  from  Adams,  Brown ville  and  Ellisburg  came  the 
farmers  fresh  from  the  plow.  And  from  Brownville,  too,  his  indig¬ 
nities  forgotten,  came  Jacob  Brown,  glowing  with  the  prospect  of  a 
good  fight.  Relieved,  Backus  turned  over  the  command,  just  as  the 
line  of  British  frigates  hove  too  just  off  the  harbor. 

THE  BATTLE  OP  SACHETS  HARBOR 

Even  to  this  day  one  speaks  with  respect  of  the  battle  of  Sackets 
Harbor.  True  it  was  not  an  important  engagement  so  far  as  num¬ 
bers  go  but  it  was  important  in  its  effect.  For  one  thing  the  capture 
of  Sackets  Harbor  at  this  time  with  its  rich  store  of  military  and 
naval  equipment  would  have  all  but  decided  the  outcome  of  the  war. 
The  British  defeat  on  the  other  hand  was  a  most  inspiring  thing  to 
the  Americans.  It  made  Brown  a  national  figure  almost  over  night. 
It  gave  him  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  been  waiting.  It  won 
him  the  commission  of  brigadier  general  in  the  regular  army  which 
such  a  short  time  before  he  had  sought  in  vain,  and  eventually  it 
resulted  in  him  being  given  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States. 

For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the  British  would  surely  succeed 
in  their  object.  The  landing  was  made  without  difficulty,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  volunteers  posted  near  the  shore  fleeing  in  disorder  before  the 
steady  advance  of  the  scarlet-coated  grenadiers  of  the  line.  The 
militia,  terrified  by  the  blazing  muskets,  joined  in  the  rout.  The 
roads  to  Adams  and  Sandy  Creek  were  filled  with  fleeing  men  seek¬ 
ing  the  safety  of  their  farm  homes.  Brown  cursing  himself  into 
a  frenzy  could  do  nothing  with  them.  But  Backus’  dragoons  advanc¬ 
ing  as  steadily  as  on  parade  were  of  different  calibre.  They  yielded 
but  slowly  before  the  British  assault,  stubbornly  contesting  every 
inch  of  the  ground.  Backus  fell  almost  in  Brown’s  arms.  A  naval 
officer  thinking  all  was  lost  set  fire  to  the  navy  yard  and  before  it 
could  be  extinguished  valuable  stores  were  lost.  In  the  meantime 
the  dragoons  had  taken  refuge  in  the  log  barracks,  while  from  little 
Fort  Tompkins  the  artillerymen  poured  grape  into  the  scarlet  ranks. 

Time  after  time  the  veteran  British  110th  and  100th  regiments 
charged  the  American  position.  As  many  times  they  retreated  to 
reform  their  lines  out  of  the  range  of  musket  fire.  Far  to  the  rear 
Sir  George  Prevost  and  Sir  James  Yeo  watched  the  battle  through 
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glasses.  The  British  loss  was  heavy.  “I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  shot,  both  of  musketry  and  grape,  was  falling  about 
us  like  hail,”  a  British  officer  wrote.  The  British  Major  Gray  had 
fallen,  both  Prevost  and  Col.  Baynes  were  convinced  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  position  could  not  possibly  be  taken  and,  to  make  matters  worse, 
Brown  had  succeeded  in  rallying  a  few  of  the  militia  who  were  ad¬ 
vancing  on  the  British  boats.  It  was  enough  for  Prevost.  The  re¬ 
treat  was  sounded.  Later  the  governor  general  was  to  make  an 
official  report  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  “reluctantly  ordered  the 
troops  to  leave  a  beaten  enemy  whom  they  had  driven  before  them 
for  upwards  of  three  hours”  but  Col.  Baynes,  the  British  field  com¬ 
mander,  was  candid  enough  to  admit  that  the  American  blockhouses 
“could  not  be  carried  by  assault  nor  reduced  by  field-pieces  had 
we  been  provided  with  them.”  Brown  insisted  that  had  not  the 
British  retired  “with  the  utmost  precipitation”  under  the  guns  of 
their  vessels  they  would  never  have  returned  to  Kingston.  Some  of 
them  never  did.  Of  Prevost’s  800  men  he  lost  259  in  killed,  wounded 
and  missing,  nearly  a  third  of  his  force. 

The  Rev.  William  Case,  a  Methodist  circuit  rider  of  the  period, 
has  left  an  interesting  picture  of  the  battle  in  his  diary.  True,  Elder 
Case  did  not  arrive  at  Sackets  in  time  for  the  fighting.  He  and  an¬ 
other  preacher  were  just  preparing  for  a  camp  meeting  in  Rutland, 
ten  miles  from  the  harbor,  when  they  heard  the  thunder  of  the  big 
guns.  The  two  pastors  took  only  time  to  kneel  in  prayer  and  “to 
weep  aloud”  before  mounting  their  horses  and  starting  for  the  scene 
of  battle.  There  they  arrived  just  after  the  British  had  retreated 
and  when  the  dead  and  wounded  still  lay  on  the  field  of  battle.  “We 
were  then  conducted  to  the  remains  of  Col.  Mills  of  the  Albany  vol¬ 
unteers,”  writes  the  elder.  “He  and  the  British  general,  Gray,  were 
laid  out  together,  both  brave  ‘by  mutual  wounds  expired’  but  now 
sleep  peacefully  together.”  Elder  Case  was  shocked  to  find  that  one 
“Brother  Day  of  Ellisburg,”  who  had  apparently  made  it  for  home 
early  in  the  engagement,  had  fallen  in  with  Indians  who  shot  and 
scalped  him.  The  good  pastor,  however,  was  consoled  by  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  were  interrupted  in  their  gruesome  task  and  in 
hasty  flight  left  scalp  and  knife.  “His  scalp  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  widow,”  he  writes. 
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WILKINSON’S  EXPEDITION 

Secretary  of  War  Armstrong-  now  determined  that  the  time  had 
come  for  the  grand  invasion  of  Canada  and  what  better  place  to 
start  it  than  from  Sackets  Harbor,  recently  so  valiantly  defended. 
And  for  some  strange  reason  he  selected  Major  General  James  Wil¬ 
kinson,  a  man  whom  he  certainly  distrusted  and  probably  hated,  to 
command  the  expedition.  Wilkinson  was  an  officer  of  the  old  army, 
a  class  described  by  one  historian  as  “old,  vain,  respectable  and 
incapable.”  His  record  in  the  Revolution  had  not  been  free  from 
censure  and  he  had  few  friends  in  the  service.  Scott,  who  was 
nothing  if  not  frank,  called  him  an  “unprincipled  imbecile.”  But 
Armstrong  wanted  Wilkinson  to  command  the  invasion.  “Come  to 
the  north  and  come  quickly,”  he  wrote  that  general,  who  took  nearly 
all  the  summer  to  reach  Sackets  Harbor  only  arriving  there  August 
20th. 

No  expense  was  spared  to  make  the  expedition  a  success.  Heavy 
naval  guns  were  transported  to  Sackets  at  the  cost  of  $1,000  a  gun. 
Troops  were  concentrated  there  on  a  scale  never  before  known  in 
Northern  New  York.  Chauncey’s  fleet  brought  the  Niagara  army 
back  to  Sackets.  The  roads  were  clogged  with  marching  men.  And 
finally  on  came  the  secretary  of  war,  himself,  to  establish  the  war 
department  at  Sackets  Harbor  for  nearly  two  months,  and  to  dis¬ 
pute  with  Wilkinson  over  every  detail  of  the  plans.  Whether  or  not 
Armstrong  thought  Montreal  could  be  taken  is  not  clear.  Certainly 
Wilkinson  thought  the  attempt  suicidal,  as  it  no  doubt  was.  The 
plan  was  to  descend  the  river  to  Montreal  without  taking  a  single 
fortified  place.  “Should  we  surmount  every  obstacle,”  wrote  Wilkin¬ 
son,  “We  shall  advance  upon  Montreal  ignorant  of  the  force  arrayed 
against  us,  and  in  case  of  misfortune,  having  no  retreat,  the  army 
must  surrender  at  discretion.”  But  as  the  “invasion”  never  pro¬ 
ceeded  any  further  than  French  Mills,  the  present  Fort  Covington, 
this  statement  could  not  be  tested. 

Never  was  there  a  braver  or  more  colorful  sight  than  the  start  of 
the  expedition.  Seven  thousand  men  were  loaded  into  the  boats  as 
the  fifers  and  drummers  played  their  most  stirring  airs.  Out  in  the 
lake  lay  Chauncey’s  stately  frigates,  a  fleet  such  as  Perry  would 
have  given  his  soul  to  possess.  But  ill  luck  assailed  the  invaders 
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from  the  first.  It  took  twelve  days  for  Wilkinson  to  get  his  force  to 
Clayton  and  he  did  not  arrive  in  Ogdenburg  for  almost  as  many 
days  more.  Here  Secretary  Armstrong,  who  preferred  the  land  for 
travel,  was  to  meet  him  but  Northern  New  York  roads  were  too 
much  for  the  secretary.  He  got  as  far  as  Antwerp  and  decided  to 
turn  back.  From  Denmark  he  wrote  that  “bad  roads,  worst  weather 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  illness”  had  decided  him  to  return  to 
Washington.  This  was  just  a  week  after  Major  General  Wade 
Hampton  whose  force  was  to  form  a  juncture  with  that  of  Wilkin¬ 
son  suffered  a  decisive  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  few  hundred  French 
Canadians  on  the  Chateaugay. 

He  immediately  retired  to  Chateaugay  village  and  when  ordered 
to  march  to  St.  Regis  and  form  a  junction  with  Wilkinson’s  troops 
he  replied  that  his  troops  were  sickly,  discouraged  and  in  want  of 
food.  Four  days  later  he  calmly  set  out  for  Plattsburgh.  This  was 
the  very  day  that  Boyd’s  division  of  Wilkinson’s  army  suffered  a  bad 
defeat  and  was  all  but  routed  at  Chrysler’s  Farm  on  the  Canadian 
side. 

One  column  of  the  American  army  under  the  immediate  com¬ 
mand  of  Gen.  Boyd,  with  Generals  Swartout  and  Covington  com¬ 
manding  brigades  under  him,  had  been  followed  by  a  Canadian  force 
from  the  vicinity  of  Prescott.  The  Candians  launched  an  attack  at 
Chrysler’s  Farm,  about  twenty  miles  above  Cornwall.  While  there 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  of  men  engaged,  an  examination 
of  the  official  reports  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Canadians  were 
decidedly  outnumbered.  Wilkinson,  ill,  was  unable  to  leave  his  berth 
in  the  boat  and  did  not  give  a  single  order.  Morgan  Lewis  was  little 
better  off.  Boyd  was  left  to  fight  the  battle  as  best  he  could  and 
Boyd  was  never  known  to  be  an  aggressive  officer.  It  is  said  that 
Brown  threatened  to  resign  rather  than  serve  under  him  and  Wini¬ 
fred  Scott  called  him  an  imbecile.  After  two  hours  of  the  hardest 
kind  of  fighting,  Gen.  Covington  was  killed,  his  brigade  gave  way 
and  the  whole  American  line  fell  back,  if  not  routed  at  least  beaten. 
It  was  an  inexcusable  defeat.  The  Americans  lost  339  in  killed  and 
wounded  and  the  British  about  half  as  many.  The  name  of  French 
Mills,  Franklin  county,  was  changed  to  Fort  Covington  after  the 
gallant  Southern  officer  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops  at  Chrys- 
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ler’s  Farm.  His  body  lies  in  the  military  cemetery  at  Sackets 
Harbor. 

Two  days  after  the  defeat  Wilkinson,  with  unusual  energy,  moved 
his  whole  force  to  French  Mills  and  knowing  now  that  he  could 
expect  no  cooperation  from  Hampton  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
that  place.  Later  he  established  himself  at  the  more  comfortable 
Harison  manor  house  at  Malone.  From  here  he  wrote  assailing  both 
Hampton  and  Armstrong.  The  brave  invasion  of  Canada  was  at 
an  end. 

The  American  army  established  itself  at  French  Mills  as  best  it 
could.  Huts  were  built  for  the  men  and  the  blockhouses  strengthened. 
Illness  spread  in  the  army  largely  as  a  result  of  improper  food  and 
lack  of  supplies  of  all  sorts.  Several  hospitals  were  established  in 
Malone  and  at  one  time  nearly  500  of  Wilkinson’s  army  were  re¬ 
ported  sick.  Later  that  winter  Wilkinson  received  orders  to  abandon 
Malone  and  Chateaugay  and  move  to  Plattsburgh,  while  Brown  with 
2,000  men  was  ordered  to  march  to  Sackets  Harbor.  Scores  of 
teamsters  from  Jefferson  and  Lewis  counties  were  employed  to  haul 
Brown’s  supplies  from  Chateaugay  to  Sackets.  Scarcely  had  the 
American  troops  left  when  a  motley  force  of  British,  Canadians  and 
Indians  invaded  American  territory  and  looted  Malone,  Chateaugay, 
French  Mills  and  Hopkinton. 

The  failure  of  Wilkinson’s  campaign  had  not  served  to  make  the 
war  any  more  popular  in  the  Northern  New  York  counties.  The 
landowners  openly  voiced  their  opposition.  The  people  murmured 
over  the  high  taxes.  Congress  imposed  a  direct  tax  in  August, 
1813,  of  $3,000,000.  The  allotment  for  Franklin  county  was  $770, 
St.  Lawrence  county,  $3,000,  Jefferson  $4,610  and  Lewis  $1,960. 
The  militia  was  being  constantly  called  out.  There  was  always  fear 
of  invasion.  A  number  of  the  border  villages  had  been  looted  by  the 
British  and  Canadians.  Northern  New  York  was  bearing  the  brunt 
of  a  war  which  many  sections  of  the  country  scarcely  felt.  In  the 
election  of  1813,  every  Northern  New  York  county  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Lewis,  where  Tompkins  got  a  narrow  majority,  went  for 
Gen.  Van  Renssalaer,  the  Federalist  candidate  for  governor,  St. 
Lawrence  by  a  vote  of  nearly  three  to  one.  Only  two  towns  in  the 
present  county  of  Oswego,  Redfield  and  Scriba,  were  carried  by 
Governor  Tompkins.  The  Federalists  were  opposed  to  the  war  and 
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in  certain  states  such  as  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Con¬ 
necticut,  had  refused  all  cooperation  with  the  national  government. 
Moss  Kent  of  LeRaysville,  Federalist,  was  returned  to  Congress  from 
the  Northern  New  York  district,  defeating  Samuel  Whittlesley  of 
Watertown,  friend  and  supporter  of  Governor  Tompkins. 

Many  Northern  New  York  farmers  were  openly  selling  supplies 
to  the  British  armies.  Gen.  Izard  reported  to  Armstrong  that  “from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  ocean,  an  open  disregard  prevails  for  the 
laws  prohibiting  intercourse  with  the  enemy.  The  road  to  St.  Regis 
is  covered  with  droves  of  cattle,  and  the  river  with  rafts,  designed 
for  the  enemy.  The  revenue  officers  see  these  things  but  acknowl¬ 
edge  their  inability  to  put  a  stop  to  such  outrageous  proceedings.” 

Writing  to  David  Parish  in  January,  1814,  Vincent  LeRay,  the 
Jefferson  county  landowner,  said:  “We  have  arrived  at  a  crisis  from 
which  we  must  extricate  ourselves,  ‘peacefully  if  we  can;  forcibly  if 
we  must/  The  same  measures  cannot  be  adopted  for  another  twelve 
months  without  a  political  convulsion.  If  the  Union  should  unhappily 
dissolve  this  country  will  for  some  time  be  no  desirable  abode.”  The 
letter  is  significant  when  it  is  considered  that  even  at  that  time  the 
Federalists  of  New  England  were  seriously  considering  secession 
from  the  Union,  a  movement  which  culminated  later  in  the  Hartford 
convention,  to  which,  according  to  administration  papers,  Northern 
New  York  Federalists  proposed  sending  delegates. 

In  an  effort  to  win  the  lukewarm  or  openly  hostile  people  to  the 
cause  of  the  war,  the  government  pushed  ship-building  at  Sackets 
Harbor  at  full  speed.  Had  Chauncey  been  a  man  like  Perry  the  issue 
might  have  been  decided  on  Lake  Ontario  long  before  this  time. 
But  instead  he  contented  himself  with  playing  a  game  of  hide  and 
seek  with  Sir  James  Yeo,  who,  fortunately  for  Chauncey,  was  equally 
cautious.  The  inactivity  of  the  fleet  disgusted  Brown  who  openly 
taunted  the  naval  commander.  Particularly  was  Brown  moved  to  a 
frenzy  when  Chauncey  remained  cooped  up  in  Sackets  Harbor  be¬ 
cause  Yeo  had  one  more  ship  than  he  had.  Work  was  rushed  on 
the  great  American  frigate,  the  Superior,  66  guns,  which  was  ready 
for  launching  80  days  from  the  time  she  was  started.  But  the 
Superior  had  no  equipment.  Her  armament  was  being  shipped  up 
from  Albany  by  boat  by  way  of  the  Mohawk,  Oneida  Lake  and  the 
Oswego  river.  The  British,  now  in  full  command  of  the  lake,  decided 
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to  capture  these  stores  and  to  keep  Chauncey  bottled  up  in  Black 
River  Bay. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  OSWEGO 

The  naval  guns  and  other  stores  were  being  held  at  Oswego  Falls 
awaiting  a  safe  opportunity  to  slip  them  down  the  river  and  up  the 
lake  to  Sackets  Harbor.  At  Oswego  also  were  a  large  number  of 
military  and  naval  stores  in  charge  of  Alvin  Bronson.  Gen.  Gaines, 
who  was  then  in  command  at  Sackets  Harbor,  learned  of  the  British 
project  and  dispatched  Col.  Mitchell  with  five  companies  of  artillery, 
armed  as  infantry,  to  Oswego  to  occupy  Fort  Ontario.  Mitchell 
marched  his  little  force  of  300  men  through  Sandy  creek,  Pulaski  and 
Mexico,  arriving  in  Oswego  April  30th,  1814.  The  Americans  found 
the  fort  practically  in  ruins  with  five  rusty  old  guns  mounted  on  the 
ramparts.  Bronson  concealed  his  stores  as  well  as  he  could  in  the 
neighborhood  forest.  Then  the  Americans  waited  for  the  British 
attack. 

It  was  not  long  in  coming.  On  the  morning  of  May  6th,  the 
American  sentinels  at  Fort  Ontario  saw  the  long  line  of  British 
frigates,  their  prows  pointed  towards  Oswego  harbor.  The  fleet  was 
armed  with  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  guns.  Sir  James  Yeo  was 
in  command  of  the  fleet  while  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  George  Gordon  Drum¬ 
mond  of  the  British  army  was  on  board  in  command  of  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  soldiers.  The  American  schooner,  Growler,  was  in  the  river 
and  she  was  at  once  sunk  and  part  of  her  crew  joined  the  defenders 
in  the  fort.  The  British  frigates  rounded  too  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  shore  and  the  British  began  to  make  preparations  to  land. 
In  the  meantime  Mitchell  had  sent  a  small  detachment  of  men  with  an 
old  iron  twelve-pounder  down  near  the  shore.  Fifteen  large  boats, 
crammed  with  red-coated  soldiers,  were  soon  being  rowed  swiftly 
towards  the  shore.  At  the  same  time  the  big  guns  on  the  fleet 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  old  fort. 

But  the  old  twelve-pounder  on  the  shore  opened  up  with  disastrous 
effect.  Several  British  boats  were  abandoned,  the  soldiers  clamber¬ 
ing  into  the  remaining  craft.  The  utmost  confusion  prevailed  as 
grape  from  the  old  iron  cannon  ripped  into  the  thickly  packed  sol¬ 
diery.  Within  a  few  moments,  the  boats  were  turned  and  made  for 
the  fleet.  Sails  were  unfurled  and  in  a  little  time  the  big  British 
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ships  of  the  line  were  headed  for  the  open  lake  once  more.  But  they 
had  not  abandoned  the  attack.  The  next  morning,  bright  and  early, 
the  frigates  again  hove  into  view,  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  flapping 
at  their  mastheads.  At  ten  o’clock  the  fleet  started  a  bombardment 
of  the  fort  with  all  its  guns.  One  after  another  the  American  guns 
were  disabled  but  still  the  cannonade  continued.  Not  only  did  the 
British  bombard  the  fort  but  also  the  neighboring  woods  in  the  hope 
of  scattering  any  militia  that  might  be  lurking  there. 

Col.  Mitchell  now  realized  that  the  real  attack  was  coming.  He 
left  a  few  men  in  the  fort  but  posted  most  of  his  battalion  in  the 
underbrush  to  the  east  of  it.  About  one  o’clock,  when  every  Ameri¬ 
can  gun  had  been  disabled  excepting  one,  the  British  soldiery  pre¬ 
pared  to  land.  Lieut.  Col.  Fischer  was  in  command  of  the  landing 
party  which  consisted  of  three  companies  of  British  regulars,  a 
battalion  of  marines  and  200  seamen,  armed  with  pikes,  under 
Captain  Mulcaster  of  the  Royal  navy.  Once  landed  Fischer  led  his 
soldiers  and  marines  towards  Mitchell’s  men  in  the  underbrush  while 
Mulcaster  led  his  sailors  towards  the  fort.  There  they  found  little 
opposition.  In  a  moment  they  were  climbing  over  the  battered  ram¬ 
parts.  The  few  Americans  who  had  been  defending  the  fort  took  a 
position  near  the  southern  wall  and  determined  to  fight  to  the  last. 
The  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  still  waving  from  its  pole  on  the 
northwestern  bastion.  It  had  been  nailed  there  and  a  British  tar 
tried  to  climb  the  pole  to  tear  it  down.  An  American  sharpshooter 
picked  him  off.  Another  attempted  it,  but  he,  too,  was  shot  down. 
Then  Captain  Mulcaster  himself  sprang  on  the  parapet  in  an  effort  to 
tear  down  the  offending  banner.  The  next  instant  he  fell  severely 
wounded  to  the  ground. 

A  particularly  graphic  account  of  the  storming  of  Oswego  from 
the  British  standpoint  is  given  in  Snyder’s  “In  the  Wake  of  the 
Eighteen-Twelvers,”  in  which  Malachi  Malone  of  the  British  ship 
“Magnet”  thus  describes  the  engagement: 

“We  lay  closest  to  the  fort,  and  they  hailed  red-hot  shot  on  us 
from  the  ramparts.  We  came  back  with  cold  grape  and  round.  They 
slithered  our  sails  to  ribbons  and  cut  up  our  rigging  till  it  hung  in 
tangled  bunches  of  hemp.  ‘We  can’t  get  out  o’  here,  lads,’  hailed 
Captain  Popham,  ‘for  our  gear’s  all  gone,  but — ’  A  ball  whizzed,  and 
his  right  hand,  holding  the  trumpet,  dropped,  mangled.  He  raised 
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the  trumpet  with  the  other  hand  and  finished — ‘we’ll  give  them  the 
worth  of  their  money,  since  they  want  us  to  stay  so  badly!’ 

“Up  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  fort  swarmed  two  hundred 
bluejackets  with  their  boarding  pikes,  Sir  William  Howe  Mulcaster, 
of  the  old  Royal  George,  at  their  head.  Sir  James  Yeo,  the  commo¬ 
dore,  was  ashore,  too.  Along  the  back  of  the  fort  hill,  from  the  land¬ 
ing  place,  streamed  the  kilted  Glengarries  and  the  De  Wattevilles,  in 
red  tunics  and  white  breeches,  and  the  Royal  Marines  in  their  glazed, 
stiff  hats,  red  coats  and  blue  trousers.  But  they  could  fight,  those 
same  Johnnies,  and  the  Yanks  who  had  potted  them  from  the  shelter 
of  the  woods,  were  now  on  the  run  for  the  fort. 

“By  this  time  we  were  on  fire.  The  red-hot  shot  from  the  fur¬ 
naces  in  the  fort  made  our  tarred  rigging  sizzle  and  the  flames  licked 
up  the  masts. 

“‘Buckers  aloft!’  called  Captain  Popham,  and  the  topmen 
scrambled  up  the  flaming  ratlines  and  laid  out  along  the  scorching 
yards  with  leather  buckets  on  long  lines  and  soused  everything.  I 
could  see  through  the  smoke  the  bluejackets  were  up  the  bank  now, 
and  Lieutenant  Laurie,  Sir  James  Yeo’s  secretary,  was  scrambling 
over  the  ramparts  first  of  all.  Then  another  burst  o’  flame  along  our 
decks  made  everybody’s  heart  thump,  for  fire  in  a  wooden  ship,  bal¬ 
lasted  with  gunpowder,  is  a  pretty  sure  passport  to  the  big  beyond ! 

“The  bulwarks  had  taken  fire,  but  we  smothered  them  with  sand 
and  tarpaulins,  when  there  came  a  yell  from  aloft.  A  brace  of  red- 
hot  chain  shot  had  struck  the  foretop  and  sheared  away  the  main- 
topmast  stays’l,  where  it  was  stowed  there.  It  floated  down  like  a 
flaming  parachute  on  to  the  fo’c’s’le  head  by  the  powder  gangway. 
The  sailing  master  rushed  forward  with  a  boarding  pike,  caught  the 
mass  as  it  fell,  and  pitched  it  overboard.  Then  with  a  scream  he 
dropped  the  pike  and  rolled  down  the  gangway,  where  his  left  arm 
had  been  hung  was  a  bloody  mass  of  seared  flesh  and  shredded 
jacket  sleeve.  A  red-hot  round  shot  had  got  him. 

“I  helped  carry  him  to  the  cockpit.  ‘It’ll  have  to  come  off  at  the 
shoulder,’  I  heard  the  surgeon  say.  Jimmy  Richardson  gritted  his 
teeth  and  then  above  the  roar  of  the  guns  I  heard  round  of  cheers  on 
cheers.  I  rushed  on  deck,  sick  with  the  smell  of  the  surgeon’s 
shambles,  and  there  on  the  hilltop,  with  his  legs  locked  around  the 
head  of  the  fort  flagpole,  I  could  see  a  marine  hanging.  It  was 
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Lieutenant  Hewitt.  He  had  swarmed  up,  as  nimble  as  a  man-’o- 
warsman  and  had  torn  the  big  Stars  and  Stripes  down  with  his 
hands.  The  colors  had  been  nailed  to  the  pole.” 

The  Americans  gave  a  good  account  of  themselves  but  they  were 
outnumbered  two  to  one  and  gradually  were  forced  back  by  the  ad¬ 
vancing  British  grenadiers  and  marines. 

With  the  fort  captured,  Mitchell  saw  that  further  resistance  was 
useless  and  ordered  a  retreat,  marching  towards  Oswego  Falls,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  stores  were  located.  The  British  made  no  attempt  to 
pursue  him.  The  Americans  lost  six  killed,  thirty-eight  wounded 
and  twenty-five  missing  in  the  engagement.  The  British  lost  nine¬ 
teen  killed  and  seventy-five  wounded.  Such  stores  and  supplies  as 
could  be  found  in  Oswego  were  seized  by  the  invaders.  Mr.  Bronson, 
the  American  storekeeper,  was  roughly  treated  by  the  British  and 
finally  taken  on  board  the  fleet  as  a  prisoner. 

The  utmost  excitement  prevailed  all  through  the  present  Oswego 
county  when  it  became  known  that  the  British  had  captured  Oswego. 
Most  everyone  expected  that  the  invaders  would  advance  up  the 
Oswego  river  and  take  the  stores  at  the  Falls.  People  generally  de¬ 
serted  their  homes  and  fled.  Major  Stone’s  tavern  at  the  present 
Scriba  was  crowded  with  people  who  stopped  there  for  a  time  on 
their  way  to  safety.  Mitchell,  in  retreating  up  the  Oswego  river, 
felled  trees  to  block  the  road  and  took  other  steps  to  safeguard  the 
precious  stores,  but  all  proved  unnecessary.  After  destroying  all 
the  public  property  in  Oswego  that  they  could  the  British  fleet  sailed 
away,  but  did  not  fail  to  maintain  a  blockade  along  the  eastern  end 
of  the  lake. 

Captain  Woolsey  and  two  or  three  naval  officers  had  retreated 
from  Oswego  with  Mitchell.  It  was  Mitchell’s  duty  to  get  the  guns 
and  equipment  for  the  new  frigate,  Superior,  to  Sackets  Harbor  if 
possible.  In  view  of  the  British  blockade,  it  appeared  impossible  to 
ship  them  in  schooners,  as  had  been  originally  planned.  Woolsey  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  loading  the  stores  in  a  flotilla  of  small  boats  and 
running  the  blockade  to  Stony  creek  and  transporting  them  by  land 
the  rest  of  the  way  to  Sackets.  Gen.  Gaines  was  communicated  with 
and  he  agreed  to  the  plan.  At  once  the  Americans  at  Oswego  Falls 
got  busy.  Heavy  naval  guns  were  run  over  the  falls  in  scows  by 
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expert  pilots,  a  feat  which  would  seem  impossible  today.  Then  guns, 
cables  and  all  were  stored  in  nineteen  large,  open  boats.  In  all  there 
were  thirty-five  naval  guns,  twenty-two  long  thirty-two-pounders,  ten 
twenty-four-pounders,  three  forty-two-pound  carronades  and  twelve 
large  cables,  in  addition  to  quantities  of  shot.  The  main  cable  for 
the  Superior  was  so  immense  that  it  filled  one  of  the  largest  boats, 
being  twenty-two  inches  in  circumference  and  weighing  over  nine 
thousand  pounds.  Besides  the  boatsmen,  there  was  an  escort  of  130 
riflemen  under  Major  Daniel  Appling,  a  young  Georgian  who  had 
already  rendered  distinguished  service. 

The  flotilla  reached  Oswego  Harbor  without  mishap  and  as  the 
twilight  fell  on  the  evening  of  May  28th,  stole  quietly  out  of  the  bay, 
the  prows  of  the  boats  pointing  eastward.  All  night  long  the  rowers 
plied  their  oars  and  by  dawn  the  little  fleet  of  barges  had  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Salmon  river.  One  barge,  however,  had  become  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  others  in  the  darkness  and  when  morning  came  was 
sighted  and  captured  by  a  British  cruiser.  This  gave  the  whole  thing 
away.  It  became  apparent  to  the  British  that  the  Americans  were 
attempting  to  run  the  blockade  and  the  cruiser  immediately  put  on 
full  sail  to  get  the  news  to  Sir  James  Yeo. 

In  the  meantime  the  Americans  had  met,  according  to  plan,  about 
150  Oneida  Indians  who  were  waiting  for  them  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Salmon  on  the  site  of  old  La  Famine  where  the  historic  conference 
between  de  la  Barre  and  the  Iroquois  had  taken  place  150  years  be¬ 
fore.  When  the  lost  barge  did  not  appear  Woolsey  decided  that  it 
must  have  been  captured  and  that  there  was  little  chance  of  him 
reaching  Stony  Creek  as  he  had  planned.  Instead  he  started  with 
all  the  speed  his  sturdy  oarsmen  could  muster  for  the  mouth  of  Big 
Sandy  creek  in  Jefferson  county.  The  officers  scanned  the  lake  an¬ 
xiously  for  a  sight  of  the  British  fleet  as  the  rowers  bent  to  their 
task.  Along  the  sandy  shore,  keeping  pace  with  the  boats,  trotted 
the  Oneida  braves,  stripped  to  their  breech-clouts,  painted  and 
feathered  for  battle.  At  noon  the  boats  reached  the  mouth  of  Big 
Sandy  and  quickly  proceeded  up  that  stream  as  far  as  the  depth  of 
water  would  permit.  Then  the  boatmen  and  soldiers  set  to  work  and 
moved  the  stores  to  the  shore.  There  was  nothing  further  they  could 
do  but  wait  for  the  fight  they  knew  was  coming. 
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Fortunately  a  messenger  had  been  rushed  to  Sackets  Harbor  from 
Salmon  river  telling  Gen.  Gaines  of  the  attempt  to  enter  Big  Sandy 
creek  with  the  guns  and  the  other  naval  equipment.  As  soon  as  a 
landing  was  made  at  Big  Sandy,  other  messengers  were  sent  in  every 
direction  to  rally  the  militia  and  to  get  oxen  and  wagon  to  move  the 
stores  overland  to  Sackets  Harbor.  The  following  morning  an  Ameri¬ 
can  lookout  boat  sighted  the  British  making  for  the  creek.  The 
American  subterfuge  had  been  discovered.  The  enemy  consisted  of 
a  corps  of  seamen  and  marines  in  seven  boats,  three  gunboats,  three 
cutters  and  a  gig.  Just  as  the  British  proceeded  up  the  creek  and 
started  a  bombardment  from  a  heavy  sixty-eight  pounder  of  the 
American  boats,  the  masts  of  which  could  be  seen  through  the  trees, 
a  squadron  of  dragoons  and  a  company  of  light  artillery  came  dash¬ 
ing  up  through  the  woods  from  Sackets  Harbor.  They  had  arrived 
just  in  time.  The  British  were  preparing  to  make  a  land  attack. 

Major  Appling  concealed  his  riflemen  behind  a  log  fence  where 
they  could  not  be  observed  by  the  enemy.  The  troops  from  Sackets 
were  lined  up  near  the  boats,  where  they  could  be  seen  by  the  British. 
The  enemy  had  landed  on  the  north  bank  of  the  creek  and  in  column 
formation  advanced  towards  the  American  position.  The  British 
column  had  arrived  at  a  point  about  ten  rods  from  the  concealed 
riflemen,  when  suddenly  Appling  gave  the  command  to  fire.  The 
riflemen  rose  from  their  ambush  and  poured  a  deadly  hail  of  bullets 
into  the  ranks  of  the  foe.  So  complete  was  the  surprise  that  the 
British  column  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion.  At  the  same 
moment  Appling  gave  the  command  to  charge,  while  the  Indians 
made  the  woods  ring  with  their  whoops.  There  could  be  only  one 
end  to  a  conflict  of  this  kind.  Within  a  few  minutes  the  British  had 
surrendered.  It  was  all  the  American  officers  could  do  to  restrain 
the  Indians  from  murdering  the  prisoners  on  the  spot,  and  indeed 
there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  they  did  murder  two  or  three. 
The  British  loss  was  eighteen  killed,  fifty  wounded  and  133  prisoners. 
The  American  loss  was  one  Indian  killed  and  one  rifleman  wounded. 
So  far  as  the  numbers  involved  go  it  was  not  such  an  important 
engagement,  but  measured  by  its  results  it  was  a  decisive  victory 
for  the  American  arms. 
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CARRYING  THE  CABLE 

The  problem  now  was  to  get  the  naval  stores  to  Sackets  Harbor 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  so  that  the  Superior  could  be  equipped 
and  the  blockade,  which  had  kept  the  American  fleet  cooped  up  in 
Black  River  Bay,  lifted.  The  guns  and  most  of  the  other  equipment 
could  be  loaded  into  ox  carts  and  the  story  has  come  down  from  eye¬ 
witnesses  of  that  day  of  the  great,  creaking  carts,  loaded  with  their 
munitions  of  war,  drawn  by  span  after  span  of  oxen,  slowly  moving 
along  the  forest  roads  towards  Sackets. 

Tne  great  ship  cable  for  The  Superior,  weighing  over  four  tons 
and  nine  inches  in  diameter,  presented  a  problem.  It  was  too  large 
to  be  put  into  an  ox  cart.  Finally  it  was  decided  to  transport  it  on 
the  shoulders  of  men.  A  long  line  of  militiamen  was  formed.  One 
end  of  the  ponderous  cable  was  put  into  an  ox  cart  and  the  rest  was 
supported  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men.  It  was  no  small  task.  The 
road  was  little  more  than  a  forest  trail,  filled  with  stumps.  It  was 
twenty  miles  to  Sackets  Harbor.  There  were  men  who  carried  that 
cable  who  bore  the  marks  on  their  shoulders  to  the  day  they  died. 
The  feat  caught  the  fancy  of  the  countryside.  Through  Ellis  Village 
and  Smithville  the  novel  procession  moved.  All  along  the  road, 
farmers  and  their  families  gathered  to  cheer  the  marching  men.  On 
the  second  day  the  long  line  came  into  sight  of  Sackets  Harbor.  Sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  rushed  out  to  relieve  the  tired  men  of  their  burden. 
A  drummer  boy  was  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  great  cable.  A  flag 
was  borne  triumphantly  in  the  van.  And  into  Sackets  the  great  rope 
was  carried  to  complete  the  equipment  of  the  new  frigate,  Superior, 
which  gave  the  Americans,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the  mastery 
of  the  lake. 

In  1930,  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Daughters  of 
1812  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  state  historian  and  Mr.  W.  Pierre- 
pont  White  of  Utica,  who  has  contributed  so  much  in  the  marking  of 
historic  sites,  the  route  taken  by  the  cable-carriers  was  marked  by 
artistic  tablets,  preserving  for  all  time  this  dramatic  incident  of  our 
second  war  with  Great  Britain. 

The  American  fleet  on  the  lake  was  now  formidable.  The  big 
American  frigate,  Macedonian,  being  laid  up  in  the  Thames,  its 
crew  and  officers  were  immediately  sent  from  the  seaboard  to  Sackets 
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Harbor.  The  crew  of  the  Congress,  laid  up  in  Portsmouth,  began  to 
arrive  at  Sackets  Harbor  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  little  fron¬ 
tier  village,  which  before  the  war  had  been  practically  unknown, 
suddenly  found  itself  the  largest  naval  depot  in  the  United  States, 
its  streets  crowded  with  sailors  who  had  fought  the  King’s  navy  on 
the  high  seas  to  a  standstill.  Britain,  too,  shipped  many  of  her  sailors 
to  Kingston  and  both  sides  prepared  for  what  it  was  anticipated 
would  be  the  greatest  naval  battle  of  the  war.  It  was  a  battle  which 
owing  to  the  supercautiousness  of  Commodore  Chauncey  and  Sir 
James  Yeo  never  occurred. 

THE  NIAGARA  CAMPAIGN 

But  if  the  fleet  was  idle  the  army  was  not.  Dearborn,  Wilkinson, 
Lewis,  Hampton  and  most  of  the  other  older  generals  had  passed  out 
of  the  picture.  A  group  of  young,  active  men  now  led  the  Northern 
armies,  Brown,  Porter,  Ripley,  Scott  and  Miller,  all  men  of  no  repu¬ 
tation  before  the  war.  And  for  the  first  time  in  the  war  they  led 
troops  who  were  really  trained.  Regiments  famous  from  that  day 
since  came  into  being,  the  Ninth,  the  Eleventh,  the  Twenty-second 
and  the  Twenty-fifth.  Brown,  impatient,  hot-tempered  and  too  ready 
to  fight,  was  such  a  contrast  to  the  generals  of  the  old  army,  that  he 
became  a  national  hero.  He  received  the  thanks  of  congress,  the 
thanks  of  the  state  legislature  and  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Says  a  noted  historian:  “That  Brown  might  have  become  a 
great  general  was  possible,  had  his  experience  been  larger;  but 
whatever  was  his  merit  as  a  general,  his  qualities  as  a  fighter  were 
more  remarkable  than  those  of  any  other  general  officer  in  the  war. 
Except  immediately  after  receiving  his  wound  at  Lundy  Lane,  when 
his  army  was  exhausted  by  four  hours  of  extreme  effort,  he  never 
seemed  satiated  with  fighting.  Among  all  the  American  major-gen¬ 
erals,  he  alone  made  raw  troops  as  steady  as  grenadiers,  and  caused 
militia  to  storm  entrenched  lines  held  by  British  soldiers.” 

Brown’s  Niagara  campaign  was  one  of  the  few  glorious  chapters 
in  the  military  history  of  the  War  of  1812.  At  Chippewa  Scott’s 
regulars  crumbled  the  British  line,  despite  the  fact  the  Americans 
were  seriously  outnumbered.  Then  Brown  with  an  army  numbering 
less  than  2,500  effectives  won  the  smashing  victory  of  Lundy’s  Lane, 
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where  Miller’s  men  charged  the  heights  and  bayoneted  the  British 
artillerymen  at  their  guns.  For  fifty  years  after  every  school  boy 
knew  the  story  and  gloried  in  Miller’s  quiet  “I’ll  try”  with  which  he 
answered  Brown  when  the  general  asked  him  if  he  could  carry  the 
enemy’s  position. 

The  war  swung  away  from  Northern  New  York.  While  there 
were  constant  alarms,  the  British  never  again  threatened  Sackets 
Harbor,  but  the  village  remained  the  most  important  military  and 
naval  post  on  the  lakes.  On  one  occasion  the  governor  sent  his  aide 
de  camp,  Washington  Irving,  to  Sackets  with  orders  for  the  com¬ 
mander  there.  Describing  his  ride  to  the  Harbor,  Irving  writes  in 
his  diary: 

“The  forest  swept  down  from  beneath  my  feet,  and  spread  out 
into  a  vast  ocean  of  foliage,  tinted  with  all  the  brilliant  dyes  of  au¬ 
tumn  and  gilded  by  the  setting  sun.  Here  and  there  a  column  of 
smoke  curling  its  light  blue  volume  into  the  air,  rose  like  a  beacon 
to  direct  the  eye  to  some  infant  settlement,  as  to  some  haven  in  this 
sylvan  sea.  As  my  eye  ranged  over  the  mellow  landscape,  I  could 
perceive  where  the  country  dipped  into  its  second  terrace— the  foliage 
beyond  being  more  and  more  blended  in  the  purple  mist  of  the  sunset, 
until  a  glistening  line  of  gold,  trembling  along  the  horizon,  showed  the 
distant  waters  of  Ontario.  .  .  .  I,  at  length,  came  to  where  the 

country  suddenly  opened— Sackets  Harbor  lay  before  me;  a  town 
which  had  recently  sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness ;  beyond 
it  the  lake  spread  its  vast  waters  like  an  ocean,  no  opposing  shore 
being  visible;  while  a  few  miles  from  land  rode  a  squadron  of  ships 
of  war  at  anchor  on  the  calm  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  looking  as  if 
they  were  balanced  in  air.” 

The  end  of  the  war  on  such  favorable  terms  to  the  United  States 
surprised  no  one  as  much  as  the  Federalists.  They  were  discredited 
on  every  side  and  practically  ceased  to  exist  as  a  political  party.  Mr. 
Madison  had  won  his  war,  all  of  which  changed  the  situation  de¬ 
cidedly. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


A  PRESIDENT  RIDES  THROUGH  THE  NORTH 


THE  BOOM  DAYS  WHICH  FOLLOWED  THE  WAR  OF  1812 — THE  ST.  LAW¬ 
RENCE  TURNPIKE — THE  FIRST  STEAMBOAT  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES — 
“THE  YEAR  WITHOUT  A  SUMMER” — PRESIDENT  MONROE’S  TOUR  OF  THE 
NORTH  COUNTRY — THE  FIRST  BANKS  AND  THE  FIRST  COUNTY  FAIRS— 
EARLY  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGNS. 

The  favorable  terms  upon  which  the  war  was  concluded  aston¬ 
ished  no  one  more  than  the  Federalist  landowners  of  the  North 
Country.  A  few  months  before  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  Vin¬ 
cent  Le  Ray,  who  managed  many  square  miles  of  territory  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  Lewis  counties  for  his  father,  James  D.  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont, 
had  written  David  Parish  in  Philadelphia:  “If  the  English  have 
sent  us  a  message  of  peace  they  are  very  condescending  indeed,  chiefly 
after  their  late  brilliant  victories.”  But  peace  was  secured  and  upon 
terms  more  than  favorable  to  the  new  republic.  The  old  boundary 
line  along  the  St.  Lawrence  was  reaffirmed.  Brown’s  valiant  defense 
of  the  frontier  had  made  that  possible.  No  longer  did  the  cloud  of 
war  hold  back  immigration  to  the  rich  lands  bordering  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  river  and  Lake  Ontario.  The  militiamen  returned  to  their 
farms.  Residents  of  Ogdensburg  and  other  St.  Lawrence  towns  who 
had  deserted  their  homes  when  war  blazed  along  the  border  came 
back.  Land  sales  were  stimulated.  There  was  talk  of  new  postoffices 
and  new  post  routes,  of  ship  building,  of  manufacturing  and  even  of 
a  bank. 

The  war  with  all  its  hardships  in  the  long  run  reacted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  North  Country.  Soldiers  from  many  states  and  prin¬ 
cipally  from  New  England  had  seen  its  rich  lands.  The  country  had 
read  of  Brown’s  victories  and  Sackets  Harbor  was  known  far  and 
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wide.  Spafford’s  Gazetteer  of  the  state  had  just  been  published,  giv¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  in  compact  form  accurate  information  regard¬ 
ing  villages  and  towns  in  Northern  New  York.  Rough  ox  carts 
pumped  along  the  state  road  piled  high  with  household  goods,  as  im¬ 
migrants  from  New  England  came  to  the  North  Country  seeking 
lands.  Land  agents  did  a  rushing  business.  Farm  values  increased. 
Northern  New  York  was  no  longer  the  rim  of  the  world.  In  the 
great  expanse  of  the  forest,  panthers  and  wolves  still  roamed  but 
the  population  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Fine  stone  residences 
were  beginning  to  make  their  appearance,  adding  an  atmosphere  of 
permanency  to  the  new  country.  There  were  slaves  in  the  big  manor 
houses,  some  of  them  wearing  the  livery  of  well  known  families,  and 
here  and  there  luxury  such  as  one  would  never  expect  to  experience 
on  a  frontier,  but  in  the  main  it  was  a  crude  country,  primitive  and 
rough,  with  its  villages  few  and  far  between. 

THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  TURNPIKE 

Five  years  before  James  D.  LeRay  de  Chaumont  had  written  to 
his  friend,  David  Parish,  in  his  quaint  English:  “If  we  make  a 
good  road  to  come  to  us,  it  will  fix  forever  the  destiny  of  our  country.” 
And  a  year  later  the  St.  Lawrence  Turnpike  Company  had  been  incor¬ 
porated  by  the  state  legislature,  with  the  same  James  Donatien  LeRay 
de  Chaumont  heading  its  list  of  incorporators.  The  early  history  of 
the  North  is  bound  up  in  those  whose  names  appear  on  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  papers  of  the  company.  Here  we  find  Daniel  McCormick  and 
Abijah  Hammond,  David  Ogden  and  David  Parish,  Joshua  Wadding- 
ton,  Richard  Harison,  Michael  Hogan,  David  M.  Clarkson,  Frederick 
DePeyster,  Theodosius  Fowler,  Russell  Attwater,  Roswell  Hopkins 
and  others.  Their  names  still  live  in  the  North  in  village  and  college 
and  town.  Cnaumont,  who  had  done  so  much  to  promote  the  road, 
was  elected  president  of  the  board  of  directors.  “It  will  be  a  very 
advantageous  road  to  you,”  LeRay  wrote  David  Parish  and  Parish 
alone  is  said  to  have  spent  $10,000  on  the  road,  while  many  of  the 
other  landowners  contributed  liberally.  Russell  Attwater,  after 
whom  the  town  of  Russell  in  St.  Lawrence  county  is  named,  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  construction  and  the  work  progressed 
rapidly.  On  Jan.  3,  1814,  Vincent  LeRay  was  able  to  write  David 
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Parish,  “They  begun  two  or  three  days  ago  to  take  toll  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  turnpike  and  the  beginning  is  very  good.” 

The  turnpike  extended  from  Wilna,  now  Fargo,  in  Jefferson 
county  to  Malone  in  Franklin  county.  At  Wilna  the  road  connected 
with  earlier  roads  leading  to  Lowville,  Turin  and  Rome,  Watertown, 
Brownville  and  Sackets  Harbor.  The  immigrant  of  that  day  who 
entered  Northern  New  York  by  way  of  Plattsburgh  and  Malone 
found  the  St.  Lawrence  turnpike  a  road  such  as  was  seldom  to  be  seen 
in  those  days  in  frontier  territories.  Malone  he  found  a  sprawling, 
country  village  of  a  half  hundred  buildings,  crude  enough,  certainly, 
but  boasting  the  Franklin  county  courthouse  high  on  a  hill  beside 
the  road  and  the  beautiful  residence  of  the  Harisons.  The  substan¬ 
tial,  stone  arch  bridge  across  the  Salmon  was  not  constructed  until 
1817  but  here  were  kindly  New  England  people  always  ready  to 
advise  regarding  lands  to  the  westward  and  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
as  well  if  needs  be. 

Bangor  was  simply  a  fringe  of  stone  houses  along  the  highway 
but  after  one  crossed  the  St.  Regis  and  followed  the  turnpike  into 
Hopkinton  he  found  a  prim,  cozy  little  New  England  village  with 
village  green  and  town  meeting  house.  Perhaps  the  immigrant 
would  spend  the  night  in  the  Thomas  tavern  in  Hopkinton,  painted 
a  bright  red  by  paint  smuggled  across  the  Canadian  border,  so  it  was 
said.  If  so  he  would  probably  see  ’Squire  Roswell  Hopkins,  who  but 
a  few  years  before  was  secretary  of  state  in  Vermont  and  was  now 
the  proprietor  of  many  broad  acres  in  this  town.  But  very  likely  he 
would  choose  to  press  on  to  Parishville  which  under  the  generosity 
of  the  Parishes  was  experiencing  a  great  boom.  Here  he  would  find 
one  of  the  largest  taverns  in  all  the  North,  with  busy  little  stores,  a 
distillery  and  forge  and  many  new  houses. 

If  the  immigrant  wished  to  go  still  further  into  the  new  land, 
he  would  move  on  to  Russell  with  its  big,  stone  arsenal,  surrounded 
by  a  high,  stone  wall,  bristling  with  iron  spikes  crowning  the  hill. 
Further  on  was  the  East  branch  of  the  Oswegatchie  and  John  Park¬ 
er’s  saw  mill.  Then  came  a  lonely  expanse  of  country  until  the  road 
finally  wound  its  way  into  Wilna  where  the  old  tavern  still  stands, 
set  back  from  the  road  so  the  stage  coaches  could  swing  in  with  their 
passengers.  One  can  follow  the  route  of  the  old  road  today  by  the 
ancient,  stone  houses  that  line  it.  It  cuts  into  the  present  Carthage- 
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Antwerp  state  road  at  a  point  half  mile  beyond  Fargo’s.  In  part 
the  present  state  roads  are  followed,  giving  a  surface  such  as  no 
stage  coach  driver  would  ever  have  dreamed,  but  for  miles  the  road 
is  just  about  the  same  as  it  was  when  Russell  Attwater  finished  his 
construction,  a  difficult  automobile  road,  it  is  true,  but  literally  a 
boulevard  for  the  pioneers  from  Vermont  with  their  faces  pointed 
towards  the  promised  land. 

It  would  be  hard  to  over-estimate  the  influence  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  turnpike  on  the  settlement  of  Northern  New  York.  It  brought 
the  tide  of  settlement  to  the  towns  of  southern  St.  Lawrence  county. 
Toll  gates  were  established  every  ten  miles  where  one  driving  one 
ox,  or  horse  or  mule  paid  six  cents,  but  the  driver  of  a  “chariot” 
or  “coachee,”  stage  coach  or  pheaton,  drawn  by  two  horses,  must 
pay  twenty-five  cents.  In  1827  the  corporation  seems  to  have  been 
dissolved  and  the  road  turned  over  to  the  several  towns  through 
which  it  ran. 

Little  impetus  was  given  to  road  building  in  Oswego  county  un¬ 
til  after  1815.  With  the  exception  of  the  old  state  road  from  Rome 
to  Sackets  Harbor,  which  extended  through  Redfield,  and  the  post 
road  from  Oswego  to  Onondaga  by  way  of  Three  Rivers,  Liverpool 
and  Salina,  there  wasn’t  a  decent  road  in  the  county.  But  in  1817 
the  old  “ridge  road”  from  Oswego  Falls  to  Rochester  was  improved 
and  made  a  post  route,  and  a  number  of  years  later  (1825)  a  post 
route  was  established  from  Watertown  by  way  of  Sandy  Creek  to 
Richland,  Union  Square,  Colosse,  Central  Square  and  Syracuse.  In 
1816,  Jacob  L.  Lazalere,  James  Geddes  and  John  McFadden  were 
authorized  to  lay  out  a  road,  four  rods  wide,  from  the  bridge  in 
Lysander  through  the  towns  of  Lysander  and  Hannibal  to  Oswego. 
The  next  year  came  the  first  attempt  at  a  turnpike  road.  George 
Scriba,  Adonijah  Church,  Obadiah  Adams,  James  Mudge  and  their 
associates  organized  themselves  into  the  Sodus  Bay  Turnpike  Road 
Company  and  started  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Oswego  Falls 
to  Port  Glasgow  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Sodus  Bay.  The  same 
month,  the  Oswego  and  Sodus  Branch  Turnpike  Company  was  in¬ 
corporated  to  construct  a  road  from  a  point  on  Owasco  creek  in 
Mentz  through  Cato,  Sterling  and  from  thence  to  Oswego. 
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THE  FIRST  STEAMBOAT  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES 

Scores  of  men  had  been  trained  in  the  trade  of  ship-carpentry  at 
Sackets  Harbor  during  the  war.  Now  that  there  was  no  longer 
need  for  war  ships,  the  attention  of  those  with  capital  turned  to  the 
possibilities  presented  by  lake  shipping.  A  dozen  towns  along  lake 
and  river  vied  with  one  another  in  turning  out  trim,  swift-sailing 
sloops  and  schooners  but  Sackets  Harbor  excelled  them  all.  But 
early  in  1817  the  residents  of  Northern  New  York  learned  through 
their  weeklies  published  in  Watertown,  Ogdensburg  and  Sackets 
Harbor  that  a  new  kind  of  ship  was  soon  to  make  its  appearance 
on  the  lake.  It  was  the  Ontario,  the  first  steamboat  ever  to  sail  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  vessel  was  constructed  at  Sackets  Harbor  in  1816 
and  the  following  spring  it  was  announced  that  it  had  been  “ele¬ 
gantly  fitted  for  passengers  and  capable  of  carrying  2,000  barrels.” 

Late  in  the  season  of  1817  the  awkward,  little  side-weeler  of 
400  tons  made  its  first  voyage.  The  trip  from  Ogdensburg  to  Lew- 
istown  required  ten  days  and  the  cabin  fare  was  $16  and  the  deck 
fare,  $8.  What  a  sensation  the  vessel  must  have  made,  puffiing  and 
wheezing  and  splashing  its  way  along  the  shore  at  the  speed  of  five 
miles  an  hour,  the  black  smoke  pouring  from  its  high  funnel.  The 
Ontario  was  110  feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet  beam.  She  had  a 
low  pressure  beam  engine  but  was  fully  equipped  against  emer¬ 
gencies  with  two  masts  and  full  fore  and  aft  rig.  At  Oswego  the 
whole  countryside  turned  out  to  greet  the  new  wonder  of  the  lakes 
and  a  great  cry  went  up  when  she  nosed  her  way  into  the  harbor. 
The  celebration  there,  it  is  recorded,  lasted  all  night  and  until  the 
vessel  steamed  out  of  port  in  the  morning.  Says  Curtis  in  his 
“History  of  St.  Lawrence  County:”  “In  every  village  that  could 
muster  a  cannon  and  from  every  steeple  that  had  a  bell,  went  forth 
a  joyous  welcome  and  crowds  of  eager  citizens  from  the  adjoining 
country  thronged  the  shores  to  salute  its  arrival.  Bonfires  and  il¬ 
luminations  and  the  interchange  of  courtesies  signalized  the  event.” 
The  little  Sophia,  of  only  seventy-five  tons  burthen,  was  the  next 
steamboat  to  be  constructed  at  Sackets  Harbor,  but  in  the  meantime 
the  Frontenac  of  700  tons  had  been  constructed  at  Kingston  and 
from  then  on  there  was  a  merry  race  between  lake  ports  in  both 
nations. 
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The  following  list  gives  the  early  steamboats  constructed  on  the 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  place  of  their  construction  and 
the  date: 


Date 

Name 

American  Steamships 

Where  Built 

Tonnage 

1816 

Ontario 

Sackets  Harbor 

400 

1818 

Sophia 

Sackets  Harbor 

75 

1823 

Martha  Ogden 

Sackets  Harbor 

150 

1830 

Brownville 

Brownville 

150 

1831 

Charles  Carroll 

Sackets  Harbor 

100 

1831 

Paul  Pry 

Ogdensburg 

50 

1832 

United  States 

Ogdensburg 

450 

1833 

Black  Hawk 

French  Creek 

200 

1834 

Oswego 

Oswego 

400 

1836 

Oneida 

Oswego 

300 

1837 

Telegraph 

Dexter 

200 

1839 

St.  Lawrence 

Oswego 

450 

1841 

George  Clinton 

Oswego 

100 

1841 

President 

Oswego 

60 

1842 

Lady  of  the  Lake  Oswego 

425 

1843 

Rochester 

Oswego 

400 

1841 

Vandalia 

Ericsson  Propellors 

Oswego 

150 

1842 

Chicago 

Oswego 

150 

1842 

Oswego 

Oswego 

150 

1843 

New  York 

Oswego 

150 

1816 

Frontenac 

Canadian  Steamships 

Kingston 

700 

1817 

Charlotte 

Kingston 

150 

1819 

Dalhousie 

Prescott 

350 

1824 

Toronto 

Toronto 

200 

1825 

Canada 

Toronto 

250 

1825 

Niagara 

Brockville 

400 

1828 

Alciope 

Niagara 

450 

1829 

Sir  James  Kempt  Kingston 

200 
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Canadian  Steamships — Continued 


Date  Name 

1830  Great  Britain 

1831  Iroquois 

1832  John  By 
1832  William  IV 

1832  Transit 

1833  Britanica 
1833  Coburg 
1833  Kingston 

1833  Brockville 

1834  Commodore  Barrie 

1834  Union 

1835  St.  George 
1837  Sir  Robert  Peel 

1837  Gore 

1838  Queen  Victoria 

1839  Henry  Gildersleeve 

1839  Ontario 

1840  Highlander 
1840  Albion 
1840  America 

1840  City  of  Toronto 

1840  Sovereign 

1841  Princess  Royal 
1841  Canada 

1841  Frontenac 

1841  Sir  Charles 

1842  Prince  of  Wales 
1842  Admiral 

1842  Chief  Justice  Robinson 
1842  Eclipse 


Where  Built 

Tonnage 

Prescott 

700 

Prescott 

100 

Kingston 

100 

Gananoque 

450 

Oakville 

350 

Kingston 

200 

Coburg 

500 

Kingston 

200 

Brockville 

350 

Kingston 

275 

Oakville 

300 

Kingston 

400 

Brockville 

350 

Niagara 

200 

Niagara 

200 

Kingston 

250 

Oneida 

300 

Coteau  du  Lac 

300 

Brockville 

200 

Niagara 

300 

Niagara 

500 

Niagara 

475 

Niagara 

500 

Prescott 

450 

Kingston 

200 

Kingston 

200 

Kingston 

200 

Niagara 

400 

Niagara 

400 

Niagara 

400 

THE  “YEAR  WITHOUT  A  SUMMER” 

In  the  midst  of  this  period  of  prosperity  and  progress,  that 
strange  phenomena  of  nature,  the  “year  without  a  summer,”  de¬ 
scended  upon  Northern  New  York,  bringing  suffering  and  distress 
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in  its  wake.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  North  Country  has  a  sim- 
iliar  season  been  experienced.  It  was  in  1816  and  even  to  this  day 
the  memory  of  that  year  and  what  it  meant  lingers  throughout  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  It  even  drew  comment  from  the  presi¬ 
dent  in  his  message  to  congress.  There  were  a  few  abnormally 
warm  days  in  early  April  and  residents  of  Champion  sat  on  the 
ground  in  perfect  comfort  watching  the  erection  of  their  church. 
But  then  came  the  cold.  There  was  a  frost  every  month  that  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall.  So  great  was  the  distress  among  the  St.  Regis  In¬ 
dians  because  of  the  destruction  of  their  corn  that  the  legislature 
directed  that  their  annuity  payable  in  August  might  be  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  that  date. 

On  June  6th,  7th  and  8th  the  snow  was  ankle  deep  in  Lewis 
county  and  many  freshly  shorn  sheep  perished.  Those  same  three 
days  it  snowed  in  Eastern  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin  counties.  In 
the  town  of  Denmark,  Lewis  county,  snow  was  a  half  an  inch  deep 
June  9th  and  ice  formed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Corn  and  vege¬ 
tables  generally  were  killed.  A  heavy  frost  came  Aug.  26th  killing 
what  remained  of  the  corn  while  in  Franklin  county  the  heaviest 
frost  came  in  September,  blighting  such  crops  as  had  escaped  de¬ 
struction  during  the  earlier  months.  Wheat,  rye,  oats  and  vege¬ 
tables  were  so  badly  damaged  that  none  was  worth  harvesting. 
Potatoes  were  no  larger  than  hen’s  eggs.  There  was  actual  suffer¬ 
ing  in  Malone  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  flour  which  sold  for  $16  a 
barrel.  In  Lisbon  that  year  corn  sold  for  $2.50  a  bushel.  Wild  game 
and  fish  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  food  used  and  probably  pre¬ 
vented  actual  starvation  in  some  cases. 

The  diary  of  Artemus  Kent,  an  early  settler  of  Hopkinton,  St. 
Lawrence  county,  reflects  the  suffering  of  that  year.  Following  are 
some  extracts : 

“March  9.  Snow  is  two  and  one-half  feet  deep  in  the  woods. 

“April  12.  Full  four  inches  of  snow  has  fallen.  We  now  feel 
the  distress  due  to  frost  and  rain  last  Fall.  Flour  is  $18  per  bar¬ 
rel;  pork,  thirty,  and  potatoes  one  dollar  per  bushel,  and  not  to  be 
had  at  that.  Hay  is  twenty  dollars  per  ton.  Indeed  it  can’t  be  bought 
at  any  price.  There  is  the  greatest  scarcity  ever  known  in  this 
country. 

“April  22.  Snow  fell  three  inches  in  depth  last  night. 
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“May  15.  Has  frozen  for  the  last  three  nights  uncommonly 
hard. 

“May  23.  Many  people  are  out  of  provisions  of  nearly  every 
kind.  Though  flour  begins  to  come  from  the  Westward,  money  is  so 
scarce  and  the  prices  so  high  that  it  is  impossible  for  poor  people  to 
buy  it.  The  season  is  cold  and  backward  and  the  prospects  look 
dark  for  another  year. 

“May  29.  It  froze  so  hard  last  night  that  the  mud  will  bear  a 
man  when  it  is  three  inches  deep. 

“June  6.  Snowed  from  early  morning  until  one  p.  m.,  melting 
as  fast  as  it  fell,  excepting  on  the  north  side  of  buildings. 

“June  7.  Very  cold.  Froze  ice  one-half  inch  thick. 

“June  8.  Snowed  till  nine  a.  m.  and  in  the  afternoon.  Melan¬ 
choly  aspect. 

“June  14.  It  has  frozen  every  night  since  June  came  in,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  rainy,  foggy  nights. 

“July  11.  We  are  alarmed  not  only  as  to  present  want  but  fu¬ 
ture  stores.  All  crops  are  very  backward  and  promise  but  little. 
Our  present  necessities  are  great.  Many  of  our  best  neighbors  are 
without  bread.  The  prospect  of  getting  it  from  abroad  is  almost 
‘dried  up.’ 

“Aug.  4.  Last  night  there  was  considerable  frost  .  .  .  Vines 
and  even  corn  in  some  places  are  ruined. 

“Sept.  1.  Melancholy  time  indeed.  The  people  have  been  re¬ 
duced  almost  to  a  state  of  starvation  and  now  have  little  prospects. 

“Oct.  17.  Snow  fell  eight  inches.  The  backward  season  and 
frost  have  entirely  cut  off  the  crop  of  corn  and  very  much  damaged 
late  wheat,  so  that  grain  will  be  very  scarce.” 

THE  VISIT  OF  PRESIDENT  MONROE 

The  following  year  Northern  New  York  with  its  scattering  vil¬ 
lages  and  makeshift  roads  was  called  upon  to  welcome  a  distin¬ 
guished  visitor,  no  other  than  James  Monroe,  president  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  tremendous  journey  which  Monroe,  almost  60 
years  old,  undertook  for  that  day  and  age,  a  visit  to  the  far-distant 
frontiers  and  the  inspection  of  posts  which  had  figured  prominently 
in  the  late  war.  Nor  was  the  motive  military  alone.  It  had  a  poli¬ 
tical  aspect.  Virginia  had  furnished  four  out  of  the  five  presidents. 
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But  the  time  had  passed  when  Thomas  Jefferson  could  dispose  of 
the  presidency  to  his  lieutenants,  one  after  another.  Formidable 
opposition  was  developing  from  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  other 
states.  James  Monroe,  a  shrewder  man  than  Madison,  decided  to 
show  himself  to  the  people.  He  proposed  a  trip  such  as  no  other 
president  had  ever  undertaken,  hoping  in  this  way  to  heal  the  bit¬ 
ter  party  feelings  which  were  the  heritage  of  the  war  and  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  nation  where  only  two  years  before  the  voice  of  seces¬ 
sion  had  been  raised. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  and  caught  the  fancy  of  the  people. 
Monroe’s  tour  was  a  triumphant  procession.  Wearing  the  undress 
uniform  of  an  officer  in  the  Continental  army,  with  cocked  hat,  his 
appearance  fanned  anew  the  patriotism  of  Revolutionary  days.  A 
newspaper  coined  the  expression,  “The  Era  of  Good  Feeling,”  and  so 
it  seemed  it  was.  Monroe’s  reception  was  no  more  enthusiastic  in 
Democratic  New  York  than  it  was  in  Federalistic  Massachusetts. 

It  was  May  31st  when  Monroe  left  Washington  and  not  until 
July  26th  did  he  reach  Plattsburgh  on  the  borders  of  Northern  New 
York.  There  was  a  garrison  of  United  States  soldiers  at  Plattsburgh 
and  Major  General  Brown  who  was  to  accompany  the  president  on 
his  North  Country  tour.  The  band  of  the  6th  United  States  Infantry 
played,  school  girls  strewed  roses  in  his  path  and  in  the  evening  a 
grand  ball  was  held  in  the  military  hall  in  honor  of  the  nation’s 
chief  executive.  Escorted  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry  the  president 
proceeded  through  “the  Chateaugay  wood”  to  Malone.  At  this  vil¬ 
lage  of  some  fifty  houses  a  bridge  across  the  Salmon  river  was  in 
the  process  of  building  and  the  nation’s  chief  executive  was  forced 
to  cross  the  river  on  a  plank  while  his  horse  was  led  across  further 
down  the  stream.  Despite  this  hazardous  traveling  on  July  31st, 
six  days  after  he  had  left  Plattsburgh,  the  president  arrived  in 
Hamilton,  now  Waddington. 

The  following  day  Monroe  reached  Ogdensburg  to  be  greeted  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  village  by  a  large  number  of  citizens  and  a  brass 
band.  He  was  then  brought  to  the  big  brick  house  of  David  Parish 
where  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  village  trustees.  That  same  night 
he  rode  forth  along  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Morristown  where  he  was 
the  guest  of  Major  David  Ford,  brother  of  the  judge. 
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The  route  was  now  to  Watertown  and  Sackets  Harbor  but  many 
stops  must  be  made  enroute.  At  each  little  hamlet  along  the  road 
the  grave  man  in  the  buff  and  blue  of  Washington’s  army  must 
needs  shake  hands  with  the  villagers  and  on  occasion  receive  an 
“address.”  But  at  Antwerp  he  found  waiting  for  him  a  more  im¬ 
portant  figure,  no  other  than  James  D.  LeRay  de  Chaumont,  that 
charming  gentleman  of  old  France,  now  these  ten  years  a  resident 
of  the  United  States  and  one  of  the  greatest  landowners  in  the 
state.  LeRay,  the  friend  of  Franklin,  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  knew  how  to  entertain  the  great  and  it  was  a  distinguished 
looking  cavalcade  which  moved  on  to  LeRay’s  big  manor  house  at 
LeRaysville  to  spend  the  night.  Here  were  slaves  and  luxurious  ap¬ 
pointments  which  must  have  been  welcome  to  the  weary  man  who 
had  travelled  so  far. 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  early,  the  Watertown  delegation 
was  at  LeRaysville  to  wait  on  the  president.  In  addition  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  there  were  two  troops  of  militia  cavalrymen  and  a  large 
number  of  citizens.  The  president  was  escorted  to  the  two-story 
wooden  tavern  of  Isaac  Lee,  standing  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Woolworth  building  in  Watertown,  and  there  listened  to  another 
“address”  from  a  committee  of  which  Egbert  Ten  Eyck  was  chair¬ 
man.  Here  the  president  was  told  that  “history,  ancient  or  modern, 
affords  no  example  of  a  nation  or  people  where  the  ruler  and  the 
ruled  meet  and  greet  each  other  with  that  respectful  freedom  and 
attention  which  characterizes  the  people  of  these  United  States.” 

From  Watertown  the  president  went  to  Brownville  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  majestic  stone  house  of  Gen.  Jacob  Brown  which  still 
stands  in  that  village.  The  following  morning  he  went  on  to  Sackets 
Harbor  where,  in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  place,  the 
most  elaborate  ceremonies  had  been  prepared  to  welcome  the  chief 
executive  of  the  nation.  On  the  bridge  nineteen  arches  had  been 
erected,  the  first  arch  surmounted  by  a  living  American  eagle.  As 
the  president  and  his  party,  consisting  of  army  and  naval  officers, 
three  troops  of  dragoons  and  the  most  important  citizens  of  the 
county,  crossed  the  bridge  into  the  village  the  big  guns  of  the  forts 
thundered  the  presidential  salute. 

At  the  village  end  of  the  bridge  were  drawn  up  a  committee  of 
citizens  and  a  group  of  Revolutionary  veterans  who  presented  him 
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with  another  “address.”  According  to  a  contemporary  account  the 
president  recognized  among  the  veterans  several  whom  he  had 
known  in  the  army.  The  procession  then  moved  towards  the  Man¬ 
sion  House  where  a  civic  arch  had  been  erected.  Children  strew 
the  path  with  flowers.  Over  the  Mansion  House’s  “stoop”  an  Amer¬ 
ican  flag  was  draped  to  form  an  awning  and  on  this  a  live  American 
eagle  was  perched.  Here  another  “address”  was  presented  by  the 
citizens  committee  and  the  president  received  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  inspecting  the  military 
works  and  the  half -completed  New  Orleans,  the  110-gun  frigate 
which  still  stood  on  the  stocks  where  it  had  been  left  when  news  of 
the  declaration  of  peace  was  received.  On  Aug.  6th  the  president 
and  his  suite  embarked  on  the  brig,  Jones,  and  with  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  as  escort,  proceeded  to  Detroit. 

The  result  of  the  president’s  tour  so  far  as  Northern  New  York 
was  concerned  was  soon  evidenced  in  two  respects.  Orders  were  is¬ 
sued  for  the  commander  of  the  troops  at  Plattsburgh  to  repair  the 
“military  road,”  the  condition  of  which  the  president  knew  only  too 
well  from  personal  experience.  The  soldiers  who  engaged  in  this 
work  were  to  be  allowed  a  gill  of  whisky  a  day  and  15  cents  addi¬ 
tional  pay.  Also  orders  were  at  once  given  for  the  completion  of 
the  permanent  barracks  at  Sackets  Harbor  with  the  idea  of  making 
that  village  a  military  post  of  the  first  magnitude.  Something  like 
$150,000  was  the  original  cost  of  the  buildings  erected,  no  small 
sum  in  that  day.  Col.  Hugh  Brady  was  in  command  of  the  post  for 
ten  years  after  the  war,  and  his  regiment,  the  2nd  United  States 
Infantry,  the  first  permanent  garrison  of  Madison  Barracks. 

THE  FIRST  COUNTY  FAIR 

The  burning  of  potash  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  principal  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  North  Country  farmers.  Many  farms  were  entirely 
cleared,  there  were  comfortable  residences  and  attention  was  being 
given  to  improved  agricultural  methods.  A  leader  in  this  work 
was  James  D.  LeRay  de  Chaumont,  the  landowner,  who  saw  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  gained  by  a  yearly  meeting  of  farmers  at  some  central 
point  with  a  display  of  farm  products, — in  others  words,  a  fair.  As 
a  result  a  meeting  was  called  at  Isaac  Lee’s  tavern  in  Watertown 
and  the  Jefferson  County  Agricultural  Society  organized  Oct.  25th, 
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1817.  Its  first  fair,  and  one  of  the  first  county  fairs  in  the  state, 
was  held  in  Watertown  Sept.  28th  and  29th,  1818.  The  “first  cattle 
show  and  fair,”  as  it  was  called,  attracted  wide  attention.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  wrote:  “The 
objects  of  this  institution  (the  fair)  are  worthy  of  its  enlightened 
members;  and  many  of  them,  I  hope  and  trust,  will  live  to  see  the 
happy  fruits  which  cannot  fail  to  recompense  their  zeal  and  patriot¬ 
ism.”  James  Madison,  the  father  of  the  constitution,  wrote :  “I  can¬ 
not  be  insensible  to  the  distinction  with  which  I  have  been  honored 
by  an  institution  which  is  organized  under  such  respectable  auspices.” 
The  venerable  John  Adams  wrote  to  LeRay  de  Chaumont:  “Thirty- 
nine  years  ago  I  little  thought  I  should  live  to  see  the  heir-apparent 
to  the  princely  palaces  and  garden  of  Passy  my  fellow  citizen  in  the 
Republican  wilderness  of  America,  laying  the  foundation  for  more 
ample  domains  and  perhaps  more  splendid  palaces.”  So  the  fair  was 
inaugurated  with  the  applause  of  the  humble  and  the  good  wishes 
of  the  great. 

Watertown,  where  the  first  fair  was  held,  was  then  a  village  of 
something  over  1,000  residents.  Nearly  half  this  population  had  been 
attained  within  the  past  two  years.  Village  ordinances  just  passed 
prohibited  residents  from  allowing  their  hogs  to  wander  at  will  in 
the  streets  but  the  village  was  little  more  than  a  collection  of  farms 
excepting  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mall,  now  known  as  Pub¬ 
lic  Square,  and  a  line  of  zig  zag  rail  fences  lined  Arsenal  street  mark¬ 
ing  the  boundary  of  Hart  Massey’s  farm.  Streets  were  often  knee 
deep  in  mud  and  residents  and  merchants  used  the  sidewalks  in 
front  of  their  homes  for  storage  places  for  fuel  and  merchandise. 

Yet  for  a  frontier  town  Watertown  was  a  respectable-sized  place. 
It  was  almost  as  large  as  Buffalo,  quite  as  large  as  Detroit  and  three 
times  as  large  as  Cleveland.  And  the  inauguration  of  the  second 
county  agricultural  fair  in  all  New  York  state  was  an  important 
event  in  those  days  when  so  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  state  was  in 
the  great  landed  estates  that  stretched  for  miles  through  the  North 
like  miniature  empires.  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  himself,  was  on 
hand  for  the  fair,  and  there  were  many  other  distinguished  men,  in¬ 
cluding  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  Patroon,  George  Par¬ 
ish  of  Ogdensburg,  William  Constable  of  Constable  Hall,  Lewis 
county,  and  James  D.  LeRay  of  LeRay sville. 
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The  fair  was  strictly  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  agricultural 
and  home  arts.  There  was  no  midway,  no  horse  racing  and  none  of 
the  entertainment  so  common  at  county  fairs  of  this  day.  On  the 
first  day  the  stock  was  inspected  and  judged  by  the  distinguished 
visitors  from  a  raised  platform  in  the  center  of  the  pens  at  which 
time  Roswell  Woodruff  exhibited  a  cart  drawn  by  seventeen  yokes 
of  oxen  and  Judge  Noadiah  Hubbard  of  Champion  one  drawn  by 
fifteen  pair.  On  the  following  day  a  plowing  match,  long  a  feature 
of  early  county  fairs,  was  the  principal  event.  Prize  winners  were 
then  selected  among  those  who  had  exhibited  the  best  stock,  the  best 
home-woven  cloth  and  carpeting  and  the  best  home-made  straw  hats. 

Following  the  plowing  match  a  procession  was  formed,  said  by  a 
newspaper  of  the  time  to  be  the  largest  ever  seen  in  the  village  up 
to  that  time,  and  moved  towards  the  court  house,  headed  by  the 
band  of  the  2nd  United  States  infantry.  As  the  procession  passed 
the  state  armory  a  salute  was  fired.  At  the  court  house  addresses 
were  delivered  by  James  D.  LeRay,  the  president  of  the  society,  and 
by  Governor  Clinton,  the  latter,  according  to  a  contemporary  ac¬ 
count  “in  a  style  peculiarly  his  own/’  Certain  it  was  that  Clinton, 
always  with  an  eye  single  to  his  own  interests,  did  not  fail  to  take 
full  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  advance  his  political  fortunes. 

“There  was  a  period  of  danger,  when  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
this  state  were  directed  with  peculiar  anxiety  to  this  region;  when 
you  passed  with  honor  through  the  difficulties  with  which  you  were 
environed,  and  vindicated  the  character  of  America  at  the  point  of 
the  sword,”  he  said.  “On  this  day  the  public  eye  is  fixed  on  you 
with  equal  attention,  to  view  the  prosperity  of  your  agriculture  and 
the  wide-spreading  and  far-extending  progress  of  your  useful  im¬ 
provements  ;  and  I  am  happy  there  will  be  no  disappointment.” 

Prizes  were  then  awarded  and  with  the  band  and  the  prize-win¬ 
ners  leading  the  parade,  the  procession  marched  up  Court  street  to 
Isaac  Lee’s  tavern  where  “a  grand  fair  dinner”  was  held.  No  less 
than  nineteen  set  toasts  were  drunk,  everybody  being  toasted  from 
George  Washington  down  to  General  Brown  and  it  must  have  been 
a  merry  and  somewhat  befuddled  company  that  was  helped  to  their 
horses  later  that  evening  by  genial  Isaac  Lee. 
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OTHER  EARLY  FAIRS 

The  Lewis  County  Agricultural  Society  was  organized  in  1820 
with  Judge  Silas  Stowe  as  president  and  Charles  Dayan  as  secre¬ 
tary.  The  first  fair  was  held  October  3rd  and  4th,  1821,  in  the  old 
Lowville  Academy.  Members  of  the  society  convened  in  the  inn  of 
Jared  House  on  the  present  site  of  the  Bateman  House,  all  with 
cockades  of  wheat  heads  fastened  to  their  hats.  The  cattle  on  exhi¬ 
bition  were  driven  to  pens  on  the  site  of  the  Methodist  Church  and 
there  inspected  by  the  viewing  committee.  On  the  final  day  of  the 
fair,  members  of  the  society,  led  by  the  grand  marshal,  Sylvester 
Miller,  on  horseback,  with  Major  Ela  Merriam  as  assistant  marshal, 
marched  to  the  academy  where  an  address  was  read  by  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Judge  Stowe,  and  the  premiums  awarded.  Silas  Stowe  was 
awarded  ten  dollars  for  having  the  best  improved  farm  in  the  county 
and  there  were  many  other  awards. 

The  first  agricultural  fair  in  Oswego  county  was  an  informal  af¬ 
fair  organized  by  Nelson  Pitkin,  who  invited  his  neighbors  to  show 
their  stock  in  the  West  Park  at  Oswego.  The  exhibition  was  held  in 
1832.  The  Oswego  County  Agricultural  Society  was  organized  in 
1840  at  the  Frontier  House.  Col.  U.  G.  White  was  elected  president, 
Alvin  Rice,  first  vice-president,  Joseph  Sanford,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Jacob  I.  Fort,  treasurer,  Dwight  Herrick,  secretary,  Edwin  W. 
Clarke,  corresponding  secretary,  Joel  Turrill,  Orlo  Steele  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Ingalls,  executive  committee. 

Fairs  in  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin  counties  were  not  held  until 
later.  Agricultural  Societies  were  organized  in  St.  Lawrence  county 
in  1822  and  again  in  1834,  the  latter  time  with  George  Parish  as 
president  and  Silas  Wright  as  one  of  the  vice  presidents,  but  both 
societies  were  soon  abandoned.  In  1851  the  society  was  reorganized 
with  Henry  Van  Rensselaer  as  president,  and  the  first  fair  was  held 
in  Canton  in  1852.  Seven  years  later  the  Gouverneur  Agricultural 
Society  was  organized  and  the  first  fair  held  that  year.  The  Franklin 
County  Agricultural  Society  was  organized  in  1851  with  Sidney  Law¬ 
rence  as  president,  Harry  S.  House  as  secretary  and  Hiram  H. 
Thompson  as  treasurer.  The  first  fair  was  held  the  next  year  about  a 
half  mile  east  of  Malone  and  numerous  premiums  awarded  includ¬ 
ing  three  for  a  plowing  match. 
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In  1856,  only  a  few  years  after  the  holding  of  the  first  county 
fairs  in  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin  counties,  the  state  fair  was  held 
in  Watertown.  Rain  ruined  the  first  two  days.  An  exhibition  of  the 
paintings  of  Jonah  Woodruff,  a  well  known  Watertown  artist  of  that 
day,  was  a  feature  of  the  fair.  This  divided  attention  with  a  re¬ 
cently  invented  washing  machine  and  Fairbanks  oscillating  steam 
engine.  Three  long  trains  brought  farmers  from  St.  Lawrence 
county  on  the  third  day.  Attendance  was  estimated  at  between  twenty 
thousand  and  thirty  thousand  people.  The  last  day  attendance  went 
over  thirty  thousand. 

EARLY  MANUFACTURING  IN  THE  NORTH 

In  the  journal  which  President  Monroe  kept  of  his  tour,  he  refers 
to  the  pause  “to  view  Mr.  Parish’s  extensive  and  very  valuable  iron 
works  at  Rossie  considered  to  be  an  establishment  of  great  public 
importance  and  of  usefulness  to  the  surrounding  country.”  The  Par¬ 
ish  iron  works  at  Rossie  was  indeed  an  institution  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  young  North  Country.  Mr.  Parish  had  erected  his 
first  furnace  on  the  Indian  river  at  Rossie  as  early  as  1813.  Long 
before  this,  however,  William  Kelley,  the  Franklin  county  landowner 
and  political  leader,  had  been  operating  a  furnace  not  far  from 
Chateaugay.  Parish  soon  followed  his  Rossie  furnace  with  one  in 
Antwerp  and  in  1819  James  D.  LeRay  got  one  in  operation  at  Carth¬ 
age.  Within  ten  years  there  were  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  furnaces 
in  operation  in  Northern  New  York  and  certain  villages,  such  as 
Carthage,  date  the  beginning  of  their  growth  from  the  start  of  the 
iron  industry  in  the  North. 

The  bog  iron  in  the  vicinity  furnished  the  materials  and  the  for¬ 
ests  furnished  the  charcoal  in  abundance.  The  product  of  several  of 
these  furnaces  ran  as  high  as  three  or  four  tons  a  day  and  supplied 
the  community  around  with  potash  and  sugar  kettles  as  well  as  with 
kitchen  ware.  The  iron  was  also  cast  into  stoves  and  nails  were 
pounded  out  from  it  by  hand,  selling  as  high  as  30  cents  a  pound. 

The  possibilities  of  the  water  power  along  Black  river  had  early 
been  appreciated  but  the  poverty  of  the  settlers  prevented  its  use 
for  anything  but  the  operation  of  grist  and  saw  mills  until  about  the 
time  of  the  War  of  1812.  Power  rights  on  Beebe  Island,  Watertown, 
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are  now  worth  millions  of  dollars,  but  Jonathan  Cowan,  the  first 
owner,  offered  to  sell  a  half  interest  in  the  island  for  $10  and  the 
best  offer  he  could  get  was  $5.  Even  as  late  as  the  1830s  the  island 
was  assessed  for  only  $1,500.  Gurdon  Caswell  had  established  a 
tiny  paper  mill  in  Watertown,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Knowlton’s 
Brothers  paper  mill,  as  early  as  1807,  the  first  paper  mill  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  county  and  possibly  in  Northern  New  York,  but  it  was  not  until 
1813  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  at  manufacturing  in  Watertown 
on  a  large  scale.  That  year  the  Black  River  Cotton  and  Woolen 
Manufacturing  Company  was  organized  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
The  stone  factory  building  and  dam  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  cost 
$72,000.  The  factory  was  located  in  the  region  of  the  present  Fac¬ 
tory  Square  and  the  right  of  way  which  the  company  purchased  to 
their  mill  from  the  village  green  for  $250  became  the  present  Fac¬ 
tory  street.  Prejudice  against  machinery  hindered  the  company  from 
the  start  and  in  1817  work  was  discontinued  and  the  $72,000  factory 
sold  for  $7,000.  The  Brownville  Manufacturing  company  had  a  sim¬ 
ilar  experience  and  operated  but  a  few  months.  There  was  no  secure 
financial  basis  and  transportation  facilities  were  hopelessly  inade¬ 
quate.  It  was  fully  twenty  years  later  before  manufacturing  became 
a  profitable  operation  in  Northern  New  York  and  by  that  time  the 
cotton  and  woolen  industry  in  the  section  had  been  largely  abandoned. 

EARLY  BANKS 

The  interest  in  manufacturing,  however,  proved  the  necessity  of 
a  bank.  Up  until  1816  there  wasn’t  a  financial  institution  of  any 
kind  in  all  Northern  New  York.  But  the  merchants  had  made  money 
from  the  war,  the  landowners  needed  a  nearby  depository  for  their 
funds  and  a  class  of  farmers  had  developed,  who,  if  not  wealthy, 
were  at  least  in  comfortable  circumstances  for  that  time.  So  appli¬ 
cation  was  made  for  a  charter  and  April  17,  1816,  an  act  incorpo¬ 
rating  the  Jefferson  County  Bank  was  passed  by  the  legislature.  John 
Paddock,  who  had  made  a  fortune  in  the  sale  of  potash  and  lottery 
tickets,  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  enterprise  and  is  credited  with 
locating  the  bank  at  Adams.  There  the  remodelled  building  which 
housed  the  first  bank  still  stands.  The  institution  failed  in  1819  but 
in  1824  was  moved  to  Watertown  and  from  then  on  prospered. 
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The  bank  was  regarded  with  anything  but  favor  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  early  Jefferson  county.  Banks  were  con¬ 
sidered  institutions  of  the  wealthy  and  the  bitter  political  battle 
which  for  years  hinged  about  the  granting  of  a  charter  to  the  United 
States  bank  made  many  view  all  banks  with  suspicion.  During  the 
bitter  congressional  campaign  in  1820  in  Northern  New  York,  when 
Micah  Sterling  opposed  Perley  Keyes,  an  issue  made  against  Mr. 
Sterling  was  that  he  was  connected  with  the  bank.  A  piece  of  dog¬ 
gerel,  written  by  a  Watertown  wag,  which  had  great  vogue  in  that 
day,  ran: 

Friend  in  the  grogram  coat,  with  staff  and  spear, 

What  is  your  business — what  your  duty  here? 

“To  watch  the  bank.”  The  bank.  Why,  tell  me  pray, 

Think  you  the  bank  is  like  to  run  away. 

“No,  no, — but  rogues  and  thieves,  those  cursed  chaps 
Might  break  the  locks  and  doors  and  steal  perhaps, 

And  I  am  paid  for  standing  here  all  night 
To  catch  or  frighten  them  and  keep  them  right.” 

Well,  since  you  are  paid  for’t,  watchman,  stand  thy  post, 

And  see  no  stiver  of  the  cash  is  lost: 

At  the  same  time,  permit  me,  friend,  to  doubt, 

Such  mighty  dangers  from  the  rogues  without; 

I’d  think  the  money  better  far  applied, 

If  you  were  paid  for  catching  rogues  inside. 

The  influence  of  this  little  bank  upon  the  growth  of  all  Northern 
New  York  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  For  many  years  it  was  the 
only  bank  in  the  entire  section  and  its  notes  were  widely  circulated 
throughout  Northern  New  York,  replacing  to  a  great  extent  the 
Canadian  currency  which  had  previously  been  used  so  generally. 
These  notes  were  at  first  easily  counterfeited.  The  editor  of  the 
Jefferson  and  Lewis  Gazette,  published  at  Watertown,  warns  his 
readers  in  his  issue  of  Aug.  18,  1817,  that  he  had  seen  a  $3  note  on 
the  bank  raised  to  $50,  while  the  Sackets  Harbor  Gazette  that  same 
year  says  that  counterfeit  notes  of  seventy-five  cents  on  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  Bank  were  in  circulation  in  that  village. 
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The  first  bank  in  Oswego  county  was  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Oswego  established  by  Luther  Wright  in  1835.  It  failed  two  years 
later  and  was  succeeded  in  1846  by  Luther  Wright’s  bank.  Fulton’s 
first  bank  was  the  Citizen’s  Bank,  established  in  1852.  In  St.  Law¬ 
rence  county,  the  first  bank  was  the  Ogdensburg  Bank,  incorporated 
in  1829.  Potsdam’s  first  bank  was  the  Frontier  Bank,  estab¬ 
lished  by  Henry  Keep  of  Watertown  in  1851.  Franklin  county’s 
first  bank  was  the  Bank  of  Malone  established  in  1851. 

AN  EARLY  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN 

Just  at  the  close  of  this  era  the  North  Country  experienced  its 
most  bitter,  local  political  campaign  in  its  history  thus  far,  the 
congressional  campaign  between  Judge  Perley  Keyes  and  Micah 
Sterling,  both  of  Watertown.  Keyes  was  the  Jefferson  county  leader 
of  the  “Bucktail”  faction  of  the  Democratic  party  which  gave  its 
allegiance  to  such  state  leaders  as  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Silas 
Wright.  Micah  Sterling  was  a  candidate  of  the  Clinton  wing  of  the 
party  which  generally  supported  during  his  lifetime  De  Witt  Clin¬ 
ton.  At  that  time  Jefferson,  Lewis  and  St.  Lawrence  counties  con¬ 
stituted  one  congressional  district.  William  D.  Ford  of  Watertown 
was  then  representing  the  district  in  congress  but  had  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  “Bucktails”  by  being  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Missouri  Compromise.  The  “Bucktail”  platform  charged  him 
with  “lending  his  aid  for  the  extension  of  slavery  and  thereby  un¬ 
dermining  the  pillars  of  our  constitution,”  the  first  indication  of 
slavery  becoming  a  political  issue  in  Northern  New  York. 

Micah  Sterling  was  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Northern  New 
York  at  this  period.  He  had  graduated  from  Yale  in  the  same  class 
with  John  Calhoun,  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  organization 
of  the  Jefferson  County  Bank,  and  like  a  great  many  of  the  Clinton- 
ians  had  been  a  Federalist  until  that  party  passed  out  of  existence. 
Judge  Keyes  was  the  leader  of  the  so  called  “Watertown  Regency,” 
which,  according  to  the  opposition  journals,  dictated  all  state  and 
national  appointments  in  Jefferson  county.  He  was  an  astute  and 
able  politician.  Later  when  he  was  in  the  state  senate  Martin  Van 
Buren  referred  to  him  as  “a  senator  on  our  side,  and,  tho’  a  plain 
farmer,  a  man  of  rare  sagacity.” 
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The  campaign  at  once  developed  into  an  extremely  bitter  one. 
One  marvels  today  reading  over  the  yellowed  newspaper  files  of  the 
period  at  the  intemperate  expression  and  the  viciousness  which  char¬ 
acterized  that  fight.  There  was  no  effort  to  avoid  personalities. 
Sterling,  according  to  the  opposition  newspaper,  was  “a  lawyer  blest 
with  an  easy  effusion  of  words  and  fond  of  spinning  out  long 
speeches,  though  it  is  sometimes  intimated  that  his  tongue,  like  that 
of  Thersites,  often  outruns  his  understanding.”  Moreover  during 
the  war  of  1812,  according  to  the  Keyes  supporters,  Sterling  had 
“mourned  over  our  victories  and  rejoiced  at  our  defeats.”  As  a 
representative  from  Jefferson  county,  according  to  the  opposition, 
he  had  attended  a  meeting  of  Federalists  in  Albany  during  that  war, 
and  urged  the  sending  of  delegates  to  the  Hartford  Convention. 

Judge  Keyes,  on  the  other  hand,  was  represented  as  a  farmer 
who  had  “labored  indefatigably  for  his  own  and  the  general  good.” 
His  was  a  “fidelity  that  never  betrayed,  a  vigilance  that  never  slept 
and  a  firmness  that  never  faltered.”  Hardly  had  this  tribute  been 
published  than  the  Clintonians  produced  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that 
when  Keyes  heard  that  Gen.  Brown  had  been  wounded  in  battle,  he 
said  he  “wished  the  ball  had  gone  through  his  darn’d  heart.”  The 
Keyes  men  retaliated  that  Sterling  was  a  slave-holder,  had  beaten 
one  slave  to  death  and  another  had  only  escaped  that  fate  by  flying 
to  Montreal.  The  Clintonian  convention  which  nominated  Sterling 
was  designated  by  the  opposition  paper  as  a  meeting  of  “bank  direc¬ 
tors,  slave  holders,  broken  merchants  and  pettifoggers.”  The  broad¬ 
est  charges  were  made  unblushingly  as  witness  this  notice  in  the 
Watertown  Independent  Republican  of  that  period :  “Wants  employ¬ 
ment — A  fine,  fat  Negro  wench,  staunch  built,  who  has  lost  a  good 
situation  for  the  only  reason  that  she  was  a  little  too  familiar  with 
a  certain  young  lawyer  in  this  village  in  the  year  1813.” 

When  the  “Bucktail”  convention  nominated  Keyes  the  Sackets 
Harbor  Gazette  announces  the  event  and  then  piously  adds,  “God 
save  the  republic.”  The  newspaper  said  that  Keyes  had  already  re¬ 
ceived  in  salaries  something  like  $30,000  in  the  people’s  money  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  high  time  he  was  separated  from 
the  public  payroll.  He  was.  Sterling  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
a  little  over  500.  He  carried  Jefferson  county  by  a  majority  of  ex¬ 
actly  thirty-six  and  the  result  in  Lewis  county  was  almost  a  tie,  but 
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the  St.  Lawrence  county  Federalists  swung  to  a  man  behind  Sterling 
and  gave  him  a  majority  of  five  hundred  in  that  county. 

To  show  how  closely  contested  the  election  was  in  Jefferson 
county,  the  vote  by  towns  in  the  1820  congressional  election  is  given : 

Sterling  Keyes 


Adams 

Antwerp  _ 

Brownville 

Champion 

Ellisburg 

Henderson 

Hounsfield 

LeRay _ 

Lorraine  _ 

Lyme _ 

Pamelia _ 

Rodman  _ 

Rutland _ 

Watertown 
Wilna  ___ 


151 

151 

125 

97 

174 

121 

155 

110 

242 

159 

120 

104 

307 

93 

35 

254 

97 

54 

94 

46 

21 

143 

36 

130 

76 

177 

161 

201 

41 

43 

1933 

1897 

EARLY  AMUSEMENTS  AND  COSTUMES 

But  life  in  Northern  New  York  in  the  twenties  had  a  lighter  side. 
Occasionally  a  circus,  or  a  “caravan,”  to  use  the  expression  of  the 
time,  would  rumble  into  town,  pitch  its  tent  and  show  for  one  to 
two  days.  One  such  early  circus  was  described  as  possessing  a 
“grand  carnival  of  living  animals,”  which  included  a  lion,  a  tiger, 
a  leopard,  a  jaguar  and  “the  celebrated  camel.”  Very  rarely  there 
came  a  play,  as  for  example  the  five-act  drama,  “The  Stranger,  or 
Misanthropy  and  Repentance,”  to  which  is  appended  the  much  ad¬ 
mired  comic  farce  in  two  acts,  called  the  ‘Spoiled  Child,’  ”  which 
showed  in  Watertown  in  1819. 

“Select  schools”  for  girls  were  being  announced  in  some  of  the 
larger  villages  where  the  daughters  of  the  pioneers  might  learn  a 
little  history,  geography  and  logic  and  considerable  music,  painting 
and  French.  Board  was  usually  furnished  at  the  school  or  nearby 
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for  $1.50  to  $2  a  week.  Other  prices  were  in  proportion.  A  servant 
girl  received  seventy-five  cents  a  week,  a  skilled  workman  $1.50  a 
day.  Butter  cost  from  eight  to  twelve  cents  a  pound,  potatoes  sold 
at  eighteen  cents  a  bushel  and  wood  at  $1.50  a  cord. 

Men  in  their  Sunday  best  wore  bell-shaped  beaver  hats,  long¬ 
tailed  coats  of  blue  or  green,  often  with  large  gilt  or  pearl  buttons, 
immense  stocks  and  tight-fitting  pantaloons.  Here  and  there  an 
old-fashioned  man  still  wore  the  knee  breeches  and  buckled  shoes 
of  the  Revolutionary  era  as  did  the  Rev.  Isaac  Clinton,  principal  of 
Lowville  Academy,  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  women  wore  close- 
fitting  hats  resembling  turbans,  often  with  long  plumes,  and  long, 
golden  chains,  if  they  could  afford  them.  The  Oriental  influence  pre¬ 
vailed  in  women’s  apparel  for  the  moment. 

The  changing  fashions  and  customs  drew  comment  from  the  con¬ 
servatives.  Girls  were  represented  as  being  frivolous  and  untrained 
in  the  domestic  arts.  A  rhymster  in  an  early  Northern  New  York 
newspaper  deplored  the  passing  of  the  old  regime  in  the  following, 
crude  verse: 

“I  do  respect  those  golden  days  when  fashion  was  inclined 

To  make  her  vot-ries  wear  their  coats  with  pocket  holes  behind ; 

Alas,  they’ve  passed  with  time  away — those  halcyon  days  are 
o’er, 

And  now  men  dote  on  green,  frock  coats,  with  pocket  holes 
before. 

The  women,  too,  have  taken  the  cue,  and  wear  their  chains  of 
gold; 

Oh,  for  the  lads  like  our  old  dads,  who  lived  in  time  of  yore.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  TOWNS 


THE  BOOM  WHICH  FOLLOWED  THE  WAR  OF  1812,  DOUBLING  THE  POPULA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  COUNTIES — THE  OSWEGO  CANAL 
AS  AN  AGENCY  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OSWEGO  COUNTY— WATER- 
TOWN  AND  JEFFERSON  COUNTY — THE  SETTLED  TOWNS  OF  LEWIS — ST. 
LAWRENCE  AND  FRANKLIN  COUNTY  TOWNS. 

The  1820s  brought  boom  days  to  Northern  New  York.  The  whole 
section  was  growing  rapidly,  even  though  the  “gazeteers”  still  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  northern  tier  of  counties  as  the  “remote  counties.” 
Jefferson  county  with  its  rich  farming  lands,  its  water  power  and 
its  rapidly  growing  villages  profitted  most  from  the  period  of  pros¬ 
perity  following  the  War  of  1812,  its  population  increasing  from 
15,000  in  1810  to  over  34,000  in  1820.  But  the  entire  North  Country 
shared  and  by  1820  the  population  of  the  five  counties — Jefferson, 
St.  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Franklin  and  Oswego — aggregated  75,949, 
more  than  double  that  of  1810.  St.  Lawrence  county,  with  a  fringe 
of  substantial  settlements  along  the  St.  Lawrence  river  from  Louis¬ 
ville  to  Morristown  and  prosperous  villages  developing  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  Turnpike  in  the  back  country,  had  a  population  of 
over  16,000.  Lewis,  with  some  of  its  settlements  now  a  quarter  of 
a  century  old,  had  a  population  of  over  9,000,  compared  with  6,000 
in  1810.  The  new  county  of  Oswego  had  a  population  of  12,364. 

The  time  has  come  in  this  history  to  present  a  picture  of  the 
Northern  New  York  of  the  twenties  and  the  thirties,  county  by 
county  and  town  by  town,  not  with  the  idea  of  giving  a  detailed  his¬ 
tory  of  each  of  the  individual  towns,  because  that  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  but  with  the  intention  of  presenting  to 
the  reader  the  North  Country  of  that  day  as  a  traveler  might  have 
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seen  it  had  he  rode  from  Constantia  on  the  south  to  Malone  on  the 
north. 

OSWEGO  COUNTY 

When  Oswego  county  was  created  in  1816,  it  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  towns :  Hannibal,  Scriba,  New  Haven,  Volney,  Mexico,  Rich¬ 
land,  Redfield,  Williamstown  and  Constania.  In  1818,  Orwell  was 
formed  from  Richland,  including  within  its  boundaries  the  present 
towns  of  Orwell  and  Boylston,  and  the  towns  of  Oswego  and  Granby 
were  formed  from  Hannibal.  Oswego  county  today  has  twenty-two 
towns,  those  in  addition  to  the  ones  listed  above  being :  Albion, 
Amboy,  Boylston,  Hastings,  Minnetto,  Palermo,  Parish,  Sandy  Creek, 
Schroeppel  and  West  Monroe.  In  addition  it  has  of  course  the  cities 
of  Oswego  and  Fulton. 

The  village  of  Oswego  had  prior  to  1816  been  half  in  Oneida 
county  and  half  in  Onondaga,  so  now  it  was  half  in  the  town  of 
Oswego  and  half  in  the  town  of  Scriba,  the  Oswego  river  being  the 
dividing  line  in  each  case.  The  village  was  not  incorporated  until 
1828  and  the  two  sections,  one  on  either  side  of  the  river  and  con¬ 
nected  by  ferry,  were  referred  to  as  East  Oswego  and  West  Oswego. 
Oswego,  however,  was  commercially  important  and  already  its  harbor 
was  crowded  with  sloops,  schooners  and  now  and  then  a  steam  boat. 
It  was  not  until  1822  that  the  first  bridge,  connecting  East  and  West 
Oswego  was  constructed.  Oswego’s  first  newspaper  had  been  the  Os¬ 
wego  Gazette,  established  in  1817,  but  its  life  was  short  and  soon  it 
was  succeeded  by  the  Oswego  Palladium,  established  in  1819,  which 
continues  to  this  day.  Townsend,  Bronson  &  Company  and  Matthew 
McNair  were  engaged  in  the  forwarding  business  and  the  amount  of 
commerce  passing  through  the  port  of  Oswego  yearly  increased. 

Fine  residences  began  to  be  erected  in  keeping  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  village.  The  Hugunins  put  up  such  a  residence  on  Mo¬ 
hawk  street,  near  the  river.  Judge  Nathan  Sage,  now  a  permanent 
resident  of  Oswego,  being  both  postmaster  and  collector  of  the  port, 
also  built  himself  a  house.  Dr.  Coe,  Assemblyman  Theophilus  S.  Mor¬ 
gan  and  William  Dolloway  built  residences  on  the  east  side.  The 
first  light  house  was  built  in  1821  on  the  northern  side  of  the  fort. 
John  Grant,  Jr.,  had  just  been  appointed  first  judge  of  Oswego 
county  by  the  Council  of  Appointment.  Later  he  was  to  succeed 
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Judge  Sage  as  both  postmaster  and  collector.  There  were  probably 
about  500  people  living  in  the  Village  of  Oswego  in  1820  but  by 
1830,  the  population  had  increased  to  2,116,  showing  the  effect  of 
the  completion  of  the  Oswego  canal.  The  first  church,  the  Episco¬ 
pal  church,  was  built  in  1828,  and  that  same  year  the  village  was 
incorporated  with  Alvin  Bronson,  long  one  of  Oswego’s  most  prom¬ 
inent  citizens,  the  first  president. 

The  town  of  Constantia  had  a  population  of  only  767  in  1825.  The 
little  village  of  Constantia,  which  had  its  name  changed  from  Rot¬ 
terdam  about  1813,  contained  a  few  houses  and  the  fine  residence  of 
George  Scriba,  the  landowner,  now  all  but  bankrupt.  In  1810  there 
were  only  twenty-six  men  in  the  town  qualified  to  vote  and  in  1816 
but  sixteen  votes  were  cast  in  the  town  for  governor.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  only  property  owners  could  vote  at  that 
time. 

The  town  of  Granby,  as  we  have  seen,  was  organized  in  1818, 
with  Elijah  Mann,  Jr.,  as  the  first  supervisor.  A  petition  was  im¬ 
mediately  sent  to  the  state  legislature  asking  that  the  name  of  the 
town  be  changed  to  De  Witt  out  of  compliment  to  the  surveyor  gen¬ 
eral,  but  the  petition  was  not  allowed.  Seth  Camp  was  supervisor 
in  1820,  but  Elijah  Mann,  Jr.,  was  again  elected  the  following  year. 
The  town  of  Granby  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Military  Tract  and 
Major  Lawrence  Van  Valkenburgh  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers,  es¬ 
tablishing  the  tavern  which  has  already  been  referred  to  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  occasions.  Settlements  were  made  in  this  town  as  early  as 
1792,  but  most  of  the  pioneers  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
A  number  of  settlers  came  in  about  1800,  however,  among  them 
Daniel  Webster,  Luke  Montague  and  Peter  Hugunin,  and  in  1805 
Barnet  Mooney  and  Abraham  Barnes.  Mooney  became  a  very  prom¬ 
inent  man,  serving  in  the  assembly  from  Onondaga  county  in  1809, 
1810,  1812  and  1814.  In  1816,  when  Oswego  county  was  erected,  he 
was  made  the  first  judge  of  the  county. 

Following  the  War  of  1812  there  was  a  flood  of  settlement.  Ben- 
jah  Bowen  settled  in  the  locality  which  has  since  been  known  as 
Bowen  Corners.  In  1818  Seth  Williams  settled  in  Williams  Corners, 
later  Granby  Center.  First  settlements  were  made  at  West  Granby, 
then  Camp’s  Mills,  in  1819.  Seth  Camp  was  the  first  settler.  In  1820 
the  town  contained  555  inhabitants.  Oswego  Falls  Village  was  long 
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known  as  Phillipsville  from  its  founder,  Asa  Phillips.  There  was  no 
religious  organization  in  the  town  until  1838  when  St.  Luke’s  Epis¬ 
copal  Mission  was  formed. 

The  town  of  Hannibal  was  erected  in  1806  as  a  town  of  Onondaga 
county,  and  when  the  county  of  Oswego  was  formed  in  1816,  the 
town  included  all  of  Oswego  county  west  of  the  Oswego  river.  In 
1797  there  were  about  fifteen  residents  in  the  district.  The  first 
town  meeting  was  held  at  McNair’s  Tavern  in  Oswego  village  in 
April,  1806,  and  William  Vaughan  was  elected  supervisor.  Barnet 
Mooney  was  supervisor  in  1816.  When  the  town  of  Granby  was 
erected,  his  residence  was  in  that  town.  Up  until  1805  the  family 
of  Thomas  Sprague  seem  to  have  been  the  only  residents,  but  in  1805 
a  number  of  pioneers  arrived  including  Joseph  Weed,  Watson  Earl, 
Israel  Messenger,  George  Cotton  and  Sterling  Moore.  In  1820  there 
were  935  inhabitants  in  the  town.  There  was  a  school  at  Hannibal 
Center  as  early  as  1810.  The  first  building  in  the  village  of  Hannibal 
was  a  log  house  erected  in  1808  and  kept  as  a  tavern  by  Henry  Jen¬ 
nings.  Other  houses  were  soon  erected  around  the  old  tavern  and 
by  1815  Hannibal  Village  was  quite  a  settlement.  Amos  Field  put 
up  a  frame  hotel  that  year.  The  growth  of  the  village  was  rapid  and 
by  1829  Hannibal  had  two  churches,  Presbyterian  and  Baptist,  two 
schools,  a  couple  of  lawyers  and  a  couple  of  doctors.  One  reason  for 
the  growth  of  Hannibal  was  because  it  was  a  stopping  place  on  the 
stage  route  between  Oswego  and  Rochester  and  Oswego  and  Au¬ 
burn,  and,  as  a  result,  drew  considerable  business. 

Mexico,  as  has  been  stated,  was  the  first  of  the  towns  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  limits  of  Oswego  county  to  be  erected.  The  following  towns  have 
at  various  times  been  erected  from  the  original  town  of  Mexico: 
Camden,  Vienna  and  Florence,  Lowville,  Turin,  Champion,  Water- 
town,  Rutland,  Hounsfield,  Redfield,  Ellisburg,  Henderson,  Lorraine, 
Worth,  Williamstown,  Amboy,  Richland,  Albion,  Boylston,  Orwell, 
Sandy  Creek,  Volney,  Scriba,  Shroeppel,  Palmero,  Constantia,  Hast¬ 
ings,  West  Monroe,  New  Haven  and  Parish,  thirty  in  all.  In  1820  the 
town  of  Mexico  had  been  reduced  to  not  far  from  its  present  limits 
and  David  Burham  was  serving  as  supervisor.  The  first  settlement 
in  the  present  town  of  Mexico  seems  to  have  been  made  as  early  as 
1795.  By  1798  there  seems  to  have  been  thirteen  heads  of  family 
living  in  the  present  town.  Silas  Town,  the  celebrated  Revolutionary 
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war  spy,  was  the  first  settler  on  the  site  of  Mexico  village,  coming 
there  about  1800  but  he  removed  to  Vera  Cruz,  Mr.  Scriba’s  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  lake  shore.  He  died  in  1806  at  the  home  of  Reuben  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  his  remains  are  buried  on  what  has  ever  since  been  known 
as  Grave  Island  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Salmon  creek.  A  monument 
was  erected  to  his  honor  there  in  1871.  Reuben  Hamilton  was  a 
prominent  settler  of  the  town  at  the  early  date.  Calvin  Tiffany  and 
Phineas  Davis  also  settled  early.  The  first  town  meeting  within  the 
present  limits  of  Mexico  was  held  at  Tiffany’s  log  tavern  and  also  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Oswego  county  board  of  supervisors.  At  the 
time  of  the  war  of  1812  Mexico  village  was  a  flourishing  place  with 
a  dozen  log  houses  and  the  Masonic  lodge  was  meeting  in  Shubael 
Alfred’s  frame  house  as  early  as  1807.  Captain  Daniel  Murdock 
erected  a  frame  tavern  in  1811  and  long  conducted  it.  By  1820  there 
was  a  store,  ashery  and  distillery.  In  this  town  was  erected  the 
first  church  building  in  Oswego  county,  the  little  Baptist  church  at 
Colosse,  finished  in  1824.  It  was  first  known  as  the  Baptist  Church  of 
Mexico  and  Rev.  Gamaliel  Barnes  was  the  first  pastor. 

New  Haven  was  taken  from  Mexico  just  before  the  organization 
of  Oswego  county.  Sixty-five  votes  were  cast  in  the  first  town  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  1814,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  population  of  the  town 
at  that  time.  David  Easton  was  elected  supervisor  and  the  supervi¬ 
sor  in  1820  was  Orris  Hart.  The  first  permanent  settlements  in  the 
town  appeared  to  have  been  made  about  1800  and  Solomon  Smith  is 
said  to  have  built  the  first  log  house  in  the  town  limits.  Captain 
Gardner  Wyman,  who  commanded  a  militia  company  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  Eleazer  Snow  were  early  settlers.  David  Easton,  who  later 
became  the  first  supervisor,  settled  in  1805.  Andrew  Place  kept  an 
early  inn.  Ezra  May  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  New  Haven  vil¬ 
lage  and  opened  up  a  tavern  there  in  1810.  He  had  been  a  pilot  in 
Commodore  Chauncey’s  fleet  during  the  War  of  1812.  Anson  Drake 
kept  a  store  there  at  an  early  date,  but  in  1816  he  was  succeeded  by 
Orris  Hart. 

Orwell  was  formed  from  Richland  the  year  after  Oswego  county 
was  erected,  1817,  and  at  that  time  included  of  course  the  present 
town  of  Boylston.  The  first  pioneers  found  their  way  to  the  town  by 
following  the  Salmon  river.  John  Reynolds  was  elected  the  first  su¬ 
pervisor  and  he  served  for  fourteen  consecutive  years.  The  first  set- 
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tiers  seem  to  have  come  about  1806  and  are  said  to  have  been  Fred¬ 
erick  Eastman  and  Jesse  Merrill.  Captain  George  W.  Noyes  came 
about  1807  and  located  at  what  is  now  Orwell  village.  Timothy 
Balch  erected  a  log  house  in  1809  at  Orwell  Corners  and  soon  was 
running  a  famous  tavern.  Eli  Strong,  who  had  first  settled  at  Red- 
field,  came  to  Orwell  and  served  as  postmaster  of  the  village  for 
twenty-four  years.  In  1820  the  population  of  the  town  was  488.  In 
that  year  there  were  only  two  or  three  log  houses  at  Orwell  Village 
and  no  store. 

The  early  history  of  the  town  of  Oswego  is  of  course  involved 
with  that  of  Oswego  village.  The  town  was  erected  from  Hannibal 
in  1818.  Eleazer  Perry  was  elected  the  first  supervisor.  Asa  Rich, 
who  settled  in  Fruit  Valley,  in  1797  was  certainly  the  first  settler. 
It  is  recorded  that  he  formally  christened  the  place  Union  Village, 
breaking  a  bottle  of  wine  as  a  part  of  the  ceremony.  Other  early  set¬ 
tlers  were  Reuben  Pixley,  Daniel  Burt,  Eleazer  Perry,  Jacon  Thorpe 
and  Jonathan  Buell.  Union  Village  was  quite  a  promising  place  in 
1820,  with  a  tannery,  a  tavern  and  a  post  office.  At  Minetto  was 
little  else  than  the  tavern  of  Mrs.  Petsey  Pease  at  this  date. 

Redfield,  as  we  have  seen,  was  erected  in  1800  from  Mexico,  and 
was  early  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  due  in  no  small  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  energy  of  Captain  Nathan  Sage,  the  land  agent.  Luke 
Winchell  was  the  first  supervisor  of  the  town.  Redfield  village,  first 
known  as  Center  Square,  was  laid  out  by  the  proprietors  as  early  as 
1800.  Soon  there  were  two  taverns,  one  conducted  by  David  Butler 
and  the  other  by  Col.  Amos  Johnson.  Here  as  we  have  seen  was 
organized  the  first  church  in  the  county,  a  Presbyterian  society,  with 
Rev.  Joshua  Johnson,  brother  of  the  innkeeper,  as  the  pastor.  The 
state  road  from  Rome  to  Sackets  Harbor  gave  Redfield  great  im¬ 
portance  and  although  never  a  large  town  in  population  it  was  an 
influential  one.  In  1820  there  were  336  inhabitants  in  the  town.  In 
the  early  days  the  town  of  Redfield  was  the  Democratic  stronghold  of 
the  county.  In  1801  Clinton,  the  Republican  (Democratic)  candi¬ 
date,  received  24  votes  in  Redfield  and  Van  Rensselaer,  Federalist 
none.  In  1804  Morgan  Lewis  received  fifty  votes  for  governor  and 
Aaron  Burr,  none.  In  1810  Tompkins  received  fifty-four  votes  in  the 
town  for  governor  and  Platt,  Federalist,  three.  And  in  1813  when 
practically  every  town  in  the  North  Country  went  Federalist,  Tomp- 
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kins  received  fifty-seven  votes  and  Van  Rensselaer,  Federalist,  only 
two. 

Richland  was  set  off  from  Williamstown  in  1807,  then  including 
the  present  towns  of  Sandy  Creek,  Orwell,  Boylston,  Albion  and  a 
part  of  Mexico.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  the  house  of 
Ephraim  Brewster,  near  Pulaski  village,  in  1807  and  Joseph  Hurd 
was  elected  the  first  supervisor.  Simon  Meacham  served  as  supervi¬ 
sor  for  many  years  in  the  twenties  and  before.  The  first  settlers 
were  Nathan  Tuttle  and  Nathan  Wilcox  who  settled  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Salmon  river  in  1801.  Benjamin  Winch  came  that  same  year  but 
soon  removed  to  the  site  of  Pulaski  where  he  established  the  first 
tavern  there  in  1806.  By  1820  Pulaski  was  one  of  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  villages  in  the  county,  its  prestige  increased  considerably  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  shire  village  and  had  a  court  house  and  jail.  Even 
as  early  as  1812  the  settlement  was  large  enough  to  raise  a  militia 
company  for  service  in  the  war.  That  is  the  year  that  John  S.  Davis 
became  a  resident  of  Pulaski.  He  later  became  the  first  sheriff  of 
Oswego  county,  and  together  with  Simon  Meacham  and  Ebenezer 
Young  constituted  the  building  committee  for  the  court  house.  The 
first  post  office  was  established  in  1817  under  the  name  of  Richland. 
Hiram  White  was  the  first  postmaster.  The  village  was  not  incor¬ 
porated  until  1832,  when  Abner  French  was  elected  president,  but 
prior  to  that  time  a  newspaper,  the  Pulaski  Banner,  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  there  were  several  mills.  The  Congregationalist  church,  a 
frame  structure  with  galleries,  was  erected  in  1827.  Before  1835 
Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  had  also  been  erected.  It  was  some¬ 
what  later  than  this,  in  fact  in  1836,  that  the  “city”  of  Port  Ontario 
came  into  being.  John  L.  and  Asa  C.  Dickinson,  Elias  Camp  and 
Col.  Robert  Nickles  conceived  of  a  scheme  to  build  a  city  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Salmon  river.  The  Port  Ontario  Company  was  immediately 
organized.  The  “city”  was  at  once  laid  out  with  two  public  squares, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  river.  For  a  time  lots  brought  fabulous 
figures.  In  1837  the  village  was  incorporated,  a  company  was  or¬ 
ganized  for  constructing  a  canal  and  a  newspaper  was  established. 
But  the  dreams  of  the  founders  was  never  realized.  Port  Ontario 
continues  a  quiet,  rural  hamlet  to  this  day. 

Scriba  was  formed  from  Volney  in  1811,  the  town  being  named 
of  course  in  honor  of  George  Scriba,  the  patentee,  but  not  without  the 
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opposition  of  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  who  preferred  the  name 
Boston.  Scriba  had  the  advantage  of  good  highways  from  the  first 
and  the  old  state  road  passed  through  there  as  early  as  1812.  The 
first  town  meeting  was  held  in  the  tavern  of  Hiel  Stone,  at  which 
Capt.  Henry  Potter  was  elected  the  first  supervisor.  Henry  Everts 
came  in  1798  and  was  the  first  settler.  Other  early  settlers  were 
Asabel  Bush  and  Samuel  Tiffany,  William  Burt,  the  first  justice  of 
the  peace  of  the  town,  Samuel  Jacks,  Daniel  Hail,  Hiram  Warner  and 
James  Church,  later  postmaster,  justice  of  the  peace  and  veteran 
of  the  war  of  1812.  In  1820  the  town  contained  741  inhabitants.  The 
village  of  Scriba  was  early  known  as  Scriba  Corners  and  grew  up 
around  Major  Heil  Stone’s  brick  tavern.  In  1819  the  first  store  was 
opened  by  Orrin  Stone  and  Aaron  Parkhurst  and  for  many  years 
it  was  the  only  one  in  the  town  outside  of  Oswego  village.  A  post 
office  was  established  there  as  early  as  1813,  on  the  old  Oswego- 
Utica  mail  route,  and  Major  Hiel  Stone  was  the  first  postmaster. 

The  town  of  Volney  was  erected  in  1806  from  Mexico  and  at  the 
time  of  its  creation  included  the  present  towns  of  Scriba,  Palermo, 
Volney  and  Schroeppel.  Originally  it  was  called  Fredericksburg 
from  George  Scriba’s  son,  but  the  name  was  changed  to  Volney  in 
1811.  The  first  town  meeting  of  Fredericksburg  was  held  in  the 
tavern  of  Major  Lawrence  Van  Valkenburgh,  referred  to  several 
times  before,  at  which  time  Ebenezer  Wright  was  elected  supervisor. 
The  early  history  of  the  town  has  already  been  discussed.  Besides 
the  Van  Valkenburghs,  John  Van  Buren,  cousin  of  Martin  Van 
Buren,  John  Waterhouse,  Ebenezer  Wells  and  Ebenezer  Wright 
were  early  settlers.  Most  of  the  settlers  of  the  town  in  the  early 
days  were  scattered  along  the  river  bank,  mostly  below  the  present 
city  of  Fulton,  the  place  being  celebrated,  of  course,  for  its  portage. 
Settlement  was  fairly  rapid.  In  1812  there  were  twelve  buildings  in 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Fulton,  then  being  known  as  Oswego  Falls. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  canal  was  built  that  Fulton  came  into  its 
own  as  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  county.  Some  of  the 
more  prominent  settlers  of  early  Volney  were  James  Lyon,  mer¬ 
chant  and  slave-owner;  Daniel  Falley,  who  at  one  time  owned  a 
large  part  of  the  present  city  of  Fulton  and  who  was  a  prominent 
Methodist  class-leader;  Captain  Asa  Whitney,  who  commanded  the 
Volney  company  in  the  War  of  1812;  Captain  Thomas  Hubbard; 
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Oliver  Burdick,  associate  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  and 
supervisor;  and  Joseph  Easton,  town  clerk,  supervisor  and  justice 
of  the  peace.  The  first  Methodist  church  in  Oswego  county  was 
erected  in  this  town  in  1830. 

The  town  of  Williamstown  was  erected  in  1804  from  Mexico  and 
at  that  time  included  the  present  towns  of  Richland  and  Amboy. 
Settlement  was  started  about  1801  when  Ichabod  Comstock  made  the 
first  clearing  and  Solomon  Goodwin  settled  near  him  in  the  center  of 
the  town.  Gilbert  Taylor  located  at  what  was  early  known  as  “The 
Corners”  about  a  mile  west  of  the  present  Williamstown  village.  It 
was  in  this  little  hamlet  that  the  first  town  meetings  were  held. 
Daniel  Freeman  kept  an  early  store  there.  But  Isaac  Alden  and  Dr. 
Torbert  built  mills  on  the  site  of  Williamstown  village  and  settlers 
were  soon  attracted  there.  Henry  Williams,  who  later  became  town 
clerk,  supervisor,  county  “side”  judge  and  member  of  assembly, 
settled  about  a  mile  south  of  the  present  village  at  an  early  date. 
Caleb  Carr,  who  also  later  became  a  member  of  assembly,  was  an 
early  settler.  Samuel  Freeman  kept  one  of  the  first  stores  at  “the 
Corners.”  Isaac  Alden  was  elected  the  first  supervisor  at  a  town 
meeting  held  in  1805.  A  Congregational  society  with  Rev.  William 
Stone  as  pastor,  was  formed  that  same  year.  The  village  of  Williams¬ 
town  grew  rapidly,  largely  because  of  the  location  of  the  mills  there, 
and  as  early  as  1830  had  606  residents  when  the  population  of  the 
village  of  Oswego  was  only  about  2,500.  The  first  postoffice  in  the 
town,  established  in  1813,  was  located  at  “the  Corners,”  but  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  village  of  Williamstown.  Settlement  at  Kasoag 
started  in  1810  when  William  Hamilton  built  a  saw  mill  and  dam 
at  this  point. 

Up  until  1825  Oswego  county  was  thinly  populated  and  with  few 
substantial  settlements.  Outside  of  commerce  at  Oswego  and 
Oswego  Falls  there  was  little  business  in  the  county  excepting  agri¬ 
culture.  Oswego,  Oswego  Falls,  Mexico,  Pulaski,  Williamstown, 
Colosse,  Hannibal  and  Little  Constantia — these  were  the  leading 
settlements  and  most  of  them  were  scarcely  more  than  hamlets.  It 
was  the  building  of  the  Oswego  canal  which  brought  prosperity  and 
importance  to  Oswego  county,  as  we  will  see  later.  Then  the  golden 
age  started  which  brought  wealth  to  the  county  and  made  Oswego 
the  first  city  in  all  Northern  New  York. 
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JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

In  1820  there  were  fifteen  towns  in  Jefferson  county.  The  oldest 
towns  were  Champion  and  Watertown,  both  of  which  had  been  taken 
from  Mexico  in  1800.  Then  there  was  Adams,  taken  from  Mexico 
in  1802;  Antwerp,  taken  from  LeRay  in  1810;  Brownville,  taken 
from  Leyden  in  1802;  Ellisburgh,  taken  from  Mexico  in  1803;  Hen¬ 
derson,  taken  from  Ellisburgh  in  1806 ;  Hounsfield,  taken  from  Water- 
town  in  1806;  LeRay,  taken  from  Brownville  in  1806;  Lorraine, 
erected  as  the  town  of  Malta  from  Mexico  in  1804;  Lyme,  taken  from 
Brownville  in  1818;  Pamelia,  taken  from  Brownville  in  1819;  Rod- 
man,  erected  as  Harison  from  Adams  in  1804;  Rutland,  taken  from 
Watertown  in  1802 ;  Wilna,  taken  from  LeRay  and  Leyden  in  1813 
Three  other  towns  were  erected  in  1821,  Orleans  from  Brownville, 
Philadelphia  from  LeRay,  and  Alexandria  from  Brownville  and  Le¬ 
Ray.  Clayton  was  not  created  from  Orleans  and  Lyme  until  1833 
Theresa  from  Alexandria  until  1841,  Worth  from  Lorraine  until 
1848  and  Cape  Vincent  from  Lyme  until  1849. 

Watertown  in  the  twenties  was  the  largest  village  in  the  entire 
North  Country.  A  village  census  taken  about  1820  showed  there 
were  1,220  residents,  some  149  houses,  36  shops,  fifteen  stores,  a 
number  of  mills,  a  cotton  factory  and  a  woolen  factory,  four  chair 
factories,  a  tin  factory,  a  state  arsenal,  three  school  houses  and  five 
taverns.  Moreover  three  churches  were  soon  to  be  erected,  first  the 
Presbyterian  church,  on  the  site  of  the  present  First  Presbyterian 
church,  where  for  many  years  the  Rev.  George  Boardman  held  forth 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  parishioners,  then  the  little  stone  meeting 
house  of  the  Methodists  on  Arsenal  street,  and  finally  the  Univer- 
salist  church  on  Public  Square,  then  known  as  The  Mall,  where  the 
Rev.  Pitt  Morse  long  held  sway.  Over  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
was  Williamstown,  not  yet  a  part  of  Watertown,  where  there  were 
157  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Watertown 
was  a  straggling  place,  built  around  the  Mall,  a  muddy,  hilly 
“square.”  There  were  a  few  fine  stone  houses  on  Washington,  Fac¬ 
tory  and  Court  street,  then  known  as  State  street,  but  most  of  the 
houses  were  low,  unpainted,  one-story  places,  and  a  zig-zag  rail  fence 
lined  the  southern  side  of  Arsenal  street.  But  Watertown  was  even 
then  an  important  place.  There  wasn’t  a  street  light  in  town  of 
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course  and  few  sidewalks,  but  the  village  boasted  of  two  newspapers, 
there  were  the  county  buildings  and  quite  a  group  of  citizens,  already 
beginning  to  accumulate  some  wealth.  Micah  Sterling,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  the  member  of  congress  from  the  district  and  a  lawyer  of 
considerable  note.  Also  there  were  Egbert  Ten  Eyck,  who  was  later 
to  go  to  congress;  Judge  Perley  Keyes,  the  favorite  of  Martin  Van 
Buren;  Isaac  H.  Brownson,  lawyer  and  later  also  a  member  of  con¬ 
gress;  John  and  Loveland  Paddock,  merchants  and  bankers;  Olney 
Pearce,  merchant;  Jason  Fairbanks,  deputy  United  States  marshal, 
sheriff  and  county  treasurer ;  Orville  Hungerford,  merchant  and  later 
to  become  one  of  the  leading  Democrats  in  the  state;  Philo  S.  John¬ 
son,  whose  house,  built  in  1812,  still  stands;  Norris  N.  Woodruff,  for 
years  one  of  Watertown’s  leading  citizens,  and  many  others.  The 
village  had  been  incorporated  as  early  as  1816,  the  first  president 
being  Timothy  Burr.  In  1820,  Egbert  Ten  Eyck  was  president.  Dr. 
Amasa  Trowbridge,  who  had  served  as  surgeon  in  the  War  of  1812, 
was  a  leading  physician  and  surgeon  of  these  early  days.  Other  early 
physicians  were  Dr.  I.  M.  Crawe,  Dr.  Daniel  Brainerd,  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Sterwood,  Dr.  Reuben  Goodale,  Dr.  P.  Burr  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Bragg. 
But  by  1825,  despite  the  increasing  importance  of  the  village,  Water- 
town  was  still  essentially  a  farming  village.  There  were  few  me¬ 
chanics.  The  village  was  made  up  of  small  tradespeople,  merchants 
who  gained  a  livelihood  by  catering  to  the  farmers  and  lawyers  who 
existed  on  the  numerous  small  cases  incident  to  a  farming  commun¬ 
ity.  Many  operated  small  farms  within  the  limits  of  the  village.  Cat¬ 
tle  strayed  from  the  poorly  fenced  fields  and  roamed  about  the  ill- 
kept  streets.  Hogs  left  their  pens  to  wallow  in  the  mud  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  front  yards.  The  women  spun  and  wove;  the  men  went  about 
their  “chores.”  Not  until  Levi  Beebe  built  his  great  cotton  factory 
on  Cowan’s  Island,  now  known  as  Beebe  Island,  in  1827,  did  me¬ 
chanics  flock  to  the  village  and  Watertown  begin  to  take  on  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  an  industrial  community. 

Adams,  as  we  have  seen,  was  an  early  town,  being  erected  from 
Mexico  in  1802.  The  town  was  named,  of  course,  after  John  Adams 
and  the  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Eliphalet  Ed¬ 
monds.  The  first  supervisor  was  Nicholas  Salisbury,  who  served 
from  1803  to  1813.  Salisbury  had  been  the  leader  of  the  first  group 
of  settlers  who  came  into  the  town  in  1799,  following  up  Sandy  creek 
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from  Ellisburg.  Others  in  that  company  were  Robert  Fulton,  Caleb 
Ellis,  Joel  Guile  and  Elihu  Phillips.  Solomon  Smith  and  Eliphalet 
Edmonds  settled  that  same  year.  Peter  Doxtater,  the  Indian  fighter, 
came  about  1800.  Samuel  Fox  came  that  same  year.  David  Smith 
took  a  tract  of  land  where  Adams  village  now  is  about  1801  and  built 
a  saw  mill  there.  He  gave  the  village  its  first  name,  Smith’s  Mills. 
It  is  related  that  when  the  services  of  a  physician  were  needed  in  the 
winter  of  1801-2  that  one  C.  Smith  went  on  snow  shoes  twenty-five 
miles  to  Oneida  county  to  get  one.  As  early  as  1813  Smith’s  Mills 
was  described  as  a  flourishing  village.”  The  people  were  devout 
New  Englanders  and  a  Congregationalist  church  was  established  as 
early  as  1804  and  by  1818  had  built  a  little  wooden  church.  The 
Baptists  also  organized  in  1802  and  in  1824  a  church  was  built.  The 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  organized  a  church  at  Adams  Center  in  1822. 
The  growth  of  Adams  Center  started  about  1818,  when  it  was  known 
as  Adams  Five  Corners.  Settlement  was  begun  in  Smithville  in  1804 
by  Daniel  Hardy  and  he  opened  the  first  tavern  there. 

Settlement  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river  towns  did  not  get  under  way 
much  before  the  1820s.  Farmers  had  started  taking  up  lands  along 
French  creek  about  1818  or  1819  and  in  1820  William  H.  Angel,  who 
throughout  his  life  was  always  known  as  “General”  Angel,  estab¬ 
lished  a  store  on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Clayton  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  lumber  business.  Gen.  Angel  bought  square  oak,  pine 
timber  and  staves  from  the  pioneers,  usually  paying  for  the  timber 
with  goods  from  his  store,  and  then  the  timber  was  bound  into  rafts 
and  floated  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  market.  This  “rafting”  busi¬ 
ness  was  for  many  years  the  leading  industry  of  Clayton.  Martin 
Herrick  was  an  early  settler  in  the  village  and  a  postoffice,  French 
Creek,  was  established  in  the  Angel  store.  In  1824  Vincent  LeRay, 
owner  of  the  land,  had  a  village  mapped  out  which  he  named  Cornelia, 
in  honor  of  his  wife’s  mother.  The  village  first  built  up  along  Water 
street  and  most  of  the  houses  were  of  logs.  It  is  said  that  the  first 
frame  house  was  constructed  by  Col.  James  Smith,  United  States 
customs  inspector,  in  1826.  In  1835  Clayton  had  about  forty-five 
dwellings.  The  first  church  was  erected  in  1840  by  the  Methodists 
and  Baptists,  jointly,  but  a  Catholic  society  had  been  organized  in 
1838  and  in  1842-1844  St.  Mary’s  Church  was  erected.  The  first 
church  was  replaced  by  the  present  Gothic  structure  in  1889.  The 
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firm  of  Smith  &  Merrick  took  over  Gen.  Angel’s  rafting  business  in 
1827  and  greatly  extending  it,  also  embarked  in  the  ship  building 
business.  The  name  of  Clayton  was  assumed  in  1831  from  Senator 
John  M.  Clayton  of  Delaware.  The  early  history  of  Clayton  is  a 
story  of  ship  building  and  rafting.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Civil 
War  that  Clayton  became  an  important  resort  point  as  will  be  seen 
in  a  later  chapter. 

Although  the  town  of  Alexandria  was  not  erected  until  1821, 
Alexandria  Bay  was  selected  as  a  desirable  site  for  a  village  as  early 
as  1804.  Consequently  some  years  later  when  most  of  the  land  be¬ 
longed  to  James  D.  LeRay  de  Chaumont  he  reserved  a  square  mile 
of  land  at  this  site  for  a  village.  The  first  improvements  there  were 
made  about  1818.  Mr.  LeRay  built  a  tavern  and  a  warehouse  at  the 
location  and  the  little  village  soon  attained  some  importance  as  a 
lumber  shipping  station.  The  first  grist  mill  was  erected  at  Plessis 
about  1817  by  Mr.  LeRay.  A  store  was  erected  in  1820  but  as  late 
as  1830,  only  four  families  resided  there.  Redwood  was  not  settled 
until  about  1833.  The  later  history  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  towns, 
when  the  Thousand  Islands  came  into  fame  as  one  of  the  great  play¬ 
grounds  of  the  continent,  is  treated  in  the  chapter  entitled  “The  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  Resort  Region.” 

Antwerp  had  a  population  in  1820  of  1,319.  Although  the  town 
was  not  erected  until  1810,  the  village  of  Indian  River,  which  later 
came  to  be  known  as  Antwerp,  was  quite  a  little  hamlet  even  before 
that  time.  It  is  supposed  that  the  first  settler  in  the  town  was  Cap¬ 
tain  William  Lee,  who  built  a  tavern  three  miles  north  of  the  present 
Antwerp  village  on  the  old  state  road.  Gen.  Lewis  R.  Morris  at  this 
time  owned  the  town  and  he  caused  to  be  built  a  saw  mill  on  the  site 
of  the  village  of  Antwerp  in  1806.  It  seemed  to  be  an  ideal  site  for 
a  village,  being  the  point  where  the  state  road  crossed  the  river. 
Moreover  roads  were  soon  opened  to  Philadelphia  and  to  Gouverneur. 
Some  early  settlers  were  Peter  Vrooman,  John  Jenison,  John  C. 
Foster,  David  Coffeen,  William  Fletcher,  Richard  McAllaster,  Wil¬ 
liam  McAllaster  and  Daniel  Sterling.  In  1808  when  David  Parish, 
referred  to  in  an  earlier  chapter,  made  extensive  land  purchases  in 
the  north  he  bought  29,033  acres  in  this  town.  The  two  great  roads 
leading  into  St.  Lawrence  county  intersected  in  this  town  and  during 
the  embargo  trouble  a  company  of  troops  was  stationed  there  to 
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prevent  smuggling.  Peter  Vrooman  was  the  first  settler  on  the  site 
of  Oxbow,  coming  in  1803.  The  second  church  in  Jefferson  county 
was  built  in  the  village  of  Antwerp  by  Mr.  Parish  in  1817-18.  It 
was  a  fine,  little  brick  structure  and  intended  for  the  use  of  all  de¬ 
nominations.  The  Presbyterian  society  was  the  first  to  organize. 

The  town  of  Brownville,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  formed  from 
Leyden  in  1802  and  within  a  year  or  two  the  village  of  Brownville 
was  quite  an  important  settlement,  carrying  on  a  flourishing  business 
with  Montreal.  Jacob  Brown  was  the  guiding  spirit  in  those  early 
days,  ably  assisted  by  such  men  as  John  W.  Collins,  for  many  years 
a  supervisor;  John  Brown,  Peter  Pratt,  Samuel  Brown  and  Samuel 
Starr.  By  1820  the  village  contained  some  sixty  houses,  about  300 
inhabitants,  a  stone  hotel,  the  Brownville  Hotel,  a  stone  church,  a 
cotton  factory  of  1,000  spindles,  a  nail  factory,  various  mills,  two 
distilleries,  a  school  house  and  several  stores.  Goorge  Brown,  Jr., 
was  supervisor  from  1819  to  1820  and  Hoel  Lawrence  from  1821  to 
1828,  inclusive.  As  early  as  1802  the  first  bridge  was  built  at  Brown¬ 
ville  at  a  cost  of  $1,000.  Until  the  public  buildings  were  located  in 
Watertown,  Brownville  was  the  most  progressive  and  prosperous 
settlement  in  the  county.  The  Black  River  Navigation  Company  had 
been  organized  in  1810  and  wooden  locks  were  built  in  1815,  per¬ 
mitting  navigation  of  the  river  to  the  lake.  The  village  was  not  in¬ 
corporated  until  1828,  when  Thomas  Loomis,  Jr.,  Hoel  Lawrence, 
George  Brown,  Peleg  Burchard  and  Tracy  S.  Knapp  were  elected 
trustees.  The  Brownville  Manufacturing  Company,  already  referred 
to,  was  incorporated  in  1814  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  cloth.  A  factory  was  erected 
and  operation  started  but  within  a  year  or  two  the  factory  was  closed. 
It  was  reopened  in  1831  under  the  name  of  the  Brownville  Cotton 
factory  and  continued  in  operation  for  some  years.  The  settlement 
of  Dexter,  early  known  as  Fish  Island,  was  later,  and  in  1837  the 
place  contained  only  a  dozen  houses.  The  Brownville  Presbyterian 
church  was  organized  in  1818  and  a  stone  church  built  in  1820. 
Rev.  Noah  M.  Wells  was  the  first  pastor.  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  church 
was  organized  in  1826  with  Rev.  William  Linn  Keese  as  rector. 

Much  of  the  early  history  of  Champion,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  towns  in  the  entire  north,  has  already  been 
given.  Champion  experienced  its  heyday  prior  to  the  selection  of 
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Watertown  as  the  county  seat.  Like  Brownville,  Champion  had 
visions  of  being  selected.  If  one  county  had  been  agreed  upon  at  the 
Denmark  meeting  instead  of  two,  probably  Champion  would  have 
been  chosen.  But  the  decision  to  erect  two  counties  and  the  selection 
of  Watertown  as  the  county  seat  of  Jefferson  county  ended  Cham¬ 
pion’s  dreams  of  greatness.  Its  lawyers  flocked  to  the  county  seat. 
Champion  became  a  quiet  rural  hamlet,  distinguished  then  as  today 
for  its  fine,  stone  houses  and  its  atmosphere  of  peaceful  charm.  The 
town  had  a  high  intellectual  standard.  Here,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
built  the  first  church  in  all  Jefferson  county,  and  here  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Dutton  settled  for  a  record  pastorate,  always  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  students  to  whom  he  taught  Latin  and  Greek.  Noadiah 
Hubbard,  that  pioneer  of  the  pioneers,  was  the  first  supervisor  of  the 
town,  even  when  it  was  a  town  of  Oneida  county,  and  he  served  for 
fourteen  years.  In  1818  he  was  elected  for  two  years  more  and  again 
in  1822  he  was  selected  and  served  for  the  next  four.  Wrote  Noadiah 
Hubbard  many  years  after,  referring  to  the  early  days  of  Champion : 
“Perhaps  there  was  never  a  more  intelligent  and  interesting  people 
congregated  together  in  an  obscure  little  inland  town,  than  in  this, 
within  a  few  years  of  its  first  settlement.” 

Lyman  Ellis  was  the  energetic  character  responsible  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Ellisburg.  The  town  was  erected  from  Mexico  in  1803.  The 
first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Ellis  and  Edward 
Boomer,  long  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  town,  was  elected  supervisor. 
Early  settlers  of  prominence  were  Caleb  Ellis,  Amos  B.  Noyes,  Jere¬ 
miah  Mason,  Samuel  Rhodes,  Benjamin  Boomer,  Matthew  Boomer 
and  Timothy  Harris.  There  is  something  of  a  question  as  to  which 
settled  first  in  the  limits  of  the  present  Jefferson  county,  Noadiah 
Hubbard  of  Champion  or  Lyman  Ellis  of  Ellisburg.  However  that 
may  be,  certainly  Ellis  was  the  first  settler  to  raise  corn  and  potatoes 
in  that  territory.  Ellisburg  village  contained  several  mills  and  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  houses  as  early  as  1813.  It  was  originally  called  Ellis 
village.  Belleville  was  also  early  settled,  Metcalf  Lee,  Joshua  Free¬ 
man,  Martin  Barney  and  the  McCumbers  being  early  settlers,  but 
did  not  receive  its  present  name  until  after  the  War  of  1812.  Prior 
to  that  it  had  been  known  as  Hall’s  Mills  from  Giles  Hall.  It  was 
in  Belleville  that  Union  Academy,  which  became  one  of  the  best 
known  educational  institutions  in  the  North  Country,  was  early  lo- 
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cated.  Woodville  received  its  name  from  the  Wood  brothers,  Ebenezer, 
Ephraim  and  Jacob,  who  settled  in  1803.  The  present  village  of 
Pierrepont  Manor  was  settled  by  Joseph  Allen,  Pardon  Earl  and 
Arnold  Earl  about  1802;  Mannsville  was  settled  later  by  David  I. 
Andrus,  as  agent  for  Samuel  Wardwell  of  Rhode  Island,  to  the  land 
owner .  In  the  twenties  Mannsville  had  a  cotton  factory,  three  stories 
high,  which,  however,  was  consumed  by  fire  after  three  years  of 
operation.  The  Baptists  were  the  first  to  form  a  church  in  the  town 
and  in  1819  a  union  meeting  house  was  erected,  costing  about  $3,300. 

Henderson,  as  we  have  seen,  was  formed  from  Ellisburg  in  1806. 
Jesse  Hopkins  was  elected  the  first  supervisor.  He  was  the  agent  of 
William  Henderson,  who  owned  the  township,  and  served  as  super¬ 
visor  of  the  town  until  1810.  In  1809  among  those  living  in  the  town 
were  A.  Jones,  R.  Favel,  Jeremiah  Harris,  Horace  Heath,  Samuel 
McNitt,  Amos  Hart,  Daniel  Hardy,  Benjamin  Hammond,  Samuel 
Jones,  Daniel  McNeil,  Martin  T.  Morseman,  Appleton  Skinner,  Asa 
and  Ira  Smith,  Samuel  Foster,  William  Waring,  William  White, 
Daniel  Pierce,  John  B.  Carpenter  and  Thomas  Bull.  The  importance 
of  Henderson  Harbor  as  a  commercial  site  was  early  realized  and  a 
site  for  a  village  was  laid  out  there  to  be  known  as  Naples.  Here 
Mr.  Hopkins  erected  a  house  and  later  a  large  school  house  was 
erected.  Henderson  village  was  early  called  Salisbury  Mills  after 
Lodowick  Salisbury,  an  early  settler. 

Hounsfield  was  organized  from  Watertown  in  1806  and  Augustus 
Sacket  was  elected  the  first  supervisor.  It  is  Augustus  Sacket,  of 
course,  who  gave  his  name  to  Sackets  Harbor.  In  1802  there  were 
thirty  families  living  in  the  vicinity.  Elisha  Camp  became  the  resi¬ 
dent  agent  in  1804  and  was  for  many  years  a  leading  citizen  of  the 
town.  During  the  War  of  1812  Sackets  Harbor  became  known  far 
and  wide  and  after  the  war  its  prosperity  continued.  Especially  was 
Sackets  Harbor  a  place  of  commercial  importance  in  those  days  and 
as  has  been  related  the  first  steamship  ever  to  sail  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  Ontario,  was  built  and  launched  from  this  port.  A  Presbyterian 
society  was  organized  in  1816  and  in  1818  a  church  was  constructed. 
Christ’s  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in  1821  and  the  corner  stone 
of  the  quaint  old  church,  which  still  stands,  was  laid  in  1823. 

The  town  of  LeRay  was  erected  in  1806  from  Brown ville.  It 
derives  its  name,  of  course,  from  James  D.  LeRay  de  Chaumont,  the 
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great  French  landowner.  James  Shurtliff  was  the  first  supervisor. 
The  first  settlers  were  Joseph  Child,  Benjamin  Kirkbride,  Thomas 
Ward,  Roswell  Woodruff  and  Dr.  Horatio  Orvis.  The  first  agent  of 
M.  LeRay  was  Pierre  Joulin,  cure  of  LeRay,  but  he  was  soon  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Moss  Kent,  who  served  two  terms  in  congress  and  a  number 
of  others  in  the  state  legislature.  Kent  lived  in  the  LeRay  chateau 
at  LeRaysville  and  from  this  spacious  mansion  rode  out  through  the 
county  on  his  various  political  campaigns.  LeRaysville  was  never  a 
large  village  but  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  chateau  it  re¬ 
ceived  many  famous  visitors  in  its  early  days.  Evans  Mills  is  named 
from  Ethni  Evans,  a  millwright,  who  early  settled  there. 

Lorraine,  as  we  have  seen,  was  erected  as  the  town  of  Malta  from 
Mexico  in  1804,  its  name  being  changed  to  Lorraine  in  1808.  The 
first  town  meeting  was  held  at  John  Alger’s  tavern  and  Asa  Brown 
was  elected  the  first  supervisor.  Other  early  settlers  were  Clark 
Allen,  William  Hosford,  Warner  Flowers,  William  Hunter,  Asa 
Sweet,  Elisha  Fox  and  John  Griswold.  A  Baptist  church  was  formed 
in  1806  but  a  church  structure  was  not  built  until  1830. 

The  town  of  Lyme  was  not  erected  until  1818,  but  long  before  that 
there  were  several  flourishing  little  settlements  within  its  limits. 
Settlement  began  within  the  limits  of  the  town  in  1801  when  a 
double  log  house — a  residence  and  a  store — and  a  frame  building 
were  built  two  and  a  half  miles  up  the  Chaumont  river  on  the  west 
bank,  the  site  of  the  settlement  being  determined  by  the  cold  springs 
which  furnished  delicious  drinking  water  and  are  still  a  great  source 
of  attraction.  By  1803,  however,  this  settlement  was  abandoned  and 
the  settlers  moved  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Several  houses 
were  built  near  the  present  site  of  the  long  bridge  and  in  1812  there 
were  fifteen  families  in  Chaumont  and  on  Point  Salubrious.  In  1817 
Musgrove  Evans,  a  Quaker,  came  as  the  agent  for  James  D.  LeRay, 
the  proprietor,  a  church  was  built  and  the  first  Sunday  school  opened 
in  Lyme.  It  was  Evans  who  built  a  stone  inn  at  a  delightful  location 
overlooking  Chaumont  Bay.  Later  it  became  known  as  the  Chau¬ 
mont  House  and  has  now  been  completely  restored  and  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Congdon  of  Watertown.  It  was  Evans,  too,  who 
in  1820  built  the  so  called  Dillenbeck  house  on  the  Depauville  road. 
In  1835  Chaumont  had  thirteen  houses,  all  clustered  near  the  long 
bridge.  In  1815  John  Reed,  Clark  Northrop  and  others  built  houses 
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between  the  present  site  of  Three  Mile  Bay  and  Putnam  Hill.  In 
1835  D.  J.  Schuyler  and  William  Carlisle  opened  their  well  known 
store  at  Three  Mile  Bay  and  Asa  Wilcox  began  the  ship  building 
operations  which  made  Three  Mile  Bay  known  all  over  the  Great 
Lakes.  Dozens  of  schooners  and  brigs  were  constructed  in  the  Wil¬ 
cox  yards  in  pre-Civil  War  days.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
first  celebration  of  Independence  Day  to  occur  in  Jefferson  county 
took  place  on  Independence  Point  in  the  town  of  Lyme  in  1802. 

A  dispute  between  residents  of  two  sections  of  the  town  of 
Brownville  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  town  of  Orleans  in  1821. 
Penet  Square  was  embraced  in  this  town.  When  the  treaty  of  1784 
was  made  with  the  Six  Nations  at  Fort  Stanwix,  the  Oneidas  in¬ 
sisted  that  a  tract  of  land  ten  miles  square  anywhere  north  of  Oneida 
Lake  that  he  might  desire  be  ceded  to  Peter  Penet  by  the  state. 
Penet  selected  the  section  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Jefferson 
county  which  has  ever  since  been  called  Penet’s  Square.  The  Square 
passed  through  numerous  hands  and  titles  became  so  clouded  that 
squatters  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  settle  there.  Some  of 
the  early  settlers  seem  to  have  been  James  C.  McNett,  Henry  S. 
Nash,  Joseph  B.  Buskirk,  Jonas  Everett,  Brainard  Everett,  Isaac 
Niles,  Ebenezer  Eddy,  M.  S.  Tanner,  John  Tallman,  Lyman  Britton 
and  David  Gregg.  The  first  supervisor  was  Amos  Reed.  John  La- 
Farge,  a  Frenchman  who  had  served  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  ac¬ 
quired  a  large  portion  of  the  town  by  purchase  about  1824.  He 
proceeded  to  clear  his  title  through  ejectment  actions  and  soon  won 
the  reputation  of  being  a  stern,  uncompromising  landlord.  He  built 
himself  a  mansion  near  Perch  Lake  which  he  subsequently  had  to 
abandon  because  of  the  habit  of  disgruntled  tenants  of  shooting  out 
his  widow  panes.  Later  he  constructed  the  great  LaFarge  mansion 
near  the  present  LaFargeville,  a  wing  of  which  still  stands.  The 
village  of  LaFargeville,  first  known  as  Log  Mills,  was  settled  about 
1819  by  Dr.  Reueben  Andrus  of  Vermont.  In  1823  the  name  was 
changed  to  LaFargeville.  The  old  stone  Orleans  House,  which  still 
stands,  was  erected  by  LaFarge  about  1828  and  in  early  days  was 
a  famous  tavern.  The  first  church  at  LaFargeville  was  the  Baptist 
church.  The  society  was  organized  in  1821  and  the  church  structure 
erected  in  1837.  Stone  Mills  was  early  known  as  Collins  Mills  and 
was  originally  settled  in  1806  by  Roderick  C.  Frasier.  In  1807  came 
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Peter  Pratt.  In  1820  J.  B.  Collins  and  P.  Platt  built  a  stone  grist 
mill  which  gave  the  hamlet  its  present  name.  Omar  was  originally 
Mudge’s  Mills,  named  from  William  and  Treat  Mudge  who  erected 
a  grist  and  saw  mill  there  prior  to  1820. 

Pamelia,  erected  from  Brownville  in  1819,  got  its  name  from 
Pamelia  Williams  Brown,  the  wife  of  Gen.  Jacob  Brown.  John 
Stewart  was  the  first  supervisor.  It  is  said  the  first  location  there 
was  made  in  1799  by  two  men  by  the  name  of  Boshart  and  Kitts. 
Originally  the  north  side  of  Watertown  was  in  Pamelia  and  was 
known  first  as  Pamelia  Village  and  then  as  Williamstown.  Early 
settlers  of  the  town  were  the  Havens,  John  Gould,  J.  M.  Parish, 
Stephen  Farr,  Benjamin  Cole,  Aaron  Dresser,  John  Folts,  Smith 
Scoville,  and  David  Augsbury,  whose  stone  house  still  stands.  Pa¬ 
melia  Four  Corners  did  not  start  to  settle  until  after  the  War  of 
1812.  Aaron  Dresser  kept  the  first  tavern  there.  Later  Abram  H. 
Harger  erected  a  stone  hotel  in  the  village. 

As  early  as  1804  a  company  of  Quakers  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  the  present  town  of  Philadelphia  and  when  the  town  was 
erected  in  1821,  the  Quakers  of  course  gave  it  its  present  name. 
Cadawallader  Child,  Mordecai  Taylor  and  Samuel  Evans  made  the 
first  explorations  for  the  Quaker  purchasers  in  1804.  Mr.  Child 
made  the  first  clearing.  John  Petty  and  Daniel  Coffeen  later  moved 
into  the  tract.  Thomas  and  John  Townsend  came  in  1805  and 
others  who  came  at  that  time  were  Robert  Comfort,  Josiah  Walton, 
Thomas  Coxe  and  Daniel  Roberts.  The  first  Quaker  meeting  house 
was  erected  in  1810.  There  was  about  a  dozen  houses  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Philadelphia  in  1827  and  perhaps  seventeen  families.  Samuel 
Chase  built  the  first  tavern  in  Philadelphia,  or,  as  it  was  then  known, 
Friends  Settlement,  in  1815.  Sterlingville  came  into  prominence 
in  the  thirties  when  James  Sterling  organized  the  Sterling  Iron 
Company  and  established  a  furnace  there.  A  postoffice  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Sterlingville  in  1839. 

Rodman  was  erected  as  the  town  of  Harison  from  Adams  in 
1804,  being  named  from  Richard  Harison,  the  great  landowner. 
Simeon  Hunt  conducted  an  early  tavern  in  the  town  and  it  was 
here  that  the  first  town  meeting  was  held.  Thomas  White  was  the 
first  supervisor.  Among  the  first  settlers  were  Simeon  Hunt, 
Jonathan,  Noah  and  Aaron  Davis,  Benjamin  Thomas,  William  Rice, 
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Ebenezer  Moody,  Thomas  White,  George  H.  Thomas,  Cyrus  H.  Stone 
and  Calvin  Clifford.  It  is  from  Thomas  White  that  Whitesville,  East 
Rodman,  takes  its  name.  Abel  Cole  was  early  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  history  of  the  town  and  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1818. 
Dr.  Joseph  Woodman  was  an  early  physician  of  East  Rodman.  The 
Congregationalist  church  was  organized  in  Rodman  in  1805  and  in 
1809  Rev.  Daniel  Spear  was  installed  as  pastor  at  a  salary  of  $220 
a  year.  Known  far  and  wide  as  Father  Spear  he  served  this  one 
pastorate  fifty-seven  years.  The  first  church  was  built  prior  to  1820. 

The  town  of  Rutland  was  organized  in  1802  from  Watertown, 
the  first  town  meeting  being  held  at  the  home  of  David  Coffeen  and 
David  Coffeen  was  elected  the  first  supervisor.  Early  settlers  were 
Levi  Butterfield,  Perley  Keyes,  Amos  Stebbins,  Israel  Wright,  Abel 
Sherman,  John  Earl,  Solomon  Tuttle,  Turner  Ellis,  Thomas. M.  Con¬ 
verse,  William  Coffeen,  Thomas  Dunton.  The  town  early  came  into 
prominence,  largely  because  of  the  unusual  type  of  settlers  attracted 
there.  Abel  French,  who  became  land  agent  in  1803,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  assembly  from  Oneida  county  before  Jefferson  was  created. 
So  was  David  Coffeen.  Levi  Butterfield  kept  a  well  known  tavern. 
Abel  Sherman  became  the  first  sheriff  of  Jefferson  county  and 
Perley  Keyes  later  became  the  Democrat  leader  of  Jefferson  county 
served  as  judge  and  state  senator.  Ethel  Brownson  became  land 
agent  in  1804  and  moved  to  the  town  where  long  he  was  a  prominent 
figure.  With  him  came  David  Tyler  and  Josiah  Tyler  and  their 
families.  Ethel  Brownson  settled  in  the  center  of  the  town  and 
the  Tylers  in  the  southern  part.  Tylerville  is  named  after  them. 
Levi  Butterfield’s  inn  was  the  first  in  the  town  and  was  located 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Rutland  village.  David  Coffeen  built  the 
first  grist  mill  in  the  town  and  indeed  in  the  county  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Felts  Mills  in  1800.  John  Felt  acquired  the  property 
in  1813  and  it  is  from  him  that  the  village  takes  its  name.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  Tylerville  dates  back  to  1805  when  the  first  settlement  was 
made.  A  woolen  factory  established  here  in  1811  was  the  first  in  the 
county.  In  1817  the  machinery  was  sold  to  Daniel  Eames  for  $400 
Black  River  was  originally  known  as  Lockport  and  settlement  was 
started  there  in  1806  when  Isaac  and  Harvey  Cleveland  erected  a 
saw  mill.  The  town  of  Rutland  in  early  days  was  noted  for  its 
model  rural  school  erected  in  1836,  which  attracted  state-wide  at- 
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tention.  Moses  Eames  was  a  guiding  spirit  in  the  erection  of  this 
school.  The  Congregationalists  first  organized  a  church  society  in 
1808.  Most  of  the  residents  of  the  town  were  from  New  England 
and  brought  with  them  the  uncompromising  attitude  of  their  Puritan 
ancestors.  One  Amos  Mallory  was  objected  to  for  deacon  because 
he  had  no  wife.  The  first  church  was  erected  in  1819. 

Theresa  was  not  erected  into  a  town  until  1841  but  the  Falls 
on  Indian  river,  now  the  village  of  Theresa,  was  marked  as  a  good 
place  for  a  settlement  as  early  as  1810.  A  saw  mill  was  erected 
there  by  M.  LeRay  and  lumber  sent  down  the  river  to  Rossie  and 
Ogdensburg.  Settlement  started  at  Theresa  about  1819  and  among 
the  first  settlers  were  James  Shurtliff,  Anson  Cheeseman,  Dr.  James 
Brooks  and  Nathan  M.  Flower. 

Worth,  too,  was  a  late  town,  not  being  erected  until  1848.  It 
was  named  from  Gen.  W.  J.  Worth  of  the  United  States  army.  Set¬ 
tlements  were  made  in  1802  and  1803,  the  pioneer  coming  into  the 
territory  from  Redfield  over  the  state  road.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  on  the  site  of  Worthville  and  some  of  the  first  settlers 
were  Leonard  Bullock,  John  Griswold,  Asa  Sweet  and  John  Hough¬ 
tailing. 

The  town  of  Wilna  was  erected  in  1813  and  Thomas  Brayton  was 
the  first  supervisor.  From  the  time  the  first  pioneers  came  into  the 
Black  River  Country  no  point  was  better  known  than  the  Long 
Falls,  now  Carthage.  At  an  early  date,  as  we  have  seen,  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste  Bossuot  established  his  inn  at  Long  Falls  and  kept  the  ferry 
across  the  river.  James  D.  LeRay  de  Chaumont  soon  acquired  most 
of  the  land  in  the  town  from  the  estate  of  Henry  Boutin,  the  original 
owner.  Early  settlers  were  Elihu  Stewart,  Caleb  Fulton,  Enoch 
Griffin,  Robert  C.  Hastings  and  Henry  Lewis.  An  important  polit¬ 
ical  center  in  the  early  days  of  Wilna  was  the  old  Checkered  House, 
about  four  miles  from  Carthage.  Later  town  meetings  were  held 
at  Fargo’s,  near  where  the  St.  Lawrence  Turnpike  joined  the  Black 
river  road.  The  village  owed  its  early  growth  to  the  forge  which 
M.  LeRay  established  in  1816  at  the  same  time  as  he  completed  the 
building  of  the  dam  started  by  David  Coffeen  some  years  before. 
Later  a  number  of  tanneries  were  established.  Carthage  was  a 
port  on  the  old  Black  River  Canal  and  this  added  greatly  to  the 
commercial  importance  of  the  place,  especially  in  the  1850s.  The 
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village  was  incorporated  in  1841  and  the  first  village  president  was 
Virgil  Brooks.  The  first  board  of  trustees  consisted  of  Virgil  Brooks, 
Suel  Gilbert,  Ebenezer  Hodgkins,  Amos  Choate  and  Walter  Nimocks. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

The  population  of  Franklin  county  in  1820  was  4,439.  At  that 
time  it  consisted  of  six  towns,  Dickinson  with  a  population  of  370, 
Chateaugay  with  a  population  of  828,  Constable  with  a  population 
of  637,  Dickinson  with  a  population  of  495,  Fort  Covington  with  a 
population  of  979  and  Malone  with  a  population  of  1,130.  By  1830 
four  more  towns  had  been  added,  Brandon,  erected  in  1828  from 
Bangor;  Duane,  erected  in  1828  from  Malone;  Moira,  erected  in 
1828  from  Dickinson;  and  Westville,  erected  in  1829  from  Constable. 
Of  the  other  towns  in  the  county,  Altamont  was  not  erected  until 
1890,  Bellmont  until  1833,  Bombay  until  1833,  Brighton  until  1858, 
Burke  until  1844,  Franklin  until  1836,  Harriestown  until  1841,  Santa 
Clara  until  1888  and  Waverly  until  1880. 

Malone,  as  we  have  seen,  was  first  erected  from  Chateaugay  as 
Harison,  named  after  Richard  Harison,  the  land  owner.  The  name 
of  the  village  became  Ezraville  in  1808,  and  about  1812  Malone,  the 
same  as  the  town.  The  name,  Malone,  seems  to  have  been  given 
by  Mr.  Harison  in  compliment  to  his  friend,  Edmond  Malone,  the 
Irish  Shakespearian  scholar.  The  first  settlers  in  the  town  seem  to 
have  been  Enos,  John  and  Nathan  Wood,  who  came  about  1802.  Set¬ 
tlement  was  fairly  rapid  and  in  1804  James  Constable  found  between 
thirty  and  forty  families  residing  there.  In  1807  Malone  had  113 
voters.  Some  of  the  pioneers  were  Cone  Andrus,  Nathaniel  Blanch¬ 
ard,  Oliver  Brewster,  Ebenezer  Brownson,  first  supervisor  of  Hari¬ 
son,  first  judge  of  the  county,  surrogate,  county  clerk  and  member 
of  Assembly;  Jesse  Chipman,  one  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  and  a 
veteran  of  the  Revolution  and  Lemuel  Chapman,  later  sheriff  of  the 
county.  The  village  of  Malone  was  usually  spoken  of  as  “The  Cen- 
ter”  in  the  early  days.  When  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Parmelee  arrived  in 
1810  to  assume  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  Church,  there 
were  only  a  dozen  frame  houses  and  five  or  six  log  ones  in  the 
village.  All  was  then  dense  forest  on  both  sides  of  Main  street. 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Lowell,  describing  the  village  as  it  was  in  1824, 
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writes:  “Malone  was  a  queer,  little,  backwoods  village.  The  people 
were  colonists  from  Vermont,  so  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
seaboard  cities  that  their  manners  and  standards  were  quite  their 
own.  There  was  but  one  carpet  in  the  place/’  An  early  landmark 
of  Malone  was  the  Harison  Academy,  erected  at  a  very  early  date, 
and  built  from  timber,  cut  and  hewn  on  the  spot,  Malone  had  a 
newspaper  in  the  twenties,  the  Malone  Telegraph,  which  continued 
until  1830  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Northern  Spectator.  An 
early  Malone  tavern  was  that  of  Appleton  Foote,  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  Armory  and  was  used  as  a  hospital  during  the  War 
of  1812.  The  Miller  House,  standing  on  the  site  of  the  Glanagan 
House,  was  long  a  leading  hotel.  The  first  church  society  was  that 
of  the  Congregationalists,  organized  in  1807.  A  few  months  later 
a  Baptist  church  was  formed  and  about  1811  a  Methodist  society. 

Benjamin  Seeley  was  the  first  settler  in  Bangor,  coming  in  1806, 
and  was  followed  the  same  year  by  Joseph  Plumb.  Other  early 
settlers  were  James  and  Jehiel  Barnum,  Chester  Tullar,  Robert  Wil¬ 
son  and  Joel  Griffin.  Joshua  Dickinson  operated  an  axe  manufac¬ 
tory,  ran  a  hotel,  store  and  a  starch  mill.  Joseph  Plumb  was  the 
first  supervisor  and  continued  to  hold  office  for  four  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Noah  Moody.  West  Bangor  was  known  originally  as 
Pottersville,  probably  named  after  Levi  Potter,  who  kept  a  tavern 
there.  The  first  mills  were  built  there  by  Samuel  Silsbee  and  Joseph 
Ross.  Bangor  and  West  Bangor  developed  first,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Ogdensburg-Plattsburgh  stage  passed  through  these  vil¬ 
lages.  North  Bangor  developed  later  when  the  stage  route  was 
changed. 

Although  the  town  of  Bombay  was  not  erected  until  1833  when 
Wilson  Randall  was  elected  supervisor,  there  was  considerable  set¬ 
tlement  there  before  that  time.  The  town,  of  course,  belonged  to 
the  Hogans  and  William  Hogan  resided  there  at  various  times. 
Probably  it  was  due  to  the  Hogans  that  a  large  number  of  the  early 
settlers  were  of  Irish  birth.  Samuel  Sanborn  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers,  but  the  tide  of  settlement  did  not  really  commence  until 
about  1822.  James  Luther  had  an  early  store  at  Bombay  Corners 
and  John  Diggins  kept  a  tavern  there.  Congregational  and  Baptist 
societies  were  formed  early  but  became  broken  up.  A  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  church  was  formed  at  Hogansburgh  in  1827  following  a  visit 
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to  that  place  by  Bishop  Dubois.  It  was  the  first  Catholic  church  in 
Franklin  county  and  Rev.  John  McNulty  was  the  first  pastor. 

Chateaugay  is  not  only  the  oldest  town  in  Franklin  county  in 
point  of  erection  but  also  in  actual  settlement.  As  we  have  seen 
Benjamin  Roberts  and  Nathan  Beman  came  into  this  territory  from 
Plattsburgh  in  1796.  Before  1800,  a  number  of  settlers  had  followed 
the  trail  of  blazed  trees  into  the  town,  among  them  being  Lewis 
Ramson,  Silas  Pomeroy,  Peleg  Douglas,  Thomas  Smith,  David  Mal¬ 
lory,  Aaron  Beman,  Gates  Hoit,  and  William  Bailey.  In  1799  the 
population  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  erection  of  the  town  and 
in  1800  there  were  443  residents  of  that  town.  In  these  early  days 
Chateaugay  village  was  the  most  important  settlement  in  the  county. 
Gates  Hoit  was  a  prominent  man  and  later  became  county  clerk  and 
member  of  assembly.  William  Bailey,  land  owner  and  slave  owner, 
was  also  a  prominent  figure  in  the  early  days,  holding  many  public 
offices.  The  first  Presbyterian  service  in  the  town  seems  to  have 
been  held  at  his  house  in  1801.  Rev.  Henry  Ryan,  a  Methodist  cir¬ 
cuit  rider,  preached  in  Chateaugay  in  1802  and  in  1805  a  “class”  was 
formed.  The  Congregational  society  was  organized  in  1816  and  a 
Baptist  society  in  1817.  The  old  Franklin  House  was  one  of  the 
first  hotels  and  was  kept  by  Col.  Thomas  Smith. 

The  town  of  Constable  when  erected  in  1807  included  Westville, 
Fort  Covington,  Bombay  and  the  St.  Regis  Reservation.  By  1810 
Constable  was  the  most  populous  town  in  the  county,  but  through 
the  erection  of  Fort  Covington  it  had  a  smaller  population  in  1820 
than  in  1810.  Christopher  Austin  and  Jonathan  Hapgood  were 
probably  the  earliest  settlers,  coming  about  1800.  In  the  house  of 
Mr.  Hapgood,  the  first  town  meeting  of  Malone  was  held.  Other 
early  settlers  were  Dr.  Solomon  Wyman,  the  first  physician  in  town, 
James  Welch,  Oliver  Bell,  with  his  sons,  Samuel  and  Freeman,  Cap¬ 
tain  Asaph  Perry.  It  was  Freeman  Bell  who  kept  F.  Bell’s  Inn,  a 
headquarters  for  American  troops  in  the  War  of  1812.  Albon  Mann 
was  the  first  supervisor,  serving  from  1807  to  1810  and  again  from 
1814  to  1823.  The  first  church  was  Congregational,  formed  in  1817. 
The  northern  part  of  the  town,  near  Trout  River,  was  settled  later, 
probably  about  1820. 

Dickinson  when  created  in  1809  included  all  of  what  is  now  Ban¬ 
gor,  Brandon,  Moira,  Santa  Clara,  Altamont,  Waverly  and  a  part 
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of  Harrietstown.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  the  hamlet 
of  Brushton,  then  in  the  town  of  Dickinson,  and  S.  Pease  was  elected 
supervisor.  The  first  permanent  settlers  came  about  1810  and 
included  Jesse  and  Jotham  Rice,  Enoch  Irish,  Solomon  Ross  and 
Reuben  Cady.  Other  early  settlers  were  Reuben  Cady,  later  a  super¬ 
visor,  Samuel  Foster,  an  inn-keeper,  Erastus  Hutchins,  Benjamin 
Heath  and  Samuel  Foster.  Thomas  Meacham,  who  was  known  all 
over  the  North  for  his  prowess  as  a  hunter,  came  about  1808.  He 
killed  during  his  life,  according  to  his  own  records,  2,550  deer,  214 
wolves,  210  bears  and  77  catamounts.  Lake  Meacham  is  named  after 
him.  The  Christian  Church  at  East  Dickinson,  organized  in  1815, 
was  the  first  religious  organization  in  the  town. 

LEWIS  COUNTY 

The  population  of  Lewis  county  had  increased  from  6,433  in 
1810,  to  9,227  in  1820.  When  Lewis  county  was  erected  it  consisted 
of  five  towns,  Leyden,  erected  in  1797 ;  Harrisburgh,  erected  in  1803; 
Lowville,  erected  in  1800 ;  Martinsburgh,  erected  in  1803,  and  Turin, 
erected  in  1800.  Denmark  and  Pinckney  were  the  first  two  towns 
erected  after  the  creation  of  the  county,  Denmark  in  1807  and  Pinck¬ 
ney  in  1808.  In  1821  Watson  was  erected,  in  1828  Greig,  in  1830, 
West  Turin  and  Diana,  in  1841,  Croghan,  in  1844,  Osceola  and  in 
1848,  New  Bremen.  Highmarket,  Lewis  and  Montague  were  all 
erected  after  1850,  Montague  in  1850,  Lewis  and  Highmarket  both  in 
1852.  Lyonsdale  was  erected  later. 

Silas  Stow,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  was  the  first  land 
agent  of  Lowville,  representing  Nicholas  Low,  the  owner.  At  the 
time  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  present  town  of  Lowville,  before 
1800,  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Among  the  other  early 
settlers  were  Daniel  Kelley,  Jonathan  Rogers  and  his  children,  Ehud 
Stephens,  Jesse  Wilcox,  Philemon  Hoadley,  Zebulon  Rogers,  William 
Darrow,  Ela  Collins  and  Daniel  Gould.  Others  were  Jonathan 
Rogers,  Benjamin  Hillman,  John  Schull,  Zuriel  Waterman  and 
Mather  Bosworth.  Mr.  Stow  first  built  a  log  cabin  but  by  1802  he 
had  constructed  his  “mansion,”  a  beautiful  residence  a  little  south  of 
Lowville  village.  By  1805  when  the  county  was  erected  Lowville 
village  was  quite  a  hamlet  with  several  framed  houses,  of  which 
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Captain  Rogers’  was  said  to  be  the  first,  Preserved  Finch’s  inn,  a 
grist  mill,  a  saw  mill  and  a  couple  of  stores.  The  village  was  not 
incorporated  until  1854.  The  first  bank,  the  Bank  of  Lowville,  came 
into  existence  in  1838,  with  Isaac  W.  Bostwick  the  first  president. 
The  first  religious  society  organized  was  the  Congregationalists  who 
organized  a  church  at  Stow’s  Square  near  Lowville.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  society  was  formed  in  1818  and  a  church  edifice  constructed 
in  Lowville  that  same  year.  It  is  believed  the  Methodists  built  the 
first  house  in  the  town  exclusively  for  religious  purposes  in  1805 
and  this  little  chapel  continued  in  use  until  1822.  The  Methodists 
replaced  this  with  a  brick  church  in  1823.  In  1825  the  Baptists  con¬ 
structed  a  church,  a  society  having  been  formed  the  year  before. 
Trinity  Church,  Episcopal,  was  not  built  until  1838,  although  Bishop 
Hobart  visited  Lowville  as  early  as  1818  and  confirmed  several 
persons. 

Martinsburg  was  prosperous  from  the  first  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  Col.  Walter  Martin.  Besides  Col.  Martin,  Levi  Adams,  Ehud 
Stephens,  Truman  Stephens,  Elijah  Baldwin,  Asa  Brayton,  Chullus 
Doty,  John  and  Orin  Moore,  Silas  Conkey,  William  Miller,  John  At¬ 
water,  Joseph  Sheldon  and  Stephen  Root  were  among  the  early  set¬ 
tlers.  By  1805,  much  progress  had  been  made.  Col.  Martin’s  big 
house,  modeled  after  Johnson  Hall,  which  stands  to  this  day,  was 
completed  that  year.  There  was  a  school,  grist  mills,  saw  mills  and 
a  tavern.  By  1807  Martin  had  built  a  paper  mill,  the  first  in  all 
Northern  New  York,  and  that  same  year  the  Black  River  Gazette, 
the  first  newspaper  in  Northern  New  York,  was  established  at  Mar¬ 
tinsburg.  The  year  before,  1806,  the  first  church  north  of  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  river  was  built  in  Martinsburg.  In  fact,  no  section  of  the 
North  Country  moved  forward  with  such  rapidity  as  did  Martins¬ 
burg  in  these  early  days.  It  was,  of  course,  the  first  county  seat  of 
Lewis  county  and  the  old  clerk’s  office  still  stands  there.  A  Baptist 
church  was  erected  in  1825.  Asa  Brayton  was  the  first  supervisor, 
being  succeeded  by  Col.  Martin. 

The  first  town  meeting  of  Pinckney,  held  in  the  house  of  Stephen 
Hart,  elected  Ethan  Green  as  the  first  supervisor.  Settlement  began 
here  in  1803.  The  earliest  permanent  settlers  were  Ethan  Russell, 
John  Lucas,  Levi  and  Elisha  Barnes,  Stephen  Hart,  James  Hart,  Silas 
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Slater  and  Joel  Webb.  David  Canfield  was  the  first  settler  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Boston. 

Turin  was  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  entire  North  Country 
and  was  well  settled  when  many  other  towns  had  but  a  scattering  of 
inhabitants.  The  early  history  of  Turin  had  already  been  well  con¬ 
sidered,  but  it  may  be  said  that  among  the  more  important  of  the 
early  settlers  were  Jonathan  Collins,  whose  name  has  often  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  history,  John  Ives,  Samuel  Hall,  Zaccheus  Higby,  Seth 
Miller,  John  Salmon,  Nathan  Coe,  William  Rice,  Stephen  and  Levi 
Hart,  Major  Oliver  Bush,  Giles  Foster,  Zaccheus  Bush,  Judah  Barnes, 
Eleazer  House,  the  first  coroner  north  of  Utica  and  the  man  who  gave 
his  name  to  Houseville,  Ezra  Clapp,  who  kept  a  well  known  inn  for 
thirty  years,  and  Levi  Benedict.  The  first  church  society  was  Con¬ 
gregational,  formed  in  1802.  The  Rev.  James  Murdock  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  pastor.  The  Methodists  organized  a  society  in  1818 
and  the  following  year  built  a  church  edifice  about  three  miles  north 
of  Turin  village.  The  Baptists  organized  about  1812  under  Rev. 
Stephen  Parsons. 

Although  Watson  was  not  erected  until  1821,  settlement  was 
begun  there  as  early  as  1798  by  Eliphalet  Edmonds  and  Jonathan 
Bishop.  Isaac  Puffer,  who  later  became  a  well  known  Methodist 
circuit  rider  and  was  known  all  over  the  north  as  “Chapter  and 
Verse,”  was  also  an  early  settler  and  built  the  first  saw  mill.  James 
Talcott  Watson,  son  of  James  Watson,  the  original  proprietor,  settled 
on  the  lands  himself  but  was  supposed  to  be  mentally  incompetent 
and  made  a  failure  of  his  venture.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held 
at  the  home  of  John  Beach,  who  had  settled  in  1814,  and  Caleb  Lyon 
was  chosen  supervisor. 

In  considering  West  Turin  one  at  once  thinks  of  Constableville, 
originally  Shaler’s,  where  one  of  the  first  settlements  in  the  North 
Country  was  made.  Major  John  Ives,  his  brother  Levi,  Nathaniel 
Shaler,  the  early  proprietor,  Elisha  Scoville,  Daniel  Higby,  Levi 
Hough,  James  Miller,  Ebenezer  Allen  and  William  Hubbard  were 
among  the  first  settlers.  Elder  Stephen  Parsons,  James  T.  Ward, 
William  and  Abner  Rice,  Ebenezer  and  Elijah  Wadsworth,  Richard 
Coxe,  the  brother-in-law  of  James  D.  LeRay  de  Chaumont  and  the 
first  clerk  of  Lewis  county,  Roswell  Woodruff  and  Josiah  P.  Ray- 
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mond.  Constableville  with  its  great  mansion,  Constable  Hall  and  the 
little  church,  St.  Paul’s,  the  first  Episcopal  church  north  of  the  Mo¬ 
hawk,  only  a  mile  away,  became  early  an  important  settlement.  Col¬ 
linsville  was  also  quite  a  prosperous  little  hamlet  in  the  early  days, 
with  Jabez  Foster,  Levi  and  Homer  Collins  and  Richard  Coxe  early 
settlers.  Lyons  Falls,  known  as  High  Falls  to  the  pioneers,  was  a 
settlement  from  the  days  of  the  Castorland  colonists.  The  Baptists 
organized  a  society  early  in  the  town  and  under  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Parsons  their  church  was  the  most  thriving  in  the  town.  A  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  was  formed  in  1803.  The  first  Catholic  church  was 
St.  Michael’s,  built  four  miles  south  of  Constableville  in  1843. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

In  1820  St.  Lawrence  county  had  already  attained  a  population 
of  upwards  of  16,000  and  was  rapidly  growing.  The  construction  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Turnpike  had  opened  up  the  back  country  but  the 
settlements  along  the  St.  Lawrence  river  with  their  nearness  to  the 
Canadian  villages  and  their  accessibility  to  Montreal  were  still  the 
largest  and  most  prosperous.  Lisbon  was  of  course  the  earliest  town, 
having  been  taken  from  the  Ten  Towns  in  1801.  From  Lisbon,  Oswe- 
gatchie  was  erected  in  1802,  Massena,  in  1802,  Madrid,  in  1802,  and 
Canton  in  1808.  In  1820  St.  Lawrence  county  had  sixteen  towns. 
In  addition  to  those  mentioned  they  were  DeKalb,  erected  from  Oswe- 
gatchie  in  1806,  Fowler,  taken  from  Rossie  and  Russell  in  1815, 
Gouverneur,  taken  from  Oswegatchie  in  1810,  Hopkinton,  erected 
from  Massena  in  1805,  Louisville,  taken  from  Massena  in  1810, 
Parishville,  erected  from  Hopkinton  in  1814,  Pierpont,  taken  from 
Russell  in  1818,  Pottsdam,  taken  from  Madrid  in  1806,  Rossie,  erected 
from  Russell  in  1813,  Russell,  taken  from  Hopkinton  in  1807,  and 
Stockholm,  taken  from  Massena  in  1806.  Other  towns  erected  soon 
afterwards  were  Brasher  in  1825,  Colton  in  1843,  DePeyster  in  1825, 
Edwards  in  1827,  Fine  in  1849,  Hammond  in  1827,  Hermon  in  1830, 
Lawrence  in  1823,  Macomb  in  1841,  Morristown  in  1821,  Norfolk  in 
1823,  Pitcairn  in  1836.  St.  Lawrence  county  has  now  thirty-two 
towns.  Those  in  addition  to  the  ones  listed  above  are  Clare,  Clifton, 
Piercefield  and  Waddington. 
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Considering  first  the  older  towns  along  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
much  has  already  been  said  about  the  settlement  of  the  town  of 
Oswegatchie  and  the  villags  of  Ogdensburg  under  the  energetic  lead¬ 
ership  of  Nathan  Ford.  Ford  was  the  first  supervisor  of  the  town  and 
continued  to  serve  in  that  capacity  for  several  years.  He  was  also, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  first  judge  of  the  county  and  indeed  a  leading 
citizen  until  the  day  of  his  death.  In  1804  Ogdensburg  had  but  four 
families.  There  was  an  inn,  the  American  House,  kept  by  George 
Davis,  and  the  store  maintained  in  the  old  barracks  by  Mr.  Ford. 
The  history  of  Ogdensburg  as  a  place  of  commercial  importance  may 
be  said  to  date  from  1808  when  David  Parish  purchased  the  village 
from  the  Ogdens.  Soon  after  boat  building  started  there,  Mr.  Parish 
erected  his  store  and  warehouse  and  then  his  fine,  brick  house,  long 
the  show  place  of  the  countryside.  Ogdensburg  was  incorporated 
as  a  village  in  1817,  the  same  year  that  President  James  Monroe 
visited  there  and  a  fire  department  was  organized  in  1820.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Oswego  canal  reacted  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  Ogdens¬ 
burg  and  the  village  developed  into  an  important  port.  The  village 
of  Heuvelton  early  was  known  as  Fordsburgh  from  Nathan  Ford. 
Jairus  Remington,  a  former  clergyman,  kept  the  first  tavern  there 
about  1806.  Jacob  A.  Vanden  Heuvel  of  New  York  bought  the  vil¬ 
lage  in  1820  and  commenced  numerous  improvements. 

Madrid  was  one  of  the  four  towns  created  when  the  county  was 
incorporated  in  1802  and  at  first  included  also  Potsdam.  Joseph 
Edsall,  who  surveyed  a  goodly  portion  of  the  county,  was  the  first 
supervisor  and  a  prominent  citizen.  Although  the  locality  had 
started  to  settle  as  early  as  1793  it  was  not  until  1798  when  Edsall 
was  appointed  land  agent  that  settlement  started  in  earnest.  Some 
of  the  early  settlers  were  John  Tuttle,  Godfrey  Myers,  Jacob  Red- 
ington,  Cyrus  Abernathy,  Reuben  Field,  Henry  Erwin,  Solomon  Lins- 
ley,  Asa  Freeman  and  Jonathan  Allen.  The  village  of  Waddington 
was  originally  Hamilton,  as  we  have  seen,  and  was  early  developed 
into  an  important  point  by  the  proprietors,  the  Ogdens.  In  1813 
Hamilton  contained  135  houses  with  five  mills  and  a  few  years  later 
the  building  of  St.  Lawrence  county’s  first  church,  St.  Paul’s,  was 
started  in  the  village.  In  1820  the  town  of  Madrid  had  a  population 
of  1,930,  being  at  that  time  the  largest  town  in  the  county  in  terms 
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of  population  but  by  1830  had  dropped  to  third,  both  Oswegatchie 
and  Potsdam  outranking  it. 

Massena  was  also  settled  early,  the  first  pioneers  apparently  ap¬ 
pearing  there  in  1792.  In  1798  Amos  Lay  surveyed  large  tracts  of 
the  town  for  the  proprietors  and  real  settlement  started  that  same 
year.  Henry  Child  was  an  early  land  agent  but  he  was  soon  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Amos  Lay,  the  surveyor,  and  some  of  the  early  settlers 
were  Matthew  Perkins,  Calvin  Hubbard  and  Stephen  Reed,  who  built 
a  saw  mill  on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Massena,  Gilbert  Reed, 
who  became  the  first  school  teacher,  Leonard  Herrick,  John  Bullard, 
Elijah  Bailey,  Daniel  Robinson  and  David  Hutchins.  Amos  Lay 
was  the  first  supervisor.  Massena  Springs  early  came  into  prom¬ 
inence  for  its  waters  and  in  1822  the  first  hotel  was  erected  there. 

Although  the  town  of  Morristown  was  not  organized  until  1821, 
the  locality  was  settled  as  early  as  1804  under  the  leadership  of 
Major  David  Ford,  brother  of  Nathan  Ford,  who  erected  the  first 
house.  Arnold  Smith  kept  the  first  tavern.  Other  early  settlers  were 
David  Hill,  Horace  Aldrich,  Henry  Hooker,  John  Canfield,  Alexander 
B.  Miller  and  George  Couper,  said  to  have  been  the  first  teacher. 
Gouverneur  Morris  was  the  principal  owner  of  lands  in  the  town  and 
both  town  and  village  were  named  after  him. 

Lisbon,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  mother  town  of  St.  Lawrence 
county,  being  erected  in  1801.  Alexander  J.  Turner  was  the  first 
supervisor  coming  into  the  town  in  1800  as  agent  for  the  proprietor, 
John  Tibbets  of  Troy.  Mr.  Tibbets  came  into  the  tract  and  settled 
there  with  his  family.  He  was  the  first  town  clerk  and  his  son,  John 
Tibbetts,  Jr.,  one  of  the  first  assessors.  Andrew  O’Neal  of  Canada, 
who  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  into  the  town  in  1799,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  settler.  Other  early  settlers  were  Peter  Sharp,  Reuben 
Turner,  veteran  of  the  Revolution,  Lemuel  Hoskins,  William  Lyttle, 
Matthew  Perkins  and  Captain  John  Lyttle,  who  served  in  the  war 
of  1812. 

The  early  settlement  of  Canton  by  Stillman  Foote  and  Daniel 
W.  Church  has  already  been  discussed.  The  early  growth  of  the 
town,  despite  its  unfavorable  location  before  roads  were  opened, 
was  remarkable.  Stillman  Foote  conducted  the  first  tavern  and  an 
extremely  high  class  of  settlers  was  attracted  to  the  village  of  Can- 
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ton.  Silas  Wright,  who  later  became  one  of  the  nation’s  best  known 
statesmen,  settled  in  Canton  and  started  the  practice  of  law  prior 
to  1820.  In  1828  Canton  became  the  county  seat  and  from  that  time 
on  forged  rapidly  forward.  The  location  of  St.  Lawrence  University 
in  the  village  during  the  1850s  added  further  to  the  prestige  of  the 
community. 

The  first  settlement  in  Canton  village  was  largely  along  the  west 
side  of  the  river  where  Foote’s  tavern  was  located.  In  1828,  when 
Canton  became  the  county  seat,  it  had  about  400  population  and  the 
town  of  Canton  about  1,800.  The  old  Presbyterian  church,  a  two- 
story  building  with  square  tower  from  which  a  steeple  rose,  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  church.  The  old  brick  Universalist  Church 
was  built  about  1830.  The  Harisons,  who  had  a  county  seat  at 
Morley,  had  a  town  house  in  Canton  surrounded  by  a  high  hedge 
where  they  entertained  the  village  gentry  at  their  English  garden 
parties.  It  was  the  Harisons  who  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
building  of  the  white,  wooden  Episcopal  church,  which  Bishop 
Onderdonk  dedicated  in  1836. 

Rensselaer  Falls,  named  after  the  land  owner,  Henry  Van 
Rensselaer,  was  not  settled  until  1839,  and  originally  was  called 
Tateville.  Morley,  originally  known  as  Long  Rapids,  was  first  settled 
in  1810,  the  name  Morley  being  given  by  the  Harisons  about  1835. 
There  the  Harison  country  seat  with  cobbled  court  was  located. 

The  early  history  of  Colton  is  embraced  in  that  of  the  town  of 
Parishville  from  which  it  was  created  in  1843.  Parishville,  it  will  be 
recalled,  was  formed  from  Hopkinton  in  1814  and  is  of  course  named 
from  David  Parish,  the  great  landed  proprietor.  Daniel  Hoard  was 
Mr.  Parish’s  agent  in  this  locality  and  he  cut  a  road  from  the  Pots¬ 
dam  town  line  to  the  site  of  Parishville.  Other  early  settlers  were 
Luke  Brown,  Isaac  Tower,  Levi  Sawyer  and  Hartwell  Shattuck. 
During  the  War  of  1812  Parishville  experienced  a  considerable 
growth,  many  residents  of  the  border  towns  taking  up  their  resi¬ 
dence  there  as  being  more  remote  from  Canada.  In  1812  a  large 
tavern  was  built  in  the  village  which  became  one  of  the  best  known 
in  St.  Lawrence  county.  Located  at  a  point  where  the  St.  Lawrence 
Turnpike  crossed  the  St.  Regis  river  it  is  not  surprising  that  Parish- 
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viHe  was  a  busy  place  in  the  early  days,  especially  as  Mr.  Parish 
spent  considerable  money  there  in  improvements. 

Pierpont,  or  as  it  formerly  was  spelled  Pierrepont,  was  named 
from  Hezekiah  Beers  Pierrepont,  the  early  owner.  The  town  was 
erected  in  1818  from  both  Russell  and  Potsdam.  The  first  settler  is 
said  to  have  been  Flavius  J.  Curtis  in  1806  but  settlement  did  not 
start  in  earnest  until  the  St.  Lawrence  Turnpike  was  opened. 

Potsdam  early  became  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the 
county.  Its  settlement  by  Benjamin  Raymond  has  already  been 
touched  upon.  Mr.  Raymond  came  in  1803,  following  the  water  route 
from  Rome.  Christopher  Wilson  bought  a  140-acre  tract  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  town  in  1803,  paying  $10  down.  The  land 
sold  for  $2.50  an  acre  in  1803  but  by  1806  was  selling  for  $4  an  acre. 
William  Bullock  and  his  associate  bought  a  huge  tract  of  2,467  acres 
of  land  in  the  town  in  1804  for  $8,300  and  established  what  was 
known  as  The  Union,  a  communistic  experiment.  There  was  a  union 
store,  a  union  school  house,  a  union  blacksmith  shop  and  a  union' 
church.  The  experiment  of  common  ownership  of  the  land  was  not 
successful  and  the  men  all  took  private  titles  to  their  land  in  1810. 
A  saw  mill  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  village  of  Potsdam  in  1803 
and  a  grist  mill  the  year  after.  Mr.  Raymond  proved  to  be  an  espe¬ 
cially  able  agent,  disposing  of  some  forty-one  square  miles  of  land 
in  small  tracts  at  a  total  price  of  $125,000.  When  it  is  appreciated 
that  David  M.  Clarkson  and  Garrett  Van  Horne,  the  proprietors, 
bought  some  eighty  square  miles  for  $50,000  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Raymond’s  transactions  were  profitable  ones  for  the  owners.  It  was 
Mr.  Raymond  who  laid  out  the  village  of  Potsdam  with  its  wide 
streets,  who  served  as  first  supervisor  of  the  town  and  who  was 
responsible  for  the  founding  of  the  famous  St.  Lawrence  Academy 
at  Potsdam,  a  complete  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  chapter  on 
academies  later  in  this  book. 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  of  Potsdam  came  from  Vermont.  Lib¬ 
erty  Knowles  was  a  prominent  settler  and  became  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  St.  Lawrence  county.  He  married  a  sister  of  Judge 
Raymond  and  in  1811  built  the  first  two-story  house  in  the  village  on 
the  present  Market  street.  Sewall  Raymond,  brother  of  the  judge, 
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was  also  an  early  settler  and  in  1813  built  a  two-story  house  on  Elm 
street,  still  occupied  by  his  descendants.  In  later  years  came  Gen. 
E.  A.  Merritt,  who  became  collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York  and 
consul  general  to  London.  Herman  LeRoy,  landed  proprietor,  moved 
to  the  village  and  left  his  name  in  Le  Roy  street.  The  Clarksons 
also  moved  to  the  village  and  built  there  three  mansions  in  the  midst 
of  their  great  estate  overlooking  the  river. 

An  interesting  incident  in  the  history  of  Potsdam  is  the  socalled 
Lyman  Exodus.  In  1803  one  Azel  Lyman,  a  prosperous  tanner  of 
Potsdam,  became  convinced  that  he  ought  to  devote  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  Sunday  school  work.  He  sold  his  stone  house  and  his  business 
and  together  with  his  four  brothers  and  others,  numbering  in  all 
fifty-two  persons,  set  out  for  Illinois  in  covered  wagons.  For  nine 
weeks  they  journeyed  until  they  finally  arrived  at  their  destination, 
being  assigned  thirty-five  counties  in  the  Southern  part  of  Illinois 
where  they  established  Sunday  schools.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  former  secretary  of  state,  was  born  at  Crary 
Mills  in  the  town  of  Potsdam. 

Rossie,  erected  from  Russell  during  the  War  of  1812,  is  named 
from  Rossie  Castle  in  Scotland,  seat  of  the  Parishes,  who  owned  a 
large  part  of  the  town.  Parish  bought  the  town  from  Gouverneur 
Morris  and  James  D.  Le  Ray  in  1808  and  settlement  started  about 
that  time.  The  furnace  established  at  Rossie  by  Mr.  Parish  and 
which  was  in  operation  during  the  War  of  1812  gave  importance  to 
the  town  and  attracted  the  attention  of  President  Monroe  during  his 
tour  of  Northern  New  York  in  1817. 

The  town  of  Russell  is  named  from  Russell  Attwater,  perhaps  its 
most  prominent  early  resident.  Mr.  Attwater  bought  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  1798  and  the  first  settlements  were  made  in  1805.  Early 
settlers  were  Timothy  Blair,  Nathan  Knox,  Heman  Morgan,  Elias 
Hayden,  Alvin  White,  Deacon  Joseph  Hutchinson  and  Jacob  Hutch¬ 
ins.  The  village  of  Russell  came  into  prominence  in  1809  through  the 
erection  of  a  state  arsenal  there,  a  massive,  stone  building,  three 
stories  high,  surrounded  by  a  high,  stone  wall.  During  the  war  of 
1812  the  arsenal  brought  Russell  considerable  importance  and  when 
the  St.  Lawrence  Turnpike  was  constructed  through  the  village, 
bringing  a  steady  stream  of  travelers,  its  prosperity  increased. 
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Stockholm,  which  was  formed  from  Massena  in  1806,  was  first 
settled  in  1802,  the  settlers  coming  by  way  of  the  Chateaugay  woods 
and  the  St.  Regis.  Early  settlers  were  Ebenezer  Hulburd,  Dr. 
Lyman  Pettibone,  Isaac  Kelsey,  William  Staples  and  Benjamin 
Wright,  to  name  only  a  few. 

The  town  of  DeKalb,  organized  the  same  year  as  Stockholm,  was 
named  from  the  Baron  DeKalb.  Judge  William  Cooper,  father  of 
J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  novelist,  purchased  the  town  from  Samuel 
Ogden  and  in  1803  led  a  large  group  there  and  made  a  settlement 
just  above  Cooper  s  Falls.  Salmon  Rich  was  a  prominent  early  set¬ 
tler,  buying  some  11,850  acres  in  the  southern  corner  of  the  town. 

He  has  given  his  name  to  Richville,  originally  known  as  Rich’s 
settlement. 

De  Peyster,  established  in  1825  from  Oswegatchie  and  DeKalb, 
was  named  for  Frederick  De  Peyster,  who  owned  large  tracts  of  land 
in  Northern  New  York.  Smith  Stilwell,  a  prominent  early  settler, 
was  the  first  supervisor.  Samuel  Bristol  was  the  earliest  settler 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  establishing  Bristol’s  Tavern  on  the 
Oswegatchie  road.  Captain  Rufus  Washburn  was  another  early  set¬ 
tler  but  soon  removed  to  Macomb. 

Edwards,  organized  in  1827  from  Fowler,  originally  included 
Hermon.  It  was  named  from  Edward  McCormick,  a  brother  of 
Daniel,  the  Northern  New  York  landowner.  Joseph  Pitcairn  was 
Mr.  McCormick  s  agent  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  early  settlement 
of  the  town.  Asa  Brayton  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  settler, 
coming  in  with  his  family  in  1812.  With  the  building  of  the  St! 
Lawrence  Turnpike  many  settlers  came  in  to  locate.  A  number  of 
Scotch  emigrants  settled  in  the  town  in  1817  and  proved  to  be  a 
thrifty  and  superior  class  of  settlers.  Pitcairn,  which  was  under 
the  same  management,  was  erected  from  Fowler  later  in  1836.  The 
town  was  of  course  named  from  Joseph  Pitcairn,  who  was  Mr. 
McCormick  s  agent.  Pitcairn  had  been  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States,  but  being  a  Federalist,  had  been  removed  by 

President  Jefferson.  He  erected  a  fine  stone  mansion  in  the  village 
of  Helena  in  Brasher. 

Fowler  was  formed  from  Rossie  and  Russell  in  1816.  As 
originally  created  the  town  included  much  of  the  towns  of  Edwards 
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and  Pitcairn.  Theodosius  Fowler  was  the  owner  until  1821  when  he 
conveyed  to  his  son,  T.  0.  Fowler.  The  town  was  named  after  Theo¬ 
dosius  Fowler  who  had  had  a  spectacular  career  as  an  officer  in  the 
Continental  army  during  the  Revolution.  Captain  Fowler  was  the 
first  supervisor.  The  first  settlement  in  the  town  was  made  by  Gen. 
James  Haile  of  Fairfield  who  made  his  purchase  from  Richard  Town¬ 
send,  the  agent  for  Fowler.  He  established  himself  on  the  site  of 
the  present  village  of  Hailesboro. 

Gouverneur,  usually  referred  to  prior  to  the  War  of  1812  as 
Cambray,  was  from  the  first  one  of  the  more  important  of  the  back 
towns.  When  it  was  formed  from  Oswegatchie  in  1810  it  contained 
223  inhabitants.  Richard  Townsend,  agent  for  the  Fowler  and 
Gouverneur  Morris,  was  the  first  supervisor  and  continued  to  be  a 
prominent  resident  of  Gouverneur  for  many  years.  Gouverneur  was 
named  from  Gouverneur  Morris  who  owned  most  of  the  town.  Mr. 
Morris  employed  Dr.  Richard  Townsend  of  Hartford,  New  York, 
as  a  land  agent  and  Dr.  Townsend  with  several  men  came  through 
the  forests  from  Lake  George  guided  by  a  compass.  In  1805  and 
1806  settlement  was  started.  A  road  was  cut  through  to  Richville 
and  soon  there  was  communication  with  Antwerp.  In  the  meantime 
Gouverneur  Morris,  himself,  had  come  on  to  settle  on  his  lands  at 
Natural  Dam  and  a  stone  house  was  built  for  him  but  the  proprietor 
spent  only  a  few  weeks  on  his  possessions.  The  population  of  the 
town  was  about  300  in  1812.  During  the  war  there  was  the  usual 
alarm  and  two  blockhouses  were  erected  but  there  was  no  occasion 
for  their  use.  Among  some  of  the  earlier  settlers  were  Joseph  Waid, 
who  later  became  sheriff  of  the  county,  James  Thompson,  William 
Colton,  John  Hoyt,  Harvey  Black,  Caleb  Drake,  Benjamin  Clark, 
Alfred  Cole,  Ephriam  Case,  Williard  Smith  and  Colburn  Barrell.  In 
1813  came  Simeon  Hazzleton  who  later  became  a  prominent  resident 
of  Fowler  and  in  1817  the  two  Van  Buren  brothers,  Harmon  and 
Thomas,  to  be  joined  three  years  later  by  their  brother,  Peter,  long 
remembered  as  a  tavern  keeper.  Dr.  Spencer  proved  a  good  agent. 
Gouverneur  became  an  important  village.  In  1829  Edwin  Dodge, 
a  young  lawyer  who  had  studied  in  the  office  of  Micah  Sterling  at 
Watertown  and  married  his  daughter,  was  engaged  as  agent  and 
removed  to  Gouverneur  where  he  won  prominence  in  business  and 
politics. 
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The  early  history  of  Hammond  is  identified  with  that  of  Rossie 
and  Morristown.  The  town  was  erected  from  these  two  towns  in 
1827.  The  first  real  settlement  was  made  about  1818  and  William 
Wiley  is  said  to  have  made  the  first  land  contract.  Mr.  Parish 
opened  a  land  office  at  Chippewa  and  installed  Loren  Bailey  there 
as  his  agent.  A  number  of  Scotch  families  settled  near  Hammond 
village.  The  principal  growth  came  between  1830  and  1835  when 
the  town  showed  a  gain  in  population  of  seventy-three  per  cent. 
Many  Scotch  families  continued  to  come  into  the  town  and  settle 
and  today  the  descendants  of  these  families  make  up  a  big  majority 
of  the  residents  of  Hammond.  The  first  postoffice  in  the  town  was 
established  in  Hammond  village  in  1824,  Arnold  Smith  being  the 
postmaster.  His  salary,  the  first  year  of  his  term  was  a  little 
over  $15. 

Hopkinton,  erected  in  1805  from  Massena,  was  another  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  county  towns  which  benefitted  greatly  from  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  turnpike.  Judge  Roswell  Hopkins, 
who  owned  much  of  the  town,  was  an  early  and  influential  settler. 
The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1803  when  Judge  Hopkins,  Abra¬ 
ham  Sheldon,  Eli  and  Ashbel  Squire  moved  into  the  locality  to  be 
followed  within  a  year  or  so  by  Thomas  Remington,  Gaius  Sheldon, 
Reuben  Post,  Horace  Train,  Seth  Abbott  and  others.  The  village  of 
Hopkinton,  as  we  have  seen  in  another  chapter,  became  a  well  known 
stopping  place  for  the  traveler  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Turnpike.  It 
was  a  typical  New  England  village  and  if  not  as  hustling  at  Parish- 
ville  and  Russell  nevertheless  was  an  important  place  in  those  early 
days. 

Lawrence  was  erected  from  Hopkinton  and  Brasher  in  1828  and 
its  early  history  is  identical  with  that  of  those  two  towns.  Louis¬ 
ville,  originally  a  part  of  Massena,  was  first  settled  in  1800  by  one 
Nahum  Wilson  and  Aaron  Allen.  The  earliest  settlement  at  Louis¬ 
ville  Landing  was  made  about  1806.  Norfolk  was  first  settled  about 
1809  or  1810,  Erastus  Hall  being  probably  the  first  settler.  The 
first  settlement  in  Norfolk  village  was  made  in  1816  by  Judge  Russell 
Attwater  of  Russell. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  LANDED  GENTRY  AND  THEIR  HOMES 


THE  GREAT  LANDED  ESTATES  IN  THE  NORTH  AND  THE  SYSTEM  OF  BEN¬ 
EVOLENT  FEUDALISM  WHICH  RESULTED — CHURCHES  OF  THE  LANDED 
GENTRY — THE  OGDENS,  THE  CONSTABLES,  THE  PARISHES  AND  THE 
HOGANS — HOW  THE  LANDOWNERS  CONTROLLED  THE  POLITICS  OF  THE 
NORTH  COUNTRY. 

The  period  immediately  following  the  War  of  1812  witnessed  the 
building  of  the  massive,  Georgian  houses  which  one  still  finds  in 
many  a  quaint,  North  Country  village.  Manor  houses  they  were, 
wherein  lived  the  lords  of  great  estates  which  extended  up  hill  and 
down  dale  and  included  village  and  town  and  farm.  The  aristocracy 
of  the  early  republic  was  one  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil.  It  was  a 
wealth  represented  by  great,  landed  possessions.  The  gentleman  of 
the  America  of  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  might  have 
his  house  on  Wall  street,  his  pew  in  Trinity  Church,  his  store  on  lower 
Broadway  and  his  ships  sailing  the  Seven  Seas,  but  like  his  ancestors 
in  England  he  must  possess  as  well  vast  estates  where  he  could  ride 
far  and  wide  among  his  tenants. 

So  men  of  this  class  bought  largely  of  ‘‘wild  lands”  in  Northern 
New  York  and  some  of  their  estates  included  many  square  miles  of 
virgin  forests  and  stumpy  fields.  But  they  often  included  villages 
as  well.  Thus  David  Parish  owned  Ogdensburg  and  Parishville  and 
Rossie.  The  Ogdens  owned  the  village  of  Hamilton,  later  Wadding- 
ton;  William  Henderson,  the  town  of  Henderson,  Jefferson  county; 
and  Augustus  Sacket  a  large  part  of  the  town  of  Hounsfield  in  the 
same  county.  Michael  Hogan  owned  the  township  of  Bombay  in 
Franklin  county  and  named  it  after  his  wife’s  residence  in  India.  The 
possessions  of  James  D.  LeRay  de  Chaumont  were  so  broad  that  he 
left  his  family  names  all  over  Jefferson  county.  Cape  Vincent  is 
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named  from  a  son,  Alexandria  Bay  from  another  son,  Theresa  from 
his  only  daughter,  Chaumont  after  the  family  home  in  France  and 
Plessis,  according  to  one  story,  after  his  dog. 

1  rue  it  was  that  the  tenants  of  these  early  land  barons  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  buy  their  farms.  But  money  was  scarce  and  the 
pioneers  in  most  instances  desperately  poor.  Many  years  of  hard 
labor  confronted  them  before  they  could  hope  to  free  their  lands  of 
debts  and  in  the  meantime  they  must  ask,  time  and  time  again,  in¬ 
dulgence  from  the  owner  or  his  agent.  It  is  not  strange  therefore 
that  the  politics  of  the  tenant  were  usually  those  of  the  proprietor  and 
his  agent,  and  almost  invariably  the  landowners  in  Northern  New 
York  were  Federalists.  When  there  was  an  office  to  be  filled  it  was 
the  land  agent  who  filled  it  until  later  when  the  sons  of  the  proprietor 
came  north  to  live  on  their  estates  and  to  represent  their  tenants  on 
the  bench  and  in  the  halls  of  the  legislature,  and  even  then  when 
there  was  an  appointment  to  be  made  it  was  the  landed  proprietor 
with  his  immense  political  influence  who  saw  to  it  that  the  Council 
of  Appointment  named  the  right  man. 

In  a  few  instances  the  proprietors,  themselves,  came  north  to  live 
on  their  estates,  as  for  example  David  A.  Ogden,  Augustus  Sacket, 
David  Parish,  George  Scriba,  Nicholas  I.  Roosevelt  and  James  D. 
LeRay.  But  in  more  cases  it  was  the  sons  of  the  landowners,  born 
to  the  purple  and  delighting  in  the  thought  of  broad  acres  where  they 
could  ride  to  the  hounds  as  had  their  sires  of  old,  who  moved  north 
and  built  the  big,  stone  manor  houses  which  today  may  be  seen  all 
through  the  North  Country.  Here  like  the  country  gentry  of  England 
they  could  lord  it  over  their  tenants,  contribute  generously  to  the 
neighborhood  enterprises  and  dictate  the  politics  of  the  countryside. 
And  like  true  English  gentlemen  they  must  have  their  Episcopal 
church,  each  with  thick  walls  and  glebe.  So  the  Constables  built 
St.  Paul’s  in  Constableville,  the  first  Episcopal  Church  north  of  the 
Mohawk;  The  Ogdens,  St.  Paul’s  in  Hamilton,  the  first  church  struc¬ 
ture  in  St.  Lawrence  county ;  and  the  Clarksons,  Trinity,  in  Potsdam, 
named  after  the  mother  parish  where  the  Clarksons  had  served  as 
vestrymen.  Old  Trinity,  incidentally,  contributed  largely  to  the 
building  of  Trinity  in  Potsdam.  The  Harisons,  descendants  of  the 
comptroller  of  old  Trinity,  built  another  Trinity  at  their  country 
seat  at  Morley,  and  the  same  year  that  the  son  of  Nicholas  Low 
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arrived  to  make  his  residence  in  Lowville,  still  another  Trinity  was 
started  there.  At  his  country  seat  at  New  Rotterdam,  now  Con¬ 
stants,  George  Scriba,  who  owned  all  of  the  present  Oswego  county 
east  of  the  Oswego  river,  built  one  more  Trinity,  one  of  the  earliest, 
if  not  the  earliest,  Episcopal  churches  in  Oswego  county. 

THE  OGDENS  AT  WADDINGTON 

St.  Paul’s  at  Hamilton,  now  Waddington,  was  typical  of  these 
early  North  Country  Episcopal  churches.  Judge  David  A.  Ogden 
had  come  north  to  his  “wild  lands”  soon  after  the  tragic  death  of  his 
law  partner  and  close  personal  friend,  Alexander  Hamilton.  But 
Gouverneur  Ogden  and  his  family  did  not  come  to  Hamilton  until 
1810.  This  Mrs.  Gouveneur  Ogden  kept  a  diary  which  is  to  this  day 
a  very  human  and  readable  document.  Charlotte  Seton  Ogden  was 
of  tender  breeding,  the  daughter  of  William  Seton,  the  banker.  She 
and  Gouverneur  Ogden,  who  was  related  to  the  Morrises,  the  Hoff¬ 
mans  and  half  the  aristocracy  of  New  York,  had  been  married  in  St. 
Paul’s  Church  in  New  York  in  1806.  They  first  went  to  live  at  24 
Greenwich  street  in  New  York’s  most  fashionable  residential  district, 
not  far  from  the  Battery,  but  when  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  swept 
New  York  we  find  them  going  to  Greenwich  Village  to  escape  the 
plague. 

To  the  little  frontier  village  of  Hamilton  came  this  young  couple 
with  their  two  children  to  take  up  their  residence  in  a  house  known 
as  The  Elms.  Soon,  however,  they  built  their  own  mansion,  Ellerslie, 
on  a  hill  overlooking  the  river.  Into  this  house,  the  ruins  of  which 
still  stand,  they  moved  in  1819  and  here  five  of  their  children  were 
born.  This  was  the  year  after  St.  Paul’s  was  built,  so  sturdily  that 
it  stands  to  this  day  with  never  a  sag  in  its  thick  walls.  Modeled 
after  St.  Paul’s  in  New  York,  which  the  Ogdens  knew  so  well,  it  was, 
and  if  it  lacked  the  high  spire,  at  least  it  had  the  same  Norman 
windows,  and  in  the  chancel  windows  the  Dove  and  the  Chalice  and 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  even  as  in  the  mother  church  in  New  York. 
To  this  day  the  ancient,  heavy-patterned  key  is  left  hanging  con¬ 
veniently  in  a  neighboring  doorway  so  all  who  desire  may  enter  the 
silent  interior  of  the  church  where  are  the  old,  square,  high-backed 
pews,  constructed  so  painstakingly  by  master  craftsmen  in  the  days 
when  the  North  Country  was  young.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
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Christ’s  Church,  Sackets  Harbor,  St.  Paul’s  at  Waddington  is  the 
finest  example  of  early  church  architecture  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
Northern  New  York. 

The  first  rector  of  old  St.  Paul’s  was  the  Rev.  Amos  G.  Baldwin. 
Writes  Mrs.  Gouverneur  Ogden  in  her  diary:  “Mr.  Baldwin  drank 
tea  and  spent  the  evening  with  us.  He  is  quite  musical  and  facetious, 
rather  fond  of  mimicking  Connecticut  Psalm-singers.”  Probably  he 
confined  this  wit  to  the  safe  confines  of  the  Ogden  mansion.  The 
Presbyterian  tenants  of  the  Ogdens  might  be  perfectly  content  to 
attend  their  Episcopal  Church  but  probably  would  not  take  kindly  to 
ridicule  from  the  jolly  rector.  And  then  came  the  time  when  the 
church  was  rapidly  nearing  completion  and  the  vestry  must  needs  be 
summoned  to  meet  in  front  of  the  great  fireplace  at  Ellerslie.  Writes 
Mrs.  Ogden  on  this  occasion :  “The  vestry  held  their  meeting  at  our 
house  and  drank  a  bottle  of  gin  and  a  bottle  of  wine.”  A  thirsty 
vestry,  surely,  but  they  were  accomplishing  great  things  even  if  Mr. 
Ogden’s  wine  cellar  was  suffering. 

St.  Paul’s  was  ready  for  dedication.  Bishop  Hobart  came  north 
to  officiate.  In  the  great  mansion  built  by  David  A.  Ogden  on  Ogden 
Island  they  will  point  out  today  a  room,  still  called  the  “bishop’s 
room,”  with  windows  looking  out  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  where  Bishop  Hobart  was  entertained  on  this  eventful 
occasion.  Five  hundred  were  present  at  the  dedication,  Mrs.  Ogden 
records,  which  means  that  everyone  within  driving  distance  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  must  have  turned  out.  It  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  an 
Ogden  church.  David  A.  Ogden  was  both  a  warden  and  treasurer. 
Gouverneur  Ogden  was  the  other  warden  and  William  H.  Vining, 
nephew  of  Mrs.  Gouverneur  Ogden,  the  clerk.  Mrs.  Gouverneur 
Ogden  was  in  the  choir  and  later,  when  the  church  had  an  organ, 
was  organist  as  well.  “Sat  in  the  gallery  with  the  fluters,”  she 
writes.  “We  sang  ‘Devizes,’  ‘Ashley’  and  ‘Denmark’.”  And  later: 
“Rode  to  church  to  practice  on  the  organ.” 

Look  over  the  vestry  lists  of  any  of  these  early  Episcopal  churches 
in  Northern  New  York  if  one  would  see  the  influence  of  the  landed 
proprietors.  Richard  N.  Harison  was  warden  of  Grace  Church, 
Canton,  and  Henry  Van  Rensselaer,  son  of  the  Patroon,  a  vestryman. 
George  Parish,  the  landowner,  and  David  Ford,  brother  of  the  judge, 
were  vestrymen  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Ogdensburg.  John  C.  Clark- 
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son  and  August  L.  Clarkson  were  wardens  of  Trinity  Church,  Pots¬ 
dam,  and  David  L.  Clarkson,  one  of  the  vestrymen.  Elisha  Camp, 
land  agent  for  Augustus  Sacket,  was  a  warden  of  Christ’s  Church, 
Sackets  Harbor,  the  first  Episcopal  Church  to  be  erected  in  Jefferson 
county.  Nicholas  I.  Roosevelt  and  Frederick  W.  Scriba  were  wardens 
of  Trinity  Church,  Constantia,  and  both  George  Scriba  and  George 
Scriba,  Jr.,  were  vestrymen. 

A  species  of  feudalism  it  certainly  was,  even  though  the  landed 
proprietors  had  difficulty  in  persuading  their  New  England  tenants 
to  attend  their  Episcopal  churches.  And  yet  the  coming  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  and  their  sons  to  the  north  was  a  most  fortunate  thing  for 
the  section.  Leadership  and  money  and  culture  were  furnished  at  a 
time  when  the  North  Country  needed  all  three  badly,  leadership  to 
represent  the  pioneers  of  the  north  on  the  bench  and  in  the  legislature, 
money  to  build  roads  and  grist  mills  and  churches  and  culture  to 
temper  the  crude  provincialism  of  the  tenants.  And  the  landowners 
left  something  more  in  Northern  New  York  than  their  family  names. 
The  blood  of  the  Constables,  the  Ogdens,  the  Van  Rensselaers  and 
the  Pierreponts,  the  Harisons,  the  Clarksons  and  the  McVickars,  is 
still  to  be  found  in  the  north,  no  unimportant  heritage  for  any 
community. 

These  men  who  made  huge  land  purchases  in  the  Northern  New 
York  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  were  no  insignificant  figures  in 
the  United  States  of  their  day.  They  were  the  friends  of  George 
Washington,  Alexander  Hamilton  and  John  Adams.  They  repre¬ 
sented  the  aristocracy  of  the  infant  republic.  They  were  merchants 
and  lawyers  and  statesmen,  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Trinity  Church,  organizers  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati,  sub¬ 
scribers  to  Columbia  College  and  stalwarts  of  the  Federalist  party. 
They  might  have  been  patriots  in  the  Revolution  like  the  Ogdens  and 
the  Clarksons,  or  Tories  like  the  Harisons,  but  they  all  believed  in 
the  rule  of  the  rich,  the  well-born  and  the  able  and  had  a  common 
distrust  of  the  people.  “Give  the  votes  to  the  people  who  have  no 
property,”  Gouverneur  Morris,  who  owned  many  wide  acres  in  the 
North  Country,  warned  the  convention  of  1787,  “and  they  will  sell 
them  to  the  rich  who  will  be  able  to  buy  them.” 
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THE  CONSTABLES  AND  CONSTABLE  HALL 

Consider  the  Constables,  who  at  one  time  owned  a  large  part  of 
Northern  New  York.  William  Constable  had  served  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  as  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  great  LaFayette  and  one  of  the  most 
treasured  possessions  in  the  great  Constable  mansion  in  Lewis  county 
to  this  day  is  a  faded  letter  from  the  French  patriot  to  the  elder 
Constable.  William  Constable  organized  a  company  in  which  both 
Robert  and  Gouverneur  Morris  were  interested,  a  company  not  only 
involved  in  land  speculation  but  which  sent  ships  to  sail  the  seven 
seas.  Constable’s  wife  was  a  close  friend  of  Mrs.  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  or  “Lady”  Washington,  if  one  follows  the  custom  of  the  time. 
Their  home  was  in  Wall  street  until  they  sold  it  to  the  Bank  of  New 
York  and  moved  to  the  dwelling  house  of  Rufus  King  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Astor  House,  and  their  country  seat  was  at  Bloomingdale,  six 
miles  from  the  New  York  of  that  day.  The  Constable  children  mar¬ 
ried  into  the  McVickar,  the  Livingston,  the  Duane  and  the  Pierrepont 
families,  and  several  of  them  came  to  Northern  New  York  to  reside. 

James  Constable,  brother  of  William,  made  extensive  tours  of  the 
family  possessions  in  the  North  Country,  riding  hundreds  of  miles 
along  forest  trail,  from  clearing  to  clearing  and  from  settlement  to 
settlement.  William  Constable,  Jr.,  who  married  Eliza  McVickar, 
came  to  Lewis  county  to  reside  and  at  the  present  Constableville, 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  he  built  the  manor  house  of  the  Con¬ 
stables,  known  then  as  now  as  Constable  Hall,  a  great  high-columed 
mansion  of  gray  stone,  looking  down  from  an  eminence  upon  the 
broad  reaches  of  the  Black  river  valley  with  the  blue  peaks  of  the 
Adirondacks  in  the  distance.  Nine  years  it  took  to  build  this  house 
and  a  Constable  still  resides  there.  One  may  drive  into  the  sleepy, 
little  village  of  Constableville  and  see  it  as  it  stands  today,  white 
pillared  in  the  midst  of  attractive  grounds,  great  stone  gate  posts 
standing  sentinel  at  the  entrance  to  the  estate.  Everything  is  remi- 
nescent  of  another  day.  Square,  glass  lanterns,  each  holding  three 
candles,  stand  on  the  lintel  posts,  while  an  American  eagle  is  perched 
over  the  door. 

Inside  the  Constable  library  is  still  kept  intact  probably  the  most 
famous  collection  in  private  hands  now  existing  in  Northern  New 
York.  Here  one  finds  the  1640  edition  of  “The  Workes  of  Benjamin 
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Jonson,”  a  beautifully  tooled  Bible  of  1610,  a  Chaucer  of  1721,  Barbie 
de  Bocagio’s  “Maps,  Plans,  Views  and  Coins  Illustrative  of  the 
Travels  of  Anarcbarsis,  the  Younger,  in  Greece,”  and  a  Thomas 
Moore’s  “Irish  Melodies”  with  the  autograph  of  William  Bird  upon 
an  inner  cover.  No  easy  task  it  was  to  bring  these  books  up  through 
the  woods  when  the  Constable  house  was  built.  And  there  are  many 
other  priceless  treasures.  On  a  stout  peg  hangs  the  leathern  and 
wampum  coat  presented  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  to  the  first 
William  Constable.  On  the  walls  hang  sporting  prints  of  the  Dublin 
and  London  of  over  a  century  ago  and  the  old  house  flag  with  its  six¬ 
teen  stars,  recalling  the  United  States  of  the  days  of  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son.  Here  too  one  is  shown  the  gay  coat  of  arms  that  once  decorated 
the  family  coach  of  the  Constables  as  it  made  its  way  up  the  Broad¬ 
way  of  old  New  York  and  pieces  of  furniture  which  would  delight  the 
heart  of  an  antiquarian. 

THE  HARISON  FAMILY 

Richard  Harison,  a  leader  in  the  Tory-Federalist  party  and  an 
aristocrat  of  aristocrats,  owned  great  estates  in  St.  Lawrence  and 
Franklin  counties.  Malone  was  first  called  Harison  after  the  land- 
owner  who  had  large  possessions  in  that  town.  Harrisburgh  and 
Harrisville  and  Harison  street,  Canton,  still  remain  to  recall  days 
when  the  Harisons  ruled  thousands  of  acres  of  land  throughout  the 
North.  Born  in  New  York  in  1747,  Richard  Harison  was  a  classmate 
of  John  Jay  in  Kings  College,  now  Columbia,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  of  his  day.  For  a  time  he  was  a  law  partner 
of  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  succeeded  James  Kent  as  recorder.  He 
was  a  polished  scholar,  the  master  of  many  languages  and  it  is  said 
of  him  that  he  learned  Hebrew  after  he  was  72  years  of  age.  One  of 
the  first  appointments  of  President  Washington  was  to  make  Mr. 
Harison  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  York,  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  held  from  1789  to  1801.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  a  member  of  the  Assembly  and  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  younger  Harisons  came  north  to  live  the  life  of  English 
country  gentlemen.  The  son  and  namesake  of  old  Richard  Harison 
established  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  family  estates  in  the  town 
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of  Canton,  and  at  Morley,  looking-  down  upon  the  long  rapids  of  the 
Gras  river  he  built  his  manor  house  with  high  walls  and  cobbled 
court.  Load  after  load  of  household  furnishings  were  carted  up 
through  the  woods  to  Morley  including  the  family  library,  many 
volumes  of  which  had  been  brought  from  Berkshire  years  before. 
Another  Harison,  George,  came  to  Malone  and  built  another  manor 
house,  a  broad  drive  lined  with  stately  trees  leading  from  the  street 
to  its  door.  Here  were  fine,  well-kept  gardens,  a  greenhouse  with  a 
caretaker’s  lodge,  and  in  fact  all  the  appointments  of  an  English 
country  home.  At  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  county,  other  Harison  man¬ 
sions  were  built  and  two  of  them,  remodeled  it  is  true,  stand  there 

to  this  day.  Not  until  the  1880s  did  the  Harisons  dispose  of  their 
residences  in  Canton. 

THE  RED  VILLA  OF  THE  PARISHES 

But  most  splendid  of  all  the  houses  in  St.  Lawrence  county  was 
the  great,  brick  mansion  of  the  Parishes  in  Ogdensburg,  occupying 
an  entire  city  block  and  shut  off  from  the  world  by  a  great  wall 
overgrown  with  roses.  Built  before  the  War  of  1812  by  Joseph 
Rosseel,  the  agent  of  David  Parish,  it  still  stands  as  the  Remington 
Museum  of  Art.  Here  was  luxury  such  as  was  seldom  found  in  the 
North  Country  of  that  day,  formal  gardens  after  the  English  style,  a 
paved  court,  a  race  track,  for  the  Parishes  like  true  English  gentle¬ 
men  dearly  loved  their  horses,  and  a  gardener’s  house  and  stables. 
Three  stories  high  and  painted  a  deep  red,  it  became  known  far  and 
wide  as  the  Red  Villa.  Rosseel  built  it  with  its  back  primly  turned 
to  the  people  of  Ogdensburg  and  here  lived  succeeding  generations 
of  the  Parishes  in  the  seclusion  which  they  dearly  loved.  Throughout 
the  section  other  Parish  houses  were  built,  all  looking  out  upon 
extended  parks  and  formal  gardens.  “All  had  an  old  baronial  air,” 
says  Curtis  in  his  History  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  “and  one  could 
easily  imagine  the  entire  place  brought  bodily  from  some  foreign 
country  and  set  down  in  the  midst  of  this  quiet  town.”  When  David 
Parish  sent  a  billiard  table  north  to  grace  his  mansion  in  1815  the 
faithful  Rosseel  had  to  send  120  miles  to  Montreal  for  a  man  to 
set  it  up. 

George  Parish  was  the  last  of  his  family  to  occupy  the  Red  Villa. 
A  bachelor  and  a  lover  of  fast  horses,  he  shocked  the  people  of  Og- 
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densburg  by  taking  unto  himself  a  mistress,  no  other  than  Ameriga 
Vespucci,  descendant  of  that  Amerigo  Vespucci  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  hemisphere.  How  Mme.  Vespucci  got  to  Ogdensburg  is  a  little 
vague  but  there  she  remained  for  many  years  and  there  are  people 
living  in  Ogdensburg  today  who  have  a  memory  of  a  slender,  sweet¬ 
faced  woman  moving  wistfully  among  the  flowers  in  the  Parish 
gardens.  There  is  a  tradition  that  George  Parish  won  his  mistress  at 
a  famous  poker  game  in  Hoover’s  Hotel  at  Evans  Mills  one  stormy 
night.  Mr.  Walter  Guest  Kellogg  in  his  novel,  “Parish’s  Fancy,”  has 
left  a  vivid  picture  of  the  scene,  George  Parish  and  “Prince  John” 
Van  Buren,  son  of  the  president,  playing  far  into  the  night  when  the 
storm  raged  outside,  until  finally  Van  Buren,  his  money  gone,  wag¬ 
ered  his  mistress  and  lost. 

Rosseel,  Parish’s  agent,  built  himself  an  old-fashioned,  wide- 
spreading  house  with  white,  rough-cast  walls,  not  far  from  the  man¬ 
sion  of  his  employer.  There  were  deeply  recessed  piazzas,  front  and 
rear,  with  high  Grecian  columns  and  connected  by  a  wide  hallway. 
A  fountain  played  in  the  front  yard  among  syringas  and  honey¬ 
suckles.  Locusts  and  horse  chestnuts  shaded  the  lawns.  In  back  the 
piazza  looked  out  on  the  St.  Lawrence  with  a  view  of  seven  miles  of 
Canadian  shore  spread  out  before  it.  Here  Rosseel  lived  for  many 
years,  loyally  looking  after  the  affairs  of  various  generations  of 

Parishes. 

THE  HOGANS  AND  HOGANSBURG 

The  Hogans  were  closely  identified  with  the  early  life  of  Franklin 
county.  Michael  Hogan  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1765.  He  was  a  ship 
captain  who  on  his  voyages  to  strange  ports  had  acquired  a  remark¬ 
able  knowledge  of  languages.  In  Bombay  he  married  a  princess  of 
India,  bringing  her  back  to  New  York  in  1804  and  also  her  dowry, 
400,000  English  sovereigns,  or  $2,000,000,  an  almost  unheard  of 
fortune  for  that  day.  Mr.  Hogan  established  a  store  on  a  site  later 
occupied  by  the  old  Astor  House  and  filled  it  with  such  costly  mer¬ 
chandise  as  to  delight  the  eyes  of  the  Wall  street  matrons  of  that 
day.  He  owned  many  ships  and  was  an  importer  of  note.  Also  he 
was  famous  for  his  dinners  and  wrote  for  many  of  the  standard 
periodicals  of  that  day.  At  his  death  a  monument  was  erected  for 
him  in  the  old  Trinity  churchyard.  This  was  the  Michael  Hogan 
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who  bought  over  10,000  acres  in  Franklin  county  in  1807,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  town  of  Bombay,  which  he  named  after  the  former  home 
of  his  wife.  His  son,  William,  came  north  to  reside,  living  at  Fort 
Covington  and  Hogansburg.  From  the  old  house  at  Hogansburg, 
which  still  stands,  he  went  out  to  campaign  for  congress  in  what  the 
Franklin  Telegraph  of  that  day  calls  an  “offensively  aristocratic 
manner,”  but  there  was  magic  enough  in  the  Hogan  name  to  over¬ 
come  all  this  and  he  was  elected.  William  brought  the  family  coach 
north,  an  elegant  equipage,  richly  upholstered,  fitted  with  lamps  and 
so  heavy  that  it  required  four  horses  to  draw  it.  For  many  years 
after  William’s  death  it  was  the  custom  to  bring  out  the  old  coach, 
a  shabby  shadow  of  its  former  elegance,  and  parade  it  around  on 
Fourth  of  July  for  the  edification  of  the  villagers. 

OTHER  EARLY  LANDOWNERS 

The  descendants  of  John  McVickar  still  live  in  Malone.  He,  too, 
was  born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  New  York  as  a  youth  where  he 
became  a  protege  of  that  Daniel  McCormick  who  was  a  large  land- 
owner  in  Northern  New  York.  He  became  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  merchants  of  his  day,  dealing  particularly  in  the  importation  of 
Irish  linen,  and  he  shared,  too,  in  the  recently  opened-up  trade  with 
China.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick,  a  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church  and  a  director  in  a  number 
of  banks  and  insurance  companies.  A  son  married  Euretta  Con¬ 
stable,  daughter  of  William,  senior,  and  a  daughter  married  William 
Constable,  Jr.,  establishing  a  line  of  descent  still  to  be  found  in 
Northern  New  York. 

Hezekiah  Beers  Pierrepont  owned  large  possessions  in  both  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  St.  Lawrence  counties.  He  was  a  son-in-law  of  William 
Constable  and  one  of  the  executors  of  his  estate.  Also  he  was  one  of 
the  twenty-six  freeholders  who  owned  the  village  of  Brooklyn.  Early 
engaging  in  business  he  realized  a  fortune  by  speculating  in  the  na¬ 
tional  debt,  a  favorite  pastime  among  wealthy  men  of  his  day.  His 
fine  vessels  were  seized  by  French  privateers  and  when  he  was  in 
France  seeking  to  adjust  his  claims  he  saw  Robespierre  beheaded. 
He  was  a  close  friend  of  Robert  Fulton,  inventor  of  the  steamboat, 
after  whom  he  named  a  son.  His  country  seat  was  on  Brooklyn 
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Heights  and  there  he  established  a  distillery  which  added  materially 
to  his  fortune.  A  daughter  married  John  Constable  of  Constableville 
and  a  son,  William  Constable  Pierrepont,  resided  for  many  years  at 
the  Pierrepont  manor  house  in  Jefferson  county,  known  to  this  day 
as  Pierrepont  Manor,  and  there  looked  after  the  great  estates  which 
he  inherited  from  his  father. 

At  Sackets  Harbor,  whose  streets  had  so  lately  been  crowded 
with  militiamen  and  soldiers,  Elisha  Camp,  lawyer  and  land  agent 
of  Augustus  Sacket,  who  originally  owned  the  village,  reared  his 
splendid  house  of  brick  in  1816,  each  brick  brought  laboriously  from 
England  to  Sackets  Harbor  by  way  of  Montreal.  Today  the  house 
still  stands,  as  graceful  and  as  majestic  as  of  old,  and  on  th^  walls  of 
its  drawing  room  is  the  same  gayly-colored  scenic  wall  paper  placed 
there  over  a  century  ago.  The  grand  piano  which  still  graces  that 
home  was  one  of  the  first  half  dozen  ever  to  be  brought  into  the 
United  States  and  up  the  broad  center  hall  one  might  almost  drive 
a  coach  and  four. 

To  St.  Lawrence  county  in  the  early  days  of  the  19th  century 
came  the  Clarksons,  the  Ogdens,  the  LeRoys  and  the  Van  Rensse- 
laers,  names  with  which  one  meets  often  in  reading  the  early  history 
of  the  republic.  The  Clarksons  were  related  to  English  royalty.  In 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  Matthew  Clarkson  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Province  of  New  York.  His  great-grandson, 
Matthew,  was  a  soldier  in  Washington’s  army  and  was  present  at 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  He  was  a  regent  of  the 
university  and  a  vestryman  of  Trinity  church,  president  of  the  Bank 
of  New  York  and  senior  vice  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
His  daughter  married  a  son  of  Chief  Justice  John  Jay.  The  Clark¬ 
sons  were  friends  and  political  allies  of  Rufus  King,  who  succeeded 
Alexander  Hamilton  as  leader  of  the  Federalist  party.  (Life  and 
Letters  of  Rufus  King,  vol.  V,  p.  265.)  They  owned  great  tracts  of 
land  in  the  town  of  Potsdam,  came  there  to  live  and  Clarkson  College 
testifies  to  their  generosity  and  philanthropy. 

Herman  LeRoy  also  came  to  Potsdam  to  live  to  be  near  his  great 
Northern  New  York  possessions.  He  was  a  merchant  whose  transac¬ 
tions  reached  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  a  Federalist  office  holder 
under  Washington  and  one  of  the  fifteen  citizens  of  New  York  who 
owned  a  carriage.  His  daughter  married  Daniel  Webster. 
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The  possessions  of  the  Ogden  family  stretched  for  miles  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  river.  David  A.  Ogden  was  a  law  partner  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  and  gave  the  name  of  Hamilton  to  his  village  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  which  later  became  Waddington.  Samuel  Ogden, 
brother  of  David,  was  the  first  owner  of  Ogdensburg.  The  Ogden 
home  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  had  been  occupied  by  Washington 
as  a  headquarters  when  the  Continental  army  lay  in  winter  quarters 
there.  After  Hamilton  was  killed  in  the  duel  with  Burr,  David  A. 
Ogden  continued  his  practice  of  law  in  New  York  for  a  time  and  then 
decided  to  come  north  to  live  on  his  estate.  On  an  island,  opposite 
his  village  of  Hamilton,  he  built  a  fine,  stone  mansion  with  three-foot 
walls,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  maple  trees.  To  this  stately  struc¬ 
ture  he  brought  his  wife,  Rebecca  Cornell  Ogden,  who  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Col.  Isaac  Edwards,  a  Tory  officer,  and  who  had  brought  to 
her  husband  as  a  part  of  her  dowry,  twenty-five  slaves.  Some  of 
these  slaves  were  brought  north  to  Hamilton  and  employed  as  house 
servants  and  even  as  farm  hands.  They  were  needed  because  the 
country  seat  of  the  Ogdens  was  a  great  mansion  of  many  rooms  and 
almost  always  there  were  guests  to  be  entertained.  Today  the  old 
mansion  stands  almost  the  same  as  it  did  a  century  ago,  with  great 
center  hall,  morning  room  and  below  the  kitchen  where  slaves  in 
days  gone  by  prepared  savory  meals  for  the  Ogdens  and  their  guests. 
Here  it  was  that  David  A.  Ogden  entertained  his  Federalist  friends 
and  planned  the  campaigns  which  elected  him  twice  as  judge  and 
once  as  a  member  of  congress. 

Gouverneur  Morris,  high  priest  of  Federalism,  statesman,  diplo¬ 
mat  and  patron  of  the  flesh  pots,  owned  wide  tracts  of  land  in  St. 
Lawrence  county  and  on  several  occasions  came  north  to  visit  his 
friends,  one  summer  to  spend  several  weeks  on  his  possession  in 
Cambray,  later  called  Gouverneur  after  the  proprietor.  John  Ogden 
Hoffman,  perennial  office  holder  and  “high-minded”  Federalist,  was 
another  St.  Lawrence  county  landowner,  as  was  Judge  William 
Cooper  of  Cooperstown,  father  of  the  novelist  and  as  unbending  a 
follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Alexander  Hamilton  as  there  was  in  all 
New  York  state.  Henry  Van  Rensselaer,  son  of  the  Patroon  and 
half-brother  to  the  Federalist  candidate  for  governor  in  1812,  also 
came  north  to  live  for  many  a  year.  At  his  beautiful  home,  Wood¬ 
ford,  at  Ogdensburg  he  entertained  the  country  gentry  and  looked 
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after  the  affairs  of  his  great  estate.  Here  there  were  tennis  courts 
and  bowling  on  the  green,  as  befitted  the  establishment  of  a  country 
gentleman,  but  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  had  other  interests  as  well  and 
soon  we  find  him  representing  his  tenants  in  congress,  even  as  his 
friend,  David  A.  Ogden,  had  before  him. 

THE  FEDERALIST  PARTY 

High  in  the  councils  of  the  Federalist  party  as  were  practically 
all  of  the  great  landowners  of  the  north,  it  is  not  strange  that  with 
their  influence  and  that  of  their  land  agents  Northern  New  York 
should  prove  a  fertile  field  for  Federalist  doctrine,  particularly  as 
most  of  the  inhabitants  came  from  New  England  where  Federalism 
was  firmly  implanted.  Party  government  had  developed  during  the 
second  administration  of  Washington.  The  Federalists  had  a  dis¬ 
trust  for  the  people,  believed  in  a  property  qualification  for  suffrage, 
favored  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  central  government  and 
were  supported  quite  generally  by  the  commercial  and  wealthy  classes 
as  well  as  by  conservative  citizens  everywhere.  The  Republicans,  as 
followers  of  Thomas  Jefferson  called  themselves,  or  Jacobin  Demo¬ 
crats,  as  their  enemies  designated  them,  believed  in  the  rule  of  the 
people,  opposed  too  great  centralization  of  authority  in  the  federal 
government,  opposed  the  Federalist  alien  and  sedition  laws  and  were 
sympathetic  with  the  aspirations  of  republican  France.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  powerful  Clinton  and  Livingston  families  had  placed 
New  York  in  the  Republican  column  in  1800  but  the  Federalists 
were  a  constant  threat. 

This  was  of  course  before  the  day  of  universal  suffrage.  It  was 
still  thought  that  one  must  be  possessed  of  property  to  be  a  good 
citizen.  One  must  have  a  property  of  $250  to  vote  for  governor  or 
state  senator  and  a  property  of  at  least  $50  to  vote  for  assemblyman. 
Practically  all  other  offices,  with  the  exception  of  member  of  con¬ 
gress  were  appointive,  including  all  such  county  offices  as  sheriff, 
treasurer,  justice  of  the  peace,  county  clerk  and  even  the  mayors  of 
certain  cities.  Thus  the  people,  if  they  were  possessed  of  sufficient 
property,  voted  for  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  state  senator, 
assemblyman  and  congressman,  but  that  was  all.  The  legislature 
selected  the  presidential  electors  and  elected  the  United  States  sena¬ 
tors.  The  powerful  Council  of  Appointment  appointed  everything  else. 
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How  this  worked  out  may  be  best  seen  by  comparing  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  Northern  New  York  towns  with  the  votes  cast 
in  those  towns.  Champion  had  a  population  of  143  in  1800  but  only 
46  votes  were  cast  there  for  governor  in  1801.  Turin  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  440  in  1880  but  the  following  year  was  able  to  cast  only  48 
votes  for  governor.  In  Lewis  county  in  1807  there  were  574  free¬ 
holders  worth  $250  or  over  and  seventy-two  freeholders  worth  from 
$50  to  $250,  while  450  men  were  paying  rent.  In  St.  Lawrence  county 
in  1810  only  about  900  men  were  able  to  vote  for  governor  and  of 
these  two-thirds  followed  the  advice  of  the  landowners  and  voted  for 
the  Federalist  candidate.  Judge  William  Cooper,  who  owned  great 
tracts  of  land  in  St.  Lawrence  county  as  well  as  elsewhere,  was 
accused  before  the  assembly  of  having  forced  700  of  his  tenants  to 
vote  for  John  Jay,  Federalist,  for  governor  through  threats. 

As  an  example  of  what  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
population  was  able  to  vote,  take  the  election  of  1813  in  the  towns 
comprising  the  present  Oswego  county.  A  total  of  twenty-nine  votes 
were  cast  for  governor  that  year  in  Constantia,  116  in  Mexico,  fifty- 
nine  in  Redfield,  196  in  Richland,  twenty-nine  in  Scriba,  thirty-one  in 
Volney  and  eighty-six  in  Williamstown.  And  as  late  as  1816  the 
vote  in  these  towns  was  not  appreciably  more.  Constantia  cast  but 
sixteen  votes  that  year ;  Mexico,  forty ;  New  Haven,  sixty-four ;  Red- 
field,  thirty-eight ;  Richland,  254 ;  Scriba,  twenty-four ;  Volney,  thirty- 
four,  and  Williamstown,  eighty-seven. 

So  prominent  was  David  A.  Ogden  in  the  affairs  of  the  Federalist 
party  that  Alexander  Hamilton  induced  him  to  call  upon  Aaron  Burr 
when  Burr  and  Jefferson  were  deadlocked  for  the  presidency  to  see 
what  the  attitude  of  Burr  would  be  towards  the  Federalists  if  he  were 
elected.  Nathan  Ford,  agent  for  the  Ogdens  in  St.  Lawrence  county, 
was  an  influential  man  with  Federal  Councils  of  Appointments,  and 
for  eighteen  years  held  the  position  of  first  judge  of  St.  Lawrence 
county.  He  was  active  for  years  in  keeping  the  county  in  the  Fed¬ 
eralist  column  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  nominated 
Rufus  King,  Federalist,  for  governor  in  1816.  Benjamin  Raymond 
of  Potsdam,  agent  for  the  Clarksons,  was  another  who  could  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  do  yeoman  work  for  the  Federalist  cause.  Roswell 
Hopkins  of  Hopkinton,  who  owned  great  tracts  of  land  in  that  part 
of  the  county,  after  holding  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  of  Ver- 
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mont  for  ten  years,  moved  to  St.  Lawrence  county  where  time  and 
time  again  his  tenants  elected  him  to  public  office.  Soon  after  the 
formation  of  the  county  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  and  for  four  years  in  succession,  starting  in  1810, 
he  was  Federalist  member  of  the  assembly  from  St.  Lawrence. 

The  unpopularity  of  Federalism  after  the  War  of  1812  did  not 
seem  to  affect  St.  Lawrence  county,  which  sent  David  A.  Ogden  to 
congress  as  a  Federalist,  elected  Gouverneur  Ogden  as  Federalist 
member  of  assembly  and  sent  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Gouverneur  Ogden, 
William  H.  Vining,  to  the  assembly  four  years  later.  Many  a  victory 
for  the  Federal  cause  was  celebrated  in  the  great  island  mansion  of 
the  Ogdens  opposite  the  village  of  Hamilton,  but  none  more  joyfully 
than  that  of  young  Vining.  There  were  hundreds  of  candles  in  the 
windows  of  both  the  house  of  David  A.  Ogden  and  also  in  Ellerslie, 
Gouverneur  Ogden’s  mansion,  where  Vining  resided.  Great  bonfires 
burned  in  the  streets  of  Hamilton,  the  flames  leaping  high  from  piles 
of  tar  barrels.  At  Ellerslie  open  house  was  held  and  there  the  vil¬ 
lagers  who  had  done  their  duty  at  the  polls  flocked  to  be  plied  with 
expensive  wines  and  rich  foods.  Some  of  them  grew  over-enthusiastic 
and  fired  six  cannon  off  just  beneath  the  windows  of  the  house. 
Dishes  were  broken  and  windows  shattered  but  no  one  minded  be¬ 
cause  the  favorite  of  the  house  of  Ogden  had  been  elected  to  office 
even  as  had  his  kinsmen  before  him. 

PARTIES  IN  THE  NORTHERN  COUNTIES 

St.  Lawrence  county  never  wavered  in  its  allegiance  to  the  party 
of  Gouverneur  Morris,  David  Ogden  and  the  Clarksons  as  long  as 
that  party  was  in  existence.  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Franklin  and  Oswego 
counties  might  depart  now  and  then  from  the  Federalist  column  but 
St.  Lawrence  county,  where  as  late  as  1815  men  were  still  designated 
as  “gentlemen”  and  “yeomen,”  never.  The  county  went  for  the  Fed¬ 
eralist  candidates  as  long  as  there  was  a  Federalist  party  and  then 
for  De  Witt  Clinton,  whom  the  old-time  Federalists  quite  generally 
supported.  In  1810  Jonah  Platt,  Federalist,  received  576  votes  in 
St.  Lawrence  county  for  governor,  to  301  for  Tompkins,  Republican. 
In  1813  Van  Rensselaer,  half-brother  of  the  St.  Lawrence  county 
landowner  and  Federalist  candidate  for  governor,  received  631  votes 
to  238  for  Tompkins,  and  in  1816,  Rufus  King,  Federalist,  carried  the 
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county  over  Tompkins,  530  to  461.  In  1820  the  county  gave  Clinton 
803  votes  to  431  for  Tompkins.  It  took  a  Silas  Wright  to  put  St. 
Lawrence  county  in  the  Democratic  column  for  the  first  time. 

In  Jefferson  county,  landowners  and  land  agents  were  similarly 
active  in  the  cause  of  Federalism.  Moss  Kent,  who  had  received  his 
political  training  at  the  hands  of  that  old-time,  upstate  boss  of  New 
York,  Judge  William  Cooper,  and  who  was  brother  of  the  Federalist 
chancellor  of  the  state,  was  land  agent  for  James  D.  LeRay  de  Chau- 
mont.  In  1807  Kent  was  Federalist  candidate  for  the  assembly  and 
was  elected.  In  1810  and  1811  he  was  in  the  assembly  again.  In 
1808  he  ran  for  congress  as  a  Federalist  and  was  defeated.  In  1810 
the  Federalist  Council  of  Appointment  made  him  first  judge  of  the 
county  and  in  1812  and  1814  he  was  elected  to  congress  as  a  Fed¬ 
eralist.  Augustus  Sacket  and  his  agent,  Elisha  Camp,  kept  the  town 
of  Hounsfield  a  Federalist  center  for  years.  In  1810  the  vote  for 
governor  in  this  town  was  Platt,  Federalist,  118;  Tompkins,  Repub¬ 
lican,  five.  Sacket  was  first  judge  of  the  county  in  1807  and  the 
preceding  year  had  been  Federalist  candidate  for  state  senator. 
Elisha  Camp  was  appointed  surrogate  of  Jefferson  county  by  the 
Federalist  Council  of  Appointment  in  1813  and  was  very  active  in  the 
party  organization  in  the  north.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Federalist 
county  committee  in  1819.  Jesse  Hopkins,  agent  of  William  Hender¬ 
son,  who  owned  large  tracts  in  the  town  of  Henderson,  was  an  active 
committee  worker  for  the  Federalist  cause  and  was  made  a  judge  of 
the  county  by  the  Federalist  Council  of  Appointment.  So  deeply 
rooted  was  he  in  party  prejudices  that  he  refused  to  permit  the 
American  navy  to  make  use  of  Henderson  harbor  for  naval  purposes 
during  the  War  of  1812.  Judge  Ethel  Bronson,  the  Rutland  land- 
owner,  was  for  three  years  a  Federalist  member  of  the  assembly 
from  Jefferson  county.  In  Lewis  county  Silas  Stow  held  office  as  long 
as  he  represented  the  great  landowner,  Nicholas  Low,  as  agent.  As 
a  member  of  congress  he  voted  against  the  War  of  1812. 

THE  SCRIBA  MANSION 

Oswego  county,  or  rather  the  towns  which  were  later  to  compose 
Oswego  county,  was  no  exception  of  the  rule.  In  the  little  village  of 
Constantia  on  the  shores  of  Oneida  Lake  still  stands  the  manor  house 
of  the  Scribas  and  in  the  graveyard,  nearby,  rests  the  remains  of 
George  Scriba,  that  merchant  of  old  New  York,  who  once  owned  all 
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Oswego  county  east  of  the  Oswego  river.  At  the  time  George  Sciiba 
invested  in  Northern  New  York  “wild  lands”  he  was  reputed  to  be 
worth  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  an  enormous  fortune  for  that  day. 
All  of  this  fortune  he  spent  in  an  effort  to  develop  the  Scriba  lands 
in  the  present  Oswego  county.  Now  the  present  Scriba  retains  only 
about  forty  acres  of  the  ancestral  holdings.  Large  tracts  were  sold 
by  the  original  George  Scriba  to  his  friends,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Philip  Schuyler,  Governor  John  Jay,  John  and  Nicholas  Roosevelt, 

and  others. 

Oswego  county  has  never  paid  proper  respect  to  George  Scriba 
who  spent  a  fortune  in  developing  the  county.  He  died  a  poor  man, 
forsaken  by  those  who  had  once  paid  him  rents.  The  villagers  even 
changed  the  name  he  gave  his  village,  New  Rotterdam,  after  the  loved 
city  in  the  homeland,  to  Constantia.  Once  there  was  a  town  in 
Oswego  county  called  Frederickburg,  after  Frederick,  the  son  of 
George  Scriba.  The  name  was  changed  a  century  ago.  It  is  recorded 
that  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Scriba  at  one  time  seriously 

considered  changing  the  name  of  their  town. 

The  Scriba  “mansion,”  as  it  is  still  called,  a  two-story  structure 
with  a  genuine  Dutch  roof,  stands  on  a  knoll  overlooking  the  lake. 
From  its  windows  the  first  George  Scriba  probably  looked  out  upon 
the  placid  waters  and  watched  the  pioneers  in  their  Durham  boats 
coming  to  settle  his  lands.  Set  far  back  from  the  road  it  commands 
a  view  of  all  the  surrounding  country, — Cleveland,  up  the  lake  to  the 
right;  Frenchman’s  Island,  down  the  lake  to  the  left;  and  directly 
across,  the  blue  hills  of  Onondaga  county.  The  Scriba  mansion  can 
never  be  sold,  save  to  the  state  as  a  memorial.  So  the  Scriba  wills 
all  provide,  including  the  will  of  the  latest  Scriba  to  die,  who  passed 
away  only  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  there  a  Scriba  still  lives,  surrounded 
by  memories  of  other  days. 

The  Scriba  house  might  have  been  lifted  bodily  from  some  quaint, 
Mohawk  Valley  village  and  set  down  on  the  shores  of  Oneida  Lake. 
Entering  the  front  door,  with  its  side-lights,  and  its  great  wrought- 
iron  hinges,  one  enters  a  hall  which  runs  all  the  way  through  the 
house,  bisecting  another  hall,  as  mathematically  perfect,  which  runs 
from  side  to  side.  Where  the  two  halls  meet  is  a  little,  square,  box¬ 
like  room,  with  doors  on  four  sides.  In  the  living  room  is  the  same, 
great  fireplace,  with  its  built-in  cupboards  on  either  side  of  the 
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mantle.  Stairs  of  cherry  wood  with  a  graceful,  curving  mahogany 
hand  rail,  lead  to  the  floor  above.  There  are  four  rooms  on  either 
floor,  not  a  large  house  to  be  sure  but  when  all  the  other  houses  in 
the  village  were  of  logs  they  called  it  a  mansion. 

Here  are  still  preserved  many  family  heirlooms.  There  is  an  old 
grandfather’s  clock  and  an  eight-day  clock,  too,  telling  in  addition 
to  second  and  minutes  and  hours,  the  months,  days  of  the  week  and 
changes  of  the  moon.  One  wonders  if  it  was  not  brought  from  Hol¬ 
land  when  the  Scribas  came  to  this  country  to  engage  in  the  China 
trade.  Then,  too,  one  sees  here  pewter  communion  goblets,  which 
probably  at  one  time  were  used  at  old  Trinity  Church,  Constantia, 
which  the  Scribas  built.  There  is  a  Christening  robe,  carefully  pre¬ 
served,  some  fine  pieces  of  Sheffield  ware,  and  a  fine,  old  Adams 
mirror,  with  urn  top. 

With  the  Scribas,  the  Hamiltons,  the  Jays  and  the  Roosevelts 
owning  most  of  the  land  it  is  not  surprising  that  Constantia  and 
Mexico  and  Fredericksburg  and  Richland  were  usually  to  be  found 
in  the  Federalist  column  on  election  day.  Take  the  typical  election 
of  1813  when  Richland  gave  125  votes  to  Van  Rensselaer,  Federalist, 
for  governor,  to  seventy-one  for  Tompkins,  Republican.  That  same 
year  the  vote  in  Mexico  was  seventy-three  for  Van  Rensselaer  to 
forty-three  for  Tompkins;  in  Williamstown,  fifty-six  for  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer  to  thirty  for  Tompkins;  and  in  Constantia,  twenty-three  for 
Van  Rensselaer  to  six  for  Tompkins.  Of  course  the  early  land- 
owners  or  their  agents  got  all  the  offices.  John  Meyer,  land  agent 
for  George  Scriba,  was  the  first  justice  appointed  for  the  territory 
comprising  the  present  Oswego  county,  and  he  was  also  the  first 
postmaster  of  Rotterdam,  now  Constantia.  Nicholas  I.  Roosevelt, 
the  land  owner,  was  the  first  town  clerk  of  Hastings  and  was  also 
inspector  of  schools.  James  J.  Coit,  agent  for  the  Governor  Jay 
tract,  held  public  office  in  Oswego  county  for  thirty  years,  ending  up 
with  a  term  in  the  assembly. 

In  Franklin  county,  too,  the  landowners  exerted  an  influence 
almost  invariably  for  the  Federalist  cause.  Judge  William  Bailey, 
the  Chateugay  landowner  and  slave-holder,  represented  Clinton  and 
Essex  counties  in  the  assembly  as  early  as  1801.  In  1805  he  repre¬ 
sented  Clinton  county,  alone,  in  the  assembly,  and  in  1806  he  was 
appointed  first  judge  of  the  county.  In  1806  we  find  his  political 
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opponent,  Peter  Sailly,  then  in  congress,  writing  him  that  a  post 
road  was  to  be  established  between  Plattsburgh  and  Ogdensburg  and 
welcoming  suggestions  for  post  offices,  but  warning  him  that  there 
must  be  “some  respectable  Republicans”  in  towns  where  postoffices 
were  established.  George  F.  Harison,  another  descendant  of  old 
Richard  Harison,  was  named  first  judge  of  Franklin  county  by  the 
Federalist  Council  of  Appointment  in  1814. 

So  long  after  the  Federalist  party  had  passed  into  the  decline, 
the  sons  of  its  old-time  leaders  kept  the  light  of  the  cause  burning 
throughout  the  North  Country.  It  was  in  Northern  New  York  that 
New  York  state  Federalism  made  its  last  stand. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  FRENCH  EMIGRES 


JAMBS  DE  LeRAY  de  CHAUMONT  AND  HIS  GREAT  LANDHOLDINGS — THE 
BARONESS  de  FERIET— ' THE  PLOT  TO  RESCUE  NAPOLEON  PROM  ST. 
HELENA — JOSEPH  BONAPARTE  AND  HIS  NORTH  COUNTRY  POSSESSIONS 
—PRINCE  MURAT— THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  LOST  DAUPHIN. 

Up  into  the  half-wilderness  of  the  Black  River  Country  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  came  a  notable  company.  Here 
were  men  whose  very  presence  in  the  United  States  was  enough 
to  keep  Hyde  de  Neuville,  Bourbon  ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  excitement.  One  was  that  devoted  friend  of 
the  First  Consul,  Count  Pierre  Francoise  Real,  who,  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  had  been  Napoleon’s  prefect  of  police.  The  Marquis 
de  Grouchy,  his  head  bent  under  the  tragedy  of  Waterloo,  was  an¬ 
other.  Then  there  were  General  Jean  Francois  Rolland,  Camille 
Arnaud,  Paul  Charboneau,  Louis  Peugnet,  Professor  Pigeon,  Prince 
Charles  Lucien,  and  finally  royalty,  itself,  in  the  person  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  brother  of  the  Emperor,  a  king  without  a  country  since 
he  had  fled  from  Spain.  Not  for  nothing  did  M.  de  Neuville  write 
his  royal  master  of  plots  of  the  Bonapartists  to  rescue  Napoleon  from 
St.  Helena  and  to  put  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Mexico. 

It  was  a  shaky  throne  upon  which  the  Bourbons  sat  once  more. 
True  Napoleon  was  a  prisoner  at  St.  Helena,  his  armies  scattered, 
his  power  gone  and  some  of  his  most  devoted  generals  dead.  But 
there  were  many  of  the  faithful  left,  men  who  had  followed  the 
Eagles  of  the  Emperor  on  battlefield  after  battlefield.  As  long  as 
Napoleon  lived  they  would  hope  and  plot,  and  what  better  place  to 
plot  than  in  the  secluded  wilds  of  the  North  Country. 

Was  it  a  plot  to  rescue  the  Emperor  from  St.  Helena  that  brought 
Real  and  the  rest  to  Northern  New  York?  The  tradition  is  firmly 
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rooted  at  Cape  Vincent  where  many  of  the  Napoleonic  refugees 
gathered.  The  story  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  and  while  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  written  evidence  to 
support  it,  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  more  or  less 
definite  scheme  was  in  existence  to  spirit  Napoleon  away  from  his 
island  prison  and  bring  him  to  this  country.  At  any  rate  there 
was  a  room  in  the  grotesque  residence  which  Real  built  looking  out 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Cape  Vincent  which  was  known  as  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  room.  Here  were  gathered  many  of  the  personal  possessions 
of  Napoleon  which  may  still  be  found  in  Northern  New  York. 
Whether  these  mementoes  were  gathered  together  in  this  room  sim¬ 
ply  out  of  reverence  for  the  beloved  leader  of  the  Cape  Vincent 
emigres,  or  whether  they  were  there  to  welcome  him  when  at  last 
he  should  safely  arrive  in  the  Northern  New  York  wilderness  of 
course  will  never  be  known. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  colorful  chapter  in  the  history 
of  any  section  than  that  of  the  French  regime  in  Northern  New 
York.  Here  was  a  primitive  land  still  but  half  cleared.  Great  forests 
hemmed  in  the  crude,  little  villages.  It  was  a  pioneer  land,  still 
almost  devoid  of  roads.  Yet  to  this  country  came  these  men  fresh 
from  the  boulevards  of  the  Paris  of  the  Empire,  and  here  they 
bought  land  and  in  some  instances  built  their  homes.  It  was  a 
gloomy  country  of  gray  skies  and  great,  brooding  forests  to  which 
they  came,  but  here  was  safety  and  peace  and  as  Gouverneur  Morris, 
who  interested  many  of  the  French  in  Northern  New  York  “wild 
lands,”  said,  “So  far  as  thinking  the  forests  a  disadvantage,  they 
are  captivated  with  the  idea  of  having  their  chateaux  surrounded  by 
magnificent  trees.” 


JAMES  D.  LeRAY  DE  CHAUMONT 

Nor  were  the  Napoleonic  refugees  the  first  of  their  race  to  be 
attracted  to  Northern  New  York.  We  have  learned  how  the  Castor- 
land  colonists  came  into  Northern  New  York  and  attempted  the  first 
permanent  settlements  there.  Then,  soon  after  the  turn  of  the 
century,  that  charming  gentleman  of  old  France,  James  D.  LeRay  de 
Chaumont,  purchased  vast  holdings  in  Jefferson  and  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties,  owning  in  all,  it  was  said,  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres.  No  man 
contributed  more  to  pioneer  Northern  New  York  than  did  James  D. 
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LeRay.  When  the  American  colonists  were  trying  to  wrest  their 
freedom  from  England  one  of  the  first  to  come  to  their  aid  was 
Jacques  Donatien  LeRay  de  Chaumont,  at  that  time  Honorary  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
Council  of  Louis  XV  and  seemed  to  have  considerable  influence  with 
the  young  king.  From  the  first  he  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  colonists  and  served  as  an  intermediary  between  the  American 
commissioners  and  the  French  government.  He  contributed  largely 
of  his  personal  fortune  to  aid  the  American  patriots  and  it  was 
on  M.  LeRay’s  estate  at  Passy  that  Benjamin  Franklin  lived  for 
some  nine  years. 

James  Donatien  LeRay  de  Chaumont  was  born  Nov.  13,  1760,  at 
the  Chateau  de  Chaumont.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  time  he 
added  the  name  of  the  estate  to  his  own  but  never  took  the  title  of 
count  to  which  he  had  a  right.  During  much  of  James  LeRay’s 
youth  he  was  in  intimate  association  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  soon  after  the  return  of  Franklin  to  America  young  LeRay, 
then  in  his  twenties,  came  to  America  in  an  effort  to  get  some  action 
on  his  father’s  claims.  Both  Dr.  Franklin  and  Gen.  Washington 
aided  him  and  finally  an  adjustment  was  made.  In  1790  LeRay, 
then  thirty  years  of  age,  marrried  Miss  Grace  Coxe  of  New  Jersey. 
LeRay  returned  to  France  with  his  bride  and  was  there  during  much 
of  the  French  revolution.  He  secured  the  release  of  his  father  from 
prison  where  he  had  been  confined  as  an  emigre  and  in  1799  sent 
Madame  LeRay,  who  was  then  in  poor  health,  back  to  America  in  the 
company  of  Gouverneur  Morris.  With  them  went  the  cure  of  Chau¬ 
mont,  Pierre  Poulin,  who  had  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  government.  In  1802  LeRay  returned  to  America  also 
and  soon  after  made  his  first  purchases  of  “wild  lands.”  He  bought 
a  tract  in  Otsego  county  but  a  much  larger  tract  in  Northern  New 
York,  then  poorly  surveyed  and  but  little  known. 

In  1806  LeRay  sent  an  agent,  a  Dr.  Beaudry,  to  Northern  New 
York  to  erect  a  residence  on  his  estate,  and  into  this  residence  he 
and  his  family  moved  in  1808.  LeRay  was  compelled  to  spend  much 
of  his  time  in  Europe  and  while  in  Switzerland  his  wife  died  and 
there  she  was  buried.  When  LeRay  returned  to  America  in  1816 
he  brought  back  with  him  his  only  daughter,  Therese,  who  had 
married  the  Marquis  Amedee  de  Gouvello.  At  the  LeRay  residence 
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in  LeRayville,  Jefferson  county,  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  which 
a  little  over  a  year  later  died  and  was  buried  on  the  estate. 

THE  LeRAY  MANSION 

In  1822  the  original  villa  of  LeRay  at  LeRaysville  burned  and 
the  imposing  Georgian  mansion  which  exists  to  this  day  was  built. 
At  the  time  of  its  erection  it  was  considered  the  finest  house  west 
of  the  Hudson.  Today  it  is  perhaps  as  prized  a  memorial  as  there 
is  in  all  Northern  New  York.  It  stands  today  much  as  it  stood  a 
century  ago,  four  great,  white  columns  upholding  its  roof,  hemmed 
in  still  by  the  forests  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  LeRay  sallied  forth 
from  its  doors  to  visit  his  villages  and  farms.  Edward  Hungerford 
has  called  it  one  of  the  “most  glorious  old-time  Georgian  houses  in 
all  America.”  And,  despite  its  Georgian  architecture,  much  of  a 
French  atmosphere  was  attained.  In  a  way  it  was  a  miniature  Ver¬ 
sailles.  In  the  rear  is  the  tiny  lake  which  LeRay  created  and  close 
by  his  spy  house  where  he  could  view  the  activities  of  his  village 
through  a  telescope. 

Inside  were  stored  the  LeRay  treasures  as  many  of  them  are  to 
this  day.  Every  detail  of  life  in  the  great  chateau  at  Chaumont  on 
the  Loire  LeRay  tried  to  retain  here  in  the  Northern  New  York 
wilderness.  To  the  chateau  in  Northern  New  York  he  brought  china, 
furniture,  books,  pictures  and  gold  plate  from  France.  The  china  is 
still  there,  nearly  a  thousand  pieces  each  bearing  the  monogram  of 
Therese  de  Gouvello,  LeRay’s  daughter.  The  same  gay-figured  Brus¬ 
sels  carpets  cover  the  floors  of  the  twin  drawing  rooms  and  the 
same  faded,  silk  hangings  are  at  the  broad  windows.  In  the  bed 
chambers  above  are  the  massive,  wooden  beds  of  a  century  or 
more  ago,  in  one  of  which  slept  President  James  Monroe  and  in  the 
other,  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton. 

Nor  was  the  great  manor  house  at  LeRaysville  the  only  LeRay 
house  in  Northern  New  York.  At  Cape  Vincent,  on  the  rim  of  the 
United  States,  he  built  another,  a  house  of  gray  hewn  stone  over¬ 
looking  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence.  This  house,  too,  stands  to  this 
day  preserved  in  much  of  its  ancient  appearance.  The  delicate 
balustrade  surmounting  the  two  stories  and'  the  arch  over  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  first  floor  place  the  French  accent  on  a  Georgian  house. 
Today  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  ancient  trees,  the  marvelous  vista 
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of  the  St.  Lawrence  spread  out  before  it.  And  at  Chaumont,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  vast  LeRay  estate,  a  third  home  was  built  looking 
out  on  beautiful  Chaumont  bay,  and  this  house,  too,  still  stands,  a 
solid,  gray-stone  structure  in  the  midst  of  park-like  grounds  and 
surrounded  by  an  ancient  lilac  hedge  of  rare  beauty. 

In  the  big  chateau  at  LeRaysville  LeRay  lived  like  a  feudal  lord 
surrounded  by  slaves,  engineers,  artisans,  land  agents  and  the  Cure, 
Father  Poulin,  to  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  little  com¬ 
munity.  On  occasion  he  would  sally  forth  in  coach  and  four  with 
livried  outriders  to  visit  his  villages  and  farms.  All  through  his 
domain  he  erected  little  settlements.  Alexandria  Bay,  Cape  Vincent, 
Theresa,  Plessis  and  Chaumont  bear  LeRay  family  names.  He  was 
generous  to  a  fault,  always  ready  to  grant  land  for  a  church  or  other 
public  building,  donating  to  the  building  of  roads,  constructing 
wharves  and  warehouses,  interesting  himself  in  advancing  agricul¬ 
tural  methods,  promoting  in  a  thousand  ways  the  North  Country 
where  for  the  better  part  of  thirty  years  he  resided. 

REV.  CHAS.  GILES  AND  M.  LeRAY 

The  Rev.  Charles  Giles,  an  early  Methodist  circuit  rider  in  North¬ 
ern  New  York,  has  left  an  interesting  contemporary  account  of  Le¬ 
Ray,  illustrating  his  generosity  in  religious  matters.  Mr.  Giles  was 
anxious  to  secure  means  to  erect  a  church  in  the  town  of  LeRay  and 
it  having  been  intimated  to  him  that  Mr.  LeRay  might  help  Mr. 
Giles  decided  to  call  upon  him.  He  writes:  “Accordingly  on  the 
day  appointed  I  arrived  in  due  time  at  Mr.  LeRay’s  mansion,  where 

some  formalities  were  introduced  to  show  that  I  was  expected  there _ 

the  attendants  inquired  whether  Mr.  Giles  had  arrived.  His  lord- 
ship  answered  them  in  the  affirmative.  Being  known  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  epithet,  presiding  elder,  doubtless  led  Mr.  LeRay  to 
imagine  that,  in  virtue  of  my  office,  I  was  some  consequential  dig¬ 
nitary — he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  unpretending  orders  in  the 
Methodist  church.  Indeed,  I  was  politely  received  there,  and  treated 
with  as  much  attention  as  if  I  had  been  a  duke. 

“While  we  were  pleasantly  seated,  and  passing  on  from  subject 
to  subject,  the  post  came  in,  bringing  letters  to  Mr.  LeRay,  from 
several  renowned  personages:  one  was  from  ex-President  Adams: 

I  was  requested  to  look  at  his  autograph,  which  clearly  indicated 
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that  the  last  moving  sand,  in  life’s  transient  glass,  was  running  out — 
so  all  must  go.  .  .  . 

“Mr.  LeRay’s  mansion  was  modeled  after  the  French  style — in 
its  location  secluded  and  romantic.  Groves  of  nature’s  planting 
stood  at  a  respectful  distance,  as  their  lord  directed,  and  inbowered 
his  spacious  park,  where  the  domesticated  deer  bounded  in  sport, 
and  enjoyed  a  local,  quiet  life.  The  situation  of  the  garden  was 
beautiful,  the  hothouse  likewise,  where  vegetation  flourished  and 
spread  its  gaudy  blooms,  laughing  at  the  frigid  storms  without — it 
was  winter  when  I  was  there.  In  a  spacious  hall  stood  a  costly 
billiard  table;  though  it  was  neatly  made,  and  highly  polished,  it  did 
not  appear,  in  my  inquisitive  eyes,  as  a  very  pious  piece  of  furniture. 

“The  hour  appointed  for  preaching  was  drawing  near,  so  I  intro¬ 
duced  the  object  of  my  visit,  by  briefly  stating  that  the  Methodist 
society,  in  that  town,  had  no  convenient  house  for  worship ;  and  they 
were  anxious  to  have  one  erected,  as  their  number  was  increasing, 
but  means  were  wanting,  and,  in  their  extremity,  they  were  induced, 
through  my  agency,  to  call  upon  Mr.  LeRay  for  assistance.  The 
gentleman  was  very  prompt  to  express  his  willingness  to  aid  them 
in  their  moral  exterprise.  He  commended  the  society,  particularly 
for  their  morality,  and  thought  that  they  merited  encouragement. 
Moreover,  he  said  he  wished  the  church  to  be  located  about  one 
mile  from  his  residence,  where  a  village  was  then  growing  up;  and 
added,  that  he  would  give  a  building  lot,  and  furnish  all  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  house,  leaving  the  society  with¬ 
out  any  expense  or  burden  except  putting  the  building  up,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  they  were  able  to  do.  This  proposal  exceeded  my  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  everything  was  going  well. 

“When  the  time  arrived  to  attend  divine  service,  a  sleigh  having 
four  horses  attached  to  it,  was  driven  up  to  the  door :  at  Mr.  LeRay’s 
request  I  took  a  seat  with  him,  and  we  rode  on  about  one  mile  to  the 
place  of  worship.  The  room  designated  for  the  meeting  was  in  the 
upper  story  of  a  large  dwelling  house  which  was  unfinished,  and 
without  partitions.  The  people  were  gathered  as  we  came  in;  so  we 
waited  awhile  in  a  room  below,  which  was  occupied  by  the  master  of 
the  house.  The  time  having  come  to  begin  the  exercise,  we  went  up 
and  found  the  spacious  apartment  filled  with  a  large  assembly.  On 
one  side  of  the  room  two  chairs  were  standing,  which  were  pro- 
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vided  for  Mr.  LeRay  and  myself — probably  he  never  attended  a 
Methodist  meeting  before.  He  carefully  watched  every  movement, 
and  politely  conformed  to  every  part  of  the  devotional  exercise.  I 
felt  at  home  in  the  congregation,  and  enjoyed  much  light  and  liberty 
in  speaking.  .  .  . 

“The  exercise  being  closed,  Mr.  LeRay  and  myself  walked  out  of 
the  room  together ;  in  going  down  he  passed  by  me  on  the  stairs,  and, 
as  we  reached  the  hall,  he  turned  and  grasped  my  hand  in  both  of  his, 

shaking  it  at  the  same  time  expressively,  saying,  ‘That  is  right _ 

warm  them  up,  warm  them  up!’ — a  pleasant  complimentary  allusion 
to  what  he  had  been  hearing.” 

Some  idea  of  LeRay’s  generosity  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  surveyed  and  constructed  roads  from  Carthage  to  Alex¬ 
andria  Bay  and  from  Cape  Vincent  to  Perch  River.  He  sold  a  tract 
of  land  to  a  body  of  Quakers  and  gave  them  a  lot  of  440  acres  for 
religious  and  educational  purposes.  This  lot  embraced  the  present 
village  of  Philadelphia.  He  aided  in  the  construction  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  at  LeRaysville  and  in  the  Baptist  church  in  Evans 
Mills.  He  donated  a  site  to  the  Presbyterians  at  Cape  Vincent  and 
to  the  Catholics  at  Clayton.  LeRay  was  also  instrumental  in  the 
building  of  the  first  Catholic  church  in  Cape  Vincent,  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  which  was  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies  in  1832.  It  is  re¬ 
lated  that  on  this  occasion  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  residing  then  in 
the  wilds  of  Northern  New  York  determined  that  the  bishop  who 
was  coming  for  the  ceremonies  should  be  received  in  proper  manner. 
When  the  bishop  and  Mr.  LeRay  arrived  they  found  a  double  line  of 
soldiers  drawn  up  stiffly,  all  in  the  uniform  of  the  Imperial  army. 
They  had  found  their  way  from  their  farms  into  Cape  Vincent  and 
with  arms  presented  welcomed  the  church  dignitary  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  in  true  French  fashion. 

MADAME  De  FERRIET 

When  LeRay  s  daughter,  Therese  de  Gouvello,  came  to  America 
in  1816  with  her  husband,  they  were  accompanied  by  Madame  la 
Baronne  de  Ferriet,  a  talented  French  woman  said  to  have  been 
a  lady  in  waiting  to  Queen  Marie  Antionette  of  France.  She  built 
a  beautiful  residence  on  the  Black  river  above  the  present  village 
of  Great  Bend.  She  constructed  a  stone  bridge  across  the  river  and 
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laid  out  her  grounds  with  great  taste.  The  house,  itself,  was  known 
as  the  Hermitage.  There  was  a  conservatory  with  rare  flowering 
plants  and  lemons  and  oranges.  Madame  de  Feriet  was  an  artist, 
a  wit  and  a  linquist.  In  her  residence  she  had  one  of  the  few  grand 
pianos  in  the  Northern  New  York  of  her  day.  With  her  French 
servants  she  lived  for  twenty  years  in  her  lonely  house  at  the  great 
bend  in  the  Black  river,  occasionally  entertaining  the  French  refu¬ 
gees  and  her  friends  from  Watertown  in  a  manner  that  savored  of 
the  France  of  the  days  before  the  revolution.  Her  correspondence, 
which  is  preserved  by  the  Jefferson  County  Historical  Society,  shows 
her  to  have  been  kindly,  sympathetic  soul,  interested  in  her  flowers 
and  pets  and  given  to  mothering  her  servants  and  their  children. 
Among  those  who  received  the  hospitality  of  Baroness  de  Feriet  in 
her  Northern  New  York  home  were  Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  of 
Napoleon,  and  his  nephew,  Prince  Lucien  Marat,  son  of  Napoleon’s 
great  cavalry  leader  who  later  became  king  of  Naples.  The  baroness 
returned  to  France  soon  after  1840  and  a  little  later  the  Hermitage 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  village  of  DeFeriet  near  Carthage 
bears  her  name. 


JOSEPH,  KING  OF  SPAIN 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Joseph,  former  king  of  Spain  and 
brother  of  the  emperor,  who  had  a  rather  intimate  association  with 
Northern  New  York  over  a  period  of  several  years  and  who  has 
left  his  name  at  Lake  Bonaparte  in  Lewis  county.  Joseph,  after  his 
escape  to  this  country,  had  established  a  home  at  Bordenstown,  New 
Jersey,  assumed  the  title  of  the  Count  de  Survilliers,  and  settled  down 
to  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman.  Some  years  previously  Joseph 
had  made  a  large  purchase  of  Northern  New  York  lands  from  James 
D.  LeRay  in  France,  paying  in  all  the  equivalent  of  $120,000  for  the 
estate.  Payment  was  made  in  diamonds  which  Joseph  brought  with 
him  when  he  fled  from  Spain.  Joseph  seems  to  have  made  his  first 
trip  to  his  Northern  New  York  lands  in  the  summer  of  1818.  The 
Sackets  Harbor  Gazette  dismisses  his  visit  there  with  a  paragraph. 
“Joseph  Bonaparte  arrived  here  in  the  evening  of  the  24th  and  left 
early  in  the  morning.  Despite  his  short  stay,  many  of  our  citizens 
satisfied  their  insatiable  curiosity  for  novelties,  which  is  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  human  frailty.” 
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To  Joseph  Bonaparte  Northern  New  York  presented  an  ideal 
retreat.  Napoleon,  whose  opinion  of  his  elder  brother  was  not  of 
the  highest,  said  that  J oseph  liked  nothing  better  than  to  go  rabbit 
hunting  or  to  play  blind  man  s  bluff  with  the  ladies.  Here  in  the 
great  North  Country  was  an  opportunity  to  gratify  both  these  in¬ 
stincts.  There  was  hunting  aplenty  in  his  forest  estate  and  what 
was  more  it  was  an  ideal  place  to  bring  his  Quaker  mistress,  Annette 
Savage.  Also  here  was  safety  from  the  Bourbon  and  British  spies 
Joseph  imagined  were  always  dogging  his  footsteps.  So  he  built 
himself  a  house  at  Natural  Bridge,  not  failing  to  make  the  walls 
bullet-proof,  and  a  more  pretentious  villa  at  Alpina,  while  high  up  on 
the  bluffs  above  the  present  Lake  Bonaparte  he  erected  a  log  hunting 
lodge.  In  these  rustic  homes  he  established  his  “beautiful  Quaker 
girl  and  prescribed  she  should  be  called  “Madame  Bonaparte.” 

It  was  a  gay  company  which  Joseph  brought  to  his  North  Coun¬ 
try  estate.  Tales  are  told  to  this  day  of  the  former  king  with  his 
retinue  arriving  at  some  rustic  tavern  on  their  way  to  Joseph’s 
“Little  France”  in  Northern  New  York,  of  a  tap  room  filled  with 
a  jolly  throng,  of  four  giant  grenadiers  who  never  strayed  far  from 
their  royal  master,  and  of  money  spent  like  water.  There  are  stories, 
too,  of  dinners  eaten  on  golden  plate  under  the  spreading  trees  of 
the  forest  with  Joseph  in  green  hunting  attire  master  of  ceremonies, 
of  a  great  six-oared  gondola,  like  those  Joseph  had  known  in  Venice, 
fashioned  from  the  trunks  of  giant  forest  trees,  gliding  across  the 
placid  bosom  of  Bonaparte’s  Lake  Diana,  as  he  called  it,  a  name 
still  borne  by  the  town  in  Lewis  county  in  which  it  is  located.  Here 
Joseph  and  his  friends  spent  four  summers  and  here  he  entertained 
many  noted  figures  of  the  France  of  the  Empire.  Among  them  were 
Joseph  s  son-in-law,  Charles  Lucien,  Prince  of  Canino,  his  nephew, 
Prince  Lucien  Murat,  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Balmat,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Ogdensburg  and  the  Marquis  de  Grouchy.  It  was 
at  Lake  Diana  that  Joseph  received  letters  offering  him  the  throne 
of  Mexico.  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  heard  of  the  offer  and  laughed. 
But  many  of  the  Napoleonic  officers  residing  in  the  United  States 
would  have  had  Joseph  accept.  He,  however,  either  too  wise  or  too 
timid,  would  have  none  of  it.  “I  am  happier  on  the  little  lake  in 
Little  France  than  I  ever  was  in  Spain  or  probably  ever  would  be 
in  the  Mexican  country,”  he  wrote. 
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Joseph’s  mistress,  Annette  Savage,  remained  in  Northern  New 
York  until  the  day  of  her  death.  The  former  king  erected  a  house  of 
massive  stone  for  her  not  far  from  Evans  Mills,  long  known  as  the 
De  La  Foille  house.  Here  she  resided  with  her  daughter,  Caroline 
Charlotte,  the  only  surviving  child  of  her  left-handed  union  with 
Joseph.  Later  she  married  Joseph  De  La  Foille,  a  young  Frenchman 
of  good  family  who  squandered  his  wife’s  money.  They  moved  to 
Watertown  and  Madame  De  La  Foille  assisted  in  the  keeping  of 
a  small  store.  After  the  death  of  De  La  Foille  she  married  a  Harry 
Horr  and  moved  to  New  York  City  where  she  died.  The  daughter  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Ann  Savage,  Caroline,  married  Zebulon  H. 
Benton  in  Watertown.  She  received  a  large  wedding  dowry  from 
her  father  and  for  a  time  the  two  lived  in  luxury.  During  the  Second 
Empire  Caroline  had  her  moment  of  glory  when  she  was  recognized 
by  Louis  Napoleon.  She  sailed  for  France  with  her  two  children. 
Her  son  was  put  in  a  French  military  academy  and  her  daughter, 
Josephine,  became  a  maid  of  honor  to  the  empress.  During  the 
empire  Caroline  received  a  small  pension,  but  when  the  royal  family 
went  into  exile  she  returned  to  this  country,  was  reduced  to  poverty 
and  finally  died  at  Richfield  Springs  in  1890  when  seventy  years 
of  age.  She  is  buried  in  the  little  churchyard  at  Oxbow,  Jeffer¬ 
son  county,  and  few  who  pass  through  the  quiet,  little  hamlet  realize 
that  there  sleeps  the  niece  of  the  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

PRINCE  MURAT 

Prince  Napoleon  Francois  Lucien  Charles  Murat  was  a  boy  in 
his  teens  when  he  first  came  to  Northern  New  York  with  his  uncle, 
Joseph  Bonaparte.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Napoleon’s 
brother-in-law,  the  dashing  cavalry  leader,  Joachim  Murat,  whom  the 
emperor  later  placed  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  Prince  Murat  was  a 
rough,  strapping,  young  fellow,  eternally  in  debt,  always  drinking 
and  more  interested  in  horse-racing  than  anything  else.  Arrested  in 
Bordenstown  for  assault  and  battery  as  the  result  of  a  drunken 
brawl,  he  came  to  Northern  New  York  and  conceived  the  idea  of 
founding  a  city  between  Evans  Mills  and  Theresa  to  be  known  as 
Joachim  after  his  father.  He  did  build  some  roads,  erected  a  grist 
mill  and  started  the  construction  of  a  hotel.  He  opened  a  store  in 
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his  “city,”  stocked  it  with  Parisian  finery  to  the  amazement  of  the 
country  folk  around  about  and  then  proceeded  to  give  himself  up  to 
horse  racing  and  boisterous  living. 

The  Baroness  de  Feriet  accosted  Murat  while  traveling  to  Utica 
from  Northern  New  York  by  stage.  Murat  and  a  gay  company  of 
cronies  were  on  the  stage,  “all  young  men,  very  common  and  ignor¬ 
ant  of  any  courtesy  to  women,”  writes  the  Baroness  indignantly. 
“Only  one  was  married  and  he  was  of  still  less  account  than  the 
rest;  we  know  him  very  well,  but  no  one  is  more  ordinary  or  has 
the  appearance  of  a  more  evil  person  than  he.  In  short  it  was  Prince 
Murat,  who  has  been  to  the  Hermitage  with  his  uncle.  When  I 
recognized  him  and  saw  the  others  he  was  with,  I  took  great  care  not 
to  make  myself  known  nor  to  appear  to  know  him,  in  fear  less  he 
should  annoy  me  with  some  marked  impertinence.” 

Murat  continued  to  trade  horses  and  default  on  his  obligations 
until  finally  he  was  haled  into  court  at  Theresa  and  his  creditors 
became  so  annoying  that  he  left  for  other  parts.  The  “city”  of 
Joachim  soon  fell  into  decay.  Today  the  name  is  found  only  on  the 
bridge  and  dam  which  were  built  when  the  “city”  was  planned. 

JOHN  LE  FARGE 

About  this  time  another  Frenchman  of  an  entirely  different  type 
bought  lands  in  Northern  New  York  and  came  there  to  live.  Jean 
Frederic  Le  Farge,  born  in  France  about  1786,  had  been  a  soldier 
in  the  expedition  Napoleon  sent  against  Santo  Domingo  under  Gen. 
Victor  Emmanuel  LeClerc.  Le  Farge  was  captured  but  made  his 
escape  and  landed  in  Philadelphia  in  1806.  He  returned  to  Europe, 
became  interested  in  the  mercantile  trade  and  soon  gained  wealth. 
In  1817  he  first  purchased  lands  in  what  was  known  as  “Penet’s 
Square”  in  Jefferson  county  and  later  acquired  other  holdings  until 
eventually  he  owned  a  great  estate. 

If  LeRay  was  a  genial  landlord,  La  Farge  was  not.  He  dis¬ 
possessed  squatters,  insisted  upon  rigid  adherence  to  terms  of  mort¬ 
gages  and  leases  and  made  himself  as  cordially  hated  as  any  man  in 
all  Northern  New  York.  Nevertheless  La  Farge  continually  in¬ 
creased  his  holdings.  In  1835  he  bought  all  the  Northern  New  York 
lands  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  paying  $80,000  for  what  had  cost  Joseph 
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$120,000.  He  built  what  is  now  known  as  the  Orleans  House  at 
LaFargeville  where  he  resided  for  some  time  and  then  constructed 
a  stone  mansion  at  the  head  of  Perch  Lake  which  he  furnished 
handsomely.  But  enraged  tenants  were  continually  shooting  out  the 
windows  of  the  Perch  Lake  house  and  in  1833  the  proprietor  started 
the  erection  of  a  great  house  with  embattled  walls  a  mile  south  of 
the  village  of  LaFargeville.  It  was  an  imposing  house  of  cut  granite 
set  in  the  midst  of  park-like  grounds,  the  whole  estate  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall.  A  hall,  twelve  feet  wide,  ran  the  whole  length  of 
the  first  story  of  the  mansion.  The  woodwork  was  exquisitely 
carved  and  the  whole  house  was  furnished  sumptously,  La  Farge 
resolving  to  make  it  the  finest  private  home  in  the  state.  Fountains 
flashed  in  the  sunlight  and  rare  flowers  bloomed  in  the  gardens.  To 
this  splendid  mansion  La  Farge,  then  47,  brought  his  young  bride 
of  19.  But  if  the  hatred  of  the  tenants  did  not  disturb  the  land- 
owner,  they  did  his  bride,  and  her  influence  was  sufficient  to  persuade 
her  husband  to  offer  all  his  Northern  New  York  possessions  for  sale 
in  1837  and  the  estate  passed  into  other  hands.  Today  only  a  portion 
of  one  wing  and  a  part  of  the  cut  stone  wall  remains. 

THE  “CUP  AND  SAUCER"  HOUSE 

Nor  was  this  French  migration  to  Northern  New  York  confined 
to  the  great.  The  advertisements  of  Vincent  LeRay,  particularly 
those  in  which  he  recommended  Northern  New  York  as  an  ideal 
place  for  vineyards  and  silk  culture,  brought  many  of  a  more  lowly 
class,  a  number  of  whom  had  served  in  the  Napoleonic  armies. 
Many  of  these  settled  at  or  near  Cape  Vincent  where  it  was  speci¬ 
fied  by  contract  that  each  house  must  have  one  door,  two  windows 
and  a  flower  garden. 

It  was  at  Cape  Vincent,  so  the  tradition  goes,  that  Real  and  his 
associates  plotted  to  free  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena.  They  caused 
to  be  erected  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  a  grotesque  residence 
which  came  to  be  known  throughout  the  countryside  as  the  “cup 
and  saucer  house"  from  its  unusual  appearance.  All  the  living  and 
sleeping  apartments  were  located  on  the  ground  floor.  The  doors  and 
windows  were  of  the  French  design,  of  oval  tops,  two  at  each  open¬ 
ing.  A  wide  porch  supported  by  massive  pillars  extended  across  the 
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front  or  river  side  of  the  house.  The  upper  story,  or  cup,  was 
much  smaller  than  the  lower  and  contained  but  two  rooms.  One  of 
these,  luxuriantly  furnished,  was  the  room  said  to  be  waiting  for  the 
emperor.  An  air  of  mystery  surrounded  the  strange  house  by  the 
river.  A  great  pier  glass  in  the  dining  room  was  said  to  swing  out, 
disclosing  a  passageway  to  the  river.  There  were  stories  of  secret 
meetings  in  the  '‘cup  and  saucer  house,”  lasting  far  into  the  night, 
when  details  of  the  plot  were  worked  out.  The  presence  in  Cape 
Vincent  at  various  times  of  many  closely  associated  with  Napoleon 
during  the  time  of  his  might  lent  credence  to  the  tales.  Among 
them  were  Gen.  Desfurneau,  the  Depauds,  Delafoille,  Jean  Renier 
Osy  and  Galbaud  de  Fort,  who  had  served  all  through  Napoleon’s 
campaigns,  was  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  knight  of  the 
order  of  Maximillian  Joseph  of  Bavaria  and  the  order  of  St.  Joseph 
of  France.  He  is  buried  in  the  little  French  cemetery  at  Cape  Vin¬ 
cent,  far  from  the  sunny  France  of  his  youth. 

About  three  miles  from  Cape  Vincent  toward  Chaumont  was 
another  settlement  of  French,  most  of  whom  were  from  Alsace.  An¬ 
other  was  located  in  the  Croissant  neighborhood  in  the  town  of 
LeRay.  Here  the  houses  had  galleries  and  were  surrounded  with 
wicket  fences  after  the  French  fashion.  A  chamberlain  of  the  em¬ 
peror  lived  here  and  an  old  grenadier  named  Dominique,  who  had 
been  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  The  story  is  told  of  another  resi¬ 
dent  of  this  settlement,  a  portrait  painter,  pupil  of  David,  who  had 
more  than  a  hundred  paintings  of  the  emperor  and  his  marshals 
adorning  his  humble  dwelling. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  LOST  DAUPHIN 

Did  the  lost  dauphin,  the  rightful  Louis  XVII  of  France,  grow  to 
manhood  among  the  Indians  of  Northern  New  York?  Was  that  lost 
dauphin  no  other  than  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams,  so  called  Indian 
rector,  whose  mortal  remains  have  been  resting  nearly  seventy-five 
years  in  a  simple  grave  at  Hogansburg  in  the  North  Country.  Back 
in  the  early  1850s,  there  were  many  in  this  country  who  believed 
that  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  Eleazer  Williams  was  the  lost 
dauphin  and  they  could  produce  much  evidence  to  support  their  con¬ 
tention.  Now  it  is  quite  generally — although  not  entirely — admitted 
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that  Eleazer  Williams  was  exactly  what  he  seemed  to  be,  a  half- 
breed  Indian  and  had  not  a  trace  of  Bourbon  blood  in  his  veins. 

As  a  background  for  the  lost  dauphin  legend,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  son  of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antionette  of  France 
was  seized  and  imprisoned  in  the  so  called  Prison  of  the  Temple 
August  10th,  1792,  having  been  given  into  the  keeping  of  a  man 
named  Simon,  a  cobbler.  It  is  also  established  that  this  Simon 
treated  the  young  prince  with  the  greatest  of  cruelty,  kept  him  half- 
starved  in  a  filthy,  poorly  ventilated  place  and  that  the  dauphin  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple  at  least  until  June  1,  1795. 
He  is  presumed  to  have  died  June  8th  of  that  year  but  there  was 
just  enough  mystery  about  that  death  to  cause  the  story  to  be  cir¬ 
culated  that  the  prince  was  not  dead  at  all  but  had  been  spirited 
away  to  some  safe  place.  Certainly  the  exact  place  of  his  burial 
has  never  been  definitely  determined.  Undoubtedly  a  boy  died  in  the 
Temple  but  whether  that  boy  was  actually  the  dauphin  or  not  is  a 
question  which  will  probably  never  be  settled. 

In  the  February,  1853,  number  of  Putnam’s  Magazine,  the  Rev. 
John  H.  Hanson,  an  Episcopal  rector,  who  at  one  time  had  lived  in 
Waddington,  St.  Lawrence  county,  published  an  article  which  stirred 
the  country.  In  this  article  Mr.  Hanson  endeavored  to  prove  that  the 
dauphin  had  not  been  put  to  death  in  the  Temple  but  indeed  had 
been  spirited  away  to  America  and  still  lived  in  the  person  of  the 
Rev.  Eleazer  Williams.  Later  Mr.  Hanson  went  more  exhaustively 
into  his  subject  in  a  book  entitled,  “The  Lost  Prince.”  It  should  be 
said  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson  was  a  particularly  logical  and  enter¬ 
taining  writer  and  made  a  good  case  for  Eleazer  Williams,  such  a 
good  case  in  fact  that  there  are  persons  to  this  day  who  believe  that 
it  is  a  rightful  king  of  France  and  not  a  half-breed  Indian  who  is 
buried  in  the  simple  cemetery  at  Hogansburg. 

Eleazer  Williams  was  supposedly  the  son  of  one  Thomas  Williams 
of  Caughnawaga,  who,  in  turn,  was  presumably  the  grandson  of  that 
Eunice  Williams,  daughter  of  a  Deerfield  clergyman,  who  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  Deerfield  massacre.  Eleazer 
was  one  of  twelve  children,  but  whereas  the  other  eleven  were  said 
to  be  unmistakably  Indian  in  appearance,  Eleazer,  according  to  con¬ 
temporaneous  accounts  resembled  more  a  Caucasian.  At  any  rate 
about  1800  Eleazer  was  sent  to  school  in  Massachusetts  and  remained 
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in  school  until  about  1812  when  the  war  broke  out.  During  the  War 
of  1812  he  was  engaged  to  mingle  with  the  St.  Regis  Indians  and 
keep  them  loyal  to  the  United  States.  Later  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  corps  of  rangers,  saw  some  active  service  and  was  indeed  severely 
wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Plattsburgh.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
the  Episcopal  church,  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time  at  Oneida  and  in 
Wisconsin  and  finally  returned  east  with  his  wife,  a  French  woman, 
about  1850,  locating  in  St.  Regis  and  Hogansburg.  He  died  August 
28th,  1858. 

So  much  for  the  facts.  Now  as  to  the  lost  dauphin  legend.  It 
seems  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson  had  a 
chance  meeting  on  a  train  in  1851  in  the  vicinity  of  Malone.  Williams 
told  Hanson  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  his  earlier  years 
and  that  his  mind  was  a  blank  until  one  day,  when  about  14,  he 
cut  his  head  on  a  rock  in  diving  which  restored  his  intelligence.  Still 
he  could  not  recall  his  earlier  life  definitely  but  had  certain  vague 
memories  such  as  seeing  troops  drilling  in  a  garden  and  of  lying  on 
a  carpet  with  his  head  against  the  silken  dress  of  a  lady. 

Williams  also  told  Hanson  that  he  had  recognized  instantly  a 
portrait  of  Simon,  the  Cobbler,  that  even  then  he  did  not  suspect 
his  royal  origin  until  1841  when  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  son  of  Louis 
Philippe,  who  was  touring  this  country,  sought  him  out  in  Wisconsin 
and  told  him  he  was  the  dauphin  and  tried  to  enduce  him  to  renounce 
his  rights.  Then  Williams  said  he  started  to  investigate  for  himself 
and  discovered  a  number  of  strange  things.  One  was  that  his  birth 
had  never  been  recorded  on  the  church  register  at  Caughnawaga, 
although  the  births  of  all  his  reputed  brothers  and  sisters  were  so 
1  egistei  ed.  He  further  found  out,  so  he  says,  that  a  man  named 
Belanger  on  his  death  bed  in  New  Orleans,  in  1848,  confessed  that  he 
had  bi  ought  the  dauphin  to  this  country  and  had  hidden  him  among 
the  Indians  of  Northern  New  York.  Furthermore  Williams  had  on 
his  face  scars  such  as  were  said  to  have  been  inflicted  on  the  dauphin 
by  Simon,  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple. 

Mr.  Hanson,  greatly  interested  in  the  subject,  continued  his  inves¬ 
tigations.  He  obtained  a  statement  from  the  sole  survivor  of  a  din¬ 
ner  party  given  to  the  French  ambassador,  M.  Genet,  in  New  York, 
in  1818,  that  Genet  had  said  at  that  time  that  the  dauphin  was  not 
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dead  but  residing  then  in  Western  New  York  and  that  M.  LeRay 
de  Chaumont,  the  Jefferson,  knew  something  about  it. 

The  secretary  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville  emphatically  denied 
Williams’  story  and  said  that  the  prince  and  the  Indian  met  only  by 
chance  and  their  conversation  was  entirely  upon  historical  matters. 
Mr.  Hanson  retaliating  by  submitting  good  evidence  to  show  that 
the  meeting  between  the  two  was  not  accidental  and  indeed  had  been 
sought  by  the  prince.  But  neither  the  prince  nor  his  secretary  would 
have  anything  further  to  say  on  the  matter.  Furthermore  Vincent 
LeRay  de  Chaumont,  son  of  James  LeRay  de  Chaumont,  wrote  indig¬ 
nantly  denying  that  his  father  ever  knew  anything  about  a  lost 
dauphin  being  in  the  North  Country  woods. 

Since  then  the  story  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con  many  times. 
The  church  records  at  Caughnawaga  were  examined  again  and  it 
was  found  that  while  they  contained  no  record  of  the  birth  of 
Eleazer,  neither  did  they  contain  records  of  the  births  of  several  of 
the  other  Williams  children.  Witnesses  were  found  to  testitfy  that  the 
scars  on  Eleazer’s  legs  and  face  were  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  rock 
on  Lake  George.  Two  affidavits  were  secured  from  Eleazer’s  reputed 
mother,  one  testifying  that  he  was  her  natural  son  and  the  other 
that  he  was  her  adopted  son,  thereby  furnishing  ammunition  for  both 
camps. 

For  years  Williams  had  a  robe  which  he  claimed  belonged  to 
Marie  Antionette  of  France  and  which  he  said  had  been  given  him  by 
a  lady  who  came  from  France  and  who  considered  him  to  be  the  lost 
dauphin.  After  his  death  this  robe  passed  through  various  hands, 
being  worn  at  one  time  in  an  amateur  performance  of  Richard  the 
Third  in  Fort  Covington  and  also  at  an  amateur  ball  in  Malone. 
Sometime  later  it  was  cut  into  pieces  and  sold,  bringing  a  total 
of  $23. 

Eleazer  Williams,  whether  Indian  or  French  prince,  left  an  estate 
of  exactly  $106.11  to  be  divided  among  his  creditors  after  the  ad¬ 
ministration  expenses  had  been  paid.  His  “tin  box  with  journal  and 
other  manuscripts”  brought  only  three  dollars. 
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FRENCH  INFLUENCE  IN  NORTH  COUNTRY  HISTORY 

It  was  a  colorful  chapter  in  the  history  of  Northern  New  York, 
the  period  of  the  emigres  with  their  pitiable  attempt  to  maintain  the 
splendor  of  the  old  world  in  the  drab  woodland  of  the  North— King 
Joseph  and  his  gay  company  gliding  across  the  bosom  of  his  lake 
in  his  gondola,  the  Baroness  de  Feriet  with  her  grand  piano  and  her 
flowers,  Count  Real  plotting  away  in  his  grotesque  house  on  the  banks 
of  the  great  river,  LeRay  in  bumping  coach  and  liveried  outriders, 
poor  Eleazer  Williams  playing  at  being  a  prince,  and  in  a  hundred 

stumpy  fields,  veterans  of  the  Imperial  Guard  working  their  little 
farms. 

Over  all  loomed  the  shadow  of  L’Homme,  the  Eagle  on  the  Rock, 
the  Corsican.  They  toasted  him  in  splendid  mansion  and  humble 
log  dwelling,  waiting  for  the  day  when  he  would  come  to  lead  them 
once  more.  Now  all  is  past.  No  longer  does  one  hear  the  polished 
French  of  the  boulevards  in  tiny,  North  Country  villages.  The  Reals, 
the  LeRays,  the  Le  Farges  and  the  de  Feriets  have  long  since  gone. 
The  cup  and  saucer”  house  is  no  more.  A  French  name  over  a  shop 
in  Cape  Vincent,  a  gallic  inscription  in  an  old  cemetery  is  all  that 
remains  to  remind  one  of  the  time  when  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon 
found  refuge  in  the  woodlands  of  the  North. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


STAGE  COACH,  PACKET  AND  CANAL  BOAT 


THE  OLD  TIME  STAGE  COACH — STAGE  COACH  LINES  AND  JUNCTION  POINTS  • 
TAVERNS  OF  STAGE  COACH  DAYS— THE  OSWEGO  CANAL  AND  ITS  EF¬ 
FECT  UPON  OSWEGO — THE  OLD  BLACK  RIVER  CANAL — THE  CHOLERA 
EPIDEMIC— MEACHAM’S  BIG  CHEESE— THE  MORMONS  IN  NORTHERN 
NEW  YORK. 

It  was  no  light  thing  to  embark  on  a  journey  in  Northern  New 
York  in  the  thirties.  Most  people  solved  the  problem  by  staying  at 
home.  He  who  must  travel,  packed  his  carpet  bag,  often  made  his 
will,  wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak,  kissed  his  wife  affectionately  and 
waited  at  the  village  tavern  for  the  stage  coach.  The  stage  coach 
was  a  colorful  vehicle,  drawn  by  prancing  horses,  its  deck  filled  with 
merry  passengers,  or  it  was  an  uncomfortable,  jolting  instrument  of 
torture,  according  to  one’s  point  of  view.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Clark,  an  old 
time  resident  of  Adams,  Jefferson  county,  recalled  the  Rome  stage 
as  a  highly  varnished,  bright  yellow  vehicle,  drawn  by  four  well-fed 
horses,  bedecked  with  red  and  yellow  tassels,  which  came  dashing 
into  the  village  with  a  flourish,  the  driver  sounding  his  arrival  with 
a  blast  on  a  tin  horn. 

The  late  H.  H.  Lyman  of  Lorraine  had  similar  recollections.  As 
a  boy,  the  arrival  of  the  stage  was  always  a  great  event  to  him.  “It 
was  a  great  sight  to  watch  it  come  up  the  road  from  the  ‘Huddle/  ” 
he  writes,  “with  its  four  horses  on  a  sharp  jump,  with  a  deck  load  of 
laughing,  joking  passengers,  the  driver  sitting  straight  as  a  cob  in 
his  seat,  holding  the  four  lines  in  his  gloved  hand  and  occasionally 
swinging  and  cracking  a  long  whip  over  the  heads  of  the  leaders,  or 
with  the  long  lash  entangling  a  chicken  or  touching  up  a  saucy  dog 
beside  the  road.  As  they  came  alongside  the  old  distillery  near  the 
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corner,  the  team  was  put  to  a  sharp  gallop,  whirled  up  to  the  tavern 
door  with  a  spurge  and  a  hurrah  which  brought  things  up  standing. 
The  passengers  jumped  out  and  ranged  up  to  the  bar  in  a  jiffy, 
assuaged  their  thirst,  climbing  aboard  and  were  off  again  like  a  shot 
for  the  next  tavern.  They  did  not  always  stop  at  every  house;  the 
passengers  or  their  appetites  controlled  that.  A  load  that  could  take 
their  sap  at  every  tavern  from  Watertown  to  Rome  was  said  not  to 
be  uncommon  in  those  times  when  tippling  and  rum  drinking  was 
thought  to  be  the  right  thing  for  almost  everybody.” 

But  Baroness  Janice  de  Feriet,  whose  mansion,  “The  Hermitage,” 
stood  a  hundred  years  ago  at  the  great  bend  in  the  Black  river,  has 
different  testimony.  Describing  a  stage  trip  to  Utica  in  the  thirties, 
she  writes:  “.  .  .  I  journeyed  until  7  o’clock  in  the  evening 

when  we  stopped  at  Leyden  for  supper.  I  had  had  nothing  to  eat 
since  breakfast  and  the  road  was  more  and  more  detestable  so  that 
I  was  very  tired  and  faint  and  vexed  with  everything.  I  would  not 
sleep  and  feared  every  instance  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  resist 
the  jolts  of  that  wretched  vehicle  ...  I  went  like  this  all  the 
way  to  Utica  where  we  arrived  yesterday,  Thursday  at  8 : 30  a.  m.  in 
a  great  rainstorm.” 

The  roads  in  that  day  were  such  that  passengers  very  often  had 
to  get  out  and  push  the  stage  out  of  the  mud.  C.  P.  Scovil  of  Low- 
ville,  a  state  legislator  of  pre-Civil  war  days,  had  a  thrilling  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  stage  trip  from  Utica  to  Lowville  in  the  winter  of  1843. 
In  a  letter  written  some  time  after  the  occurrence  in  question,  he 
says: 

“Mr.  Ruger  (State  Senator  William  Ruger  of  Jefferson  county) 
and  his  wife  occupied  the  back  seat.  Amos  Buck,  member  from 
Lewis,  his  niece  and  myself,  had  the  middle  seat,  while  Preston  King 
(later  a  United  States  senator),  and  George  Redington  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  mounted  the  front  seat  with  the  driver.  The  roads  were  alter¬ 
nately  snow  drift  and  mud,  and  we  were  out  half  a  dozen  times 
hunting  up  rails  with  which  to  pry  up  the  wagon;  sometimes  going 
twenty  or  thirty  rods  to  find  them,  there  being  a  board  fence  on 
each  side  of  the  wagon  road.  Just  before  we  arrived  at  the  Black 
River  House  we  turned  over,  injuring  Mr.  Buck  badly  and  at  sun¬ 
rise  in  the  morning  (for  we  traveled  all  night) ,  as  we  were  turning 
up  to  the  old  Boonville  House,  four  miles  from  Boonville,  we  went 
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over  again,  breaking  Redington’s  arm  and  injuring  Buck  and  Mrs. 
Ruger  so  that  when  we  got  into  the  house  Mrs.  Ruger  and  Buck  both 
fainted  away,  and  we  sent  to  Boonville  for  a  physician.” 

It  was  by  no  means  an  unusual  thing  for  a  stage  coach  to  turn 
over,  as  witness  this  article  from  the  Watertown  Register  &  Adver¬ 
tiser  of  August  3rd,  1831 :  “Saturday  evening  last  as  the  Utica  stage 
was  proceeding  on  its  way  to  Sackets  Harbor,  it  stopped  at  the  bridge 
in  this  village  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  a  passenger.  And  in 
choosing  ground  for  the  stoppage  by  some  movement  of  the  horses 
the  stage  was  upset,  by  which  accident,  one  of  the  passengers,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Connecticut,  had  his  arm  broken,  a  Mr.  Gillingham  and 
a  Mr.  McCleary  were  considerably  bruised  and  cut  on  the  head  and 
a  lady  was  somewhat  injured.” 

In  1833  Moses  Eames  of  Rutland,  for  many  years  a  prominent 
resident  of  Jefferson  county,  took  a  stage  trip  from  Watertown  to 
Syracuse.  Mr.  Eames  kept  a  diary  for  a  great  many  years  and  today 
this  diary  at  the  Jefferson  County  Historical  Society  building,  is  as 
good  source  material  as  we  have  on  life  in  early  Northern  New  York. 
Concerning  the  stage  trip,  Mr.  Eames  writes:  “Feb.  18 — I  went  in 
the  stage  to  Watertown  and  staid  there  all  day  and  night.  It  was  a 
clear  and  pleasant  day.  My  expenses  in  Watertown  and  stage  fare 
to  Syracuse  was  $4.50.  .  .  . 

“Feb.  19 — I  started  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning  from  Watertown 
and  got  to  Syracuse  at  */2  past  one  in  the  night  and  the  expenses  on 
the  way  was  75  cents.  There  was  3  passengers  in  the  stage  with  me, 
one  whose  name  was  Pierce  from  St.  Lawrence  county  and  one  by  the 
name  of  Taylor,  a  pious  deacon  from  Ellisburgh,  and  the  other  was 
a  sergeant  in  the  army  who  was  getting  recruits  for  the  army  and  we 
all  had  a  debate  on  the  Scriptures.  But  the  Deacon  Taylor  got  out  at 
Fort  Brewerton  and  it  being  late  at  night  the  subject  was  not 
resumed.  The  roads  were  so  bad  that  we  walked  for  a  number  of 
miles.” 

OLD  STAGE  COACH  JUNCTION  POINTS 

Often  the  stage,  supplied  periodically  with  fresh  relays  of  horses 
and  occasionally  with  a  new  driver,  traveled  all  night,  the  passengers 
napping  between  jolts.  And  even  if  a  stop  was  made  at  a  tavern  for 
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the  night,  long  before  the  sun  was  up  in  the  morning  the  stage  was 
on  its  way  again.  Moses  Eames  left  Watertown  at  4  o’clock  in  the 
morning  on  the  Syracuse  stage,  but  the  Utica  stage  left  the  old 
American  House  at  Watertown  at  2  o’clock.  What  an  epidemic  of 
yawns  there  must  have  been  as  the  sleepy  passengers,  bundled  to  the 
ears  in  their  cloaks,  climbed  aboard  the  stages,  while  the  drivers  with 
swinging  lanterns  lighted  their  way. 

Places  like  Denmark  in  Lewis  county  and  Central  Square  and 
Hannibal  in  Oswego  county  were  in  their  heydey  then.  Denmark, 
especially,  was  a  stage  center  of  the  greatest  importance.  Today  as 
one  drives  through  the  quiet,  little  village  with  its  fringe  of  stone 
houses  along  the  road,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  there  was  a  day  when 
Denmark  was  known  to  all  travelers  through  the  North.  It  was  at 
Denmark  that  the  stage  coach  line  from  Rome  had  its  terminus.  At 
Denmark,  too,  the  line  from  Utica  turned  off  for  Watertown,  and  at 
Denmark  the  line  for  Ogdenburg,  sixty-four  miles  away,  had  its  start. 
A  busy  place  indeed  was  Denmark  then  with  its  taverns  filled  with 
travelers,  horses  being  changed  and  heavy  coaches  rumbling  up  its 
one  street  every  time  of  the  day  and  night.  From  Denmark  the  road 
to  Watertown  led  through  Champion  and  Rutland.  The  road  to 
Ogdensburg  was  by  way  of  Carthage,  Wilna,  Antwerp,  DeKalb  and 
Heuvelton. 

Central  Square,  too,  on  the  stage  route  from  Salina  to  Watertown 
was  a  busy  place  in  those  days.  Here  was  Hastings  Curtiss’  brick 
tavern  where  the  stages  always  stopped,  and  for  good  reason  because 
Hastings  Curtiss  was  a  member  of  the  company  which  operated  the 
W atertown-Salina  stage  route.  Other  members  of  the  company  were 
Messrs.  Stone  and  Field  of  Salina  and  Hiram  Lewis  of  Pulaski.  Rob¬ 
ert  Elliott  of  Central  Square  had  a  wagon  shop  and  made  the  first 
stage  coach  ever  to  run  between  Salina  and  Watertown.  The  com¬ 
mon  route  from  Oswego  to  Rome  was  through  Scriba,  New  Haven, 
Mexico,  Albion  and  Williamstown.  After  the  railroad  had  been  built 
to  Rome  it  was  common  for  five  coaches  to  be  dispatched  from 
Oswego  to  Rome  the  same  morning,  with  nine  passengers  inside  and 
eight  outside,  eighty-five  passengers  in  all.  The  trip  took  ten  hours. 

Watertown  was  another  center  of  stage  coach  lines.  There  were 
daily  stages  for  Utica,  eighty-two  miles  distant  by  way  of  Champion, 
to  Rome,  by  way  of  Adams  and  Lorraine,  to  Salina,  through  Pulaski 
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and  Central  Square,  and  to  a  number  of  points  in  St.  Lawrence 
county.  One  route  into  St.  Lawrence  county  went  by  way  of  Evans 
Mills,  Antwerp,  Gouverneur  and  Heuvelton  and  another  by  way  of 
Pamelia  Four  Corners,  thence  by  the  military  road  through  Theresa, 
Redwood  and  Hammond.  There  was  a  line  of  stages  which  went 
between  Ogdensburg  and  Plattsburgh  three  times  a  week  and  another 
went  to  Fort  Covington  where  it  connected  with  the  Montreal  line. 
The  route  from  Ogdensburg  to  Plattsburgh  was  through  Canton, 
Potsdam,  Parishville,  Hopkinton,  Bangor,  Malone  and  Chateaugay, 
and  the  trip  took  two  days.  For  passengers  who  wished  to  go  from 
Watertown  to  Fort  Covington  without  traveling  nights,  there  was 
Fisher  &  Cogwell’s  line.  Travelers  left  Watertown  early  in  the 
morning  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  and  arrived  in  Can¬ 
ton,  by  way  of  DeKalb,  that  night  at  six  o’clock.  They  left  Canton 
the  next  morning,  arriving  in  Hogansburg  that  night  at  six  o’clock. 
The  next  morning  they  left  for  Fort  Covington,  arriving  there  that 
evening.  Thus  it  took  three  days  to  go  from  Watertown  to  Fort 
Covington  by  stage  coach.  One  wishing  to  go  direct  from  Utica  to 
Ogdensburg,  a  distance  of  125  miles,  according  to  the  old  stage 
schedules,  could  make  it  in  twenty-four  hours  by  straight  traveling. 

Ela  Merriam  of  Watertown,  N.  W.  Kiniston  of  Watertown,  and 
Jonathan  Thompson  of  Malone  were  leading  proprietors  of  stage 
coach  lines  in  Northern  New  York.  Mr.  Merriam  at  one  time  had 
lines  from  Denmark  to  Ogdensburg,  from  Rome  to  Sackets  Harbor, 
through  Redfield,  from  Oneida  to  Turin,  from  Rome  to  Turin  and 
Denmark,  from  Rome  to  Watertown  by  way  of  Copenhagen,  from 
Rome  to  Boonville  by  way  of  Western,  and  from  Boonville  to  Low- 
ville.  It  was  on  Mr.  Merriam’s  Utica  to  Sackets  Harbor  line  that 
the  fastest  trip  by  stage  ever  recorded  was  made  in  February,  1829. 
The  trip  was  made  in  nine  hours  and  forty-five  minutes  and  the 
mails  were  changed  at  every  office.  The  snow  at  the  time  the  trip 
was  made  was  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  and  the  total  amount  of  time 
consumed  by  the  stops  was  thirty-nine  minutes.  When  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  distance  was  ninety-three  miles,  it  will  be  seen  that 
an  average  running  time  of  over  ten  miles  an  hour  was  made. 

Jonathan  Thompson  of  Malone  is  said  to  have  started  carrying 
the  mail  from  Plattsburgh  to  Ogdensburg  on  foot  and  it  took  him 
two  weeks.  Then  he  got  a  horse  and  finally  an  old  coach  and  started 
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to  carry  passengers.  The  business  grew  to  such  large  proportions 
that  when  he  sold  it  out  in  1846  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  hundred 
horses.  The  Plattsburgh-Ogdensburg  stages  ran  three  times  a  week. 
The  stations  between  Ogdensburg  and  Plattsburgh  were  Graigville, 
Canton,  Potsdam,  Parish ville,  Hopkinton,  Nicholville,  Lawrence, 
Bangor,  Malone,  Chateaugay  Four  Corners,  Ransom’s,  the  Gate, 
Plattsburgh.  Mr.  Richard  C.  Ellsworth,  whose  research  into  North¬ 
ern  New  York  history  has  before  been  mentioned,  believes  that 
Graigville  was  Grayville  where  the  Grays  kept  a  well  known  inn  in 
stage  coach  days.  Mr.  Ellsworth  also  believes  that  the  Ransom’s 
mentioned  is  Robinson’s  Tavern.  The  terminal  of  the  stage  line  in 
Plattsburgh  was  the  Foquet  House,  which  still  stands. 

THE  OLD  PACKET  LINES 

When  possible  the  traveler  of  that  day  went  by  water.  In  the 
thirties  there  were  four  steamships  plying  between  Ogdensburg  and 
Lewistown  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  the  Rochester,  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Oneida.  These  boats  ran  daily,  Sunday  excepted.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  St.  Lawrence  county  man  of  that  day  having  business  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  or  in  Salina  would  likely  go  by 
stage  to  Ogdensburg  where  he  would  board  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
for  example,  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning.  At  5  o’clock  that  afternoon 
he  would  be  in  Kingston,  Canada,  and  at  9  o’clock  the  same  evening 
in  Sackets  Harbor.  Here  he  would  likely  stay  in  the  old  Union 
House  until  early  the  next  morning  when  he  would  depart  for 
Oswego,  arriving  there  just  before  noon.  If  he  were  going  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  or  Salina,  he  would  likely  transfer  to  a  canal  packet  at  Oswego 
and  in  seven  hours  he  would  be  in  Syracuse,  the  voyage  of  thirty- 
eight  miles  from  Oswego  to  Syracuse  costing  him  $1.50.  But  if  he 
was  going  to  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  he  would  remain  on 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  be  in  Rochester  at  6  o’clock  that  evening. 
Thus  the  trip  from  Oswego  to  Rochester  by  lake  steamer  took  less 
time  than  the  trip  from  Oswego  to  Syracuse  by  canal  packet. 

For  example  in  1838  Elisha  Risdon  of  Hopkinton,  whose  diary 
today  is  an  interesting  bit  of  North  Country  historical  source  ma¬ 
terial,  took  a  trip  to  the  home  of  his  brother  near  Geneseo.  On 
August  23  he  left  Hopkinton,  going  by  stage  to  Ogdensburg  and  at 
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Ogdensburg  that  afternoon  went  aboard  the  steamer,  Oneida,  for 
Rochester.  He  landed  at  Rochester  two  days  later,  taking  the  stage 
from  there  to  Geneseo.  Returning  he  traveled  from  Rochester  to 
Syracuse  by  canal  packet,  the  trip  taking  two  days  and  a  half.  At 
Syracuse  he  took  the  canal  packet  to  Oswego.  He  did  not  arrive 
there  until  the  following  day,  when  he  boarded  a  steamer  for 
Ogdensburg. 

In  good  weather  it  was  comfortable  traveling  on  a  canal  packet. 
Then  passengers  could  spend  much  of  the  time  on  deck,  and,  if  the 
going  was  slow,  at  least  there  were  interesting  sights.  But  inside 
it  was  stuffy  and  usually  overcrowded.  There  was  a  main  cabin, 
from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  feet  long,  part  of  it  sometimes  being 
divided  off  into  a  ladies’  cabin.  The  cabin  served  as  a  saloon  and 
dining  room  in  the  day  and  a  bedroom  at  night.  Berths  were  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  walls  at  night,  one  side  being  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
There  were  always  three  or  four  beds  in  a  tier.  Usually  there  were 
beds  enough  for  thirty-five  to  forty  people,  but  often  there  were 
many  more  who  either  stayed  up  all  night  or  slept  on  the  floor. 

STAGE  COACH  TAVERNS 

If  the  trip  by  stage  was  more  tedious  and  less  comfortable  than 
that  by  water,  at  least  there  were  plenty  of  taverns  by  the  roadside 
where  the  journey  might  be  broken  for  a  few  moments.  With  so 
much  travel  by  roads,  taverns  in  the  thirties  thrived  like  tourist  lodg¬ 
ing  houses  today.  Later  when  the  railroad  came,  the  roadside  inn 
passed  away  not  to  return  until  the  day  of  the  automobile,  but  in 
the  thirties  there  was  a  tavern  of  sorts  every  two  or  three  miles 
along  any  well-traveled  road.  Consider  the  road  from  Adams  to 
Pulaski,  on  the  Rome-Watertown  stage  route,  for  example.  First 
came  Deacon  Brown’s  tavern  at  Allendale ;  then  the  John  Alger  house 
and  the  Chester  Gillman  house  at  Lorraine  “Huddle,”  Lem  Hunt’s 
tavern  at  Lorraine  Four  Corners,  the  old  Risley  House,  the  Hesketh 
place  and  the  Dick  Hart  place  near  the  Boylston  line,  all  taverns  of 
standing  and  reputation  within  seven  or  eight  miles.  And,  numerous 
as  they  were,  these  taverns  were  well  patronized.  The  proprietor  of 
a  log  inn  in  Lorraine  recalled  sleeping  and  feeding  as  many  as 
seventy-five  guests  in  one  night. 
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At  first  most  of  the  taverns  in  the  north  were  taverns  only  in 
name,  being  usually  simply  log  dwellings  where  the  traveler  paid  for 
the  privilege  of  stretching  out  on  the  floor  in  his  own  blankets.  Even 
in  the  larger  taverns,  the  traveler  who  insisted  upon  a  bed  by  himself 
was  considered  over-fastidious.  A  lodger  might  start  out  with  a  bed 
of  his  own  but  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  be  awakened 
during  the  night  by  the  landlord  who,  with  flickering  candle,  was 
showing  another  guest  to  the  same  bed.  The  early  log  taverns  of  the 
north  have  been  described  in  another  place.  James  Constable,  De- 
Witt  Clinton  and  other  travelers  in  the  early  North  Country  knew 
such  taverns  well.  But  with  the  stage  coach  came  other  taverns, 
usually  long,  rambling  structures,  with  porch  extending  along  the 
front,  set  back  from  the  road  so  the  stage  could  swing  in  to  the  door. 
Sometimes  there  were  upper  “piazzas,”  as  they  were  called  then,  too. 
Always  there  was  a  bar  room  and  on  the  second  floor  the  ball  room, 
utilized  for  sleeping  quarters  when  there  was  no  dance. 

Some  of  these  stage  coach  taverns  were  widely  known  and  had  a 
reputation  throughout  the  north.  For  example  on  the  road  from 
Rome  to  Mexico  was  the  Checkered  House,  so  called  because  it  was 
painted  in  black  and  white  checks.  At  Oswego  were  the  old  Welland 
Hotel,  the  United  States  Hotel,  the  old  Oswego  Hotel,  familiar  to  all 
early  visitors  to  Oswego  with  its  balcony  and  cupola,  and  the  old 
Eagle  Tavern.  At  Hannibal  was  the  one-story  American  House,  at 
Central  Square,  Hastings  Curtiss’  well  known  brick  tavern.  At 
Mexico  Village  was  the  old  Whitney  House,  and  at  Pulaski,  the 
Pulaski  House.  At  Sackets  Harbor  stood  the  old  Union  House,  where 
President  Munroe  stopped  in  1817.  At  Adams  was  Talcott’s  stone 
hotel  and  at  Watertown  the  American  House,  from  whose  wide, 
upper  balcony  President  Van  Buren  greeted  the  citizens  of  Water- 
town. 

Blodgett’s  Tavern  at  Denmark  was  of  course  known  to  hundreds 
of  stage  travelers,  and  so  was  the  Wayside  Inn  at  Constableville. 
There  was  of  course  the  Wilna  Tavern,  which  later  became  known 
as  the  Checkered  House  and  even  later  as  Fargo’s,  Kendall’s  Hotel 
at  Somerville,  Baldwin’s  Hotel  at  Ogdensburg  from  which  the  state 
line  to  Plattsburgh  started,  the  old  Prentice  House  at  Canton,  where 
Silas  Wright  met  his  political  friends,  the  Frontier  House  at  Morris¬ 
town  and  Northrups  Tavern  on  the  Canton-Ogdensburg  road.  On 
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the  old  Hermon  road,  near  the  junction  with  the  Gouverneur  road, 
stood  the  old  Forest  House,  a  large  colonial  building,  120  feet  in 
length,  so  named  because  it  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  forest.  Standing 
near  the  junction  of  two  plank  roads,  one  from  Heuvelton  to  Hermon 
and  the  other  from  Canton  to  Gouverneur,  it  became  a  well  known 
tavern.  It  is  now  burned.  Another  well  known  St.  Lawrence  county 
tavern  of  stage  coach  days  was  the  Half  Way  House,  sometimes 
called  French’s  Tavern,  on  the  Canton-Potsdam  road,  which  still 
stands. 

At  Evans  Mills  in  Jefferson  county  was  another  well  known  stage 
coach  tavern  which  still  stands.  This  was  the  “Brick  Hotel,”  built 
and  long  operated  by  Captain  John  Hoover.  Near  the  door  were  the 
big,  home-made,  iron  letters,  “J.  H.”  The  “Brick  Hotel,”  so  legend 
has  it,  was  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  poker  game  between  “Prince 
John”  Van  Buren,  son  of  the  president,  and  George  Parish,  the 
landed  proprietor,  the  stake  for  which  was  no  less  than  Madame 
Vespucci,  whom  Parish  is  said  to  have  won. 

At  Ellenburg  Center  still  stands  the  old  Hammond  House,  a  stage 
coach  tavern.  At  Chateaugay  was  the  Union  House,  now  remodeled 
and  still  operated  as  a  hotel  under  the  name  of  the  Chateau.  The 
Dickinson  House,  on  the  turnpike  from  Ogdensburg  to  Plattsburgh, 
just  west  of  the  cross-road  from  North  Bangor,  still  stands.  The  old 
red  Half  Way  House,  so  named  because  it  was  half  way  between 
Ogdensburg  and  Plattsburgh,  stood  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  West 
Bangor.  It  burned  in  1883.  At  Fort  Covington  were  the  “Old  Red 
House,”  kept  at  one  time  by  Judge  James  Campbell,  and  Spencer’s 
Tavern,  sometimes  called  the  American  House.  At  Malone  was  the 
Miller  House  and  at  Westville,  the  Plastered  Tavern  House. 

THE  OSWEGO  CANAL 

When  the  Erie  canal  bill  was  up  in  the  state  senate  in  1817, 
having  already  passed  the  assembly,  Senator  Perley  Keyes  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  county  was  opposed  to  it,  although  Martin  Van  Buren,  who 
was  then  in  the  senate,  and  many  of  the  other  Democrats  of  the  Van 
Buren  school  favored  it.  Says  Van  Buren  in  his  autobiography :  “My 
shrewd  friend,  Senator  Keyes,  who  was  opposed  to  the  bill,  informed 
me  that  he  intended  to  offer  an  amendment  providing  for  a  branch 
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canal  from  the  main  trunk  to  Oswego,  in  which  place  I  was  largely 
interested,  and  that  the  success  of  the  amendment  must  depend  upon 
my  vote.  I  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  unkindness  of  his  course 
in  seeking  to  connect  my  action  upon  so  important  a  subject  with 
my  private  interest,  but  told  him  that  I  should  assuredly  vote  against 
the  amendment  on  that  ground,  if  there  was  no  other.  He  notwith¬ 
standing  offered  it;  I  voted  against  it,  and  it  was  defeated.  The 
construction  of  that  branch  many  years  afterwards  proved  of  great 
advantage  to  the  interests  both  of  Oswego  and  the  state. 

Had  Martin  Van  Buren  not  had  private  interests  at  Oswego  and 
therefore  felt  constrained  to  vote  against  Senator  Keyes’  amendment, 
the  Oswego  canal  would  probably  have  been  completed  as  soon  as  was 
the  main  trunk  of  the  Erie  canal.  As  it  was  it  was  not  opened  until 
1828.  The  people  of  Oswego  had  vainly  sought  to  have  the  Erie 
canal  follow  the  so  called  natural  route,  that  is  by  way  of  Wood 
creek,  Oneida  lake  and  the  Oswego  river.  They  argued  that  this 
route  had  been  employed  for  a  century.  If  a  canal  was  built  around 
Niagara  Falls  into  Lake  Erie,  all  the  purposes  of  the  other  route, 
which  afterwards  was  adopted,  would  be  served,  they  contended. 
When  the  Oswego  route  was  rejected,  the  people  of  the  county  were 
indignant.  In  the  election  of  1820  the  voters  of  Oswego  county  cast 
455  votes  for  Tompkins,  against  311  for  Clinton,  the  canal  candidate. 

But  when  the  Erie  canal  became  a  certainty,  the  people  of  Oswego 
were  not  slow  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  connection  with  it. 

At  this  time  Oswego  county  was  represented  in  the  legislature  by 
two  energetic  men,  Theophilus  S.  Morgan  in  the  assembly  and  Alvin 
Bronson  in  the  state  senate.  Through  their  efforts  $25,000  was 
appropriated  in  1820  for  the  improvement  of  the  Oswego  river.  In 
1822  the  legislature  ordered  a  survey  made  of  the  route  with  the 
idea  in  view  of  a  canal  from  Salina  to  Oswego.  As  a  result  of  this 
survey  an  act  was  passed  in  1824  authorizing  a  canal  between  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  Oswego  and  the  following  year  $160,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  work.  The  canal,  when  completed,  cost  $525,115.  However, 
the  people  of  Oswego  had  a  bad  scare  before  one  bit  of  work  was 
done  on  the  canal.  Word  reached  Oswego  that  a  Buffalo  member 
had  introduced  a  bill  repealing  the  act  which  authorized  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Oswego  canal.  Although  Alvin  Bronson  was  no 
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longer  a  member  of  the  senate  the  people  looked  to  him  to  protect 
their  interests,  so  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  Albany.  The 
story  is  told  that  the  first  man  he  met  when  he  entered  the  city  was 
Aaron  Burr,  then  in  his  old  age  making  a  living  from  practicing  law. 

“So  you  are  here  to  look  after  your  canal,  are  you?”  the  veteran 
politician  asked.  Mr.  Bronson  assured  him  that  that  was  so,  and 
Burr  told  him  that  he  was  on  his  side. 

“I  believe  all  sensible  men  are,”  Bronson  is  reported  to  have  said. 

“Ah,  my  young  friend,”  said  Burr,  “if  you  have  none  but  sensible 
men,  there  is  a  vast  majority  against  you.” 

However,  the  bill  of  the  Buffalo  member  was  defeated  and  the 
corner  stone  of  the  first  lock  in  the  Oswego  canal  was  laid  July  4th, 
1826,  at  Fulton.  Impressive  Masonic  services  were  used.  Jonathan 
Case  was  the  chairman  of  the  ceremonies  and  David  P.  Brewster 
came  from  Oswego  to  deliver  the  main  address.  Peter  Schenck  read 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Hastings  Curtiss  of  Central 
Square  was  marshall  with  Kingsbury  E.  Sandford  as  assistant.  An 
18-pound  cannon  used  in  the  ceremonies  exploded,  but  without 
serious  results. 

‘  In  the  meantime  a  number  of  appropriations  had  been  made  for 
the  improvement  of  Oswego  harbor.  Gen.  Daniel  Hugunin,  who  was 
elected  to  congress  in  1824  as  the  first  member  of  congress  from 
Oswego  county,  secured  the  first  appropriation  of  something  over 
$30,000.  In  1828  another  appropriation  of  a  little  over  $9,000  was 
made,  and  the  following  year  the  breakwater  was  completed.  Yearly 
appropriations  were  made  and  the  pier  and  lighthouse  constructed. 
These  harbor  improvements  made  it  possible  for  Oswego  to  accomo¬ 
date  the  greatly  increased  commerce  which  came  as  a  result  of  the 
completion  of  the  canal. 

In  1829  the  population  of  Oswego  was  about  1,400,  the  total  ar¬ 
rivals  of  vessels  from  the  lake  about  200,  the  value  of  imports  about 
$150,000  and  of  exports  about  $127,000,  and  canal  tolls  collected  at 
Oswego,  $14,660.  But  yearly  the  canal  brought  wealth  and  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  village  of  Oswego  as  it  did  in  fact  to  the  entire  county. 
By  1837,  the  population  of  Oswego  village  was  nearly  5,000,  the 
volume  of  commerce  more  than  doubled  and  canal  tolls  collected  at 
Oswego  had  mounted  to  $31,560.  During  the  year,  1837,  118  Ameri- 
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can  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Oswego  and  302  foreign  vessels, 
of  a  total  tonnage  of  74,119.  Total  value  of  imports  was  $1,517,578 
and  total  value  of  exports,  $1,527,498.  That  year  1,773  canal  boats 
cleared  from  Oswego  taking  forty-one  tons  each  as  the  average  cargo. 

These  statistics  are  given  simply  to  show  what  the  building  of  the 
Oswego  canal  meant  to  Oswego.  Almost  overnight  Oswego,  which 
had  been  if  anything  a  backward  village,  became  a  bustling,  busy 
town.  The  canal  packet  always  signalled  its  approach  by  a  blast 
from  a  bugle,  very  much  as  the  stage  coach  came  dashing  into  a  vil¬ 
lage  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  note  from  a  trumpet.  The  horses 
that  towed  the  boat  were  whipped  into  a  gallop  so  that  the  finish 
could  be  made  with  the  same  flury  as  characterized  the  arrival  of  the 
stage  coach  at  the  village  tavern.  The  old  landing  place  was  at  the 
foot  of  Bridge  street  opposite  the  Arcade  Block,  and  daily  there  was 
a  crowd  of  villagers  on  hand  to  watch  the  canal  packet  come  in. 
Passengers  with  their  carpet  bags  were  helped  ashore  and  were  soon 
hurrying  to  get  aboard  one  of  the  steamers  in  the  harbor  or  were 
safely  located  at  the  old  Oswego  House,  or  perhaps  at  the  Welland 
House  or  the  United  States  Hotel. 

THE  OSWEGO  BOOM 

As  a  result  of  the  canal  Oswego  soon  became  the  fastest  growing 
town  in  all  Northern  New  York.  In  1828  when  the  canal  was  opened, 
there  were  180  tons  of  shipping  belonging  to  the  port.  In  1840, 
Oswego  had  three  steamboats  and  seventy-six  rigged  vessels,  whose 
aggregate  tonnage  was  7,568  tons.  There  was  intense  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  Oswego  and  Buffalo.  In  one  year,  between  1830  and  1831, 
the  population  of  Oswego  increased  twenty-five  per  cent.  The 
Oswego  bank  came  into  existence  immediately  following  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  canal,  the  Episcopal  church  was  built,  new  hotels  were 
opened  and  the  village  trustees  began  to  make  generous  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  streets.  Money  was  plentiful  and 
speculation  was  rife.  It  was  freely  predicted  that  the  population  of 
the  village  would  be  10,000  long  before  1840.  Real  estate  values  in¬ 
creased  many  times  and  a  farm  of  119  acres  near  the  village  of 
Oswego  brought  $19,000.  In  1836  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  village  brought  $250  an  acre,  and  a  farm  of  ninety 
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acres,  sold  two  weeks  before  for  $25,000,  was  resold  for  $40,000.  A 
business  block  bought  for  $2,000,  sold  for  $16,000  in  less  than  a 
year.  Finally  the  old  Oswego  House  was  sold  for  $100,000  but  the 
transaction  was  never  consumated. 

It  was  something  like  the  modern  Florida  real  estate  boom,  and 
the  collapse  was  just  as  sudden  and  just  as  fatal.  The  panic  of  1837 
hit  the  country  and  real  estate  values  at  Oswego  dropped  over  night. 
Probably  no  two  towns  in  the  state  were  affected  worse  by  the  col¬ 
lapse  in  values  than  Oswego  and  Buffalo,  where  speculation  had  gone 
beyond  all  reason,  based  on  the  conviction  that  both  places  had  a 
glorious  commercial  future  before  them.  Oswego,  however,  quickly 
recovered  and  by  1840  business  was  in  full  swing  there  again. 

THE  PROPOSED  CHAMPLAIN  CANAL 

The  tremendous  impetus  to  trade  given  by  such  canals  as  the 
Erie,  the  Oswego  and  the  Champlain  caused  a  general  cry  for  canals 
all  over  Northern  New  York.  From  every  section  of  the  state  re¬ 
quests  poured  in  upon  the  legislature  to  authorize  the  building  of 
canals  upon  the  public  credit.  In  one  year  no  less  than  seventy-three 
routes  for  canals  within  the  state  were  suggested  and  of  these  seven¬ 
teen  were  authorized  to  be  surveyed.  It  may  be  a  surprise  today  to 
know  that  the  proposal  was  actually  made  to  cut  through  a  canal 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Champlain  across  the  Adirondack 
divide  and  that  a  member  of  assembly  from  St.  Lawrence  county 
made  this  the  major  issue  in  his  campaign  for  election.  Of  course 
the  canal  was  never  constructed,  but  a  survey  was  made,  $1,500  being 
appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  that  purpose. 

There  was  vigorous  agitation  for  the  Champlain-St.  Lawrence 
canal  in  1822,  even  before  the  Erie  canal  was  completed.  The  pro¬ 
posed  route  was  to  start  at  Plattsburgh  by  way  of  the  Saranac  river 
to  Saranac  Lake,  and  thence  via  the  St.  Regis  system  to  Hopkinton, 
and  from  there  by  way  of  the  Grass,  Indian  and  Oswegatchie  rivers 
to  Ogdenburg.  Another  proposed  route  was  to  leave  the  Saranac 
river  at  Loon  Lake  and  follow  the  Salmon  river  to  Malone.  In  a 
petition  sent  to  the  legislature  in  1823,  the  petitioners  contended 
that  the  expense  of  building  such  a  canal  as  this  would  be  no  more 
than  the  cost  per  mile  of  the  Erie  canal.  The  petitions  also  stated 
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that  once  such  a  canal  was  constructed  New  York  city  would  become 
the  natural  market  for  Northern  New  York  rather  than  Montreal 
as  was  then  the  case.  This  appealed  to  New  York  interests  and  there 
was  considerable  sentiment  in  that  city  for  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  canal. 

In  1824  the  legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $1,500  to  pay 
part  of  the  expense  of  a  survey  of  the  proposed  route,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  $1,000  more  would  be  raised  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  The  survey  was  made  that  same  year  by  Holmes  Hutchinson 
who  reported  to  the  legislature  in  1825  that  the  route  followed  was 
133  miles  from  Ogdensburg  to  the  Chazy  river  near  Champlain  and 
four  and  a  half  miles  by  the  river  to  the  lake.  The  highest  point  in 
the  proposed  route  was  811  feet  above  Ogdensburg  and  960  feet 
above  Lake  Champlain.  The  survey  followed  the  course  of  the  Oswe- 
gatchie  and  the  Grass  to  Canton,  then  to  Potsdam,  Moira,  Bangor, 
Malone,  Burke  and  Chateaugay.  The  whole  cost,  it  was  estimated, 
would  be  $1,744,673  if  wooden  locks  were  used  and  $400,000  more  if 
locks  were  built  of  stone.  It  was  a  splendid  dream  but  unfortunately 
geography  stood  in  the  way.  The  only  effect  of  the  canal  agitation 
was  to  bring  a  number  of  people  to  the  section  in  the  expectation 
that  something  would  come  of  it. 

THE  BLACK  RIVER  CANAL 

De  Witt  Clinton  in  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature  in  1825 
suggested  a  connection  between  the  Erie  canal  and  Black  river  as  one 
of  several  desirable  canal  routes.  That  same  year  a  survey  was 
ordered  from  the  Erie  canal  in  Herkimer  county  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  Black  river  and  thence  to  Ogdensburg,  while  another  survey 
was  ordered  from  Rome  to  the  Black  river  and  on  to  Ogdensburg. 
These  two  routes  became  known  as  the  eastern  and  the  western 
routes.  On  the  eastern  route  it  was  found  that  the  summit  at  Rem- 
sen  was  841  feet  from  the  descent  to  the  lake  985  feet.  On  the  west¬ 
ern  route  it  was  found  that  the  rise  from  Rome  to  Boonville  was  700 
feet  and  the  drop  to  the  river  below  the  falls  422  feet.  The  Camden 
loute  to  Ogdensburg  was  found  to  be  129  miles  and  was  estimated  to 
cost  $655,630,  while  the  cost  of  the  Boonville  route,  it  was  estimated, 
would  be  $931,014,  the  distance  being  114  miles. 
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The  canal  commissioners  reported  in  1826  on  the  three  proposed 
routes,  from  Rome,  from  Herkimer  and  from  Camden,  but  other 
than  to  say  that  the  Herkimer  route  was  deemed  inexpedient,  nothing 
further  was  done.  By  this  time  the  people  of  the  Black  River  Coun¬ 
try  were  thoroughly  stirred  and  the  village  newspapers  teemed  with 
articles  favoring  the  construction  of  a  canal.  Finally  on  December 
4th,  1827,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  court  house  at  Martinsburgh, 
attended  by  delegates  from  many  towns.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Clinton 
delivered  the  main  address  at  this  meeting,  urging  that  if  the  state 
would  not  make  an  appropriation  for  the  canal  that  the  necessary 
amount  be  raised  by  private  subscription.  To  this  end  the  Black 
River  Canal  Company  was  incorporated  in  1828,  and  among  those 
listed  as  incorporators  were  George  Brayton,  Rev.  Isaac  Clinton,  Levi 
Adams,  Peter  Schuyler,  James  McVickar,  James  T.  Watson,  Seth  B. 
Roberts  and  Vincent  LeRay  de  Chaumont.  However,  the  stock  was 
not  taken  and  although  a  proposal  of  taxing  the  several  towns  was 
considered,  nothing  came  of  it. 

Repeated  surveys  were  made,  public  meetings  galore  were  held 
and  finally  in  1836,  eleven  years  after  the  proposition  was  first  made, 
the  construction  of  the  Black  river  canal  was  authorized,  providing 
for  a  navigable  feeder  from  Black  river  to  Boonville  and  a  canal 
from  there  to  Rome  and  to  the  High  Falls.  Work  was  started  in 
1837  but  suspended  in  1842  when  the  so  called  stop  and  tax  law 
was  passed.  In  1847  work  was  resumed  and  in  the  fall  of  1848  the 
feeder  was  completed.  The  first  boat  passed  up  the  feeder  to  the 
river  in  December,  1848.  The  first  boat  from  Rome  came  up  in  1850. 

The  Black  River  Canal  became  the  principal  feeder  of  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  section  of  the  Erie  canal.  It  opened  up  all  the  Black  River 
Country  as  far  as  Watertown  to  trade.  Side-wheeler  tug  boats  puffed 
along  from  Carthage  towards  Lyons  Falls  towing  four  or  five,  blunt- 
nosed  canal  boats,  each  loaded  with  potatoes,  lumber  or  butter  and 
cheese,  products  of  Jefferson  and  Lewis  and  St.  Lawrence  counties 
being  shipped  to  the  markets  of  the  world  via  the  Erie  Canal.  At 
Lyons  Falls  were  drydocks  for  the  repair  of  leaky  boats  and  Boon¬ 
ville,  with  its  quaint,  old,  limestone  houses,  was  an  important  ship¬ 
ping  point  and  center  of  trade.  At  Boonville  the  steermen  bowed 
low  as  the  big,  clumsy  boats  passed  under  the  Main  stieet  bridge. 
Next  came  the  locks  at  Lansing  Kill  Gorge,  which  the  old  canal  men 
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used  to  call  the  “stairways  to  the  Erie,”  there  being  seventy  locks 
in  a  distance  of  five  miles;  then  the  little  village  of  Northwestern 
with  its  drydocks  and  finally  the  horns  could  be  heard  blowing  on 
the  Erie  canal  and  Rome  with  its  long  line  of  docks  and  warehouses, 
with  boats  continually  coming  in  and  hauling  out,  was  reached. 

Walter  D.  Edmonds  in  his  recent  novel,  “Rome  Haul,”  has  given 
a  colorful  picture  of  canal  life  in  the  old  days  on  the  Black  River 
feeder.  Oftentimes  three  weeks  were  consumed  on  a  round  trip  to 
New  York  and  the  season  lasted  only  about  six  months,  from  May 
15th  until  late  in  November.  Canal  boat  owners  quite  frequently 
after  they  had  discharged  their  cargoes  in  New  York  would  buy  a 
load  of  coal,  paying  about  $3.25  a  ton  which,  when  delivered  in  Carth¬ 
age,  would  bring  about  $4.25  per  long  ton.  The  best  grades  of  spruce 
and  hemlock  lumber  were  delivered  on  the  docks  at  Albany  at  $8 
per  1,000-feet.  Thousands  of  bushels  of  potatoes  were  shipped  an¬ 
nually  out  of  Lewis  county  on  these  old  canal  boats,  many  of  them 
being  drawn  to  the  river  at  Bush’s  Landing.  Often  long  lines  of 
teams  stood  waiting  there  for  their  turn  for  unloading.  Glenfield 
was  an  important  potatoe-loading  point.  From  3,000  to  5,000  bushels 
constituted  a  cargo. 

Packet  boats  were  never  used  to  any  extent  on  the  Black  River 
Canal.  An  attempt  was  made  to  put  passenger  steamers  in  opera¬ 
tion  on  Black  river  between  Carthage  and  Lyons  Falls.  One  boat, 
90-feet  long,  was  built  at  the  cost  of  $6,000,  with  a  carrying  capacity 
of  about  seventy  tons.  This  boat  made  its  first  trip  in  1832,  having 
on  board  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  of  Carthage,  but  the  boat 
went  aground  on  a  sand  bar  near  Lowville.  It  had  a  short  career 
and  soon  went  to  pieces  in  a  freshet.  The  small  steamer,  William  P. 
Lawrence,  had  a  disastrous  end,  her  boiler  blowing  up  near  Inde¬ 
pendence  creek,  the  captain  being  badly  injured  and  a  boy  being 
blown  from  the  engine  room  into  the  river. 

“CAMP’S  DITCH” 

The  Sackets  Harbor  Canal,  commonly  called  “Camp’s  Ditch,” 
had  its  inception  in  an  act  passed  in  1828,  incorporating  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  Canal  Company.  Elisha  Camp  later  assumed  much  of 
the  obligations  of  the  company,  a  tax  was  imposed  on  real  estate 
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in  the  village  of  Sackets  Harbor  and  on  mill  sites  on  Pleasant  creek, 
and  a  canal,  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  top,  twelve  at  the  bottom  and 
four  feet  deep,  was  dug  from  Huntingville  near  the  village  of  Water- 
town  to  Sackets  Harbor.  The  work,  begun  in  1830,  was  finished  in 
1832.  The  canal  was  operated  for  about  ten  years,  so  much  diffi¬ 
culty  being  experienced  in  maintaining  a  part  of  the  ditch  because 
of  its  proximity  to  Black  river  that  it  was  finally  abandoned  to  the 
loss  of  all  concerned. 

AN  ERA  OF  HARD  DRINKING 

What  of  the  people  of  the  thirties  who  rode  on  the  rumbling 
coaches  through  North  Country  roads  or  sprawled  out  on  the  deck 
of  canal  packets  on  the  Oswego  canal.  That  they  were  a  hard-drink¬ 
ing  lot,  none  can  deny.  Watertown  outdid  itself  to  celebrate  in  a 
fitting  manner  the  Fourth  of  July  in  1832.  The  festivities  closed 
with  what  a  newspaper  of  the  period  called  a  “sumptuous  repast” 
at  Parson’s  Inn.  Whereupon  the  cloth  was  removed  and  no  less  than 
thirteen  set  toasts  and  twenty-five  “volunteers”  were  drunk  with 
“spirit  and  animation,”  to  quote  the  same  contemporary  print.  Ev¬ 
erything  and  everybody  was  toasted  from  “The  Memory  of  DeWitt 
Clinton”  to  “The  Village  of  Watertown  with  its  Enterprising  In¬ 
habitants.”  Writes  the  editor  with  disarming  frankness:  “A  num¬ 
ber  of  other  volunteers  were  drunk  but  could  not  be  heard  distinct 
enough  to  be  taken  down.”  There  will  be  general  agreement  that 
the  editor  did  pretty  well  as  it  was. 

Whisky  then  sold  for  two  or  three  cents  a  glass  and  beer  for  less. 
It  could  be  purchased  anywhere,  not  only  at  the  numerous  taverns 
but  also  at  the  grocery  stores.  A  present  day  writer  charitably  at¬ 
tributes  the  dram  drinking  of  the  period  to  the  fact  that  salt  pork 
formed  a  major  part  of  the  diet,  but  whatever  the  reason  the  North¬ 
ern  New  York  man  of  the  thirties,  in  common  with  his  countrymen 
everywhere,  drank  too  much  and  too  often,  despite  all  the  newly  or¬ 
ganized  temperance  societies  could  do. 

Rum,  whisky  and  beer  were  the  common  beverages  in  the  North 
Country  of  that  day.  Only  the  opulent  had  wines.  Beer  was  drunk 
quite  generally  and  was  sold  in  all  the  grocery  stores.  But  the 
grocers  were  not  content  to  sell  only  beer,  which  was  entirely  within 
the  law,  and  a  resident  complains  to  the  editor  of  a  Northern  New 
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York  paper  of  the  thirties  that  proprietors  of  such  stores  were  serv¬ 
ing  their  customers  a  beverage  composed  of  equal  parts  of  whisky 
and  beer,  although  this  was  a  violation  of  the  law,  and  he  had  seen 
a  tippler  smack  his  lips  after  drinking  a  glass  of  this  potent  mix¬ 
ture.  The  temperance  movement  was  beginning  to  spread  through 
the  North,  the  clergy  and  the  physicians  taking  the  lead,  but  only 
spirituous  liquors  came  under  the  ban.  Occasionally  a  voice  was  lifted 
in  protest  against  beer,  but  it  was  exceptional.  DeWitt  Clinton  tells 
of  visiting  a  Methodist  camp  meeting  near  Lyons  and  found  a  num¬ 
ber  of  temporary  stands  erected  on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp  grounds 
where  beer  was  sold  to  the  worshippers. 

Says  a  writer  describing  a  period  in  American  history  only  a 
few  years  before :  “Soldiers,  sailors,  laborers  and  working  men  gen¬ 
erally  drank  rum  or  whisky  regularly  every  day.  It  was  even  served 
to  the  prisoners  in  the  jails.  There  were  many  men  who  took  a 
dram  every  morning  before  breakfast,  who  drank  throughout  the 
day,  and  took  a  “nightcap”  just  before  going  to  bed.  They  were 
partially  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  all  the  time.” 

But  the  leaven  was  at  work.  The  temperance  idea  grew.  Here 
and  there  was  a  farmer  brave  enough  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
liquor  during  haying  and  such  instances  were  seized  upon  by  the 
temperance  societies  and  duly  recorded  in  the  village  newspapers. 
The  officers  of  militia  regiments  here  and  there  met  and  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  liquor  during  drill  and  this,  too, 
was  hailed  by  the  friends  of  temperance  as  a  notable  advance.  Finally 
came  the  time  when  a  correspondent  of  The  Watertown  Register 
could  write  jubilantly  that  “a  few  weeks  ago  the  frame  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  meeting  house  in  this  village  was  raised  without  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits.”  To  many  it  seemed  as  though  the  millenium  had 
indeed  been  reached. 


THE  CHOLERA  EPIDEMIC 

The  temperance  societies  stopped  at  nothing  to  spread  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  temperate  living.  The  story  was  actually  printed  and  given 
wide  circulation  throughout  Northern  New  York  of  a  confirmed  tip¬ 
pler  who  blew  up  and  burned  with  a  blue  fire.  This  and  other  tales 
had  their  effect,  but  the  cholera  did  more.  The  people  of  the  United 
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States  had  heard  of  the  ravages  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  abroad  but 
Europe  was  a  long  ways  off.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  1832, 
the  nation  was  startled  by  the  news  that  the  cholera  had  broken  out 
in  Quebec.  Within  four  days  it  had  jumped  to  Montreal  and  three 
days  later  it  broke  out  in  Ogdensburg.  Stark  terror  reigned  all 
through  the  North.  The  whole  St.  Lawrence  valley  was  ravished  by 
the  disease.  Almost  immediately  it  appeared  in  the  Great  Lakes 
towns.  Detroit  was  badly  hit.  It  stole  into  Rochester  in  the  night. 
The  next  day  there  were  a  dozen  cases,  two  of  which  terminated 
fatally  in  a  few  hours.  The  disease  raged  fearfully  in  New  York 
City  and  deaths  ranged  from  200  to  300  a  day  there.  In  all  there 
were  2,935  deaths  from  the  cholera  in  New  York.  Over  2,000  died 
in  Quebec  and  6,000  out  of  the  55,000  people  of  New  Orleans  fell 
victim  to  the  dread  disease.  Ogdensburg  had  160  cases  and  forty- 
nine  deaths. 

Panic  reigned  all  along  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  special  session  of 
the  state  legislature  was  hurriedly  summoned  and  strict  quarantine 
measures  recommended,  although  many  physicians  still  contended 
the  disease  was  not  contagious.  All  business  and  communication 
was  checked  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Health  boards  all  over  Northern 
New  York  adopted  stringent  regulations  prohibiting  any  person  who 
had  been  in  Canada  within  fifteen  days  from  approaching  within 
two  miles  of  the  village.  The  Watertown  board  of  health  sent  Dr. 
A.  S.  Greene  to  Canada  to  study  the  disease.  He  visited  Kingston, 
Prescott  and  Brockville  and  upon  his  return  home  published  a  re¬ 
port  in  which  he  said  that  “from  the  few  observations  I  have  been 
able  to  make,  I  am  induced  to  believe  the  disease  has  its  origin  in 
atmospheric  influence."  Blood-letting,  he  thought,  the  best  remedy. 

In  fact  there  was  no  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  Medicine  was  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  One  Northern 
New  York  doctor  insisted  that  the  cholera  was  caused  by  “invisible 
vapours  from  the  earth."  Another  argued  that  it  was  but  an  aggra¬ 
vated  form  of  scarlet  fever.  The  people  sprinkled  their  houses  with 
vinegar  and  carried  cloths  saturated  with  vinegar  to  their  lips  when 
they  went  on  the  streets.  The  Burgundy  pitch  plaster  was  worn  by 
many  as  a  sure  preventative,  while  in  Albany  tar  was  burned  in  the 
streets  with  the  object  of  purifying  the  atmosphere.  On  one  point, 
however,  the  doctors  agreed.  It  was  the  intemperate  who  were  the 
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most  likely  to  be  stricken  by  the  disease.  The  following  from  the 
Watertown  Register  &  Advertiser  of  July  11,  1832  is  typical:  “In¬ 
temperance  of  any  species  but  particularly  intemperance  in  the  use 
of  distilled  liquors  has  been  a  more  productive  cause  of  increased 
susceptibility  to  cholera  than  any  other.  Drunkards  and  tipplers 
have  been  searched  out  and  transfixed  with  such  unerring  certainty 
as  to  show  that  the  arrow  of  death  have  not  been  dealt  out  without 
indiscriminate  aim/’  The  man  of  intemperate  habits  stood  in  mortal 
terror.  He  felt  that  he  was  surely  singled  out  for  death.  The  doc¬ 
tors,  the  newspapers  and  the  clergy  all  told  him  so.  Men  who  a  few 
short  weeks  before  had  ridiculed  the  arguments  of  the  temperance 
societies  promptly  swore  off  in  the  hope  that  they  might  defeat  the 
fate  which  awaited  them.  The  cholera  scourge  did  more  to  advance 
the  cause  of  temperance  in  a  few  short  weeks  than  the  temperance 
societies  had  been  able  to  do  in  years. 

The  newspapers  of  the  period  reflect  the  panic  which  prevailed 
everywhere.  When  two  Canadian  steamers  approached  too  close  to 
Oswego  harbor,  frantic  citizens  trained  the  old  guns  of  the  fort  upon 
them  and  only  the  fact  that  one  of  the  cannon  missed  fire  prevented 
an  “international  incident.”  Two  cases  of  cholera  were  reported  at 
Sackets  Harbor  on  August  15th.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  cases 
with  forty-eight  deaths  were  reported  from  Kingston,  Ontario,  while 
at  Prescott,  there  were  sixty-one  cases  with  twenty  deaths.  The 
cholera  crept  into  Utica  on  a  Sunday  and  by  the  following  Saturday 
there  were  ninety-five  cases  and  twenty-seven  deaths.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  a  “Mr.  Tuttle,  the  wagon  maker  of  Boonville,  was  in 
Utica  a  few  hours  on  Tuesday  and  sickened  and  died  in  four  hours 
after  reaching  home.”  A  Mr.  Gurnee  was  reported  as  suddenly  pitch- 
over  on  his  face  when  inspecting  the  Fishers’  Landing  road,  al¬ 
though  he  had  apparently  been  in  the  fullness  of  his  health  but  a 
few  moments  before.  Mr.  Gurnee,  we  learn,  survived  the  seizure, 
but  only  after  a  long  illness. 

The  people  of  the  thirties  drank  too  much,  it  is  true.  They  satur¬ 
ated  themselves  with  vinegar  when  the  cholera  raged,  they  chewed 
large  quantities  of  tobacco,  they  smoked  Spanish  “segars”  and  they 
bought  lottery  tickets  when  they  could  not  afford  them,  but  most  of 
them  went  to  church  religiously  every  Sunday.  On  the  whole,  they 
were  a  peaceful,  law-abiding  people.  Says  the  Lewis  County  Times 
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of  Dec.  14th,  1831:  “The  circuit  court  met  yesterday  and  adjourned 
sine  die,  after  a  session  of  one  hour.  There  were  no  charges  bro’t 
before  the  grand  jury.  There  was  not  a  civil  cause  upon  the  calendar 
to  be  tried — there  is  not  a  criminal  in  our  jail,  or  a  person  confined 
in  the  limits  for  debt.” 

col.  meacham’s  “big  cheese” 

No  incident  during  the  entire  period  of  the  colorful  thirties  ex¬ 
cited  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Northern  New  York  as  did  Col. 
Meacham’s  Big  Cheese.  It  was  always  capitalized  in  the  newspapers 
of  that  day.  Col.  Thomas  S.  Meacham  was  a  prosperous  farmer  of 
Sandy  Creek,  Oswego  county.  He  liked  to  do  things  in  a  sensational 
way.  President  Andrew  Jackson  was  his  idol,  and  as  Old  Hick¬ 
ory’s”  term  drew  to  a  close,  the  colonel  decided  to  do  something  to 
show  his  high  regard.  So  he  had  made  a  1,400-pound  cheese.  No 
cheese  of  that  size  had  ever  been  made  before.  It  caught  the  fancy 
of  the  countryside.  The  cheese  was  placed  on  a  flag-draped  wagon, 
and  drawn  by  forty-eight  gray  horses,  started  for  Port  Ontario. 
At  Port  Ontario,  the  Big  Cheese  was  loaded  onto  a  boat.  The  colonel 
of  course  went  with  it.  A  vast  crowd  cheered  and  cannon  thundered 
as  the  Big  Cheese  started  on  its  long  water  voyage  via  the  Erie  canal. 

All  along  the  route  there  were  ovations.  Finally  the  Big  Cheese 
arrived  at  Washington  and  was  duly  presented  to  President  Jackson, 
“Old  Hickory”  making  the  colonel  a  present  of  a  half-dozen  bottles 
of  wine  in  return.  It  was  Nov.  15th,  1835,  when  the  Big  Cheese  left 
Port  Ontario.  But  not  until  Washington’s  Birthday  the  following 
year  was  it  served.  “Old  Hickory”  held  open  house  in  the  White 
House  that  day.  The  crowd  was  tremendous.  One  who  was  present 
wrote  that  it  took  an  hour  to  get  inside  the  White  House  and  two 
hours  to  get  out.  Van  Buren  was  there.  So  was  Daniel  Webster, 
Thomas  Benton  and  everybody  else.  Everybody  ate  cheese.  Says  a 
contemporary  account:  “Cheese,  cheese,  cheese  was  on  everybody’s 
lips  and  in  everybody’s  mouth.  All  you  heard  was  cheese.  All  you 
saw  was  cheese.  All  you  smelt  was  cheese.”  One  Northern  New  York 
man  who  was  present  complained  to  the  editor  of  a  Watertown  paper 
that  there  was  nothing  to  wash  it  down  with,  but  most  people  over¬ 
looked  this— for  the  thirties— serious  omission.  The  cheese  party 
was  a  huge  success,  and  Col.  Meacham  had  his  day  of  fame. 
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Many  a  solid  Northern  New  York  fortune  of  the  present  day  was 
founded  upon  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  the  twenties  and  thirties, 
when  the  practice  was  legal  and  few  lifted  their  voices  against  it.  A 
lottery  office  which  sold  a  winning  prize  never  failed  to  profit  by  the 
advertising  which  resulted  and  when  a  Watertown  lottery  office  sold 
part  of  the  capitol  prize  of  $50,000  in  the  New  York  Consolidated 
Lottery  to  Peleg  Burchard  of  that  village,  its  reputation  was  made 
and  thereafter  it  advertised  itself  as  the  “lucky  lottery  office. ” 

Nor  were  notices  of  lottery  drawings  the  only  thing  to  attract 
attention  in  the  advertisements  in  the  village  newspapers  of  that 
day.  When  it  came  to  medicine,  one  had  a  wide  choice,  what  with 
LaMott’s  cough  drops,  recommended  as  a  cure  for  consumption, 
Marshall’s  Ambrosium  and  Dr.  Smith’s  Family  Elixir,  but  nothing 
excelled  in  its  promise  Doxtaler’s  Celebrated  Indian  Medicine,  which 
cured  everything  from  “cold,  coughs,  consumption  and  all  diseases 
of  the  nerves,  lungs  and  breast”  to  “catarrh,  piles,  fever  and  ague.” 
With  such  competition  as  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  doctors  turned 
to  the  advertising  columns,  themselves,  and  one  went  so  far  as  to 
boldly  state  that  he  had  treated  upwards  of  600  patients  the  past 
year  and  only  two  had  died.  Let  the  makers  of  Doxtaler’s  Cele¬ 
brated  Indian  Medicine  beat  this  one  if  they  could. 

THE  MORMONS 

It  was  a  gullible  age.  Otherwise  the  Mormon  missionaries  could 
never  have  perpetrated  the  hoax  they  are  reputed  to  at  Theresa  dur¬ 
ing  this  very  period  when  they  amazed  the  simple  country  folk,  most 
of  whom  were  of  solid  Methodist  or  Congregationalist  stock,  by  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  muddy  waters  of  Indian  river.  It  shook  even  the  faith  of 
the  Methodist  elders.  Even  when  some  inquisitive  boys  discovered 
that  the  Mormons  had  constructed  a  platform  just  under  the  surface 
of  the  water  upon  which  the  walking  was  done,  it  did  not  entirely 
destroy  the  impression  which  had  been  created  and  the  Mormons 
made  many  converts  in  Theresa  and  adjoining  towns,  even  as  they 
did  in  the  town  of  Dickinson,  Franklin  county,  where  relatives  of 
Joseph  Smith  and  Apostle  Joseph  Meacham  lived. 

Local  tradition  has  it  that  Brigham  Young,  himself,  came  to  The¬ 
resa  and  preached  in  the  barn  on  the  George  E.  Yost  farm.  Whether 
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or  not  that  is  so,  it  is  certain  that  Perley  P.  Pratt,  the  distinguished 
Hebrew  scholar  who  was  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  early  Mormon 
church,  visited  Theresa  to  inspire  the  faithful.  Singly  and  in  groups, 
many  of  the  converts  made  by  the  Mormon  missionaries  in  Theresa 
left  for  the  West  to  join  the  main  Mormon  body.  Warren  Parish, 
prominent  farmer,  was  the  first  to  go.  Later  he  became  clerk  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  church  and  helped  to  draw  up  the  articles 
and  covenants  of  the  faith.  It  was  David  Patten,  a  Theresa  farm 
boy,  who  became  the  famed  “Captain  Fearnot,”  Mormon  war  chief- 
tian,  who  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  state  troops  in  Missouri. 

Prophet  Strang,  who,  with  his  followers,  split  from  the  Mormon 
church,  proper,  and  established  his  headquarters  on  Beaver  Island 
on  Lake  Michigan,  also  visited  Theresa  in  the  hope  of  winning  over 
the  Theresa  Mormons  to  his  branch  of  the  church.  A  three-day  con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  the  old  brick  school  house  at  Theresa  which  was 
attended  by  the  faithful  from  all  over  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence 
counties,  but  whether  or  not  Strang  was  successful  in  his  efforts 
does  not  appear. 

The  Mormon  excitement  died  down  quickly.  A  new  movement 
was  sweeping  the  North  Country  like  wild-fire,  a  movement  which  a 
few  months  later  was  to  send  North  Country  boys,  musket  in  hands, 
pouring  over  the  border  into  Canada  in  a  foolhardy  attempt  to  “lib¬ 
erate”  a  people  who  didn’t  want  to  be  liberated. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  “PATRIOT  WAR” 


THE  UNREST  IN  CANADA  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NORTHERN 
NEW  YORK— THE  HUNTER  LODGES— THE  SACKING  OF  THE  SIR  ROB¬ 
ERT  PEEL — “ADMIRAL  BILL”  JOHNSTON  OF  THE  “PATRIOT”  NAVY — 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  WIND  MILL — THE  FATE  OF  THE  CAPTIVES. 

The  “Patriot  War” — what  a  comic  opera  affair  it  all  was,  if  one 
could  forget  the  grim  scaffold  at  Kingston  and  the  bullet-torn  bodies 
of  North  Country  boys  lying  in  the  snow  in  the  shadow  of  the  great, 
stone  wind  mill  near  Prescott.  It  was  a  “war”  of  but  one  battle,  today 
hardly  mentioned  in  the  histories,  but  it  nearly  led  to  a  third  conflict 
with  Great  Britain  and  was  certainly  a  factor  in  the  great  Whig  vic¬ 
tory  of  1840.  Today  as  we  search  out  the  story  of  those  hectic  days 
in  the  yellowed  pages  of  old  newspapers  and  in  the  stilted  phraseology 
of  government  reports,  we  catch  something  of  the  excitement  of  that 
madcap  attempt  to  make  Canada  free.  Then  the  exploits  of  “Ad¬ 
miral  Bill”  Johnston,  commander  of  the  fleet  of  rowboats  which 
was  the  Patriot  Navy,  and  his  daughter,  Kate,  the  “Queen  of  the 
Thousand  Isles,”  were  the  talk  of  the  borderland.  We  catch,  too, 
something  of  the  tenseness  the  people  of  Ogdensburg  must  have  felt 
on  that  November  day  in  1838  when  they  crowded  to  the  waterfront 
and  watched  with  straining  eyes  the  battle  that  raged  about  the  tall, 
stone  wind  mill  across  the  river,  from  whose  tower  floated  the  two- 
starred  flag  of  the  “Republic  of  Canada.” 

To  understand  the  Rebellion  of  1837-8,  it  is  necessary  to  review 
briefly  the  political  situation  in  Canada  at  the  time.  The  country  at 
that  period  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Lower 
Canada  roughly  corresponded  to  the  present  Province  of  Quebec  and 
Upper  Canada  to  the  present  Province  of  Ontario.  The  people  of 
Lower  Canada  were  of  course  almost  entirely  of  French  extraction 
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and  totally  out  of  sympathy  with  England.  In  each  province  was  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  king,  an  executive  council  chosen  by  the 
governor  and  an  assembly  elected  by  the  people  on  a  restricted  fran¬ 
chise.  Naturally  in  both  provinces  intense  rivalry  sprang  up  be¬ 
tween  the  assembly,  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  executive  councils, 
chosen  by  the  governors.  By  1836  the  controversy  had  become  so 
bitter  that  the  assembly  in  Lower  Canada  asserted  its  right  to  set 
aside  the  Constitution  of  1791  under  which  the  two  provinces  had 
been  created.  Certain  popular  leaders  soon  came  to  the  fore  in 
both  provinces.  In  Lower  Canada  was  Louis  Joseph  Papineau  and 
in  Upper  Canada  William  Lyon  Mackenzie.  The  French  patriots  in 
Montreal  formed  themselves  into  Sons  of  Liberty.  Mass  meetings 
were  held,  rioting  occurred  and  finally  in  1837  the  arming  and  drill¬ 
ing  of  the  rebellious  subjects  started.  Riots  occurred  at  St.  Denis 
and  St.  Charles  in  which  a  number  of  the  rebels  were  killed  and 
Papineau  fled  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  meantime  Mackenzie  had  been  active  in  Upper  Canada. 
Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  a  man  of  no  executive  capacity,  was  governor 
there,  and  conditions  rapidly  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Finally  Mack¬ 
enzie  set  up  a  revolutionary  government  and  temporary  headquarters 
were  established  a  short  distance  from  Toronto.  Militia  scattered 
the  insurgents  and  Mackenzie,  upon  whose  head  was  a  reward  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  fled  to  the  United  States,  crossing  at  the  Niagara 
frontier.  He  and  his  followers  seized  Navy  Island  in  the  Niagara 
river  and  the  small  steamer,  Caroline,  was  employed  by  the  insur¬ 
gents  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  supplies  to  them.  In  the  night 
British  troops  crossed  to  the  American  side  and  after  routing  the 
crew,  cut  the  Caroline  loose  and  set  her  afire.  Great  Britain  not 
only  approved  the  deed  but  conferred  the  order  of  knighthood  upon 
the  British  officer  who  had  led  the  raid. 

But  in  the  United  States  feeling  flamed  high.  Governor  Marcy 
sent  a  special  message  to  the  legislature,  President  Van  Buren  sent 
a  special  message  to  congress,  the  militia  was  called  out  all  along  the 
border  and  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  who  had  won  ever-lasting  fame  in 
another  Niagara  campaign,  hurried  to  the  border  to  take  command. 
Mass  meetings  were  held  all  over  the  North  denouncing  the  burning 
of  the  Caroline  and  at  a  meeting  in  Watertown  a  resolution  was 
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passed  declaring  it  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  Canadians 
should  attain  their  complete  independence. 

Soon  after  the  burning  of  the  Caroline,  the  “patriots”  trans¬ 
ferred  their  activities  to  Northern  New  York.  Mackenzie  came  to 
Watertown  and  remained  in  hiding  there  for  several  weeks.  The  old 
stone  Mansion  House  in  Watertown  became  a  “Patriot”  headquarters 
and  was  filled  with  Canadian  insurgents  and  American  sympathizers 
who  held  commissions  in  the  “Patriot”  army.  When  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head  was  recalled  as  governor  of  Upper  Canada  he  left  Kings¬ 
ton  in  disguise  and  crossed  to  Sackets  Harbor,  from  which  village 
he  came  by  stage  to  Watertown.  For  some  reason  his  driver  brought 
him  directly  to  the  Mansion  House,  then  filled  with  “Patriot”  sym¬ 
pathizers  and  Canadian  refugees,  all  of  whom  hated  the  governor 
cordially.  Not  trusting  to  his  disguise,  Sir  Francis  hid  himself  in 
the  stables  in  the  rear  of  the  tavern,  where  he  was  recognized  by 
Hugh  Scanlon,  an  Irish-Canadian.  To  his  great  surprise  he  was 
received  with  courtesy,  had  breakfast  with  his  enemies  and  departed 
for  Utica  soon  after  with  their  best  wishes. 

THE  HUNTER  LODGES 

All  over  Northern  New  York  preparations  were  now  going  for¬ 
ward  for  the  invasion  of  Canada  which  at  first,  it  was  thought,  would 
be  an  attack  upon  Kingston.  Early  in  1838  a  strange  organization 
sprang  up  all  along  the  border,  known  as  the  Hunter  Lodges.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  organization  took  its  name  from  its  founder,  a  Vermonter 
by  the  name  of  Hunter.  It  was  secret  in  character,  had  various  de¬ 
grees,  secret  work,  pass  words,  raps  and  ciphers  for  correspondence, 
but  everyone  knew  its  purpose,  which  was  the  freeing  of  Canada 
from  British  domination.  Every  initiate  was  compelled  to  take  an 
oath  which  he  pledged  “never  to  rest  until  all  tyrants  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  cease  to  have  any  dominion  or  footing  whatever  in  North 
America.” 

Important  Hunter  Lodges  were  located  at  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
Lockport,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit  and  Port  Huron,  and  the 
membership  has  been  estimated  anywhere  from  15,000  to  200,000. 
Members  were  drawn  from  every  class  of  society.  There  were  farm¬ 
ers  and  artisans,  lawyers  and  doctors,  ministers,  judges,  legislators, 
army  officers  and  merchants.  Even  the  vice  president  of  the  United 
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States  was  claimed  as  a  member.  The  first  Hunter’s  Lodge  in  North¬ 
ern  New  York  was  formed  in  Watertown  in  the  spring  of  1838  and, 
according  to  a  charter  member,  soon  attained  a  membership  of  1,900. 
Later  many  lodges  were  organized  in  other  Northern  New  York 
towns.  Mackenzie,  himself,  is  said  to  have  organized  the  lodge  in 
Ogdensburg. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  “Patriots”  had  launched  the  first  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Canada.  For  some  time  past  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  were  being  quietly  gathered  together  at  Watertown.  Then  in  the 
night  of  February  18th,  a  band  of  armed  men  broke  into  the  arsenal 
at  Watertown  and  seized  about  400  stands  of  arms.  Arsenals  in 
Batavia  and  Elizabethtown  were  also  broken  into  and  looted.  At  the 
same  time  men  started  to  congregate  at  French  Creek,  now  Clayton, 
coming  from  all  sections  of  Northern  New  York.  Gen.  Rensselaer 
Van  Rensselaer  was  in  command  and  a  large  quantity  of  munitions 
was  gathered  there,  including,  it  is  said,  some  4,000  stands  of  arms. 
The  plans  called  for  an  attack  on  the  little  Canadian  town  of  Ga- 
nanoque,  followed  by  an  assault  on  Kingston.  Some  600  men  had 
assembled  at  French  Creek  by  February  21st  and  Van  Rensselaer 
led  some  300  men  across  the  ice  to  Hickory  Island,  about  six  miles 
from  the  mainland.  But  the  weather  was  intensely  cold  and  the  men 
soon  lost  interest  in  the  venture.  There  was  no  discipline  and  many 
deserted.  Finally  the  entire  party  returned  to  the  mainland,  aban¬ 
doning  the  invasion.  Van  Rensselaer  went  to  Syracuse  where  he 
was  arrested  and  one  of  his  lieutenants,  Captain  Daniel  D.  Heustis, 
was  arrested  by  federal  officials  at  Depauville  but  soon  released.  This 
ended  the  first  attempt  to  invade  Canada. 

THE  SINKING  OF  THE  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL 

Then  came  that  event  which  further  strained  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  sinking  of  the  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  The  Peel,  a  new  steamer  and  valued  at  about  $44,000,  was 
under  Canadian  registry.  On  the  morning  of  May  29th,  1838,  she 
left  Prescott,  Ontario,  with  nineteen  passengers  on  board.  In  the 
early  evening  she  touched  at  Brockville  and  about  midnight  pulled 
up  at  McDonnel’s  wharf  on  Wells  Island  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
on  wood.  The  boat  had  laid  there  about  an  hour  with  most  of  the 
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officers  and  passengers  in  bed  when  suddenly  a  band  of  men  dressed 
as  Indians  and  heavily  armed  boarded  the  vessel,  crying  “Remember 
the  Caroline.”  Officers,  crew  and  passengers  were  driven  ashore, 
many  of  them  in  their  night  clothing  and  among  them  ten  ladies. 

The  raiders  then  proceeded  to  sack  and  plunder  the  boat,  after 
which  she  was  cut  off  from  the  wharf  and  floated  some  thirty  rods 
down  stream.  A  few  moments  later  the  passengers  and  crew  huddled 
on  shore  saw  flames  ascend  from  her.  The  raiders  dropped  from 
her  deck  to  row  boats  and  soon  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  The 
Peel  was  completely  destroyed.  Later  it  was  learned  that  the 
raiders  had  originally  planned  to  turn  her  into  a  privateer  and  to 
prey  on  commerce  up  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  for  some  reason 
this  intention  was  abandoned.  One  passenger  was  found  to  be  miss¬ 
ing,  a  Dr.  Scott,  of  Brockville.  Later  it  was  found  that  he  had  been 
taken  off  with  the  raiders  to  attend  to  the  injuries  of  one  of  their 
men.  The  next  day  he  was  released. 

The  outrage  stunned  the  people  of  the  border.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  six  men  were  under  arrest  at  French  Creek,  now  Clayton, 
charged  with  being  members  of  the  party  which  had  looted  and 
burned  the  steamer.  A  little  later  three  more  men  were  arrested. 
All  of  those  in  custody  were  Canadians  with  the  exception  of  one 
Nathan  Lee.  The  leader  of  the  expedition,  however,  although  well 
known,  was  still  at  large.  He  was  no  other  than  “Admiral  Bill” 
Johnston,  commander-in-chief  of  the  “Patriot”  navy,  who,  to  make 
sure  that  there  was  no  question  about  his  part  in  the  affair,  promptly 
caused  to  be  published  in  the  Watertown  Jeffersonian  the  following 
amazing  proclamation : 

“To  all  whom  it  may  concern: 

“I,  William  Johnston,  a  natural  bom  citizen  of  Upper  Canada, 
certify  that  I  hold  a  commission  in  the  patriot  service  of  Upper 
Canada,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  naval  forces  and  flotilla.  I 
commanded  the  expedition  which  attacked  and  destroyed  the  steamer 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  men  under  my  command  in  that  expedition 
were  nearly  all  natural-born  English  subjects;  the  exceptions  were 
volunteers  for  the  expedition. 

“My  headquarters  were  on  an  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  at  a  place  named  by 
me  Fort  Wallace.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  boundary  line,  and 
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know  which  of  the  islands  do  and  which  do  not  belong  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  selection  I  wished  to  be  positive  and  not  locate 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  had  reference  to 
the  decision  of  the  commissioners  under  the  sixth  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  done  at  Utica  in  the  state  of  New  York,  13th  of 
June,  1822.  I  know  the  number  of  islands  and  by  that  decision  it 
was  British  territory. 

“I  yet  hold  possession  of  that  station,  and  we  also  occupy  a  station 
some  twenty  or  more  miles  from  the  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
in  what  was  His  Majesty-s  dominions  until  occupied  by  us.  I  act 
under  orders.  The  object  of  my  movements  is  the  independence  of 
the  Canadas.  I  am  not  at  war  with  the  commerce  or  property  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

“Signed  this  tenth  day  of  June,  in  .the  year  of  Our  Lord,  one  thou¬ 
sand,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 

“William  Johnston.” 

In  the  meantime  nine  of  Johnston’s  men  were  held  in  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  county  jail  at  Watertown  and  so  threatening  was  the  attitude  of 
members  of  the  Hunter  Lodges  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  out  the 
militia  to  guard  the  jail.  The  first  man  to  be  tried  was  one  William 
Anderson.  He  was  charged  with  arson,  an  offense  then  punishable 
by  death.  But  Anderson  had  no  cause  to  worry.  He  was  promptly 
acquitted.  So  were  such  of  his  companions  who  were  tried.  The 
others  were  later  released  when  it  became  apparent  that  no  Northern 
New  York  jury  would  convict  anyone  concerned  in  the  Peel  incident. 

The  whole  state  was  stirred  by  Johnston’s  raid.  Governor  Marcy 
hurried  to  Watertown  and  promptly  offered  a  reward  of  $500  for  the 
arrest  of  Johnston  and  $250  each  for  three  of  his  lieutenants.  The 
president  ordered  Major  General  Macomb  to  Sackets  Harbor  and 
congress  appropriated  $20,000  for  the  defense  of  the  border.  Both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  started  an  energetic  campaign  to  clean 
up  the  river  pirates.  Sir  George  Arthur,  governor  of  Upper  Canada, 
offered  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  those 
concerned  in  the  Peel  seizure. 

“ADMIRAL  BILL”  JOHNSTON 

So  many  are  the  tales  told  of  “Bill”  Johnston  that  the  man  is  now 
almost  a  legendary  figure.  He  was  either  a  river  pirate  or  a  patriot 
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and  a  hero,  according  to  one’s  point  of  view.  Common  report  had  it 
that  he  had  a  hundred  boats  in  his  navy  and  a  thousand  bold  bucca¬ 
neers  under  his  command.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  never  commanded 
more  than  two  or  three  row  boats,  the  flagship  of  his  “fleet”  being 
a  16-oared  boat,  mounting  a  three-pound  gun.  Johnston  had  twenty- 

two  men  in  his  command  when  he  seized  the  Peel  and  usually  his 
force  was  much  smaller. 

With  many  hundreds  of  dollars  reward  on  his  head  Johnston  suc¬ 
cessfully  defied  his  enemies  for  many  months.  It  was  his  boast  that 
“he  was  a  mark  to  be  shot  at  but  not  to  be  taken.”  His  knowledge  of 
the  Thousand  Islands  was  such  that  he  was  able  to  play  hide  and 
seek  with  the  authorities  of  two  governments  for  many  a  day,  his 
swift  boat  darting  in  and  out  of  the  island  maze  to  the  bewilderment 
of  his  pursuers.  It  was  known  that  he  had  a  secret  headquarters 
where  he  lived  with  his  four  sons  and  his  daughter,  Kate,  sometimes 
called  the  “Queen  of  the  Thousand  Isles.” 

According  to  one  story  a  Captain  George  C.  Boyd  of  the  British 
army  traced  him  one  time  to  his  hiding  place  and  surprised  Johnston 
as  he  was  getting  his  breakfast.  Johnston  is  said  to  have  invited 
the  captain  to  sit  down  and  cooly  engaged  him  in  conversation,  light¬ 
ing  his  pipe  the  while.  Finally,  when  Boyd,  getting  impatient,  told 
Johnston  that  he  would  have  to  accompany  him  to  Kingston,  the 
pirate  chief  held  his  pipe  over  an  open  keg,  apparently  containing 
powder,  and  threatened  to  blow  up  the  whole  party.  Boyd  and  his 
companions  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  Later  Johnston  told  his  friends 
that  the  keg  contained  only  onion  seed. 

William  Johnston  was  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age  when  the 
“Patriot  War”  was  in  progress.  Very  recently  an  old  scrap  book  of 
Johnston  has  been  discovered  in  the  possession  of  a  descendant  in 
Carthage  which  clears  up  much  of  the  mystery  which  has  always 
heretofore  surrounded  his  life.  According  to  his  own  account,  he 
was  a  native  of  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  and  through  careful  saving 
was  able  to  enter  the  mercantile  business  in  Kingston.  He  married 
an  American  wife  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  was  kind 
to  American  prisoners,  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion  when  the 
War  of  1812  broke  out.  Johnston  insists  that  he  was  never  disloyal 
to  Britain,  but  he  was  accused  of  disloyalty  and  thrown  into  prison. 
His  property  was  confiscated  and  he  and  his  family  subjected  to  much 
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cruelty.  He  succeeded  in  escaping  and  made  his  way  to  Sackets 
Harbor  in  a  canoe  and  forthwith  entered  the  service  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  a  secret  agent. 

From  then  on  he  always  hated  Britain  with  an  intense  hatred. 
After  the  War  of  1812  he  continued  on  in  the  government  service 
until  the  “Patriot”  troubles  broke  out  in  Canada.  Immediately  he 
allied  himself  with  the  “Patriots”  and  soon  appeared  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  “navy.” 

He  continued  to  appear  at  various  points  along  the  river  after 
the  Peel  affair.  He  was  always  heavily  armed  and  it  was  his  custom 
to  appear  in  Ogdensburg  on  occasion  with  six  pistols,  a  dirk  and  a 
bowie  knife  in  his  belt,  swaggering  about  the  waterfront,  boasting 
of  his  exploits.  He  plundered  several  farm  houses  along  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  side  of  the  river,  stealing  over  $700  in  cash,  the  British 
claimed.  Another  time  he  and  his  band,  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  over¬ 
hauled  the  steamer,  Oswego,  and  Johnston  talked  with  the  captain 

but  otherwise  did  not  molest  the  ship. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Battle  of  the  Wind  Mill  that  Johnston 
was  finally  captured  and  then  it  was  by  American  customs  officers. 
He  escaped  at  Auburn,  much  to  the  glee  of  the  people  of  that  place, 
was  again  taken  and  confined  in  jail  at  Albany  for  several  months. 
Here  he  lived  comfortably  and  received  his  friends,  but  one  night, 
growing  tired  of  even  such  comfortable  confinement  as  this,  walked 
out  and  never  seems  to  have  been  imprisoned  after  that. 

It  is  hard  to  give  an  estimate  of  Johnston.  He  was  one  of  the 
frankest  men  that  ever  kept  a  diary.  When  he  applied  to  Silas 
Wright,  then  a  United  States  senator,  to  aid  him  in  getting  a  pardon, 
Wright  told  him  that  he  would  rather  see  him  hung,  and  Johnston 
without  feeling  noted  the  exact  conversation  in  his  journal.  But  to 
thousands  of  people  along  the  Northern  New  York  border,  “Old  Bill” 
Johnston  was  a  hero.  He  was  toasted  at  banquets,  hundreds  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  fund  to  support  his  family  and  benefit  performances  for 
him  were  given  in  theatres  at  Auburn  and  Albany.  Certainly  he  had 
strong  political  influence,  and  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
Whig  victory  in  the  northern  counties  in  the  election  of  1840.  His 
Whig  friends  never  forgot  his  services  and  not  long  after  he  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  Rock  Island  light,  near  the  spot  where  he 
had  captured  and  burned  the  Peel.  Here  he  peacefully  lived  out  his 
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days,  duly  noting  weather  changes  in  his  journal,  and  dying  at  a 
ripe  old  age  in  1860.  “Old  Bill”  Johnston  may  have  been  a  river 
pirate  as  the  British  insisted,  or  he  may  have  been  the  John  Brown 
of  a  lost  cause  as  his  friends  claimed,  but  at  any  rate  he  was  one 
of  the  most  colorful  characters  in  one  of  the  most  colorful  periods  of 
Northern  New  York  history. 

THE  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  PRESCOTT 

Before  the  fall  of  1838  was  far  advanced,  it  became  apparent  to 
everyone  that  the  “Patriots”  of  Northern  New  York  were  spoiling 
for  action.  The  exploits  of  Johnston  and  the  activity  of  the  Hunter 
Lodges  had  kindled  feeling  along  the  border  to  a  fever  heat.  Every¬ 
one  knew  that  an  invasion  of  Canada  was  planned,  but  whether  the 
attempt  would  be  made  at  Kingston,  Brockville  or  Prescott  was  not 
disclosed.  One  rumor  had  it  that  the  “Patriots”  were  to  gather  at 
Cleveland  and  that  from  there  a  great  expedition  would  be  launched 
against  Western  Canada.  It  is  said  that  the  decision  to  strike  at 
Prescott  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Watertown  Hunter  Lodge  and 
that  a  certain  General  Estes  promised  the  lodge  that  at  least  5,000 
men  would  follow  the  two-starred  banner  of  the  “Patriots”  into 
Canada,  and  that  once  there  thousands  of  Canadians  would  rally  to 
the  revolutionary  cause. 

In  the  early  part  of  November  bodies  of  men  assembled  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Watertown  and  various  lake  ports.  Arms  were  concentrated 
at  Oswego,  Sackets  Harbor  and  other  convenient  places  along  the 
lake  and  river,  despite  all  the  federal  authorities  could  do.  The 
original  plan  called  for  the  “Patriots”  from  Jefferson  county  to  con¬ 
centrate  at  Sackets  Harbor  and  take  passage  on  the  packet,  United 
States,  on  November  5th.  On  that  day  between  500  and  600  men 
gathered  at  Sackets  but  something  went  wrong  with  the  plans  at 
Oswego  and  the  men  dispersed.  On  November  10th  the  schooners 
Charlotte  of  Oswego  and  Charlotte  of  Toronto  were  loaded  at  Oswego 
with  cargoes  which  had  arrived  by  way  of  the  canal  from  Syracuse. 
The  next  day  some  150  men  took  passage  on  the  United  States  at 
Oswego,  none  of  whom  had  any  heavy  baggage.  When  the  steamer 
touched  at  Sackets  Harbor  that  afternoon  some  twenty  or  thirty  more 
men  got  aboard.  The  next  stop  was  at  French  Creek  (Clayton)  and 
there  a  few  more  men  got  aboard. 
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Now  the  real  purpose  of  the  expedition  became  apparent.  Pistols 
and  swords  appeared  and  were  worn  openly.  The  two  schooners 
were  taken  into  tow  and  more  men  climbed  over  the  rails  of  the 
steamer.  The  owners  of  the  steamer,  who  were  on  board,  conferred 
with  the  captain  as  to  what  was  the  best  course  to  pursue.  It  was 
decided  to  stop  at  the  next  American  port,  Morristown,  and  to  notify 
the  authorities  there  regarding  the  armed  passengers.  The  stop  was 
made,  word  was  sent  on  to  the  United  States  marshal  at  Ogdensburg 
and  the  steamer  then  proceeded.  General  J.  Ward  Birge  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  “Patriots”  and  the  second  in  command  was  a  Col.  Niles 
Guslaf  Scholtewskii  Von  Schoultz,  a  Pole  who  had  been  an  officer 
under  Napoleon.  At  Ogdensburg  Birge  was  taken  sick  and  the  com¬ 
mand  devolved  upon  Von  Schoultz  with  Dorpheus  Abbey  of  Water- 
town,  Col.  Martin  Woodruff  of  Syracuse  and  Capt.  Daniel  B.  Heustis 
of  Watertown  in  subordinate  positions.  There  were  but  170  men  in 
the  force  which  Von  Schoultz  led  across  the  river  to  make  the  attack 
on  Prescott. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  WIND  MILL 

It  had  been  Von  Schoultz’s  original  intention  to  make  a  surprise 
attack  on  old  Fort  Wellington,  which  still  stands  overlooking  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Prescott.  But  the  sentry  there  saw  the  approaching 
schooner  crammed  with  armed  men  and  spread  the  alarm.  The 
“Patriots”  had  to  make  a  quick  change  in  their  plans.  An  old  stone 
wind  mill  with  thick  walls  still  stands  not  far  from  Prescott  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  river.  Col.  Von  Schoultz  saw  at  once  that  it 
would  make  an  ideal  fortress.  He  and  his  men  took  possession  of  it 
and  there  mounted  their  artillery,  a  six-pounder  and  a  four-pounder, 
one  stolen  from  the  village  of  Ogdensburg  and  the  other  from  the 
state  of  New  York.  Ogdensburg  was  seething  with  excitement.  Many 
“Patriots”  still  remained  in  that  village  and  some  of  them  crossed 
the  river  in  rowboats.  The  steamer  United  States  was  fired  upon  by 
the  Canadians  at  Prescott  and  the  pilot  killed.  The  streets  of  Pres¬ 
cott  were  filled  with  armed  men  and  more  were  constantly  arriving. 

It  is  possible  that  strong  reenforcements  would  have  been  sent 
from  Ogdensburg  to  Von  Schoultz  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of 
two  companies  of  United  States  troops  who  arrived  from  Sackets 
Harbor  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  neutrality.  Ogdensburg  was 
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filled  with  “Patriot”  sympathizers  but  most  of  them  seemed  content 
to  watch  the  outcome  of  the  impending  battle  from  their  own  side 
of  the  river.  The  British  started  the  attack  on  the  wind  mill  by  a 
bombardment  from  two  steamers  but  the  shot  made  little  impression 
on  the  thick  stone  walls.  Then  the  British  regulars  and  Canadian 
militia  marched  out  of  Prescott  to  assault  the  “Patriot”  position. 

Von  Schoultz  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  behind  stone  fences 
some  distance  from  the  wind  mill.  When  the  attacking  force,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  83rd  regiment  of  the  line  and  Canadian  militiamen,  were 
but  a  short  distance  away  the  word  to  fire  was  given  while  from  the 
tower  of  the  wind  mill  sharpshooters  picked  off  the  British  officers. 
For  three  hours  the  conflict  raged,  the  British  finally  being  compelled 
to  retreat  under  the  hot  fire  of  the  North  Country  farmers.  But  the 
undisciplined  Americans,  elated  by  their  first  victory,  surged  forward 
in  pursuit,  and  a  quick  flanking  movement  by  the  British  regulars 
cut  off  a  detachment  of  thirty-three  who  were  taken  prisoners. 

Von  Schoultz  now  determined  to  take  up  his  position  in  the  wind 
mill.  In  the  retreat  Captain  James  Philips  of  Ogdensburg  was  killed. 
Charles  E.  Brown  of  Brownville,  a  nephew  of  General  Jacob  Brown, 
was  also  killed  in  the  retreat  to  the  windmill.  Among  those  wounded 
was  Nelson  Butterfield  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  shot  through  the 
body  and  died  twelve  hours  later.  In  all  five  of  the  “Patriots”  were 
killed  and  thirteen  wounded  in  the  first  day’s  fighting. 

During  the  night  snow  fell  and  the  plight  of  the  “Patriots”  in 
the  wind  mill  was  a  serious  one.  There  was  nothing  with  which  to 
build  a  fire  and  no  blankets.  The  wounded  lay  on  the  hard  floor 
without  attention,  there  being  no  medical  supplies  and  no  way  to 
get  them.  At  sun  rise  the  British  again  bombarded  the  tower  from 
water  and  land  but  without  serious  effect.  The  sound  of  the  big  guns 
reached  Canton,  where  the  St.  Lawrence  county  board  of  supervisors 
was  in  session.  One  member,  Isaac  Elwood  of  Morristown,  a  strong 
sympathizer  with  the  “Patriot”  cause,  moved  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  : 

“Whereas  the  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  county,  having  received  information  and  believing  the  same  to 
be  authentic,  that  the  Patriots  have  made  a  noble  stand  at  Windmill 
Point,  near  Prescott,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  have  had  a  severe  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  advocates  and  minions  of  British  tyranny  on  the  13th 
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instance,  and  having  every  reason  to  believe  from  said  information, 
unless  the  said  Patriots  are  reinforced  in  the  perilous  situation  in 
which  they  are  placed,  they  will  meet  with  defeat  and  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  contending  against  a  merciless  and  cruel  foe;  and  whereas, 
this  board  feels  a  deep  interest  and  intense  anxiety  in  the  success 
of  that  patriotic  struggle  which  would  spread  the  light  of  liberty  over 
our  oppressed  brethren  in  Canada,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
lives  of  those  Patriots  who  are  contending  for  the  rights  of  men  born 
free,  and  for  the  republican  principles  for  which  our  venerable  fore¬ 
fathers  shed  their  blood. 

“Resolved,  that  this  board  of  supervisors  adjourn,  to  meet  again 
at  the  court  house  in  the  said  county  on  the  last  Monday  of  the 
present  month  at  1  o’clock  p.  m.  in  order  to  enable  the  members 
thereof  to  rescue  that  Spartan  band  of  patriotic  friends  and  preserve 
their  lives  from  their  enemies,  the  tyrants  and  advocates  of  the 
British  crown.” 

This  remarkable  resolution  was  tabled. 

In  the  meantime  the  steamer  “Paul  Pry”  was  pressed  into  service 
in  an  effort  to  rescue  the  “Patriots”  besieged  on  Windmill  Point. 
Apparently  the  attempt  was  made  with  the  indirect  consent  of  both 
the  British  commander  and  the  commander  of  the  American  troops 
at  Ogdensburg,  Colonel  Worth.  But  the  Pry  returned  to  Ogdensburg 
with  only  six  or  seven  men,  including  two  or  three  wounded.  Von 
Schoultz,  hoping  for  reinforcements,  had  decided  to  maintain  his 
position. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  election  of  1838  which  swept  the  Whigs 
in  power  by  a  landslide,  the  people  of  the  northern  counties  outside 
of  St.  Lawrence  at  first  did  not  appreciate  the  significance  of  what 
was  going  on  across  the  river  from  Ogdensburg,  but  the  Watertown 
North  American  of  Nov.  14,  1838,  contains  a  brief  paragraph  to  the 
effect  that  “by  a  gentleman  who  arrived  in  the  stage  from  Ogdens¬ 
burg  this  morning,  we  learn  that  a  heavy  cannonading  was  heard  by 
him  in  the  stage,  for  some  time  yesterday  morning — result  not 
known.” 

But  the  Ogdensburg  Times  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  whole 
battle.  Under  date  of  Friday,  Nov.  16th,  The  Times  says:  “This 
morning  the  military  at  Prescott  formed  below  the  fort  and  marched 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  battle  ground,  and  after  maneuvering  some  time 
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sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  revolutionary  party,  and  shortly  after  men 
were  seen  over  the  whole  field  of  Tuesday’s  action,  evidently  remov¬ 
ing  the  dead.  Several  wagons  and  carriages  then  proceeded  to  Pres¬ 
cott,  followed  by  a  numerous  procession.  This  terminated  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  work. 

“About  noon  two  steamboats  arrived  from  above  towing  two  gun¬ 
boats  with  heavy  ordnance,  and  filled  with  regular  troops.  Part  of 
the  troops  were  landed  and  formed  in  a  line  and  marched  over  the 
land  which  has  been  the  field  of  military  movements  for  the  last  five 
days.  The  steamboats  passed  down  the  river  and  explored  the  shore 
and  then  returned  and  towed  down  the  gunboats  and  placed  them 
under  the  shore  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  Wind  Mill.  Be¬ 
tween  three  or  four  o’clock  the  arrangements  were  completed,  and 
a  fire  opened  upon  the  Wind  Mill  from  the  gunboats,  and  from  an¬ 
other  position  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  while  another  cannon  upon  the 
hill  was  playing  upon  a  stone  house  in  the  occupation  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  party.  This  fire  was  maintained  for  some  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes,  and  the  guns  were  evidently  directed  with  great  precision, 
as  several  balls  struck  the  wind  mill  and  others  passed  quite  through 
the  stone  house. 

“At  this  time  a  man  appeared  on  the  Wind  Mill  with  a  white  flag 
but  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  signal.  The  flag  was  then  sent 
down  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  gun  boat,  when  they  opened  fire 
upon  the  bearer  with  musquetry  (sic). 

“Shortly  after  this  the  revolutionary  party  made  a  sortie  in 
squads,  evidently  determined  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible, 
and  the  whole  scene  of  Tuesday’s  horrors  was  again  covered  with  a 
flame  of  small  arms,  not,  however,  in  the  regular  and  terrific  manner 
of  that  morning,  but  in  detached  squads  and  in  every  part  of  a 
large  field. 

“In  the  position  of  the  two  cannon  on  the  hill  a  very  fierce  contest 
appeared  to  rage,  as  well  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  gun  boats 
on  the  shore.  This  firing  was  kept  up  with  more  or  less  spirit  for 
an  hour,  and  the  revolutionary  party  seemed  sometimes  to  press  them 
with  vigor,  as  the  artillery  ceased  and  the  conflict  seemed  to  have 
passed  beyond  the  location  of  the  guns  several  times,  but  at  last, 
overborne  by  numbers,  they  were  beaten  back  to  their  old  quarters 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wind  Mill,  and  shortly  after,  several  buildings 
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standing  near  to  them,  were  enveloped  in  flames,  shedding  their 
sickening  light  on  the  horrid  work  of  carnage  and  death,  which  had 
for  the  previous  hour  and  yet  continued  faintly  and  feebly. 

“Most  of  the  revolutionists  seemed  beaten  back  to  the  building, 
but  they  kept  on  resisting  until  8  o’clock,  when  one  of  the  buildings 
in  which  they  were  quartered  added  the  light  of  its  flames  to  the 
destruction  which  was  thickening  about  Wind  Mill  Point,  and  shortly 
after,  the  other  stone  building  which  they  occupied,  was  discovered 
to  be  on  fire. 

“The  flash  of  musketry  (sic)  was  visible  in  various  parts  of  the 
field,  at  short  intervals,  as  they  evidently  hunted  out  and  shot  the 
few  stragglers,  who  had  yet  succeeded  in  eluding  the  grim  messenger 
death. 

“9  o’clock  P.  M. 

“Wind  Mill  Point  is  illuminated  by  the  lurid  glare  of  the  de¬ 
structive  element  that  wastes  in  war,  while  the  windows  of  Prescott 
sparkle  like  a  jeweled  dress  in  token  of  their  joy  at  the  success  over 
the  revolutionary  party. 

“Sunday  morning,  Nov.  17th. 

“With  the  dawn  of  day,  the  discharge  of  musketry  on  Wind  Mill 
Point,  recommenced  and  continued  for  an  hour  or  more,  when  all 
became  hushed.  Men  and  teams  were  again  busy  in  gathering  the 
dead  and  then  the  numerous  throng  moved  back  to  Prescott. 

“Wind  Mill  Point  is  the  scene  of  black  and  smouldering  desola¬ 
tion,  though  the  Wind  Mill  still  stands  unscathed  by  the  devouring 
element  .  .  .” 

Jefferson  county  learned  the  news  on  November  21st  when  the 
Watertown  North  American  announced  that  “our  news  from  the 
seat  of  war  at  Prescott  is  of  the  most  disastrous  nature.  The  gallant 
fellows  who  nobly  stepped  forward  in  defense  of  the  liberties  of 
Canada,  have  either  been  captured  or  massacred.  Cut  off  from  the 
American  shore  and  surrounded  by  from  1,500  to  3,000  slavish 
myrmidons,  they  have  fallen  a  sacrifice.” 

The  fact  was  that  the  “Patriots”  had  held  out  from  Tuesday  to 
Friday,  knowing  from  the  very  first  that  their  cause  was  a  hope¬ 
less  one.  Instead  of  the  Canadian  militia  rallying  to  their  support, 
as  they  had  expected,  they  found  this  same  militia  leading  the 
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assault  against  them.  It  was  the  Canadian  militia  who  fired  on  the 
white  flag,  an  act  which  so  incensed  Captain  Sandum  of  the  Eighty- 
third  British  regulars  that  he  testified  at  the  trial  later  if  the  act 
had  been  repeated  he  would  have  shot  down  the  militia. 

When  the  surrender  was  at  last  arranged,  the  Eighty-third 
formed  in  files  and  the  captives  marched  between  them,  more  as  a 
protection  against  the  Canadian  militia  than  anything  else.  Col. 
Von  Schoultz  jumped  from  one  of  the  outbuildings  and  attempted  to 
escape,  but  he  was  soon  captured  and  robbed  of  everything  he  pos¬ 
sessed  including  most  of  his  clothing.  Alexander  Wright  of  Ogdens- 
burg  refused  to  surrender  and  was  shot  down  and  stabbed  through 
the  heart.  Leonard  Root  of  Sackets  Harbor  hid  in  an  oven  and 
was  burned  to  death  when  the  British  fired  the  place. 

THE  AFTERMATH  OF  THE  BATTLE 

Into  Prescott  marched  the  victorious  troops  with  their  prisoners. 
Even  the  wounded  were  compelled  to  travel  on  foot.  Lorenzo  Finney, 
although  badly  wounded,  was  one  of  those  who  marched,  supported 
by  two  of  his  companions.  Monroe  Wheelock,  shot  through  the 
thigh,  was  also  compelled  to  march.  He  died  soon  afterwards  as  a 
result  of  his  wound  and  the  Canadians  even  refused  to  turn  his  body 
over  to  his  father.  With  the  band  playing  in  derision  “Yankee 
Doodle,  the  British  grenadiers  with  their  captives,  surrounded  by 
the  hooting  militiamen,  marched  into  Prescott,  which  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  in  honor  of  the  victory.  After  being  marched  around  the 
streets  for  the  edification  of  the  villagers,  the  prisoners  were 
crowded  into  the  hold  of  the  steamer  Brockville  and  taken  to  Kings¬ 
ton.  When  they  reached  Kingston,  the  prisoners  were  tied  together 
with  ropes  and  again  paraded  around  the  streets,  Von  Schoultz  at 
their  head.  Then  the  wounded  were  sent  to  a  hospital  and  the  others 
imprisoned  in  Fort  Henry. 

The  battle  of  the  Wind  Mill  was  a  hard  blow  for  Northern  New 
York.  Twenty  men  were  either  killed  in  action  or  died  later  of 
wounds.  Practically  every  community  in  Jefferson  and  Oswego 
counties  and  some  in  St.  Lawrence  and  Lewis  were  touched.  Eleven 
of  the  prisoners  were  hanged  in  Kingston.  A  number  of  the  boys 
of  tender  ages  were  pardoned  and  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes, 
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while  the  remainder,  141  in  all,  were  deported  to  the  dreaded  penal 
colony  of  Van  Dieman’s  Land  and  it  was  several  years  before  these 
prisoners,  a  few  at  a  time,  were  pardoned  and  allowed  to  return 
to  their  homes.  A  number  of  them  died  in  confinement. 

The  men  who  participated  in  the  battle  of  the  Wind  Mill,  their 
addresses  and  their  fate,  is  given  in  the  following  list: 

Killed  in  Action.— Nelson  Butterfield,  22,  Philadelphia,  N.  Y.; 
Charles  E.  Brown,  24,  Brownville;  Nathan  Coffin,  27,  Liverpool, 
Onondaga  county;  Rensselaer  Drake,  23,  Salina,  Onondaga  county; 
Adam  Empy,  40,  Rossie,  St.  Lawrence  county;  Edmund  Foster,  22, 
Alexandria;  Moses  Haynes,  20,  Salina;  Samuel  Laraby,  35,  Rossie; 
Paul  Lamear,  Ogdensburg,  Oscar  Myer,  30,  Poland;  Benjamin  Obrey, 
18,  Madrid;  James  Phillips,  38,  Ogdensburg;  Lysander  Root,  27, 

Sackets  Harbor; - Savoy,  44,  Lewisburg,  Lewis  county;  Tenike 

Venalstine,  40,  Salina;  Lorenzo  West,  26,  Salina;  Alexander  Wright, 
21,  Ogdensburg. 

Died  of  Wounds  in  Hospital.— John  Bromley,  38,  Depauville; 
Frederick  Millow,  Germany;  Monroe  Wheelock,  23,  Watertown. 

Escaped  Before  Capture. — Jonah  Woodruff,  William  Hathaway, 
Benjamin  Fulton, - Tracy,  and  an  unidentified  Pole. 

Captured.— Samuel  Austin  21,  Alexander  Bay,  pardoned; 
Charles  Allen,  24,  Scriba,  pardoned;  David  Allen,  Volney,  trans¬ 
ported  ;  Philip  Alger,  23,  Salina,  wounded  and  released  without  trial ; 
Dorepheus  Abbey,  48,  Pamelia,  hanged;  Duncan  Anderson,  Lyme, 
hanged;  Orlin  Blodget,  19,  Philadelphia,  transported;  John  Bradley, 
28,  Sackets  Harbor,  transported ;  Thomas  Baker,  47,  Hannibal,  trans¬ 
ported;  John  Berry,  42,  Oswego,  pardoned;  Chauncey  Bugbee,  Lyme, 
transported;  Hiram  Barlow,  19,  Morristown,  pardoned;  George  T. 
Brown,  23,  Evans  Mills,  transported;  Rouse  Bennett,  19,  Norway, 
Herkimer  county,  pardoned ;  George  Blondin,  21,  Lower  Canada,  par¬ 
doned;  Ernest  Barance,  40,  Poland,  wounded  and  pardoned;  Chri- 
topher  Buckley,  30,  Salina,  hanged. 

Hiram  Colton,  19,  Philadelphia,  wounded  and  released  without 
trial;  Philip  Coonrod,  21,  Salina,  pardoned;  Lysander  Curtis,  35, 
Ogdensburg,  transported  and  died  in  Van  Dieman’s  Land ;  Robert  G. 
Collins,  32,  Ogdensburg,  transported ;  Eli  Clark,  61,  Oswego,  released ; 
Charles  F.  Crossman,  19,  Watertown,  pardoned;  Pascal  Carpenter, 
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21,  LeRay,  pardoned;  John  Cronkhite,  20,  Alexandria,  transported; 
Calvin  S.  Clark,  19,  Fort  Covington,  pardoned;  Peter  Cranker,  19, 
Orleans,  pardoned;  Hugh  Calhoun,  35,  Salina,  transported;  Truman 
Chiprnan,  44,  Upper  Canada,  pardoned;  Nathan  Coffin,  27,  Liverpool, 
transported;  Levi  Chipman,  45,  Upper  Canada,  released;  James 
Cummings,  40,  Orleans,  released  on  account  of  insanity;  Leonard 
Delano,  26,  Watertown,  wounded  and  transported;  Joseph  Drum¬ 
mond,  22,  Salina,  pardoned;  Dave  Defield,  22,  Salina,  pardoned; 
Joseph  Dodge,  28,  Salina,  pardoned;  William  Denio,  21,  LeRay,  par¬ 
doned;  Luther  Darby,  48,  Watertown,  transported;  Aaron  Dresser, 
24,  Alexandria,  transported. 

John  Elmore,  19,  LeRay,  pardoned;  Selah  Evans,  35,  LeRay, 
wounded  and  released;  Eben  Fellows,  23,  Dexter,  transported; 
Michael  Friar,  23,  Clay,  transported;  Lorenzo  E.  Finney,  21, 
wounded;  William  Gates,  24,  Lyme,  transported;  Emmanuel  Garri¬ 
son,  26,  Brownville,  transported ;  Gideon  Goodrich,  43,  Salina,  trans¬ 
ported;  Nelson  Griggs,  28,  Salina,  transported;  Jerry  Griggs,  21, 
Salina,  transported;  John  Gilman,  38,  Brownville,  transported; 
David  Gould,  24,  Alexandria,  pardoned;  Cornelius  Goodrich,  18, 
Salina,  pardoned  after  seven  years  in  the  penitentiary;  Francis 
Ganyo,  18,  Lower  Canada,  released;  John  Graves,  25,  Plattsburgh, 
released;  Daniel  George,  28,  Lyme,  hanged;  Daniel  D.  Heustis,  32, 
Watertown,  transported;  Charles  Hovey,  22,  Lyme,  pardoned;  Ed¬ 
mund  Holmes,  24,  Plattsburgh,  pardoned;  Garret  Hicks,  45,  Alex¬ 
andria,  transported;  Hiram  Hall,  17,  Orleans,  seven  years  in  the 
penitentiary ;  David  House,  26,  Alexandria,  transported ;  Jacob 
Herald,  France,  wounded  and  released;  James  Inglish,  28,  Adams, 
transported. 

Henry  Johnson,  29,  New  York,  pardoned;  John  M.  Jones,  35, 
Philadelphia,  pardoned;  Joseph  Lefort,  29,  Lyme,  transported; 
Daniel  Liscomb,  40,  Lyme,  transported ;  Samuel  Livingstone,  40,  Lis¬ 
bon,  transported;  Joseph  Lee,  21,  Palermo,  pardoned;  Andrew 
Leeper,  44,  Lyme,  transported ;  Hiram  Loop,  Schroeple,  Oswego 
county,  transported;  Sylvester  A.  Lawton,  28,  Lyme,  hanged;  Le¬ 
man  L.  Leach,  40,  Salina,  hanged;  Oliver  Lawton,  22,  Saratoga 
Springs,  pardoned ;  Peter  Myer,  20,  Salina,  released ;  Sebastian  Myer, 
Rochester,  pardoned;  Calvin  Matthews,  25,  Lysander,  transported; 
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Andrew  Moore,  26,  Adams,  wounded  and  transported;  Justus  Mer- 
riam,  18,  Brownville,  released;  Jehiel  H.  Martin,  32,  Oswego,  trans¬ 
ported;  Phares  Miller,  18,  LeRay,  pardoned;  John  Morrisett,  20, 
Lower  Canada,  wounded  and  transported;  Chauncey  Matthews,  25, 
Liverpool,  transported;  Foster  Martin,  34,  Antwerp,  transported; 
Alonzo  Myatt,  18,  Lower  Canada,  released;  Joseph  Norris,  26,  Rossie, 
acquitted. 

Lawrence  O’Reilly,  46,  Lyme,  not  recorded;  Alson  Owen,  27, 
Paleimo,  transported  and  died  in  Van  Dieman’s  Land;  Oliver  Obrey, 

21,  Madrid,  wounded,  sentence  not  recorded;  William  O’Neill,  42, 
Alexandria,  acquitted;  John  Okonski,  32,  Poland,  pardoned;  Jacon 
Putnam,  24,  Palermo,  pardoned;  Asa  Priest,  45,  Auburn,  transported 
and  died  at  sea ;  Gayus  Powers,  24,  Brownville,  released ;  Ira  Polley, 

22,  Lyme,  transported;  Levi  Putnam,  24,  Lyme,  pardoned,  Joel 
Peeler,  41,  Rutland,  hanged;  Russell  Phelps,  38,  Lyme,  hanged;  Tim¬ 
othy  Rawson,  24,  Alexandria,  pardoned;  William  Reynolds,  19,  Or¬ 
leans,  transported ;  Asa  H.  Richardson,  24,  Upper  Canada,  trans¬ 
ported;  Edgar  Rogers,  18,  Watertown,  released;  Andrew  Richardson, 
28,  Rossie,  pardoned;  Solomon  Reynolds,  38,  Warren  county,  trans¬ 
ported;  Orson  Rogers,  19,  Philadelphia,  wounded,  released;  Charles 
Rogers,  Philadelphia,  record  not  given;  Baptiste  Raza,  20,  Lower 
Canada,  released. 

Charles  Smith,  21,  Lyme,  pardoned;  John  G.  Swansberg,  28, 
Alexandria,  transported;  Price  Senter,  18,  Genesee,  pardoned;  Hiram 
Sharp,  25,  Salina,  transported;  Andrew  Smith,  21,  Orleans,  parT 
doned;  William  Stebbins,  18,  Brownville,  pardoned;  James  L.  Snow, 
20,  Hastings,  released ;  Henry  Shaw,  28,  Philadelphia,  transported ; 
Orin  W.  Smith,  32,  Orleans,  transported;  Joseph  W.  Stewart,  25, 
Pennsylvania,  transported;  Thomas  Stockton,  40,  Rutland,  trans¬ 
ported;  William  D.  Sweet,  19,  Alexandria  Bay,  transported;  Sylvanus 
Sweet,  21,  Alexandria,  hanged;  Oliver  Tucker,  22,  Rutland,  par¬ 
doned;  Joseph  Thompson,  26,  Lyme,  record  not  given;  Abner  B. 
Townsend,  19,  Philadelphia,  pardoned;  Samuel  Tibbets,  25,  Salina, 
record  not  given;  John  Thompson,  27,  Madrid,  transported;  Nelson 
Traux,  20,  Antwerp,  pardoned;  John  Thompson,  24,  Morristown,  par¬ 
doned;  Giles  Thomas,  27,  Salina,  wounded  and  released;  George  Van 
Amber,  23,  Alexandria,  pardoned;  Charles  Van  Wermer,  21,  Ellis- 
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burg,  pardoned;  Martin  Van  Slyke,  23,  Watertown,  acquitted; 
Hunter  C.  Vaughan,  19,  Sackets  Harbor,  pardoned;  Nicholas  A.  S. 
Von  Schoultz,  Poland,  hanged. 

Charles  S.  Wilson,  23,  Lyme,  pardoned;  Stephen  S.  Wright,  23, 
Denmark,  Lewis  county,  wounded  and  transported ;  Nathan  Whiting, 
45,  Liverpool,  transported;  Charles  Woodruff,  21,  Salina,  pardoned; 
Joseph  Wagner,  24,  Salina,  pardoned;  Riley  Whitney,  28,  LeRay, 
transported;  Simeon  Webster,  21,  Salina,  pardoned;  William  Wolcott, 
20,  Clay,  wounded  and  pardoned;  Jeremiah  Winegar,  59,  Brownville, 
record  not  given;  Sampson  A.  Wiley,  20,  Watertown,  pardoned;  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Wilson,  21,  Ogdensburg,  transported;  Henry  E.  Wilkey,  20, 
Orleans,  pardoned;  Samuel  Washburn,  23,  Oswego,  transported; 
Bemis  Woodbury,  22,  Auburn,  wounded  and  transported;  Patrick 
White,  25,  Lower  Canada,  transported;  Martin  Woodruff,  34,  Salina, 
hanged. 

Col.  Von  Schoultz  was  the  first  of  the  “patriots’’  to  be  tried.  He 
pleaded  guilty  and  impressed  even  the  Canadians  with  his  bravery 
and  calmnness  in  the  face  of  certain  death.  Von  Schoultz  admitted 
that  he  had  been  deceived  and  that  it  had  been  represented  to  him 
that  the  Canadians  were  oppressed  and  seeking  freedom  from  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  convinced  now  of  his  mistake  and  urged  others  not 
to  fall  into  the  same  error.  Four  days  later,  Col.  Abbey  of  Pamelia 
and  Daniel  George  of  Lyme  were  led  to  the  gallows.  Then  Col. 
Woodruff  of  Salina  was  executed  to  be  followed  soon  by  Joel  Peeler 
of  Rutland  and  Sylvanus  Sweet  of  Alexandria.  The  next  to  suffer  the 
death  penalty  were  Christopher  Buckley  of  Onondaga  county,  Syl¬ 
vester  Lawton  of  Lyme,  Russell  Phelps  of  Lyme  and  Duncan  Ander¬ 
son  of  Lyme.  Then  Leman  Leach  of  Onondaga  county  was  hanged. 

In  the  meantime  “Admiral”  William  Johnston  of  the  “Patriot” 
navy  was  having  troubles  of  his  own  and  getting  into  the  public 
prints  once  more.  In  the  custody  of  U.  S.  Marshal  Garrow,  he  and 
“General”  Birge  were  brought  to  Auburn,  where  the  “Lion  of  the 
Thousand  Islands,”  as  the  Auburn  papers  called  him,  attracted  con¬ 
siderably  more  attention  than  the  “Patriot”  general  who  had  been 
careful  to  remain  safely  in  Ogdensburg  during  the  battle  of  the 
Wind  Mill.  Both  Johnston  and  Birge  escaped  from  the  American 
Hotel  in  Auburn  where  they  were  confined,  and  a  reward  of  $500 
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was  promptly  offered  for  Johnston’s  recapture  and  $50  for  Birge. 
Johnston  was  recaptured  and  confined  in  Albany  for  a  time,  but 
soon  was  at  large  once  more. 

VAN  DIEMAN’S  LAND 

There  was  gloom  all  through  the  North  when  it  became  known 
that  the  British  authorities  had  transported  so  many  North  Country 
men  and  boys  to  Van  Dieman’s  Land.  A  rude  song  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  in  Northern  New  York  at  this  period,  one  verse  of  which  ran: 

“They  say  to  Van  Dieman’s  Land  he  has  gone, 

To  be  sold  as  a  slave  and  will  never  return, 

They  have  torn  from  my  bosom  the  man  I  adore ; 

I  am  now  filled  with  sorrow  and  tortured  with  woe.” 

It  was  a  160-day  voyage  from  Quebec  to  Van  Dieman’s  Land. 
There  the  exiles  suffered  cruelties  almost  beyond  belief.  They  were 
harnessed  to  heavy  wagons  like  horses  and  compelled  to  draw  loads 
of  stone  under  the  lash  of  harsh  keepers.  Flogging  was  the  common 
punishment  for  the  most  trifling  infractions  and  seventy-five  lashes 
was  considered  a  light  sentence.  After  about  two  years  of  this  sort 
of  thing,  the  prisoners  who  had  good  records  were  given  “tickets 
of  leave.”  That  is,  they  had  liberty  within  certain  limits,  and  could 
hire  themselves  out  to  work.  In  the  meantime  their  friends  in 
America  had  been  busy  and  Edward  Everett,  the  American  minister 
in  London,  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  miserable 
convicts  in  Van  Dieman’s  Land.  Through  his  efforts  pardons  were 
eventually  granted  to  all  the  American  prisoners,  but  no  provision 
was  made  to  get  them  to  their  homes.  The  Americans  waited  their 
chance,  sometimes  for  months.  They  shipped  on  whaling  vessels,  and 
in  various  other  ways  managed  to  eventually  get  to  an  American  port. 
George  T.  Brown  was  pardoned  in  1844,  six  years  after  the  battle 
of  the  Wind  Mill.  He  secured  passage  on  an  American  Whaler  in 
the  hope  of  eventually  getting  home,  but  it  was  three  years  before 
the  vessel  finally  made  port  at  New  Bedford.  Nine  years  after  he 
had  left  with  the  “Patriots”  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  Brown 
appeared  at  Theresa. 


THE  SILAS  WRIGHT  HOME,  STILL  STANDING  AT  CANTON — INSET,  SILAS  WRIGHT, 
U.  S.  SENATOR,  1833-1844,  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  YORK,  1845-1846 


THE  HOUSE  THAT  JOSEPH  BONAPARTE  BUILT  AT  NATURAL  BRIDGE,  N.  Y. — INSET, 
JOSEPH  BONAPARTE,  KING  OF  SPAIN,  AND  BROTHER  OF  NAPOLEON 
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For  several  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Wind  Mill  there  was 
bitter  feeling  between  the  people  of  the  Northern  countries  and 
Canada.  The  Hunter  lodges  continued  to  be  strong  for  some  time. 
There  was  a  near-riot  in  Oswego  in  1839,  at  which  time  the  “Pa¬ 
triots”  seized  a  cannon  belonging  to  the  state.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott 
was  sent  to  the  border.  He  addressed  a  public  meeting  in  Ogdens- 
burg  and  bent  his  efforts  to  create  a  better  feeling  as  between  the 
two  nations.  Gradually  saner  heads  prevailed.  President  Tyler 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all  good  citizens  to  refrain  from 
attending  Hunters  meetings  and  the  excitement  subsided. 

The  Patriot  War”  failed  because  there  was  no  general  desire  in 
Canada  for  independence  from  Great  Britain.  There  were  discon¬ 
tented  spirits,  of  course,  but  the  opposition  was  largely  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  governors  and  not  to  Great  Britain.  Certain  abuses  were  cor¬ 
rected  and  conditions  gradually  became  better.  The  hanging  of  the 
Ameiican  prisoners  at  Kingston  was  an  act  which  would  hardly  be 
tolerated  today,  but  harsh  as  it  was  it  had  the  effect  of  ending  once 
and  for  all  Patriot  invasions  of  Canada.  The  Canadian  papers  of 
the  period  always  referred  to  the  “Patriots”  as  pirates  or  brigands. 
Of  course  they  were  not  that,  but  were  simply  young  men  grossly 
deceived  by  certain  disappointed  Canadian  politicians.  “The  “Pa¬ 
triots”  thought  they  were  going  to  liberate  a  people  from  tyranny. 

They  paid  for  their  mistake  on  the  gallows  of  Fort  Henry  or  in  Van 
Dieman’s  Land. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  REIGN  OF  SILAS  WRIGHT 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  COUNTRY  LAWYER  FROM  CANTON  WHO  BECAME  A 
LEADING  NATIONAL  FIGURE' — THE  ANTI-MASONIC  CRUSADE— THE  AL¬ 
BANY  REGENCY— HOW  THE  DEFEAT  AND  DEATH  OF  SILAS  WRIGHT 
DIVIDED  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 

In  all  the  political  history  of  the  North  Country  no  man  ever 
exerted  the  influence  of  Silas  Wright.  For  nearly  twenty  years  and 
indeed  to  the  very  moment  of  his  death,  he  held  the  Northern  counties 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  so  firm  was  his  hold  upon  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  people  of  not  only  his  own  section  but  the  entire  state 
that  he  was  a  leading  issue  in  a  state  election  which  occurred  three 
months  after  his  death.  Silas  Wright  took  a  section  of  the  state 
which  was  naturally  conservative,  which  inclined  towards  the  Fed¬ 
eralist  party  as  long  as  there  was  such  a  party  and  then  followed  the 
banner  of  DeWitt  Clinton  whom  the  old-time  Federalists  generally 
supported,  and  he  put  it  into  the  Democratic  column.  Excepting 
for  the  year  of  the  great  Whig  landslide  in  1840,  it  never  wavered 
in  its  support  of  Martin  Van  Buren  and  the  Albany  Regency.  Year 
after  year,  election  after  election,  the  great  personal  popularity  and 
tremendous  political  power  of  Silas  Wright  kept  St.  Lawrence,  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Lewis  and  Oswego  counties  Democratic,  and  even  on  occa¬ 
sion  swung  Franklin  county  the  same  way,  although  Franklin  was 
the  home  county  of  Wright’s  greatest  foeman,  Luther  Bradish,  the 
Whig  leader. 

Here  was  a  plain,  country  lawyer,  never  a  polished  speaker  and 
in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  great  intellectual  light,  yet  had  he  lived 
he  would  surely  have  been  president  of  the  United  States.  As  it 
was  he  served  in  the  State  Senate  and  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  he  was  comptroller  of  the  state  at  a  time  when  the 
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office  of  comptroller  was  second  only  to  that  of  governor,  he  served 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  was  chief  spokesman  there 
for  Andrew  Jackson  at  a  time  when  that  body  contained  such  bril¬ 
liant  figures  as  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  John  Calhoun  and 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  and  he  was  elected  governor  of  New  York  at 

a  time  when  it  was  very  doubtful  if  any  other  Democrat  could  be 
elected. 

Here  was  a  man  who  was  offered  and  rejected  an  appointment 
to  the  United  States  supreme  court,  who  was  offered  and  rejected 
an  appointment  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  refused  to  consent 
to  be  nominated  for  president  of  the  United  States  and  who  actually 
refused  to  accept  after  he  had  been  nominated  by  the  Democrats  in 
1844  for  vice-president.  Silas  Wright  rejected  more  offices  than  the 
average  politician  ever  aspires  to  hold,  and  when  at  last  he  was 
defeated  for  re-election  as  governor  of  New  York,  his  defeat  caused 
a  breach  in  the  Democratic  party  that  was  never  healed. 

Silas  Wright’s  great  popularity  was  due  first  of  all  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  man  of  the  people.  He  was  the  great  Commoner  of  his 
time,  scarcely  more  wealthy  than  his  lowliest  constituent,  as  plain 
and  unassuming  in  his  manner  as  the  humblest  farmer.  It  was  as 
plain  Sile  Wright  that  he  made  his  first  campaigns  and  it  was  as 
plain  “Sile”  Wright  that  he  returned  to  Canton  after  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  political  careers  of  his  day,  to  take  up  his  axe  and 
start  clearing  his  farm.  “Farmer”  Wright,  his  neighbors  called 
him,  but  the  newspapers  ofter  referred  to  him  as  the  Cato  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  because  he  liked  the  homely,  simple  things  of  life  and  because 
his  first  love  was  the  soil.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  statesman  of  our 
pre-Civil  War  period  outside  of  Andrew  Jackson  ever  had  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  common  people  as  had  Silas  Wright. 

Silas  Wright’s  honesty  was  proverbial.  No  trait  of  his  charac 
ter  was  stressed  more  than  that  during  his  life.  It  was  recognized 
by  all  his  friends,  and  the  newspapers  constantly  referred  to  it 
But  today  it  would  seem  that  his  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  to  his 
party  was  his  most  distinguishing  characteristic.  There  is  no  finer 
thing  in  American  political  history  than  the  loyalty  of  Silas  Wright 
to  Martin  Van  Buren.  It  was  because  of  this  loyalty  that  Wright 
refused  to  be  nominated  for  president  and,  because  he  was  incensed 
at  the  Baltimore  convention  rejecting  Van  Buren  for  Polk  in  1844, 
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he  refused  to  run  after  the  convention  had  nominated  him  for  vice- 
president.  “I  am  every  day  risking  your  standing  and  fortunes  in  a 
public  sense  upon  my  own  judgment,”  wrote  Senator  Wright  to  Van 
Buren.  “Most  likely  I  shall  one  of  these  days  by  some  bungling 
movement,  or  wrong  vote,  or  in  some  other  way  break  your  neck 
and  destroy  your  future  prospects.” 

But  Wright  never  did.  He  was  Martin  Van  Buren’s  greatest 
asset  and  this  the  Little  Magician  clearly  appreciated.  Many  years 
afterwards  Van  Buren  in  discussing  his  relations  with  Silas  Wright 
wrote  these  words : 

“The  true  character  and  unprecedentedly  equal  tenor  of  the  close 
relations  that  existed  between  Silas  Wright  and  myself,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  our  acquaintance,  were,  in  their  day,  ap¬ 
preciated,  but  not  thoroughly  understood  even  by  our  mutual  friends. 
There  never  was  a  single  occasion,  in  all  the  troublesome  and  trying 
political  scenes  through  which  we  passed,  side  by  side,  that  dis¬ 
turbed  with  even  a  momentary  ruffle,  the  calm  confidence  of  my 
feelings  towards  him  or  that  inspired  me  with  apprehension  of  any 
interruption  or  diminution  of  the  respect  and  esteem  which  he,  in 
turn,  uniformly  manifested  towards  me.  My  deference  to  his  judg¬ 
ment  in  many  things  and  especially  in  such  as  had  political  relations, 
was  all  but  absolute,  and  never  have  I  been  tempted  for  a  moment 
to  regard  myself  as  superior  to  him,  in  any  good  quality  of  the  head 
or  heart;  indeed  I  believe  he  had  no  superior  in  the  sincerity,  sim¬ 
plicity  and  strength  of  his  public  and  private  virtues,  and  in  that 
important  attribute  of  a  truly  admirable  statesman,  perfect  dis¬ 
interestedness, — he  stood  above  any  man  I  ever  knew.  I  have  often 
remarked  to  my  friends,  that  in  all  our  long  and  confidential  inter¬ 
course,  embracing  consultations  in  almost  every  gradation  of  his 
career,  it  never  appeared  to  me  that  the  question,  how  a  contemplated 
political  step  might  affect  the  individual  interests  of  Silas  Wright, 
had  occupied  his  mind  for  a  moment.” 

That  was  Silas  Wright, — one  who  placed  his  full  faith  in  the 
virtue  of  the  people,  a  true  commoner,  a  loyal  friend,  a  shrewd  poli¬ 
tician  and  a  courageous  statesman.  His  political  genius  won  him  a 
place  in  the  Albany  Regency  and  in  Jackson’s  “Kitchen  Cabinet,” 
but  it  was  his  whole-hearted  devotion  to  what  he  considered  the 
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best  interests  of  the  people  that  brought  him  popular  esteem  such 
as  few  men  of  his  day  or  any  other  have  enjoyed. 

THE  ANTI-MASONIC  PARTY 

No  history  of  Northern  New  York  would  be  complete  without 
considering  the  career  of  Silas  Wright.  The  political  history  of 
the  North  revolved  about  his  robust  figure  from  the  time  of  the 
collapse  of  the  Anti-Masonic  movement  almost  to  the  days  of  the 
Free  Soilers.  And  to  understand  Silas  Wright  and  his  times  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  of  the  political  history  of  the  North 
Country  which  formed  the  background  for  his  amazing  career.  There 
was  no  stranger  thing  in  the  history  of  New  York  state  than  the 
Anti-Masonic  movement  which  swept  Western  and  Northern  New 
York,  like  a  prairie  fire.  It  was  something  more  than  a  political 
movement.  It  was  a  crusade.  It  upset  the  whole  political  picture 
of  the  state.  It  brought  into  political  prominence  such  men  as 
Thurlow  Weed  and  Luther  Bradish.  From  1827  to  1834  the  Anti- 
Masons  were  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  Northern  and  Western 
New  York.  Particularly  in  the  eighth  senatorial  district  embrac¬ 
ing  the  Finger  Lake  region  were  the  Anti-Masons  strong,  but  they 
were  strong  also  all  through  Northern  New  York  and  particularly  in 
Franklin  county. 

In  1826  a  Mason  named  William  Morgan,  residing  in  Batavia, 
announced  his  intention  of  breaking  his  Masonic  vows  and  publish¬ 
ing  the  secrets  of  the  fraternity.  A  determined  effort  was  made  to 
secure  the  manuscript  but  it  was  published.  While  the  struggle  was 
in  progress  Morgan  disappeared.  The  Masons  as  a  fraternity  have 
always  denied  being  a  party  to  Morgan’s  disappearance,  but  for 
many  years  there  was  a  belief  especially  prevalent  in  Western  and 
Northern  New  York  that  he  had  been  murdered.  One  story  was  that 
he  was  taken  out  in  a  boat  at  Niagara  and  dumped  overboard.  All 
sorts  of  wild  tales  were  told.  One  rumor  had  it  that  Morgan  was 
imprisoned  for  a  time  in  the  old  stone,  Masonic  hall  at  Sackets  Har¬ 
bor.  Another  had  it  that  he  had  turned  Turk  and  was  living  in 
Smyrna. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  there  flamed  up  in  this  state  the  strange 
movement  which  culminated  in  the  Anti-Masonic  party.  At  first 
there  was  nothing  of  a  political  nature  about  the  movement  but  soon 
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the  statement  became  frequently  heard  that  the  slayers  of  Morgan 
would  never  be  brought  to  justice  because  most  of  the  judges  of 
the  state  were  Masons.  It  was  then  that  the  movement  became 
political  and  the  Anti-Masonic  party  was  born,  a  party  which  had 
but  one  plank  and  that  was  that  no  Mason  should  be  elected  to 
public  office.  It  is  hard  for  us  of  the  present  day  to  appreciate  the 
tremendous  force  of  this  movement  of  the  latter  twenties  and  the 
early  thirties.  Masons  by  the  scores  renounced  their  Masonic 
affiliations.  Some  made  public  announcement  of  their  “renuncia¬ 
tions,”  as  they  were  called.  Others  simply  withdrew  from  their 
lodges  because  they  considered  that  the  advisable  course  in  view  of 
the  public  excitement.  Two  Anti-Masonic  papers  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  in  Jefferson  county  and  one  in  Oswego  county.  Churches  were 
torn  assunder  in  the  excitement.  From  many  a  pulpit  preachers 
thundered  out  against  the  Masons.  The  Universalist  church  in 
Watertown  was  a  center  of  the  Anti-Masonic  feeling  and  in  Adams 
the  whole  town  went  over  to  the  Anti-Masonic  doctrine. 

Something  of  the  intensity  of  the  movement  may  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  known  that  only  two  Masonic  lodges  in  all  Northern  New 
York  remained  in  any  way  active  during  the  period  of  the  excite¬ 
ment.  Sackets  Harbor  lodge,  formed  in  1805  and  the  earliest  lodge 
in  the  North  Country,  suspended  in  1827.  Watertown  Lodge, 
No.  289,  forfeited  its  charter  in  1832,  but  it  was  restored  in  1835. 
Champion  Lodge,  No.  146,  seems  to  have  continued  in  existence  all 
through  the  Anti-Masonic  excitement,  but  it  was  inactive  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Rising  Sun  Lodge  at  Adams  was  one  of  the  first  to  “go 
down,”  as  they  said  in  those  days,  and  private  papers  belonging  to 
the  lodge  were  stolen  and  published  in  all  the  Anti-Masonic  papers. 
Washington  Lodge,  No.  256,  of  Henderson,  went  out  of  existence 
in  1832.  Orion  Lodge,  No.  286,  of  Woodville,  was  abandoned  in 
1827.  Brownville  Lodge,  No.  318,  was  inactive  from  1827  to  1839. 
Cape  Vincent  Lodge,  No.  344,  was  abandoned  about  1828.  Union 
Lodge,  No.  397,  of  Rodman,  was  dissolved  in  1827.  Alexandria  Bay 
Lodge,  No.  383,  passed  out  of  existence  at  this  same  time  as  did  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  Lodge  of  Antwerp.  Hermon  Lodge  of  Evans  Mills 
surrendered  its  charter  in  1827.  Scotch  Lodge,  No.  500,  of  Ox  Bow, 
forfeited  its  charter  in  1833,  and  Depauville  Lodge  passed  out  of 
existence  about  this  same  time. 
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Rainbow  Lodge  of  Chateaugay,  established  in  1809,  went  out  of 
existence  in  1827,  the  year  after  Morgan  disappeared.  Northern 
Constellation  Lodge,  No.  148,  of  Malone,  the  earliest  Masonic  lodge 
in  Franklin  county,  made  its  last  return  to  the  grand  lodge  in  1827 
and  forfeited  its  charter  in  1833.  Jefferson  Lodge,  No.  64,  of  Low- 
ville,  formed  at  Martinsburg  in  1806,  surrendered  its  charter  in 
1831.  Orient  Lodge  of  Denmark  was  suspended  about  this  same 
time.  Northern  Light  Lodge  of  Stockholm  is  said  to  be  the  only 
Masonic  lodge  in  St.  Lawrence  county  which  lived  through  the  Anti- 
Masonic  excitement.  Among  the  lodges  which  “went  down”  at  that 
time  were  Lodge  of  Benevolence  at  Hopkinton,  Columbia  Lodge  at 
Madrid,  Hamilton  Lodge  at  Hamilton,  now  Waddington,  Harmony 
Lodge  of  Potsdam  and  Olive  Branch  Lodge  at  Massena. 

The  Adams  Censor,  an  Anti-Masonic  publication,  was  established 
in  1828,  and  the  Watertown  Censor,  another  Anti-Masonic  publica¬ 
tion,  soon  afterwards.  About  this  same  time,  too,  the  Oswego  Free 
Press,  another  Anti-Masonic  newspaper,  came  into  existence  with 
Richard  Oliphant  as  editor.  On  September  12,  1828,  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Morgan’s  disappearance,  a  great  Anti-Masonic  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Universalist  church  in  Watertown,  addressed  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Freeman.  The  Anti-Masonic  press  teemed  with  “renuncia¬ 
tions”  of  Masons.  Included  among  them  was  Abner  Morton  of 
Adams,  who  became  a  well  known  Anti-Masonic  editor,  and  the 
Rev.  Joshua  Freeman  of  Adams,  who  later  addressed  the  Anti- 
Masonic  meeting  at  Watertown.  Every  “renunciation”  was  hailed 
by  the  Anti-Masonic  press  as  if  a  brand  had  been  plucked  from  the 
fire.  E.  E.  Camp  of  Sackets  Harbor  traveled  all  over  the  north  with 
a  troupe  putting  on  Masonic  degrees  for  the  edification  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  until  an  action  was  brought  against  him  and  his  associates  in 
Champion,  always  a  strong  Masonic  center,  for  putting  on  a  theat- 
ical  performance  without  a  license.  That  ended  the  Anti-Masonic 
show. 

So  intense  was  the  feeling  at  this  time  that  when  Henry  D. 
Sewall,  Whig  candidate  for  congress,  was  charged  with  being  a 
Mason  by  the  Democrats,  a  Whig  editor  of  Watertown  waxed  in¬ 
dignant  and  wrote :  “What  would  be  the  most  suitable  employment 
for  a  postmaster  of  a  populous  village,  to  stay  at  home  and  mind 
the  business  of  his  office,  for  which  he  received  $1,000  a  year  of 
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the  people’s  money,  or  to  trust  the  same  to  a  clerk  both  stupid  and 
saucy  and  hurry  to  travel  around  the  county  retailing  poor  Editor 
Smith’s  lies,  particularly  that  most  bare-faced  of  all  lies,  that  H.  D. 
Sewall  is  a  Free  Mason.”  And  later  when  the  Adams  Censor 
alleged  Silas  Wright  was  a  Free  Mason,  Wright’s  friends  forced 
the  editor  to  retract  his  statement  on  threat  of  a  libel  suit. 

All  over  Northern  New  York  the  Anti-Masons  prepared  for  a 
test  of  strength  in  the  election  of  1828.  The  Jefferson  county  Anti- 
Masons  nominated  Jonathan  Gillingham  of  Brownville,  Titus  Ives 
of  Watertown  and  Aaron  Brown  of  Lorraine  for  members  of  the 
assembly,  but  the  ticket  was  decisively  defeated,  much  to  the  glee 
of  the  Democrats.  The  Anti-Masonic  leaders  were  clearly  disgusted 
and  scolded  their  followers  for  voting  as  Perley  Keyes  (the  Demo¬ 
cratic  leader  of  Jefferson  county)  directed.  As  the  Adams  Censor 
puts  it:  “They  know  not  what,  they  know  not  whom,  but  as  Perley 
Keyes  and  his  followers  direct.”  But  Franklin  county  sent  Luther 
Bradish  to  the  assembly  as  an  Anti-Mason  and  there  he  began  the 
political  career  which  was  later  to  make  him  speaker  of  the  assem¬ 
bly,  lieutenant  governor  of  the  state  and  a  candidate  for  governor. 

Leading  Anti-Masons  in  Northern  New  York,  besides  Mr. 
Bradish  in  Franklin  county,  were  Chester  Buck,  James  McVicker, 
Thomas  L.  Conkin,  H.  B.  Carpenter  and  Edward  Bancroft,  all  of 
Lewis  county,  Liberty  Knowles  and  Harvey  D.  Smith  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  county,  George  Fisher  of  Oswego  county  and  Loveland  Pad- 
dock,  E.  E.  Camp,  William  C.  Pierrepont,  Daniel  Lee  and  Reuben 
Goodale  of  Jefferson  county.  In  the  state  elections  of  1830  and 
1832,  the  Anti-Masons  showed  strong  strength  all  through  the  North. 
In  1832  Granger,  who  was  supported  by  the  Anti-Masons  for  gov¬ 
ernor,  carried  Jefferson  county  by  fifty-five  and  Franklin  county 
by  191. 

But  the  leaven  was  at  work.  A  party  founded  on  passion  and 
prejudice  could  not  long  endure.  In  1830  the  Masons  of  Jefferson 
county  came  out  in  a  striking  public  appeal.  “It  is  alleged  among 
other  things,”  they  said,  “that  we  take  upon  ourselves  obligations 
and  oaths  which  bind  us  to  assist  a  Mason,  when  in  difficulty,  right 
or  wrong,  to  vote  for  a  Mason  in  preference  to  any  other  person, 
and,  what  is  still  worse,  to  keep  the  secrets  of  a  Mason,  murder 
and  treason  not  excepted.  And  we  say  to  you  we  have  taken  no 
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such  obligations  as  those  above  mentioned.”  The  venerable  Hart 
Massey  of  Watertown,  one  of  the  first  four  men  to  settle  on  the 
site  of  Watertown,  headed  the  list  of  signers.  Others  who  signed 
were  Perley  Keys,  the  Democratic  leader,  Orville  Hungerford,  his 
principal  lieutenant,  A.  S.  Greene,  the  postmaster,  George  C.  Sher¬ 
man,  and  N.  M.  Flower  of  Alexandria.  The  Anti-Masonic  papers 
tried  to  belittle  the  appeal  by  calling  it  a  Democratic  trick,  but  it  had 
a  tremendous  influence,  nevertheless.  Gradually  the  Anti-Masonic 
movement  declined.  It  was  no  longer  a  formidable,  political  force. 
Anti-Masonic  papers  passed  out  of  existence.  Anti-Masonry  like  a 
violent  flame  had  burnt  itself  out.  Members  of  the  party  drifted 
gradually  into  the  new  Whig  party.  But  it  was  ten  years  or  more 
before  the  Masonic  lodges  began  to  be  re-established  in  Northern 
New  York. 


WRIGHT  LOCATES  IN  CANTON 

While  all  these  things  were  going  on  a  young  lawyer  in  the 
little  village  of  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  county,  was  quietly  rising  to  a 
position  of  political  power,  and  more  and  more  the  name  of  Silas 
Wright  was  appearing  in  the  political  journals  of  the  state.  Silas 
Wright  was  a  native  of  Vermont  like  so  many  of  his  St.  Lawrence 
county  neighbors.  He  was  born  in  1795  and  graduated  in  1815  from 
Middlebury  College.  He  inherited  his  Democratic  political  beliefs 
from  his  father,  who  had  served  for  ten  years  in  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture.  Vermont  was  a  Federalist  state  in  those  days  and  Democrats 
were  not  numerous  there.  After  graduation  from  college  Silas 
Wright  started  the  study  of  law  and  in  1819  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  His  health  being  poor  his  friends  proposed  a  horseback  trip 
and  he  set  out  with  a  companion  on  an  extended  trip  which  event¬ 
ually  brought  him  to  the  little  St.  Lawrence  county  village  of  Canton. 
Here  he  found  old  friends  and  they  offered  to  build  him  a  law  office 
provided  he  would  locate  among  them. 

Captain  Medad  Moody  was  a  deciding  factor  in  influencing  the 
young  lawyer  to  locate  in  Canton,  and  at  that  time  began  the  friend¬ 
ship  between  Wright  and  Clarissa  Moody  which  resulted  many  years 
later  in  the  marriage  of  the  two.  Young  Silas  was  not  long  in  getting 
into  politics.  Largely  through  the  influence  of  his  friends  he  was 
appointed  surrogate  of  St.  Lawrence  county  in  1820  by  Governor 
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DeWitt  Clinton,  although  the  young  lawyer  was  then  but  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  A  year  later  he  was  not  only  surrogate  but  also 
postmaster  of  Canton,  justice  of  the  peace  and  commissioner  of 
deeds.  Silas  Wright  never  had  much  time  to  practice  law.  He  held 
public  office  from  almost  the  time  he  appeared  at  Canton  until  a 
comparatively  short  time  before  he  died. 

In  the  year  1823  Silas  Wright  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in 
a  district  which  had  before  been  strongly  Federalist.  He  was  now 
twenty-eight  years  old  with  his  first  opportunity  for  public  service 
in  a  larger  field  than  that  afforded  by  county  office.  He  was  inex¬ 
perienced  but  he  was  already  showing  those  qualities  which  were 
later  to  make  him  famous.  At  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  state 
senate  he  wrote  his  life-long  friend,  A.  C.  Flagg  of  Plattsburgh: 
“This  elevation  of  myself  to  the  office  of  senator,  you  may  rest  as¬ 
sured,  sir,  is  premature;  but  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  back  out.  Want 
of  experience  and  of  proper  qualifications  will  be  conspicuous,  but 
want  of  proper  democratic  principles  will  not  be  felt.” 

It  is  regrettable  that  there  is  not  a  modern  biography  of  Silas 
Wright.  The  Ramson,  the  Gillette  and  the  Hammond  biographies 
were  written  too  soon  after  their  subject’s  death.  None  of  the 
illuminating  correspondence  now  preserved  in  the  State  Library  at 
Albany  was  then  available.  The  brief  life  of  Silas  Wright  written  by 
William  Estabrook  Chancellor,  while  containing  some  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence,  was  little  more  than  a  campaign  document  for  William 
Sulzer.  Irving  Bachellor  gives  the  most  graphic  picture  in  his 
novel,  “The  Light  in  the  Clearing.”  The  “Autobiography  of  Martin 
Van  Buren,”  published  several  years  ago  by  the  American  Historical 
Society,  throws  much  light  on  the  relationship  between  Martin  Van 
Buren  and  his  premier  lieutenant,  while  Dr.  Herbert  D.  A.  Dono¬ 
van’s  “The  Barnburners”  gives  the  best  picture  of  the  political  life 
of  the  times.  It  is  to  the  Northern  New  York  newspapers  of  that 
period,  however,  that  one  must  go  if  he  would  appreciate  the  affec¬ 
tion  in  which  Silas  Wright  was  held  by  his  own  people  of  the  North 
Country.  The  files  of  such  papers  as  the  Oswego  Palladium,  the 
Watertown  Jeffersonian  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Republican  during  the 
period  of  the  1830s  and  the  1840s  are  the  best  kind  of  source  mate¬ 
rial  on  Silas  Wright  in  his  relationship  to  Northern  New  York. 
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In  1826  Silas  Wright  was  elected  a  member  of  congress  from  the 
district  composed  of  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Oswego  and  St.  Lawrence 
counties.  It  was  a  double  district  and  Rudolph  Bunner  of  Oswego 
was  elected  with  him.  The  two  defeated  candidates  were  Nichol 
Fosdick  of  Herkimer  and  Elisha  Camp  of  Sackets  Harbor.  The 
majority  of  Wright  and  Bunner  was  more  than  500.  By  this  time 
Wright  and  his  leader,  Martin  Van  Buren,  were  definitely  in  that 
faction  of  the  Democratic  party,  known  as  “Bucktails.”  The  op¬ 
posing  faction  was  the  Clintonians,  or  followers  of  DeWitt  Clinton, 
of  whom  Elisha  Camp  of  Sackets  Harbor,  who  ran  against  Wright 
for  congress,  was  one. 

Silas  Wright’s  service  in  the  lower  house  of  congress  was  not 
conspicuous,  but  his  friends  began  to  entertain  a  high  respect  for 
his  political  judgment.  Especially  was  this  so  in  the  case  of  Martin 
Van  Buren,  now  a  United  States  senator.  In  1828  Wright  was 
again  a  candidate  for  congress  but  so  sharp  was  the  opposition  he 
encountered  from  the  Anti-Masons  that  he  was  nearly  defeated.  His 
colleague  in  the  double  district  was  defeated.  When  Silas  Wright 
was  engaged  in  his  routine  duties  in  Washington,  his  friend,  Martin 
Van  Buren,  now  governor  of  the  state  and  firmly  entrenched  in 
power  as  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  political  machines  of  all  time, 
the  Albany  Regency,  had  him  appointed  comptroller  of  the  state. 

The  office  of  comptroller  was  then  a  very  important  one.  The 
confidence  that  Van  Buren  had  in  Wright’s  ability  is  best  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  fact  that  he  selected  him  for  this  important  place.  Per¬ 
haps,  too,  he  wanted  his  adviser  near  at  hand  during  his  adminis¬ 
tration  as  governor.  As  comptroller  Wright  was  able  to  demonstrate 
again  his  courage  to  meet  public  questions  in  a  well-balanced,  un¬ 
biased  way.  He  rapidly  gained  influence  in  Democratic  councils. 
He  was  now  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  Albany  Regency,  and  in 
1833  the  legislature  elected  him  to  the  United  States  senate  to  fill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  election  of  Marcy  as  governor  of 
the  state. 


SILAS  WRIGHT  IN  THE  SENATE 

Wright  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  became  a  United 
States  senator.  Even  now  that  would  be  considered  unusually  young 
for  one  to  be  a  member  of  the  senate.  But  at  that  time  the  senate 
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was  composed  of  as  eminent  men  as  the  country  has  ever  produced. 
There  sat  Henry  Clay,  already  the  idol  of  the  Whigs,  eloquent,  ardent 
and  chivalrous.  There,  too,  was  the  great  Calhoun,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  powers,  Daniel  Webster,  whose  oratory  resounds  down 
through  the  pages  of  history,  Thomas  Hart  Benton  of  Missouri,  who 
spoke  for  the  new  west,  White  of  Tennessee,  the  polished  Rives  of 
Virginia,  and  the  impetuous  but  courteous  Preston.  To  this  gal¬ 
axy  of  the  great  came  young  Silas  Wright,  unskilled  in  the  art  of 
debate,  still  bearing  the  earmarks  of  a  country  lawyer,  but  a  better 
politician  than  any  of  them. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  president  of  the  United  States  and  if  Old 
Hickory  ever  needed  a  champion  in  the  United  States  senate,  it  was 
then.  Thomas  Hart  Benton  was  a  Jackson  man  but  Benton  spoke 
for  the  west.  Calhoun  was  a  Democrat  but  no  one  more  cordially 
hated  Jackson  than  he.  Across  the  aisle  sat  the  two  giants  of  the 
Whig  party,  Webster  and  Clay,  and  upon  the  modest  shoulders  of 
Silas  Wright,  plain  “Farmer  Wright”  from  Canton,  fell  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  speaking  for  the  administration  in  the  senate.  It  was  a 
responsibility  which  Wright  felt  keenly,  but  fortunately  the  always 
suave  and  diplomatic  Martin  Van  Buren  was  vice-president  and 
under  Van  Buren’s  magic  hand  Wright  progressed  rapidly. 

It  was  a  hard  schooling  which  Wright  received  at  the  hands  of 
his  friend  Van  Buren.  One  incident  which  Van  Buren  relates  in 
his  autobiography  indicates  this.  The  Little  Magician,  feeling  that 
Wright’s  modesty  was  preventing  him  from  making  full  use  of  his 
powers,  did  not  hesitate  to  go  to  the  Canton  man  and  tell  him 
frankly  that  he  was  not  coming  up  to  the  expectations  of  his  friends. 
Wright  pleaded  guilty  but  said  that  his  friends  had  exaggerated  his 
ability.  To  this  Van  Buren  replied : 

“That  is  a  point  in  respect  to  which  all  your  friends  differ  from 
you.  I,  for  one,  know  that  in  thinking  so,  you  do  yourself  a  rank 
injustice.  Having  reference  to  a  clear  and  strong  intellect,  a  sound 
judgment,  reasoning  powers  of  a  high  order,  and  perfect  sincerity, 
integrity  and  disinterestedness  in  your  purposes,  the  proper  qual¬ 
ities  for  the  leader  of  such  an  administration  as  the  present,  you 
have  not  your  superior  in  the  senate.  That  is  the  opinion  of  all 
your  friends,  and  you  are  yourself  only  prevented  from  taking  the 
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position  its  general  truth  assigns  to  you,  by  an  excess  of  modesty, 
the  existence  of  which  we  all  deplore.” 

Van  Buren  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  president  felt  that  his 
real  views  had  not  thus  far  been  sufficiently  developed  on  the  floor 
of  either  house  of  congress,  and  was  anxious  that  Wright  should 
present  the  administration  case.  But  Wright  was  reluctant.  He 
suggested  several  other  administration  senators  whom  he  felt  were 
much  better  qualified  than  himself.  Van  Buren  insisted,  however, 
and  finally  Wright  agreed  to  deliver  the  speech  if  Van  Buren  would 
prepare  it  for  him.  This  Van  Buren  agreed  to  do.  A  few  days 
later  Senator  Wright  of  New  York  arose  in  his  seat  and  prepared 
to  deliver  his  address,  an  address  which,  it  must  be  said,  was  de¬ 
livered  verbatum  as  Van  Buren  had  written  it  out. 

Says  Van  Buren:  “He  had  not  spoken  ten  minutes  before  Mr. 
Webster  exchanged  his  own  for  a  vacant  seat  near  him  and  scarcely 
took  his  eyes  from  him  until  he  had  finished.  Other  prominent  sen¬ 
ators,  of  whom  Mr.  Clay  was  one,  also  gathered  around  him  and 
bestowed  very  unusual  attention  upon  what  fell  from  him.  Web¬ 
ster  replied  instantly  and  gave  notice  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  that 
he  would  call  for  further  consideration  of  the  New  York  resolutions 
on  the  morrow ;  which  he  did,  and  thereupon  made  another  vigorous 
effort  in  answer  to  Mr.  Wright’s  speech.” 

In  1836  Van  Buren  was  elected  president  and  Silas  Wright  who 
had  followed  his  leadership  from  the  days  when  he  helped  carry  St. 
Lawrence  county  for  the  “regency”  candidates,  was  now  Democratic 
leader  of  the  United  States  senate  and  chairman  of  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee.  Under  the  leadership  of  Wright  and  Benton  the  senate  now 
passed  the  famous  resolution  expunging  from  its  record  the  censure 
of  Jackson  secured  by  Clay  a  few  years  before.  Wright  was  no 
longer  the  senate  novice,  asking  someone  else  to  write  his  speeches. 
He  was  beginning  to  find  himself,  to  have  confidence  in  his  own 
judgment  and  with  the  tremendous  power  of  Van  Buren  behind 
him  his  name  began  to  be  known  nationally.  Probably  Wright  was 
the  real  originator  of  the  Independence  Treasury  plan.  Upon  this 
subject  he  wrote  many  letters  and  delivered  many  speeches.  Several 
of  his  letters  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Repub¬ 
lican,  which  was  now  coming  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  newspaper 
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spokesman  for  Silas  Wright.  In  1840  President  Martin  Van  Buren 
joyfully  signed  the  Independent  Treasury  bill  and  Senator  Wright 
had  won  his  greatest  fight. 

POLITICS  IN  THE  NORTH  COUNTRY 

While  Silas  Wright  as  the  right-hand  man  of  President  Van 
Buren  was  becoming  a  national  idol  of  the  Democratic  party,  poli¬ 
tics  were  waxing  warm  in  Wright’s  home  constituency  of  Northern 
New  York.  The  Whig  party  had  come  into  being  on  the  issue  of 
the  United  States  bank  and  internal  improvements.  But  many 
drifted  into  the  Whig  party  simply  because  they  were  opposed  to 
Andrew  Jackson.  The  Whig  might  dislike  Martin  Van  Buren  and 
Silas  Wright  and  the  Albany  Regency  but  it  was  upon  Andrew 
Jackson  that  he  poured  forth  the  vials  of  his  hatred.  A  familiar 
toast  at  Whig  banquets  in  the  North  Country  in  the  early  thirties 
was:  “Andrew  Jackson,  the  hero  of  three  wars,  the  war  against 
the  constitution,  the  war  against  the  senate  and  the  war  against  the 
currency.” 

But  it  was  the  panic  of  1837  which  gave  the  Whigs  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  they  needed.  Something  has  already  been  said  about  the  effect 
of  that  panic  in  the  North  Country.  A  wave  of  speculation  had 
struck  the  country.  Everyone  thought  they  were  going  to  be  rich. 
Paper  money  was  plentiful  and  vast  fortunes  were  made  in  buying 
and  selling  city  lots.  For  some  reason  the  idea  seemed  to  prevail 
that  every  little  harbor  from  Sackets  to  Green  Bay  on  the  Great 
Lakes  was  destined  to  be  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance. 
There  were  several  places  where  cities  were  laid  out,  city  govern¬ 
ments  organized  and  newspapers  established  which  today  do  not 
even  have  a  place  upon  the  map.  As  increditable  as  it  may  seem 
now  the  village  of  Port  Ontario  in  Oswego  county,  three  miles  from 
Pulaski,  had  at  that  time  a  city  government  and  proposed  to  rival 
Oswego. 

Everyone  wanted  to  borrow  money  and  was  willing  to  pay  a 
startling  sum  in  interest  to  get  it.  It  is  hard  to  believe  today  that 
in  1834  money  was  being  advanced  in  Watertown  at  seventy  percent 
per  annum  with  plenty  of  takers.  The  Watertown  Register,  a  Whig 
paper,  purports  to  shudder  at  the  blasphemy  of  a  Jackson  man,  who, 
exhibiting  some  money,  said:  “This  money  is  from  the  bank  of 
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Heaven  of  which  All  Mighty  God  is  president,  Jesus  Christ  is  cash¬ 
ier  and  Andrew  Jackson,  first  teller.” 

Of  course  the  crash  came  and  the  Democratic  party  and  its  fiscal 
policy  were  given  the  blame.  The  1837  panic  was  perhaps  the  most 
disastrous  that  the  country  has  ever  experienced.  In  May  practically 
all  the  banks  suspended.  Both  Oswego  banks  went  down  in  the  panic. 
In  some  places  everyone  was  bankrupt.  The  currency,  which  con¬ 
sisted  entirely  of  paper,  was  of  uncertain  value.  No  one  receiving 
a  five  dollar  bill  could  tell  what  he  could  get  for  it.  Stores  in  Water- 
town  and  Oswego  and  Ogdensburg  refused  to  accept  notes  on  western 
banks.  General  gloom  prevailed  everywhere.  The  Whigs  charged 
that  the  panic  was  the  result  of  Jackson  refusing  to  charter  the 
United  States  bank.  Even  many  of  the  Democrats  had  begun  to  feel 
that  the  administration’s  bank  policy  was  a  failure.  Mr.  Tallmadge, 
one  of  the  Democratic  senators  from  New  York,  gave  the  administra¬ 
tion  a  cold  shoulder.  Among  the  Democratic  members  of  the  House 
who  acted  with  him  were  Isaac  H.  Bronson  of  Watertown,  Henry  A. 
Foster  of  Oneida  and  A.  P.  Grant  of  Oswego. 

The  Democratic  party  sustained  a  decisive  defeat  in  the  state  in 
1837.  Of  the  128  members  of  the  assembly,  the  Democrats  elected 
barely  twenty-seven,  but  six  of  these  twenty-seven  were  from  North¬ 
ern  New  York.  Jefferson  county  elected  the  following  Democrats: 
Daniel  Wardwell,  Richard  Hulbert  and  Charles  B.  Hoard.  Lewis 
elected  William  Dominick,  a  Democrat,  and  St.  Lawrence  elected 
Preston  King  and  Myron  G.  Peck.  Franklin  and  Oswego  county 
were  carried  by  the  Whigs,  but  Avery  Skinner  of  Mexico,  Oswego 
county,  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  as  a  Democrat.  Luther 
Bradish,  Whig,  of  Franklin  county,  was  returned  to  the  assembly 
for  the  third  time  and  was  chosen  speaker.  The  great  influence  of 
Silas  Wright  had  been  sufficient  to  stem  the  Whig  tide  in  the  North 
Country.  Three  out  of  the  five  counties  remained  in  the  Democratic 
column,  and  Avery  Skinner,  one  of  Wright’s  most  ardent  supporters 
in  Oswego  county,  was  now  a  member  of  the  state  senate. 

LUTHER  BRADISH  AND  PRESTON  KING 

Something  should  be  said  at  this  point  of  two  of  the  Northern 
New  York  men  who  were  sent  to  the  legislature  in  the  election  of 
1837.  Luther  Bradish  of  Moria,  Franklin  county,  was  now  rapidly 
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coming  into  prominence  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  Whig  leaders  in 
the  state.  It  will  be  recalled  that  B radish  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Anti-Mason  party  along  with  Thurlow  Weed.  Both  went  into 
the  Whig  party  and  were  accepted  leaders  from  the  first.  Mr.  Bradish 
was  fifty-four  years  of  age  when  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
assembly  in  1837.  He  first  became  identified  with  Franklin  county 
in  1815  when  he  made  a  large  land  purchase  there,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  up  his  residence  there  until  1826  when  he  located  him¬ 
self  on  a  farm  in  Moira,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  village.  Here  he  maintained  a  pretentious  establishment.  He 
was  elected  to  the  assembly  first  as  an  Anti-Mason  and  served  there 
in  1828,  1829  and  1830.  In  1830  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Anti- 
Mason  party  for  congress  but  was  defeated  by  William  Hogan  of 
Hogansburg,  Democrat.  Seaver,  the  historian  of  Franklin  county, 
attributes  Mr.  Bradish’s  defeat  largely  to  the  influence  of  Silas 
Wright. 

In  1835  Mr.  Bradish  was  again  elected  to  the  assembly,  this  time 
as  a  Whig.  For  three  years  in  succession  Franklin  county  returned 
him  to  the  assembly  and  when  the  election  of  1837  gave  the  Whigs 
control  of  the  assembly,  Mr.  Bradish  was  the  natural  candidate  for 
speaker.  In  1838  Bradish  was  elected  lieutenant  governor,  William 
H.  Seward  being  elected  governor.  Two  years  later,  both  were  re¬ 
elected,  and  in  1842  Bradish  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  governor, 
but  was  defeated.  From  that  time  on  he  retired  from  active  politics. 
He  was,  however,  made  vice-chancellor  of  the  regents  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  York  and  about  ten  years  later  was  appointed  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  New  York.  He  died  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  in  1863. 

Preston  King  of  Ogdensburg,  Democratic  member  of  the  assembly 
from  St.  Lawrence  county,  was  younger,  being  at  this  time  only 
thirty-one  years  of  age.  A  graduate  of  Union  College  and  a  lawyer, 
he  it  was  who  established  the  St.  Lawrence  Republican  at  Ogdens¬ 
burg  in  1830  and  at  once  became  prominent  politically.  In  the  course 
of  time  he  with  Judge  John  Fine  of  Ogdensburg  became  Silas 
Wright’s  principal  lieutenants.  King  served  three  years  in  the 
assembly  and  eight  in  congress.  He  helped  organize  the  Republican 
party  in  New  York  state  and  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate 
as  a  Republican  in  1857,  serving  until  1863.  In  1865  he  was  appointed 
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by  President  Johnson  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  and  that 
same  year  he  committed  suicide  by  jumping  off  a  ferry  boat  in  New 
York  harbor.  His  body  is  buried  at  Ogdensburg.  A  marker  was 
recently  placed  on  his  home  there. 

Thurlow  Weed,  a  political  opponent,  knew  Preston  King  well. 
“He  was  a  Democrat  from  principle  and  prejudice,”  he  writes  in  his 
autobiography.  “He  had  grown  up  hostile,  not  only  to  canals  but 
to  improvements  of  every  description;  the  world,  he  said,  was  good 
enough  for  him  as  it  stood,  and  would  progress  quite  fast  enough 
without  the  aid  of  legislation.  He  considered  the  Whig  as  the  Fed¬ 
eral  party  with  another  name.  If  he  could  sometimes  be  forced  to 
admit  that  the  Democratic  party  could,  and  possibly  had,  erred,  yet 
at  the  same  time  he  insisted  that  the  Whig  party  could  not,  and  never 
had  done  any  good  thing.  In  truth  I  think  I  never  knew  a  more 
dogged,  obstinate  and  uncompromising  Democrat  than  Preston  King; 
and  yet,  while  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles  politically,  and  during  his 
first  year  in  the  assembly  looking  daggers  at  each  other,  we  gradually 
relaxed,  and  long  before  his  legislative  career  closed  we  became  warm 
personal  friends.  .  .  .” 

The  Democrats  made  a  tremendous  effort  in  1838.  They  realized 
the  tide  was  against  them  and  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  they  won. 
Marcy  and  Tracy  were  nominated  for  governor  and  lieutenant  gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  strongest  candidates  put  up  everywhere  in  the  hope  of 
overcoming  the  Whig  advantage.  All  was  in  vain.  The  Whigs  made 
a  clean  sweep  electing  William  H.  Seward  governor  and  Luther 
Bradish  lieutenant  governor  by  approximately  12,000  majority.  Jef¬ 
ferson  county  went  Whig  by  600  majority  and  Thomas  C.  Chittenden 
of  Adams  was  elected  to  congress  as  a  Whig.  Calvin  Clark,  Charles 
E.  Clarke  and  Philip  P.  Gaige,  all  Whigs,  were  elected  to  the  assembly 
from  Jefferson  county.  Lewis  county,  however,  remained  in  the 
Democratic  column,  and  St.  Lawrence  county  sent  to  congress  Judge 
John  Fine,  who  for  many  years  had  been  first-judge  of  the  county, 
and  there  he  soon  won  fame  as  one  of  the  most  capable  Democratic 
members  from  New  York  state. 

The  Whigs  were  filled  with  joy  as  a  result  of  their  victory  in 
1838.  From  one  end  of  the  north  to  the  other  banquets  were  held 
and  everyone  from  Henry  Clay  to  Luther  Bradish  were  toasted  by 
their  enthusiastic  partisans.  At  a  big  Whig  celebration  in  Carthage 
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one  of  the  toasts  drunk  with  enthusiasm  was:  “Silas  Wright — the 
architect  of  his  country’s  ruin,”  while  Luther  Bradish  was  toasted  as 
“a  gentleman,  a  statesman  and  an  honest  man.”  Things  looked  very 
dark,  indeed,  for  the  Democrats  as  the  fateful  year  of  1840  came 
nearer. 

VAN  BUREN  COMES  TO  THE  NORTH  COUNTRY 

The  president,  perhaps  feeling  the  need  of  a  conference  with  his 
trusted  friend  and  supporter,  Silas  Wright,  decided  to  come  to  North¬ 
ern  New  York  himself  and  soon  was  in  Canton,  where,  according  to 
village  tradition,  Wright  took  him  fishing  in  Grass  river.  Then, 
bidding  farewell  to  his  friend,  Van  Buren  set  sail  from  Ogdensburg, 
landed  at  Sackets  Harbor  and  proceeded  to  pay  a  visit  to  Watertown. 
The  Little  Magician’s  visit  to  Watertown  was  received  with  mingled 
emotions.  Here  is  the  account  of  the  president’s  visit  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Watertown  Jeffersonian  of  September  2nd,  1839.  The  Jeffer¬ 
sonian,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  the  organ  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  : 

“The  president  accompanied  by  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Poinett  and  lady, 
and  Messrs.  S.  T.  and  M.  Van  Buren,  Jr. — sons  of  the  president — 
arrived  at  Sackets  Harbor  on  Wednesday  at  6  o’clock  p.  m.  from 
Ogdensburg  in  the  government  steamship,  Oneida. 

“As  the  Oneida  entered  the  harbor  and  nearly  opposite  the  site 
of  Fort  Tompkins,  a  national  salute  was  fired  from  the  heights  under 
the  direction  of  the  citizens  of  the  village,  which  was  returned  from 
the  Oneida.  On  landing  at  the  public  wharf,  the  president  and  suite 
were  met  by  a  large  concourse  of  visitors,  and  immediately  repaired 
to  the  National  Hotel  where  a  large  number  had  the  pleasure  of 
taking  him  by  the  hand  and  giving  him  a  cordial  welcome  to  the 
county  of  Jefferson.  In  the  evening  the  president  received  the  calls 
of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  village  at  his  rooms  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Hotel. 

“On  Thursday  morning  he  reviewed  the  national  troops  at  Madi¬ 
son  Barracks,  commanded  by  that  efficient  officer,  Col.  Worth — visited 
the  public  works  at  Dexter,  dined  with  Major  Kirby  at  Brownville 
and  was  escorted  from  thence  to  this  village  by  about  100  young 
men  on  horseback  and  a  numerous  train  of  carriages — the  whole 
extending  nearly  or  quite  a  mile,  in  the  following  order: 
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“!•  Mounted  escort  led  by  Gen.  Corss  and  D.  D.  Otis,  Esq.— the 
president  of  the  corporation — as  marshals. 

“2.  The  president,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Swift,  0.  Hungerford, 
Esq.,  and  Judge  Foster  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  beautiful  bays. 

“3.  The  two  sons  of  the  president,  Hon.  M.  Sterling  and  Mrs. 
Poinsett,  in  a  carriage. 

“4.  Citizens  of  Watertown  and  vicinity  in  carriages. 

As  he  approached  the  village  he  was  greeted  by  a  national 
salute,  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  spontaneous  cheers  of  a  large 
number  of  the  citizens  of  this  and  the  adjoining  towns.  On  arriving 
at  the  American,  the  mounted  escort  opened  to  the  right  and  left  and 
the  president  alighted  at  the  steps,  entering  the  spacious  hall  and  was 
there  introduced  to  a  large  number  of  his  constituents,  after  which 
he  repaired  to  the  public  drawing  room  where  he  received  the  calls 
of  many  visitors— examined  from  the  portico  the  situation  and  com¬ 
manding  points  of  the  village  and  county.  In  the  evening  he  received 
the  calls  of  the  ladies  at  the  mansion  of  Hon.  I.  H.  Bronson  at  half¬ 
past  10  and  from  thence  returned  to  Mr.  Sterling’s,  where  he  lodged. 

“After  breakfast  on  Friday  morning  the  president  and  suite  re¬ 
turned  to  Sackets  Harbor  and  from  thence  at  half  past  10  o’clock 
a.  m.  proceeded  to  Oswego  in  the  steamboat  Oneida,  accompanied  by 
Col.  Worth,  the  committee  of  invitation  from  Oswego  and  several 
others.  As  the  steamboat  left  the  wharf  at  Madison  Barracks,  a 
national  salute  was  fired  by  the  garrison,  amid  the  waving  of  hats 
and  the  cheers  of  those  assembled  on  the  bluff  and  wharf. 

The  president  appeared  in  good  spirits  and  expressed  himself  as 
highly  gratified  with  his  visit  and  reception.” 

On  the  other  hand,  read  the  account  in  the  Watertown  North 
American,  September  4th,  1839.  The  North  American  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  Whig  paper  in  Northern  New  York: 

“At  3  o’clock  about  sixty  gentlemen  of  this  village,  on  horseback, 
of  both  political  parties  proceeded  to  Brownville  to  escort  His  Excel¬ 
lency  to  Watertown,  which  they  reached  about  5  o’clock.  On  nearing 
the  village  the  bells  were  rung  while  the  procession  entered,  which 
consisted  of  eighty  horsemen,  four  barouches,  seven  one-horse  wagons 
and  two  sulkies;  there  were  about  200  persons  present  attracted  by 
curiosity  and  looking  on  as  spectators.  We  learn  that  the  president 
looked  well,  smiled  courteously,  and  shook  hands  very  affably  with 
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all.  He  took  tea  very  early  in  the  evening,  but  at  10  o’clock  at  night, 
according  to  European  court  style,  another  supper  was  held  at  Judge 
Bronson’s  and  a  regular  tete-a-tete  held  with  the  exclusive  Demo¬ 
cratic  friends  of  the  donor  and  His  Republican  Majesty ,  where  His 
Democratic  Majesty  was  highly  honored  (?)  with  the  presence  of 
Alvin  Hunt  (Oh  ye  gods)  of  Eagle  notoriety,  who  was  sent  for  espe¬ 
cially  to  do  the  honors  of  the  table.  And  such  honors  and  such  com- 
pany — tell  it  not  to  Gath.  Alas  for  poor  fallen  human  nature.” 

The  Alvin  Hunt  referred  to  so  disparagingly  was  the  editor  of  a 
Democratic  newspaper.  Northern  New  Yorkers  of  a  century  ago 
took  their  politics  very  seriously. 

THE  “TIPPECANOE  AND  TYLER  TOO”  CAMPAIGN 

The  Whigs  were  also  fairly  successful  in  the  assembly  elections 
in  1839  and  then  came  1840,  the  year  of  the  great  Whig  landslide. 
It  was  the  strangest  presidential  campaign  ever  conducted  in  the 
United  States.  In  Northern  New  York  as  well  as  elsewhere,  it  was  a 
campaign  of  slogan  and  song.  The  Whigs  had  no  platform;  they 
wanted  none.  They  had  nominated  General  Harrison,  an  old  man 
of  no  special  qualifications,  but  who  had  the  advantage  that,  as 
nobody  knew  him,  nobody  knew  anything  against  him.  He  had  been 
in  command  of  the  American  forces  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  when 
a  brilliant  victory  had  been  won  against  the  Indians.  John  Tyler 
was  named  for  vice  president  and  therefrom  came  the  great  Whig 
slogan  of  the  year,  “Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too.” 

The  Democrats  tried  to  ridicule  Harrison  but  all  this  the  Whigs 
turned  to  their  advantage.  A  Baltimore  paper  made  the  sneering 
statement  that  give  Harrison  a  log  cabin  and  a  barrel  of  hard  cider 
and  settle  $2,000  a  year  on  him  and  he  would  be  content  for  life.  The 
Whigs  retaliated  by  making  the  log  cabin  and  the  barrel  of  hard  cider 
the  symbol  of  their  campaign.  Wherever  there  was  a  Whig  meeting 
there  could  be  found  the  log  cabin  and  the  barrel  of  hard  cider. 

The  supporters  of  General  Harrison  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  a 
sort  of  holy  zeal.  They  would  not  argue  with  the  Democrats  on 
issues.  “Van,  Van,  is  a  used  up  man,”  the  Whigs  sang  at  their 
meetings  at  Watertown,  Ogdensburg,  Lowville,  Malone  and  Oswego, 
referring  of  course  to  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  Democratic  nominee. 
Northern  New  York  Democrats  were  dumbfounded  at  this  kind  of 
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a  campaign.  It  was  something  different  from  anything  they  had 
experienced  in  the  past.  Whig  parades  were  everywhere  and  always 
there  were  the  log  cabins  mounted  on  wheels  and  drawn  along  in  the 
procession  with  the  inveterate  barrel  of  hard  cider.  A  Harrison  log 
cabin  was  raised  in  Ellisburg,  hundreds  of  Whigs  attending  the 
raising.  Said  the  Watertown  Jeffersonian  with  fine  sarcasm: 
“Wonder  if  some  of  the  attendants  from  this  village  doffed  their  silk 
gloves,  loosened  the  straps  on  their  pants  and  laid  hold  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  to  erect  the  shanty.” 

And  in  another  issue :  “It  is  charged  that  the  British  Whigs  of 
this  village  have  been  required  to  erect  a  log  cabin  and  commence 
the  evening  oblations  of  hard  cider  to  the  god,  Harrison.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  several  have  volunteered  their  services  as  priests,  and  ere 
long  the  drink  offerings  and  the  johnny  cake  offerings  will  be  nightly 
made  to  advance  the  cause  of  British  Whiggery.  Shame  has  no  blush. 
Federalism  has  no  confidence  in  the  intelligence  of  the  people.” 

But  it  required  something  more  than  this  to  stop  the  Whigs. 

The  Sackets  Harbor  Journal,  a  Whig  paper,  charged  Senator  Silas 
Wright  with  an  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege,  claiming  that  he  was 
sending  campaign  literature  into  the  north  under  his  senatorial 
frank.  The  Democratic  newspapers  immediately  retaliated  by  an 
attack  on  the  Whig  congressman,  Mr.  Chittenden  of  Adams.  The 
fact  that  he  had  accepted  the  office  of  first-judge  of  the  county  while 
still  serving  in  congress  incensed  the  Democrats.  “He  thrust  one 
arm  into  the  national  treasury  for  eight  dollars  a  day,  and  the  other 
into  the  state  treasury  for  two  dollars  a  day,”  complained  the  Water- 
town  Jeffersonian,  and  then  added,  “Neither  of  which  he  earned.” 

The  presidential  campaign  of  1840  was  long  remembered  in 
Northern  New  York.  When  a  log  cabin  raising  was  held  at  Dexter 
a  procession  of  teams  left  Watertown  for  the  celebration  which  was 
three  miles  long.  Everyone  who  wanted  a  free  ride  was  of  course 
furnished  it.  After  the  log  cabin  was  finished  some  men  drove  onto 
the  field  with  an  immense  johnny  cake,  the  width  of  a  wagon  and  ten 
or  twelve  feet  long.  This  was  cut  into  small  pieces  and  passed 
around.  Writes  one  who  was  there:  “Some  tried  to  eat  the  pieces 
but  they  were  found  too  hard  to  be  bitten,  and  the  men,  many  of 
whom  by  this  time  were  pretty  full  of  hard  cider,  began  to  throw 
them  around  for  fun.  Some  were  considerably  hurt  by  being  hit  by 
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them  and  we  saw  one  man  knocked  down.”  How  the  Democrats  must 
have  chuckled  when  they  heard  this. 

The  biggest  Whig  meeting  during  the  campaign  held  in  Water- 
town  was  on  September  22nd.  United  States  Senator  N.  P.  Talmage 
and  Congressman  Thomas  C.  Chittenden  were  the  speakers.  For 
weeks  preparations  had  gone  on  for  the  meeting.  There  were  twenty 
log  cabins  on  wheels  in  the  great  procession  which  moved  through 
the  streets.  Also  in  the  parade  was  a  large  ship  mounted  on  wheels, 
a  canoe,  drawn  by  forty-two  oxen,  four  bands  and  hundreds  of 
wagons.  Delegations  from  all  sections  of  Northern  New  York 
marched  in  line.  Tippecanoe  badges  and  coon  skins  were  every¬ 
where.  Many  delegations  were  attired  in  uniform  and  lent  a  touch 
of  color  to  the  great  parade.  Following  the  political  meeting  was  a 
barbecue  when  a  huge  ox  was  roasted  whole  and  many  hundred 
loaves  of  bread  distributed. 

The  Whigs  erected  a  large  log  cabin  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building  in  Watertown  and  used  it  as  their 
headquarters.  The  janitor  in  charge  of  the  log  cabin  was  one  Benja¬ 
min  Henshaw.  He  was  much  annoyed  when  he  reached  the  cabin 
nearly  every  morning  to  find  that  sometime  during  the  night  the 
Democrats  had  pulled  down  the  halliards  from  the  flag  staff  where 
the  Tippecanoe  flag  was  flying.  He  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
and  at  the  same  time  administer  a  good  lesson  to  some  Democrat  so 
he  dug  a  hole  and  set  a  large  timber  bear  trap  at  the  base  of  the 
pole.  However,  no  Democrat  took  the  bait,  but  one  dark  evening 
when  the  janitor  undertook  to  take  down  the  colors,  he  forgot  himself 
for  the  moment  and  stepped  into  his  own  trap.  His  cries  soon 
attracted  attention  and  he  was  extricated  but  he  was  lame  for  some 
time. 

The  Whig  party  was  of  course  especially  strong  in  Franklin 
county  where  the  great  Whig  leader,  Luther  Bradish,  lived.  Every 
town  in  Franklin  county  had  its  own  Tippecanoe  club  and  Malone 
had  a  Tippecanoe  choir  as  well.  It  is  related  that  at  a  political  din¬ 
ner  held  in  Plattsburgh  a  whole  hogshead  of  hard  cider  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  The  Whigs  in  Malone  seized  upon  the  Fourth  of 
July  as  a  good  time  to  hold  a  great  mass  meeting.  Large  delegations 
were  present  from  every  town  in  the  county,  and  between  three  and 
four  thousand  marched  in  the  parade.  Seaver  in  his  History  of 
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Franklin  County  says  that  the  procession  from  Bellmont  and  Cha- 
teaugay  alone  was  estimated  to  be  half  a  mile  long,  and  that  made 
up  from  Bangor,  Moira,  Brandon  and  Dickinson  was  over  a  mile  long. 
The  procession  made  up  of  delegations  from  Constable,  Bombay,  Fort 
Covington  and  Westville  was  equally  large.  The  Bangor  delegation 
had  a  liberty  pole  sixty-four  feet  high  mounted  on  a  wagon  and  there 
were  of  course  log  cabins  and  canoes  galore.  Each  division  was 
greeted  upon  its  arrival  with  the  booming  of  cannon. 

The  largest  Whig  meeting  was  held  in  Oswego  county  during  that 
campaign,  and  in  fact  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  meeting  in 
Northern  New  York,  was  at  Sandy  Creek.  It  was  a  joint  meeting  of 
Jefferson  and  Oswego  county  Whigs  and  delegations  were  present 
for  forty  miles  around. 

The  result  was  of  course  a  foregone  conclusion.  Harrison  and 
Tyler  were  elected  by  a  tremendous  majority.  The  Democrats  carried 
only  seven  states.  The  Whigs  carried  Jefferson  county  by  a  majority 
of  800.  Even  rock-ribbed  St.  Lawrence  county  was  carried  by  the 
Whigs  by  a  small  majority,  less  than  100,  but  Lewis  stayed  in  the 
Democratic  fold  by  a  correspondingly  small  majority.  Of  course  the 
Whigs  were  greatly  elated  and  the  Democrats  correspondingly  de¬ 
pressed.  It  was  humiliating  enough  to  be  defeated,  but  to  be  defeated 
in  the  way  they  had  been,  without  any  apparent  reason,  by  hurrahs 
and  song-singing  was  disheartening  to  the  last  degree. 

But  the  Whig  triumph  was  short-lived.  Gen.  Harrison  lived  but 
one  month  after  taking  the  oath  of  office.  John  Tyler  became  presi¬ 
dent  and  at  once  threw  the  whole  Whig  program  into  chaos.  It 
became  apparent  almost  from  the  time  that  Tyler  became  president 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  reestablishment  of  the  United  States 
bank.  He  disregarded  the  wishes  of  the  great  Whig  leader,  Henry 
Clay,  and  showed  himself  to  be  in  much  more  sympathy  with  the 
Democratic  principles  than  he  was  with  the  Whigs.  The  attitude  of 
Tyler  was  both  a  surprise  and  a  joy  to  the  Democrats  of  the  North 
Country.  Soon  we  find  the  Democratic  newspapers  of  Northern  New 
York  taking  a  leaf  from  the  Whig  campaign  book  and  publishing  at 
the  head  of  their  editorial  columns  the  significant  words,  “And  Tyler 
too.”  Indeed  as  a  result  of  the  death  of  Harrison  the  great  Whig 
victory  of  1840  came  to  naught.  The  party  would  have  been  just 
as  well  situated  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  been  elected. 
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In  the  election  of  1841  Jefferson,  Lewis  and  St.  Lawrence  counties 
all  elected  Democratic  assemblymen.  William  Ruger  of  Watertown 
went  to  the  Senate  and  is  credited  with  being  one  of  those  who  pre¬ 
cipitated  that  great  conflict  in  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York 
state  which  caused  the  party  to  divide  into  two  factions,  the  ‘  Barn¬ 
burners”  and  the  “Hunkers.”  By  1842  all  the  Northern  New  York 
counties,  with  the  exception  of  Franklin,  were  back  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  fold.  Silas  Wright  was  stronger  than  ever  before.  That  year 
the  Democrats  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  state.  Orville  Hungerford 
of  Watertown  was  elected  to  the  house  of  representatives,  beginning 
that  notable  career  that  brought  him  the  nomination  for  comptroller 
of  the  state  in  1847.  Preston  King  was  elected  to  congress  from  St. 
Lawrence  county. 


WRIGHT  REJECTS  A  NOMINATION 

As  Tyler’s  term  drew  to  a  close,  the  friends  of  Martin  Van  Buren 
prepared  to  get  him  the  Democratic  nomination  for  president  if  pos¬ 
sible  in  1844.  But  Van  Buren  just  on  the  eve  of  the  assembling  of 
the  Democratic  national  convention  in  Baltimore  threw  a  bombshell 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  in  which  he  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Texas,  a  measure  generally  favored  by  the  bulk  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  the  south.  From  then  on  the  annexationists  conspired 
to  secure  the  nomination  of  another  besides  Van  Buren.  Van  Buren’s 
manager,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  was  completely  out-maneuvred  by  the 
Allies,  as  Van  Buren’s  opponents  were  called,  and  it  was  apparent 
from  the  moment  that  the  convention  adopted  a  two-thirds  rule  that 
Van  Buren  could  not  be  nominated.  Butler  then  proposed  that  Silas 
Wright  be  nominated  for  the  presidency  but  up  jumped  Judge  John 
Fine  of  St.  Lawrence  county  to  say  that  Wright’s  views  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  coincided  with  those  of  Van  Buren.  The  Van  Buren  managers 
then  turned  to  James  K.  Polk  and  he  was  nominated  on  the  ninth 
ballot. 

The  second  place  on  the  ticket  was  then  enthusiastically  bestowed 
on  Silas  Wright,  it  being  generally  admitted  that  the  nomination  of 
Wright  for  vice  president  would  add  strength  to  the  ticket.  But 
Wright  refused  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  deal  as  this.  His  loyalty  to 
his  friend,  Van  Buren,  who  had  been  rejected  by  the  convention,  was 
too  intense  to  permit  him  to  profit  from  it.  He  not  only  promptly 
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rejected  the  nomination  for  vice  president  but  sent  his  close  friend, 
Preston  King,  and  another  on  a  night  trip  to  Baltimore  when  he 
learned  that  Butler  had  accepted  the  nomination  for  him.  The  con¬ 
vention,  obviously  disappointed,  reassembled  and  nominated  Dallas 
of  Pennsylvania  for  vice  president. 

There  was  bitter  disappointment  all  over  New  York  state  when 
the  news  of  the  rejection  of  Van  Buren  became  generally  known, 
If  Polk  was  to  be  elected,  the  Democratic  leaders  well  knew  he  must 
carry  New  York  and  this  was  very  uncertain  with  conditions  as  they 
were.  A  strong  effort  was  therefore  made  to  get  Silas  Wright  to 
run  for  governor.  It  was  felt  that  if  Wright  would  accept  the  desig¬ 
nation  for  governor,  it  would  be  interpreted  as  an  acceptance  of 
Polk  by  the  Van  Buren  wing  of  the  party  and  New  York  would  go 
safely  Democratic.  Wright  did  not  want  to  run  for  governor.  He 
preferred  Washington  where  he  was  now  one  of  the  most  influential 
of  the  members  of  the  senate.  Governor  Bouck  naturally  expected 
renomination,  but  there  was  a  growing  feeling  that  Bouck  could  not 
win.  The  only  other  name  mentioned  was  that  of  Wright,  but 
Wright  said  time  and  time  again  that  he  did  not  desire  to  run.  Even 
when  Bouck  wrote  Wright  offering  to  retire  in  his  favor,  Wright 
refused.  But  many  Democratic  newspapers  of  the  state  continued  to 
boom  Wright,  including  the  influential  Albany  Atlas. 

Finally  the  Polk  managers  came  to  Wright  and  boldly  told  him  it 
was  his  duty  to  his  party  to  run  for  governor  of  New  York  in  order 
that  the  state  might  be  safe  for  Polk.  This  was  an  argument  par¬ 
ticularly  telling  with  Wright,  always  a  strict  party  man.  Finally, 
with  extreme  reluctance,  he  agreed  to  be  a  candidate  if  it  were  the 
wish  of  the  convention,  and  he  was  easily  nominated,  Addison  Gar¬ 
diner  of  Monroe  county  being  nominated  for  lieutenant  governor. 
There  was  joy  in  the  Polk  camp  now.  The  strongest  Democrat  in 
New  York  was  the  candidate  for  governor.  It  was  felt  that  even 
the  popularity  of  Henry  Clay  could  not  prevail  against  him. 

The  state  campaign  of  1844  aroused  all  Northern  New  York  to  a 
high  pitch  of  excitement.  The  North  Country’s  favorite  son  was  a 
candidate  for  governor  and  the  Democrats  of  all  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties  prepared  to  run  up  a  record  majority  for  their  idol.  Silas 
Wright’s  first  important  speech  of  the  campaign  was  to  be  delivered 
in  Watertown  late  in  August.  The  attention  of  the  whole  country 
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was  focused  on  that  speech.  Would  Silas  Wright  urge  the  election 
of  Polk,  despite  the  rejection  of  Van  Buren  at  the  Baltimore  conven¬ 
tion?  If  he  did,  it  meant  the  Van  Buren  men  were  going  to  support 
the  national  ticket  and  Polk  would  likely  be  elected.  If  he  did  not, 
but  confined  himself  to  purely  state  issues,  it  meant  the  Empire  State 
Democracy  did  not  purpose  to  take  an  interest  in  the  national  cam¬ 
paign,  in  which  event  Clay  would  probably  carry  the  state  and  the 
election.  Of  Silas  Wright’s  own  election,  there  never  was  any 
question. 

WRIGHT’S  SPEECH  IN  WATERTOWN 

Political  writers  quite  generally  conceed  that  the  speech  delivered 
by  Silas  Wright  in  Watertown  on  August  20th,  1844,  elected  James 
K.  Polk  president  of  the  United  States.  For  weeks  the  Democrats  of 
Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  counties  made  preparations  for  that 
meeting.  Sherman  Croswell  of  the  Albany  Argus  was  present  to 
report  the  meeting  and  wrote  a  colorful  word  picture  of  that  great 
gathering  of  the  Northern  New  York  Democrats.  Silas  Wright  and 
his  principal  lieutenant,  Congressman  Preston  King  of  Ogdensburg, 
arrived  in  Watertown  the  day  before  the  meeting,  having  come  by 
steam  boat  from  Ogdensburg  to  Sackets  Harbor. 

August  20th,  1844,  was  a  dark,  rainy  day  but  this  did  not  seem 
to  interfere  one  whit  with  the  enthusiasm.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  delegations  of  Democrats  from  out  of  town  started  to  arrive. 
The  first  came  from  Copenhagen  and  consisted  of  some  sixty  teams 
drawing  heavy  wagons  which  were  loaded  with  Lewis  county  Demo¬ 
crats.  Then  came  the  Carthage  delegation,  led  by  two  four-horse 
wagons,  followed  by  the  Carthage  band  and  a  procession  of  wagons  of 
all  descriptions.  Over  all  floated  a  great,  blue  and  gold  banner  which 
was  inscribed  “The  Democrats  of  Carthage — Young  Hickory,  Dallas 
and  Victory.” 

Then  as  cheers  rent  the  air,  the  delegation  from  St.  Lawrence 
county,  Silas  Wright’s  home  county,  hove  into  view,  a  troop  of 
mounted  men  leading  the  great  parade  which  was  over  a  mile  in 
length.  Near  the  head  of  the  procession  was  a  wagon  drawn  by 
four  horses  which  carried  the  Canton  band.  Then  came  another 
wagon  from  which  floated  the  great  banner  presented  to  the  Demo¬ 
crats  of  St.  Lawrence  county  by  the  Democratic  central  committee 
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in  1842  in  recognition  of  the  large  Democratic  majority  polled  in 
that  county  that  year.  Flag  after  flag  appeared  as  the  great  proces¬ 
sion  swung  into  Public  Square  and  came  to  a  halt  in  front  of  the 
American  Hotel,  where  Democratic  headquarters  was  established. 
One  great  banner  bore  the  slogan,  “Polk  and  Dallas.  No  Land 
Plunder.  No  Bank.  Veto.”  Silas  Wright  watched  the  delegation 
from  his  home  county  arrive.  What  emotions  must  have  filled  his 
breast  as  he  witnessed  this  wonderful  demonstration  of  loyalty  from 
his  neighbors  and  friends? 

Then  came  the  Adams  delegation,  headed  by  a  band  and  display¬ 
ing  a  banner  representing  a  coon  in  a  “Polk.”  Brownville  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  procession  nearly  a  mile  long,  headed  by  the  Brownville 
band.  A  feature  of  their  parade  was  “Polk’s  buggy,”  an  immense 
platform  mounted  on  wheels  and  supporting  a  pole  fifty  feet  high 
from  which  streamed  the  stars  and  stripes.  A  field  piece  was  also 
mounted  on  the  platform  and  thundered  forth  a  salute  at  every 
provocation.  The  Sackets  Harbor  delegation  had  a  banner  inscribed 
“Jefferson  county  is  all  Wright.”  The  Lyme  delegation  was  headed 
by  a  banner  bearing  the  inscription,  “Lyme  never  turns  to  Clay.” 
As  each  delegation  drew  near  Watertown,  a  reception  committee  of 
sixty  mounted  men  with  a  band  met  them  at  the  village  limits  and 
escorted  them  to  the  Democratic  headquarters.  By  noon,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  were  10,000  visitors  in  town. 

Then  the  great  parade  moved  to  the  field  appointed  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  near  the  present  Orchard  street.  N.  M.  Woodruff,  who  later 
built  the  Woodruff  House  at  Watertown,  called  the  meeting  to  order 
from  a  platform  draped  with  banners  labeled  “Polk  and  Dallas.” 
One  who  was  on  that  platform  said  that  as  far  as  he  could  see  was 
closely  packed  humanity.  Seated  on  the  platform  with  the  speakers 
were  Watertown’s  few  remaining  veterans  of  the  Revolution,  some 
of  them  in  the  faded  buff  and  blue  in  which  they  had  served  in  the 
Continental  line.  Dr.  A.  S.  Greene  was  called  upon  to  preside.  Pres¬ 
ton  King,  his  round,  good-natured  face  lighted  with  enthusiasm,  made 
the  first  speech.  Speaker  after  speaker  followed  until  Silas  Wright 
arose  to  address  the  meeting.  He  spoke  for  nearly  two  hours.  Prac¬ 
tically  his  entire  speech  was  devoted  to  national  problems  and  to 
lauding  Polk  and  Dallas.  The  speeches  started  at  12 :30  and  did  not 
end  until  6:30,  but  most  of  those  present  remained  until  the  bitter 
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end.  Wright’s  speech  was  carried  to  Albany  by  relays  of  fast  horses. 
In  a  day  or  two  it  was  printed  in  the  Albany  and  New  York  papers. 
Within  a  week  it  was  being  read  by  the  whole  nation.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  were  jubilant.  Polk  was  as  good  as  elected. 

The  Democrats  held  a  large  meeting  in  Lowville  October  8th 
which  was  addressed  by  Preston  King  and  Gen.  Dix.  A  feature  of 
the  parade  which  preceded  the  meeting  was  a  great  wagon,  drawn 
by  sixteen  oxen,  in  which  were  seated  thirty  naturalized  Germans 
from  Croghan.  A  banner  flying  from  the  wagon  bore  this  rather 
strange  slogan :  “The  naturalized  citizens  of  Croghan — Have  we  not 
the  same  rights  as  natives?”  The  largest  Democratic  meeting  in 
Oswego  county  during  that  campaign  was  at  Mexico,  when  there 
were  7,000  present  and  Silas  Wright  delivered  the  main  address. 
The  Whigs  made  little  effort  that  year  in  Northern  New  York  outside 
of  Franklin  county,  although  William  H.  Seward  did  speak  at  a  mass 
meeting  of  Whigs  at  Carthage  on  October  4.  When  the  vote  was 
counted  it  was  found  that  every  county  in  Northern  New  York  had 
gone  for  Polk  with  the  exception  of  Franklin  which  Henry  Clay 
carried  by  exactly  fifty  votes.  Jefferson  gave  Polk  787  majority, 
Lewis  gave  him  400,  Oswego  gave  him  600  and  St.  Lawrence  county, 
Silas  Wright’s  home  county,  rolled  up  the  handsome  Democratic  ma- 
pority  of  1,463.  Wright  had  played  the  game  squarely.  New  York 
state  went  into  the  Democratic  column  and  Polk  was  elected  by  the 
electoral  votes  for  this  state. 

SILAS  WRIGHT  AS  GOVERNOR 

But  scarcely  had  Silas  Wright  been  inaugurated  governor  of  New 
York  than  trouble  started  in  the  New  York  state  Democratic  ranks. 
Martin  Van  Buren’s  star  was  fading.  From  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other  the  followers  of  the  Little  Magician  were  now  looking  to 
Silas  Wright.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Herbert  D.  A.  Donovan,  he 
“brought  to  his  unsought-for  post  of  the  governorship  a  reputation 
for  spotless  integrity  which  afforded  no  vulnerable  point  for  his 
enemies  to  attack;  a  record  of  statesmanship  at  which  none  might 
cavil;  and  a  native  ability  and  force  of  character  which  rendered  it 
certain  that  he  would  handle  the  delicate  problems  of  the  state  ad¬ 
ministration  in  accordance  with  sound  principles  of  economics  and 
government.”  Nevertheless,  it  was  evident  that  there  were  two  fac- 
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tions  within  the  Democratic  party  in  the  state.  One  was  the  radical 
faction  of  which  Flagg,  the  comptroller,  “Prince  John”  Van  Buren, 
son  of  the  former  president,  and  James  W.  Wadsworth  were  leading 
lights.  This  faction  was  commonly  known  as  the  “Barnburners.” 
The  other  was  the  conservative,  of  which  Orville  E.  Hungerford  of 
Watertown  was  becoming  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders.  The 
conservatives  were  commonly  known  as  the  “Hunkers.” 

Polk  was  grateful  to  Wright  and  on  December  7,  1844,  wrote  to 
him  offering  him  the  post  of  secretary  of  the  treasury.  But  Wright 
replied  that  he  had  been  selected  to  replace  Governor  Bouck  in  an 
effort  to  create  harmony  in  the  state  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  serve 
out  his  term  as  governor.  Polk  then  offered  the  post  of  secretary  of 
war  to  Butler  upon  Van  Buren’s  advice  and  upon  Butler  refusing  it 
apparently  considered  that  he  had  paid  his  debt  to  Van  Buren, 
Wright  and  their  friends.  He  then  proceeded  to  confer  the  post  of 
secretary  of  war  upon  William  L.  Marcy,  who  was  allied  with  the 
“Hunkers”  and  therefore  obnoxious  to  both  Van  Buren  and  Wright. 

The  “Hunkers”  watched  the  governor  with  jealous  eyes.  They 
saw  in  every  move  he  made  an  effort  to  benefit  his  friends,  the 
“Barnburners.”  Probably  Polk  made  every  effort  to  keep  out  of  the 
New  York  state  factional  fight.  It  is  true  that  he  appointed  several 
of  Silas  Wright’s  friends  to  federal  places,  making  William  F.  Allen 
of  Oswego  United  States  attorney  for  the  Northern  district  of  New 
York.  But  the  Van  Buren-Wright  wing  of  the  party  soon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  president  was  playing  with  their  enemies.  Feel¬ 
ing  in  New  York  became  more  bitter  when  through  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  “Barnburners,”  the  name  of  Henry  D.  Foster, 
“Hunker”  of  Utica,  was  withdrawn  as  a  candidate  for  United  States 
senator.  Finally  a  compromise  was  reached  which  resulted  in  the 
legislature  electing  John  A.  Dix,  “Barnburner,”  and  Lieut.  Gov. 
Dickinson,  “Hunker,”  for  the  two  vacancies  in  the  senate.  In  the 
election  of  1845  the  breach  that  existed  between  the  two  wings  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  state  became  more  evident,  and  resulted 
in  the  Whigs  electing  a  state  senator  in  the  district  including  Jeffer¬ 
son  county.  The  Jefferson  County  Democrat  definitely  blamed  the 
result  on  the  “Hunkers.”  Said  the  Democrat :  “Oneida,  conservative, 
bargaining,  self-seeking  Oneida,  has  under  the  influence  of  the  cor¬ 
rupt  clique  which  controls  that  county,  gone  over  to  the  enemy.” 
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THE  “HUNKERS”  DEFEAT  WRIGHT 

Despite  all  these  alarming  signs  of  division  in  the  Democratic 
ranks,  Silas  Wright  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  re-nomina- 
tion  in  the  Democratic  state  convention  in  1846.  Earlier  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  county  convention  of  Jefferson  county  had  gone  on  record  as 
favoring  the  renomination  of  Wright  and  most  of  the  other  northern 
counties  had  followed  suit.  Nevertheless  such  strong  “Hunker” 
papers  as  the  Utica  Observer  strenuously  opposed  him.  But  Wright 
was  renominated  by  a  vote  of  112  to  fourteen  and  not  one  of  the 
fourteen  who  voted  against  him  was  from  Northern  New  York. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  first  that  the  Democrats  were  not  going 
to  have  an  easy  time.  The  “Hunkers”  were  openly  hostile  to  Wright, 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  leader  of  the  “Barnburners.”  The  Whigs 
were  strongly  united  and  had  nominated  their  resourceful  leader, 
John  Young,  for  the  governorship.  Even  Wright  was  doubtful.  He 
wrote  to  Van  Buren  that  “from  all  I  can  see,  I  incline  to  think  that 
the  leading  conservatives  are  determined  to  make  such  opposition  as 
they  can.  I  infer  this  from  the  fact  that  they  all  predict  defeat.” 

But  even  though  there  had  been  predictions  aplenty,  when  the 
news  came  that  Silas  Wright  had  been  defeated,  the  whole  state  was 
shocked.  Particularly  was  this  so  in  Northern  New  York  which  did 
not  get  the  news  until  two  weeks  after  the  election.  Wright  had 
carried  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  counties  in  good  shape,  but  he 
had  lost  Oswego  and  Lewis  counties  where  the  “Hunker”  vote  was 
strong.  Examination  of  the  election  returns  showed  that  the 
“Hunkers”  generally  had  “cut”  Wright.  Wright,  himself,  attributed 
his  defeat  to  the  “Hunkers.”  Of  course  the  result  of  the  election 
caused  the  factional  fight  in  the  Democratic  party  to  rage  all  the 
more  bitterly.  The  Albany  Atlas,  the  leading  organ  of  the  “Barn¬ 
burners,”  in  definitely  putting  the  responsibility  for  Wright’s  defeat 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  “Hunkers,”  named  Senator  Scovil  of  Lewis 
county  as  one  of  the  “Hunker”  senators  who  had  been  lukewarm  in 
his  support  of  the  governor. 

Most  of  the  Northern  New  York  newspapers  were  “Barnburner” 
organs.  Particularly  was  this  so  of  the  Oswego  Palladium,  of  which 
the  energetic  Beman  Brockway  was  editor,  the  Jefferson  County 
Democrat  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Republican  of  Ogdensburg.  But  there 
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were  “Hunker”  papers,  too,  notably  among  them  the  Watertown  Jef¬ 
fersonian,  the  organ  of  Orville  Hungerford,  the  “Hunker”  leader,  the 
Lewis  County  Republican  and  the  Fulton  Times.  These  papers  en¬ 
gaged  in  bitter  charges  and  counter-charges.  The  “Barnburners,”  to 
support  their  allegation  of  treason,  pointed  to  the  vote  in  the  town  of 
Western,  Oneida  county,  a  strong  “Hunker”  center,  where  Wright 
had  received  but  thirty-seven  votes  to  306  cast  for  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  congress  from  that  district.  But  the  “Barnburners” 
were  not  above  approach.  In  Jefferson  county  Orville  Hungerford 
had  been  renominated  for  congress  by  the  narrow  majority  of  six 
over  Lysander  H.  Brown,  “Barnburner.”  Therefore  enough  “Barn¬ 
burners”  united  with  the  whigs  to  send  Joseph  Mullen,  whig,  to  con¬ 
gress  and  to  defeat  Hungerford  by  forty-four  votes.  As  a  result  of 
“Barnburner”  opposition,  Hungerford  ran  nearly  500  votes  behind 
his  ticket. 


THE  DEATH  OF  SILAS  WRIGHT 

Then  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  all  this  quarreling  came  the  shock¬ 
ing  news  from  St.  Lawrence  county,  announced  first  in  an  extra  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Republican,  that  Silas  Wright  was  dead. 
Wright,  who  had  retired  quietly  to  his  home  in  Canton  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  term,  devoting  himself  to  his  farm,  suffered  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy.  He  died  two  hours  later,  August  27th,  1847.  The  sorrow 
of  the  “Barnburners”  was  intense.  Said  the  Albany  Atlas  in  announc¬ 
ing  his  death :  “Though  rejecting  with  that  striking  disinterestedness 
that  was  his  chief  characteristic  the  posts  of  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  and  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  the  nominations  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  and  the  vice-presidency,  when  offered  to  him  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  north,  the  east  and  the 
west  fondly  hoped  that  the  hour  was  approaching  when  no  motives 
of  delicacy  not  personal  repugnance  to  public  station  would  be  allowed 
to  defeat  the  high  expectations  they  had  formed  for  him,  nor  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  bestowal  of  that  honor  which  no  one  would  feel  at  liberty 
to  decline,  when  spontaneously  tendered  by  a  free  people.” 

In  other  words,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Atlas,  Silas  Wright,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  been  the  Democratic  nominee  for  president  in  1848, 
nor  was  The  Atlas  alone  in  its  opinion  since  many  Democratic  papers 
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already  carried  at  their  “mastheads’'  the  words,  “Silas  Wright  for 
president.” 

In  Northern  New  York  the  death  of  Silas  Wright  was  viewed  as 
a  national  calamnity.  Here  was  the  idol  of  the  whole  section  struck 
down  by  death  in  the  prime  of  his  usefulness.  Said  the  Oswego  Pal¬ 
ladium  in  commenting  editorially  upon  his  death:  “Silas  Wright 
never  forgot  he  was  one  of  the  people.  The  humblest  citizen  in  the 
land  had  his  sympathies,  for  he  felt  humble  himself.” 

The  “Barnburners”  all  over  the  state  fastened  the  responsibility 
for  the  death  of  Silas  Wright  directly  upon  the  “Hunkers”  who  had 
defeated  him  for  re-election.  The  “Barnburners”  declared  that 
Wright’s  heart  had  been  broken  by  the  treachery  of  members  of  his 
own  party.  From  that  time  on  the  “Barnburners”  referred  to  the 
Hunkers  as  “Silas  Wright’s  assassins.”  Patiently  they  waited  for  their 
chance  for  revenge. 

THE  “BARNBURNERS’  ”  REVENGE 

That  chance  was  not  long  in  coming.  The  Democratic  state  con¬ 
vention  of  1847  was  held  in  Syracuse.  Silas  Wright  had  been  dead 
only  a  few  months.  The  “Barnburner”  delegates  from  Northern  New 
York  swarmed  down  to  the  convention  in  an  ugly  mood.  They  were 
there  to  get  revenge  upon  the  “Hunkers”  for  their  defeat  of  Silas 
Wright  and  they  made  no  secret  of  their  purpose.  The  floor  leader  of 
the  “Barnburners”  was  Congressman  Preston  King  of  Ogdensburg, 
the  close  friend  and  chief  lieutenant  of  Silas  Wright.  The  floor  leader 
of  the  “Hunkers”  was  Robert  H.  Morris  of  New  York. 

It  became  apparent  from  the  first  that  the  “Hunkers”  had  control 
of  the  convention.  A  “Hunker”  growing  tired  of  the  “Barnburner” 
references  to  Silas  Wright  said  it  was  a  little  late  to  talk  of  doing 
justice  to  Silas  Wright,  since  his  remains  were  reposing  peacefully 
in  the  soil  of  St.  Lawrence  county,  whereupon  General  Wadsworth,  a 
“Barnburner”  leader,  leaped  to  his  feet  and  pointing  a  long  finger  at 
the  “Hunkers,”  cried,  “It  may  be  too  late  to  do  justice  to  Silas  Wright, 
but,  thank  God,  it  is  not  to  his  assassins.”  And  so  the  fight  went  on. 
The  “Barnburners”  were  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  ter¬ 
ritory  which  was  free  or  “which  may  hereafter  be  acquired  by  any 
action  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.”  This  was  substan- 
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tially  the  famous  Wilmott  Proviso  for  which  Preston  King  had 
fought  so  hard  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
“Hunkers”  rejected  the  resolution  preferring  to  remain  silent  on  the 
question  of  slavery.  Most  of  the  “Barnburner”  newspapers  of  the 
state  therefore  put  the  resolution  at  the  head  of  their  editorial  col¬ 
umns  with  these  significant  words,  “The  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected;  the  same  shall  become  the  head  of  the  column.” 

The  “Hunkers”  were  successful  in  naming  their  full  ticket,  headed 
by  Orville  E.  Hungerford  of  Watertown  for  comptroller.  Then  came 
the  election.  A  great  snow  storm  swept  Northern  New  York  on  elec¬ 
tion,  it  is  recorded,  blocking  all  the  country  roads,  but  the  sturdy 
“Barnburners”  of  the  north  cut  their  way  through  the  great  drifts 
to  drive  to  the  polling  places.  The  Democratic  ticket  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  defeated.  The  “Barnburners”  of  Northern  New  York,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  rest  of  the  state,  had  all  voted  Whig. 

Consider  the  vote  in  Northern  New  York  that  year  if  one  would 
get  a  picture  of  the  effect  of  the  death  of  Silas  Wright  upon  the  poli¬ 
tical  situation.  Every  Northern  New  York  county,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Jefferson,  where  the  strength  of  Orville  Hungerford  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pull  the  ticket  through,  went  into  the  whig  column.  Here 
were  counties  which  had  been  Democratic  for  a  generation.  Yet 
Franklin  county  went  Whig.  Lewis  County  went  Whig  by  300  ma¬ 
jority.  Oswego  county  went  Whig  by  400  majority,  and  rock-ribbed, 
iron-clad,  Democratic  St.  Lawrence  county,  rolled  up  the  tremendous 
Whig  majority  of  2,400.  Eleven  towns  in  St.  Lawrence  county  which 
had  given  2,584  Democratic  votes  in  1844,  had  but  thirty-eight  Demo¬ 
cratic  votes  in  1847.  Rossie,  Madrid  and  Pitcairn  did  not  cast  a  single 
Democratic  vote.  Parishville  and  Stockholm  gave  one  each.  Canton, 
which  in  1844  had  given  543  Democratic  votes,  cast  but  eleven  in 
1847.  So  Northern  New  York  took  its  revenge  for  the  defeat  of  Silas 
Wright. 

Thus  the  man  who  during  his  life  had  done  more  than  any  other 
to  build  up  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  Northern  New  York,  through  his  death  almost  destroyed 
it.  The  “Barnburners”  never  returned  permanently  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ranks.  They  supported  their  old  leader,  Martin  Van  Buren, 
when  he  was  the  Free  Soil  candidate  for  president,  and  when  in  the 
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mid-fifties  the  Republican  party  was  organized,  they  followed,  almost 
to  a  man,  Silas  Wright’s  old  lieutenant,  Preston  King,  into  the  Re¬ 
publican  ranks. 

For  nearly  a  century  now  Silas  Wright  has  been  sleeping  under 
a  plain,  marble  shaft  in  the  little  cemetery  at  Canton.  The  house  in 
which  he  died  still  stands,  now  the  Silas  Wright  Tearoom.  There 
may  be  Northern  New  Yorkers  today  who  have  never  heard  of  Silas 
Wright,  but  the  political  complexion  of  the  North  Country  is  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  fact  that  Silas  Wright  lived — and  died. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  THE  ACADEMIES 

'  .  J 

THE  OLD  ACADEMIES,  LOWVILLE,  UNION  ACADEMY  AT  BELLEVILLE,  ST. 
LAWRENCE  ACADEMY  AT  POTSDAM,  MEXICO  ACADEMY,  GOUVERNEUR 
WESLEYAN,  THE  BLACK  RIVER  LITERARY  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTE 
AND  FRANKLIN  ACADEMY  AT  MALONE — OSWEGO  AND  POTSDAM  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS — ST.  LAWRENCE  UNIVERSITY — NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Today  when  nearly  every  village  and  town  in  Northern  New 
York  is  served  by  a  modern  high  school  with  modern  equipment  and 
a  trained  teaching  staff,  it  is  hard  to  visionalize  the  time,  a  century 
ago,  when  a  half  dozen  academies,  built  not  through  taxation  or 
bond  issues  but  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  a  poor  people, 
kept  the  light  of  learning  burning  in  the  North  Country.  The  pre- 
Civil  War  era,  particularly  the  thirties  and  the  forties,  was  the 
golden  age  of  the  academies  in  Northern  New  York.  They  are  in 
no  sense  to  be  compared  with  the  modern  high  school.  To  the  vil¬ 
lagers  of  Northern  New  York  they  were  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  One  who  graduated  from  St.  Lawrence  Academy  at  Pots¬ 
dam  or  Lowville  Academy  at  Lowville,  or  Union  Academy  at  Belle¬ 
ville,  was  respected  by  his  neighbors  and  friends  as  an  educated 
person.  Such  a  graduate  was  eagerly  sought  to  teach  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  and  if  he  chose  to  remain  on  the  home  farm  he  bore 
an  enviable  reputation  among  his  neighbors  as  a  man  of  learning 
and  substance.  Or  if  he  chose  to  enter  a  law  office  to  study  for 
admission  to  the  bar,  his  preparation  was  considered  adequate  in 
every  way. 

The  academy  was  of  course  not  a  public  institution  in  the  sense 
that  the  modern  high  school  is.  One  who  attended  an  academy  paid 
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tuition.  If  he  came  from  out  of  town,  as  was  often  the  case,  many 
of  the  academies  drawing  from  a  wide  territory,  he  roomed  at  the 
academy  and  often  boarded  himself.  Most  of  those  who  attended 
the  academies  did  so  at  a  great  sacrifice.  One  boy  who  attended 
Mexico  Academy  in  Oswego  county  in  the  early  days  kept  track  of 
his  expenditures  and  found  that  his  grocery  and  meat  bill  averaged 
thirty-eight  cents  a  week.  A  dormitory  connected  with  the  old 
Jefferson  County  Institute  at  Watertown  was  called  Pancake  Hall, 
because  pancakes  constituted  the  principal  item  on  the  menu.  The 
boys  brought  salt  pork  and  potatoes  from  their  homes  and  no  one 
but  the  son  of  well  to  do  parents  would  think  of  spending  the  dollar 
or  dollar  and  a  half  a  week  which  was  ordinarily  demanded  for 
board  at  the  boarding  houses. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  today  of  the  sacrific  that  went  into  the 
building  of  the  sturdy  limestone  structures  which  housed  the  first 
academies  in  Northern  New  York.  In  order  to  build  the  first  Frank¬ 
lin  Academy  at  Malone  seventy-three  men  executed  mortgages  on 
their  homes,  their  only  asset,  these  mortgages  ranging  all  the  way 
from  $15  to  $225.  Union  Academy  at  Belleville  was  made  possible 
through  the  sacrifice  of  neighboring  farmers  determined  that  their 
children  should  have  a  chance  for  education.  The  first  motto  of 
Gouverneur  Union  Academy,  later  to  be  known  as  Gouverneur  Wes¬ 
leyan,  was  “Brighter  Hours  Will  Come,”  signifying  the  confidence 
of  the  subscribers  that  some  day  they  would  be  able  to  pay  off  the 
debt  on  the  building. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  strange  to  find  many  people 
looking  upon  the  academies  with  suspicion.  They  were  centers  of 
aristocracy,  they  held,  which  should  have  no  place  in  a  democratic 
country.  How  anyone  could  look  upon  the  half-starved  boys,  going 
to  school  for  a  few  weeks  and  then  getting  a  job  teaching  for  a  few 
weeks  more  so  they  could  buy  more  salt  pork  and  potatoes  and  go 
back  to  the  academy,  as  aristocrats,  is  hard  to  comprehend  today 
but  such  was  the  case  nevertheless.  Writes  Alvin  Hunt,  early 
Watertown  editor,  in  his  weekly  publication  of  the  thirties:  “If  the 
votes  cast  by  the  professors  and  students  of  the  Black  River  Literary 
and  Religious  Institute  may  be  taken  as  evidence,  that  institution 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  prolific  hotbeds  of  aristocratic  federal¬ 
ism  in  the  county.” 
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Strange  as  it  might  appear  most  of  the  early  academies  in 
Northern  New  York  were  started  as  community  enterprises  and 
had  no  connection  with  any  religious  denomination.  Later  during 
the  forties  and  the  fifties  a  number  of  these  institutions  passed 
under  the  influence  of  the  Black  River  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  chiefly  because  the  conference  was  ready  to  as¬ 
sume  the  financial  responsibility  for  operating  the  academies  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  privilege  of  naming  the  principals  and  listing  the 
academies  as  seminaries  of  the  church.  Thus  the  Gouverneur  Union 
Academy  became  Gouverneur  Wesleyan  when  it  passed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist  Conference.  Mexico  Academy  sim¬ 
ilarly  passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist  church  for  a 
time  and  Fulton  Female  Academy  at  Fulton.  Ives  Seminary,  a 
later  institution  at  Antwerp,  was  from  the  beginning  a  Methodist 
institution,  and  the  Black  River  Literary  and  Religious  Institute 
at  Watertown,  Presbyterian,  but  several  of  the  old  Northern  acade¬ 
mies,  notably  Lowville  and  Union  Academy  at  Belleville,  always  re¬ 
mained  independent  of  any  denomination  influence  and  do  to  this 
day. 

It  is  amazing  to  think  of  how  early  some  of  these  Northern  New 
York  academies  were  established.  Cazenovia  Seminary  was  not 
established  until  1825  and  Rome  Academy  not  until  1835,  yet  Malone 
had  an  academy  of  sorts,  the  old  Harison  Academy,  probably  prior 
to  1808,  and  Lowville  Academy  was  established  that  year,  the  oldest 
institution  with  academy  standing  to  be  established  in  all  Northern 
New  York.  St.  Lawrence  Academy  at  Postdam,  which  in  the  course 
of  time  became  probably  the  best  known  of  all  the  Northern  New 
York  academies,  was  incorporated  by  the  state  in  1816,  but  a  school 
of  academy  standing  had  been  operated  there  prior  to  the  War  of 
1812.  Union  Academy  at  Belleville  was  established  in  1826  and 
that  same  year  Rensselaer-Oswego  Academy  at  Mexico,  later  to  be 
known  simply  as  Mexico  Academy,  came  into  being.  That  year 
was  a  good  one  for  academies  since  it  was  in  1826  that  the  Water- 
town  Female  Academy,  in  its  day  a  well  known  institution,  was 
dedicated.  Gouverneur  Union  Academy  opened  in  1828  and  the  state 
granted  a  charter  for  Franklin  Academy  in  1831. 

These  were  the  earliest  academies  and  in  their  day  the  most 
famous  ones.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  none  of  them  was  located 
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at  one  of  the  large  centers  of  population.  Neither  Watertown, 
Ogdensburg  nor  Oswego  sponsored  one  of  the  earlier  academies. 
Instead  they  were  erected  in  the  smaller  communities  where  the 
people  were  in  general  poorer  than  in  the  larger  villages.  It  would 
be  hard  to  over-estimate  the  influence  of  these  old  academies  upon 
the  sections  which  they  served.  The  influence  of  Union  Academy, 
Belleville,  upon  the  village  and  the  neighboring  territory  has  been 
so  pronounced  that  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special  study  by  the 
United  States  department  of  agriculture.  This  academy  still  pre¬ 
serves  its  century-old  name  and  its  organization  even  though  it  has 
been  long  since  a  public  high  school.  St.  Lawrence  Academy  at 
Potsdam  was  one  of  the  first  schools  in  the  state  to  effectively  train 
teachers  for  elementary  school  work.  In  its  day  it  had  a  wide 
influence,  attracting  students  from  as  far  away  as  Lower  Canada. 
Its  trustees  still  function  even  though  St.  Lawrence  Academy  has 
long  since  been  the  Potsdam  State  Normal  School.  Until  a  few 
years  ago  old  Mexico  Academy  with  its  great,  colonial,  three-story 
columns  was  a  lankmark  on  the  Watertown-Oswego  highway,  but 
now  a  modern  building  stands  on  the  site. 

Tuition  charges  in  these  early  academies  were  not  excessive.  At 
the  Watertown  Female  Academy,  for  example,  tuition  in  the  juve¬ 
nile  class  was  $3  a  term,  in  the  preparatory  class  $5,  in  the  junior 
class  $6  and  in  the  senior  class  $10.  For  an  additional  fee  drawing, 
music  and  French  were  taught.  Board  and  tuition  combined  were 
$100  a  year  but  it  was  specified  that  “each  young  lady  must  be 
furnished  with  bed  and  bedding,  napkins,  a  silver  spoon  and  a 
tumbler.”  At  the  old  Black  River  Literary  and  Religious  Institute 
tutition  for  the  ordinary  branches  was  $16  a  year,  for  the  higher 
branches  $25  a  year  and  for  Latin,  Greek  and  the  high  mathematics 
$30  a  year.  Board,  including  washing,  was  from  ten  to  twelve 
shillings  a  week.  Later  this  tuition  was  reduced  to  $12  a  year  for 
the  ordinary  branches,  $20  a  year  for  the  higher  branches,  but  the 
charge  of  $30  was  still  maintained  for  Greek  and  Latin. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  an  academy  were  somewhat 
vague.  When  the  preparatory  school  of  St.  Lawrence  University 
was  established  at  Canton  in  the  fifties  it  was  specified  that  one  to 
gain  admission  must  be  able  to  stand  up  and  read  ordinary  English 
intelligibly.  The  fact  was  that  anyone  who  had  a  few  terms  in 
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the  district  school  had  no  difficulty  in  enrolling  in  an  academy.  At 
any  Northern  New  York  academy  one  would  take  courses  in  English, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  geography  and  history,  very  often  logic,  moral 
philosophy  and  natural  philosophy,  occasionally  Euclid  and  survey¬ 
ing,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  often  in  the  girls’  schools  instruction  was 
given  in  drawing,  painting,  “plain  and  ornamental”  needle  work, 
music  and  French.  Some  of  the  larger  academies  had  simple  labora¬ 
tory  equipment,  including  almost  invariably  a  Leyden  jar  and  a  few 
chemicals.  The  instructors  were  almost  always  college  graduates 
and  in  some  cases  clergymen.  Union  College  furnished  a  good  quota 
of  the  instructors  in  North  Country  academies  in  the  olden  days 
with  now  and  then  one  from  Hamilton  and  occasionally  some  one 
from  the  University  of  Vermont,  Middlebury  College  or  one  of  the 
other  New  England  institutions. 

LOWVILLE  ACADEMY 

Lowville  was  scarcely  more  than  a  hamlet  of  log  huts  before 
there  was  talk  of  an  academy.  Without  doubt  the  Rev.  James  Mur¬ 
dock,  graduate  of  Yale,  was  an  earnest  advocate.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  Lowville  Academy,  and  on  that 
first  board  also  were  Moss  Kent  of  LeRaysville,  soon  to  go  to  con¬ 
gress,  Lewis  Graves,  Daniel  Kelley,  Jonathan  Rogers,  Isaac  W. 
Bostwick,  James  H.  Leonard,  Lemuel  Dickinson,  Jonathan  Collins 
of  Turin  and  Manly  Wellman.  In  1808  a  structure  of  wood,  two 
stories  high,  was  erected  on  a  site  donated  by  Silas  Stow,  the  agent 
for  Nicholas  Low,  the  proprietor.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Clinton  became 
the  first  principal,  being  also  employed  as  the  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  He  was  a  cousin  of  DeWitt  Clinton  and  came  from 
a  distinguished  family  in  New  York  state  history.  He  was  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Yale  College  and  had  served  in  the  Connecticut  militia  during 
the  Revolution.  He  continued  in  office  until  1817  and  upon  his  re¬ 
tirement  became  president  of  the  academy  board  of  trustees,  re¬ 
maining  in  this  capacity  until  his  death.  He  was  a  familiar  figure 
in  the  village  of  Lowville  and  all  his  life  kept  to  the  colonial  style 
of  dress,  a  low-crowned,  broad-brimmed  beaver  hat,  a  black  broad¬ 
cloth  coat  with  wide  skirts,  velvet  knee  breeches  with  silver  buckles 
and  silk  stockings. 
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The  second  principal  of  Lowville  Academy  was  Stephen  William 
Taylor,  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College.  Many  years  later  he  be¬ 
came  president  of  his  alma  mater.  It  was  Mr.  Taylor  who  devised 
the  plan  of  putting  pupils  in  separate  apartments,  all  arranged  in  a 
circle  around  a  center  hub  where  the  instructor  sat.  Thus  every 
pupil,  while  separated  from  every  other  one,  would  be  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  teacher.  The  plan  impressed  the  trustees  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  weird,  twelve-sided  brick  structure  was  built, 
two  stories  high,  surmounted  by  a  tin-covered  dome  from  which  rose 
a  cupola  with  a  bell.  The  building  cost  $8,200,  but  the  whole  project 
proved  an  impracticable  one.  In  the  first  place  the  building,  itself, 
was  defective,  it  was  objectionable  on  account  of  the  echoes  and 
was  almost  impossible  to  warm  in  the  winter  time.  But  most  of 
all,  the  pupils  objected  to  this  elaborate  system  of  espionage.  The 
twelve-sided  building  was  dedicated  in  1826.  Ten  years  later,  in 
1836,  it  was  taken  down.  In  its  place  was  built  an  imposing,  three- 
story  structure,  to  whose  doors  a  long,  tree-shaded  walk  led  from 
the  street.  Next  door  was  the  town  hall,  a  model  of  classical  beauty, 
its  high  Grecian  columns  supporting  a  portico,  and  next  door  to 
that  Trinity  Church,  looking  like  a  prim-little  New  England  meet¬ 
ing  house,  the  group  of  buildings  adding  an  air  of  distinction  to 
the  Lewis  county  shire  town. 

UNION  ACADEMY 

Some  time  prior  to  1824  the  Rev.  Joshua  Bradley  made  an  effort 
to  interest  the  people  of  Belleville  in  the  subject  of  higher  education. 
This  Joshua  Bradley  was  quite  a  remarkable  person  in  his  way. 
Born  in  Randolph,  Massachusetts,  in  1773,  he  was  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University  and  he  had  a  genius  as  a  builder.  He  founded 
educational  institutions  at  Wallingford,  Connecticut  in  1813,  in 
Belleville,  N.  Y.,  in  1824,  in  Granville,  Ohio,  in  1830,  in  Indianapolis 
in  1831,  in  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania  in  1835,  in  Harrison  county, 
West  Virginia,  in  1837,  in  Roanoke  county,  Virginia,  in  1843,  Buck- 
nell  University  in  1845,  and  an  institution  in  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  in 
1849.  He  had  charge  of  schools  at  various  times  as  follows :  Shurt- 
leff  College,  Alton,  Ill.,  Ladies’  Seminary,  Edwardsville,  Ill.,  Middle- 
town,  Ohio,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania. 
He  founded  churches  in  Windsor,  Vermont,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  a 
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number  of  other  places  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  It  would 
be  hard  to  equal  a  record  of  this  kind. 

In  the  fall  of  1824  this  Mr.  Bradley  opened  a  school  of  higher 
grade  in  the  upper  part  of  a  house  and  employed  a  teacher.  Later 
Mr.  Bradley  presented  a  plan  for  a  manual  labor  school  and  a  sub¬ 
scription  list  was  circulated  for  the  construction  of  a  building.  Giles 
Hall  gave  a  lot  of  six  acres  to  be  used  forever  for  school  purposes 
and  the  Union  Literary  Society  was  incorporated  April  13,  1826, 
for  the  support  of  an  academic  school  for  both  sexes.  The  stone 
school  was  erected  in  1828  and  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  assumed  jurisdiction  over  Union  Academy  in 
1830.  That  summer  the  Watertown  Register  &  Advertiser  had  the 
following  notice:  “A  few  farmers  and  others  in  the  vicinity  of 
Belleville  have  established  an  academy  at  that  place  highly  cred¬ 
itable  to  themselves  and  useful  to  the  county.  An  institution  of 
this  kind  has  been  needed  and  parents  had  been,  until  lately,  com¬ 
pelled  to  send  their  sons  to  Lowville,  Fairfield  and  more  distant  in¬ 
stitutions  for  instruction.”  So  Union  Academy  at  Belleville  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  world  and  started  the  career  which  made  it  one  of 
the  best  known  academies  in  the  state. 

The  first  academy  building,  a  plain,  two-story  structure,  standing 
on  a  slight  eminence  was  dedicated  in  1830.  The  first  board  of 
trustees  consisted  of  Jotham  Bigelow,  Orin  Howard,  James  W.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  John  Hagedorn,  Amos  Heald,  Peter  N.  Cushman,  Wesson 
Thomas,  Pardon  Earl,  Samuel  S.  Haws,  Edward  Boomer,  Sidney 
Houghton,  Benjamin  Barney,  Samuel  Boyden,  Ebenezer  Webster, 
Israel  Kellogg,  Jr.,  Jesse  Hubbard,  Hiram  Taylor,  Henry  Green, 
Rufus  Hatch,  Charles  B.  Pond,  Calvin  Clark,  John  Barney,  Samuel 
Pierce  and  Godfrey  W.  Barney.  Charles  Avery  was  the  first  prin¬ 
cipal.  Union  College  furnished  most  of  the  principals  and  teachers 
in  the  early  days.  In  1831  an  effort  was  made  to  permit  a  county 
tax  to  be  laid  for  the  support  of  this  institution  and  a  bill  to 
that  effect  received  a  favorable  report  in  the  Assembly.  It  failed  of 
passage,  however.  There  were  thirty  students  registered  in  1830 
and  fifty-two  the  following  year.  The  high  point  in  attendance  was 
reached  in  1866  when  342  students  were  enrolled.  Since  1880  at¬ 
tendance  has  ranged  from  100  to  150. 
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From  its  very  beginning  Union  Academy  has  been  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  a  farmers’  institution.  Its  trustees  have  been  local  men 
and  women,  a  goodly  portion  of  them  farmers.  It  was  the  farmers 
of  the  community  which  kept  the  academy  alive.  When  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  decided  to  make  a  study  of 
the  national  influence  of  an  institution  of  learning  in  a  farm  com¬ 
munity,  it  selected  Union  Academy  for  the  study.  The  work  was 
done  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Emily  F.  Hoag,  assistant  econ¬ 
omist  of  the  section  of  Farm  Life  Studies,  C.  J.  Galpin  being  the 
economist  in  charge.  The  result  of  the  study  was  issued  in  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  984.  Miss  Hoag 
found  that  of  the  2,445  former  students  of  Union  Academy  who 
could  be  traced,  seventeen  had  settled  outside  of  the  country,  430 
had  settled  in  the  United  States  outside  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
375  had  settled  in  the  state  but  outside  Jefferson  county,  500  had  set¬ 
tled  in  Jefferson  county  but  outside  the  community  of  Belleville, 
while  1,123  had  settled  in  Belleville  or  its  immediate  vicinity. 

It  was  found  possible  to  trace  the  occupations  of  2,079  of  the 
graduates  and  former  students  of  Union  Academy.  Over  52  percent 
of  all  the  male  graduates  and  former  students  followed  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  farming.  Over  86  percent  of  the  female  graduates  and 
former  students  followed  the  occupation  of  homemakers.  In  other 
words  by  far  the  larger  percentage  of  these  graduates  settled  down 
in  their  home  community  to  follow  the  occupation  of  their  fathers. 
The  result  was  the  development  of  a  particularly  high  type  of  com¬ 
munity.  Says  Miss  Hoag:  “In  looking  over  the  early  history  of 
the  Belleville  community,  one  finds  outstanding  names  among  the 
early  settlers  which  occur  again  and  again  in  the  historical  records 
and  are  still  to  be  found  in  connection  with  certain  neighborhoods 
and  farms.  If  it  has  been  a  custom  for  each  farm  to  part  with  some 
of  its  best  young  people,  it  has  also  been  customery  for  it  to  retain 
some  of  its  strongest  personalities.  Indeed,  it  is  not  the  names  of 
the  migrants  who  have  become  famous  which  are  most  on  the  tongues 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  community,  but  rather  the 
names  of  the  stay-at-homes,  the  farmers,  doctors,  preachers  and 
teachers,  who,  born  and  reared  in  their  midst,  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  interests  of  the  community.” 
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And  Miss  Hoag  goes  on  to  say  in  conclusion :  “The  farmers  in 
the  Belleville  community  founded  their  academy  themselves;  sac¬ 
rificed  for  it,  lavished  their  lives  upon  it.  It  became  their  pride. 
Before  towns  and  cities  in  the  county  had  similar  institutions,  this 
farm  community  was  pioneering  in  higher  education  while  pioneer¬ 
ing  in  farming.  The  farmers  determined  to  have  an  academy  with¬ 
out  waiting  until  they  could  amply  afford  it.  It  would  be  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  inducement  that  would  lure  from  his  farm  a  Belleville 
farmer  whose  father  had  nobly  built  his  life  into  the  local  institu¬ 
tion.  People  leave  communities  when  community  ties  have  no  hold¬ 
ing  power.  The  community  institution  is  an  investment  of  life  and 
energy  and  is  a  bond  hard  to  break/’ 

MEXICO  ACADEMY 

About  the  time  the  farmers  of  Belleville  and  vicinity  were  con¬ 
sidering  the  possibilities  of  establishing  an  academy,  the  people  of 
the  town  of  Mexico  in  Oswego  county  were  likewise  agitated  by  the 
same  problem.  Mexico  wanted  an  academy.  There  wasn’t  a  single 
one  in  Oswego  county  at  the  time,  but  there  was  the  usual  contest 
over  the  site,  this  time  between  the  hamlet  of  Prattsville  and  the 
Village  of  Mexico.  Finally  in  1826  school  was  opened  in  the  brick 
school  house  at  Mexico  village  with  M.  W.  Southworth  as  principal 
and  Miss  Carrie  Benham  as  preceptress.  This  brick  school  house 
had  served  as  a  church  and  town  hall  and  there  Mexico  Academy, 
first  known  by  the  awkward  name  of  Rensselaer-Oswego  Academy, 
was  born. 

In  1835  Dr.  George  G.  Hapgood,  a  Methodist  clergyman,  became 
the  principal  and  a  second  building  was  finished  in  1836  in  front  and 
adjoining  the  old  building  which,  from  then  on,  was  used  as  a  dormi¬ 
tory.  In  1845  the  old  name  of  Rensselaer-Oswego  Academy  was 
dropped  and  that  of  Mexico  Academy  substituted.  For  a  time  the 
institution  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Black  River  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Methodist  Church  but  was  re-transferred  in  1855.  In 
1855  the  old  brick  building  was  torn  down  and  a  new  building,  the 
high-columned  structure  so  familiar  to  thousands,  was  erected.  From 
1893  to  1895  the  academy  became  a  military  institution  and  passed 
under  the  management  of  Major  M.  C.  Richards  of  the  United  States 
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army  and  became  known  as  the  Mexico  Military  Academy.  Among 
the  early  graduates  were  Andrew  Parsons,  governor  of  Michigan, 
and  Allen  C.  Beach,  lieutenant  governor  of  New  York.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  principal,  J.  Dorman  Steele,  raised  a  company  of 
soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  students  in  the  academy.  Of  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  Mexico  Academy,  two  attained  the  rank  of  major  general 
in  that  conflict,  Morgan  Smith  and  Giles  Smith. 

THE  BLACK  RIVER  INSTITUTE 

Although  the  people  of  the  village  of  Watertown  had  as  early 
as  1810  considered  the  matter  of  establishing  an  academy  and  had 
actually  erected  a  two-story  brick  building  on  the  site  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  with  the  opening  of  the  War  of  1812  the 
building  was  taken  over  and  used  as  a  hospital,  and  after  the  war 
was  sold  to  the  trustees  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was 
not  until  1835,  a  number  of  years  after  the  Union  Academy  at  Belle¬ 
ville  had  been  established,  that  the  subject  of  an  academy  for  Water- 
town  was  again  revived.  That  year  the  Watertown  Academy  was 
incorporated  with  Micah  Sterling,  Henry  D.  Sewall,  Thomas  Baker, 
Reuben  Goodale,  Orville  Hungerford,  Dr.  A.  S.  Greene,  Egbert  Ten 
Eyck,  Justin  Butterfield,  William  Smith,  Jason  Fairbanks,  Joseph 
Goodale,  Loveland  Paddock,  Joseph  Kimble,  George  S.  Boardman 
and  John  Safford  as  trustees.  While  the  academy  was  never  accepted 
by  the  regents  a  large  stone  building  was  erected  a  little  south  of  the 
village  and  the  trustees  issued  a  circular  in  which  they  said:  “It 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  reproach  to  our  community,  that,  while 
other  interests  were  flourishing,  the  interests  of  education  were  neg¬ 
lected.  Among  us  there  has  been  no  seminary  for  the  education  of 
boys,  above  the  ordinary  district  school,  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  parents  have  sent  their  children  abroad,  at  a  very  heavy 
expense,  or  brought  them  up  in  comparative  ignorance  at  home.” 
LaRue  P.  Thompson  was  the  first  principal. 

In  1836  the  Watertown  Presbytery  and  the  Black  River  Associa¬ 
tion,  acting  jointly,  decided  to  erect  a  seminary  in  Watertown  “in 
which  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible  shall  be  taught; 
in  which  the  truths  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion  shall  be  in¬ 
culcated,  and  in  which  the  moral  virtues  may  be  cultivated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  form  a  dignified  character,  guarded  against  the  errors 
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and  vices  of  the  world.”  As  a  result  of  this  laudable  aim  May  25, 
1836,  the  Black  River  Literary  and  Religious  Institute  was  incorpo¬ 
rated,  the  first  trustees  being  Marcus  Smith,  James  H.  Monroe,  Eli 
Farwell,  Jason  Clark,  Rev.  George  S.  Boardman,  Hart  Massey,  Row¬ 
ell  Kinney,  Crafts  P.  Kimball,  Elisha  Camp,  Lewis  A.  Wicks,  Henry 
Jones,  George  W.  Knowlton,  Ebenezer  H.  Snowden,  John  Covert,  E. 
M.  Adams,  Elisha  P.  Cook,  David  Spear,  Charles  B.  Pond,  Artemas 
Crittenden,  John  A.  Cathcart,  David  Granger,  Abel  L.  Crandall,  Ros¬ 
well  Pettibone  and  William  Crittenden,  all  Presbyterian  or  Congre- 
gationalist  ministers  and  deacons. 

The  new  seminary  was  to  be  under  strict  religious  government. 
All  members  of  the  faculty  must  subscribe  to  a  confession  of  faith 
and  make  a  pledge  of  religious  fidelity.  It  was  provided  that  the  board 
of  trustees  should  consist  of  six  clergymen  and  six  laymen.  It  was 
further  provided  that  there  should  be  a  male  and  female  department, 
housed  in  separate  buildings  at  a  convenient  distance  from  one  an¬ 
other,  but  girls  and  boys  might  attend  the  same  classes.  The  first  fac¬ 
ulty  was  the  Rev.  James  R.  Boyd,  principal,  Rev.  John  Covert,  vice 
principal,  and  Mrs.  John  Covert,  preceptress.  A  lot  was  purchased  on 
the  corner  of  State  and  Mechanic  streets  and  here  a  wooden  building 
was  erected,  but  in  1837  this  was  replaced  by  a  two-story  building  of 
stone  and  brick,  with  cupola  and  high  basement.  At  the  corner  stone 
ceremonies  Governor  Marcy  of  New  York  State  was  present.  The  old 
Watertown  Academy  passed  out  of  existence  and  the  Black  River  Lit¬ 
erary  and  Religious  Institute  became  the  recognized  school  of  aca¬ 
demic  standing  in  Watertown  and  vicinity.  In  1846  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Jefferson  County  Institute  and  the  bylaws  were 
amended  to  the  extent  that  henceforth  only  the  principal  need  be  a 
Presbyterian.  The  other  teachers  could  be  selected  without  regard  to 
their  religious  faith  by  a  committee  of  the  trustees.  Mr.  Boyd  con¬ 
tinued  as  principal  until  1848. 

Despite  the  strict  discipline  which  prevailed  the  students  occa¬ 
sionally  burst  forth  as  for  example  the  night  when  the  whole  Insti¬ 
tute  was  illuminated  by  tallow  candles  placed  in  every  window.  Then 
an  alarm  of  fire  was  turned  in  and  the  village  fire  department  raced 
up  State  street  to  put  out  the  supposed  blaze.  Some  half  dozen  or 
more  students  were  arrested  and  brought  before  Justice  William  H. 
Shumway  but  no  evidence  was  forthcoming  to  show  who  was  respon- 
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sible  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  At  another  time  the  heavy  box 
stoves  were  carried  up  upon  the  roof,  while  the  largest  stove  was 
mounted  upon  the  cupola  with  several  lengths  of  stove  pipe  in  place. 
There  were  two  dormitories  attached  to  the  institution,  one  for  girls 
and  the  other,  standing  upon  Mechanic  street,  for  the  boys.  This 
latter  building  became  known  far  and  wide  as  Pancake  Hall,  because 
the  boys  who  lived  there  subsisted  almost  entirely  upon  pancakes. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  ACADEMY 

Long  before  the  Black  River  Religious  and  Literary  Institute  was 
thought  of,  Old  St.  Lawrence  Academy  at  Potsdam  was  known  all 
over  Northern  New  York  and  in  a  part  of  Lower  Canada  as  an 
academy  of  high  standing.  To  St.  Lawrence  Academy  at  Potsdam 
came  boys  from  Brockville  and  Prescott  as  well  as  from  Ogdensburg 
and  Canton.  The  academy  owed  its  existence  to  the  perseverance  of 
Benjamin  Raymond,  land  agent  for  the  Clarksons  and  the  founder 
of  the  village  of  Potsdam.  As  early  as  1810  Benjamin  Raymond  had 
erected  a  building  for  academic  purposes  at  his  own  expense  and 
employed  the  Rev.  James  Johnson  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Harvard,  as  teacher  and  clergyman.  In  1812  an  effort  was 
made  to  raise  $5,000  by  subscription  for  the  erection  of  a  real 
academy.  Raymond,  himself,  subscribed  $500.  Other  subscribers 
were  Liberty  Knowles,  Azel  Lyman,  Samuel  Pease,  Sewall  Raymond, 
David  Parish  and  Jacob  Redington.  A  petition  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  academy  was  presented  to  the  state  legislature  in  1813,  was 
mislaid  and  again  presented  in  1816.  The  petition  was  allowed  and 
the  first  board  of  trustees  was  named,  consisting  of  Benjamin  Ray¬ 
mond,  Sewall  Raymond,  Robert  McChesney,  David  Parish,  Nathan 
Ford,  Louis  Hasbrouck,  Roswell  Hopkins,  Russell  Attwater  and 
Eb'enezer  Hulburd. 

It  was  a  particularly  able  board.  The  two  Raymonds  were  promi¬ 
nent  residents  of  Potsdam.  David  Parish  of  Ogdensburg  was  the 
millionaire  landowner,  Judge  Nathan  Ford  was  the  founder  of  Og¬ 
densburg  and  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  county.  Louis 
Hasbrouck  was  the  first  clerk  of  St.  Lawrence  county,  a  graduate  of 
Nassau  Hall,  now  Princeton,  and  a  lawyer.  Roswell  Hopkins  had 
been  secretary  of  state  for  Vermont,  was  the  founder  and  principal 
resident  of  Hopkinton  and  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature. 
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Russell  Attwater  was  the  founder  of  the  village  of  Russell,  had  strong 
influence  at  Albany  and  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  building 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  turnpike. 

The  trustees  authorized  a  preceptor  to  be  appointed  at  a  salary 
of  $420  a  year  and  Nathan  Nixon,  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  College, 
was  so  employed.  The  trustees  set  the  cost  of  instruction  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Reading  and  writing,  $2.50;  English  grammar,  mathematics 
and  bookkeeping,  $3 ;  dead  languages,  $3.50 ;  logic,  rhetoric,  composi¬ 
tion,  moral  philosophy,  natural  philosophy  and  French,  $4.  Attend¬ 
ance  at  the  church  which  the  preceptor  attended  was  required  of  all 
students  unless  their  parents  requested  in  writing  that  they  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  some  oher  church.  In  any  case  strict  observance 
of  not  only  the  Sabbath  but  of  Saturday  night  as  well,  following  the 
old  New  England  custom,  was  required.  In  1819  Levi  S.  Ives  was 
appointed  preceptor  to  be  succeeded  by  Charles  Orvis,  a  graduate 
of  Hamilton  College  in  1821.  He  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Banks,  who  remained  until  1827. 

In  1825  it  became  apparent  that  a  larger  building  was  needed  and 
the  corner  stone  was  laid  for  a  substantial  stone  structure,  four 
stories  high,  including  the  basement.  Rev.  Roswell  Pettibone  of  Hop- 
kinton  prayed,  Rev.  James  McAuley  of  Ogdensburg  gave  the  address 
and  there  was  singing  by  a  choir  and  music  by  the  Potsdam  band. 
In  1836-7,  still  another  stone  building  was  put  up  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  demands  of  the  Academy.  These  two  buildings  were  located  upon 
the  Park,  one  upon  Main  street  and  the  other  upon  Elm  street.  They 
were  both  taken  down  in  1867  to  make  room  for  the  State  Normal 
School  building.  One  of  these  structures  was  known  as  the  North 
Academy  Building  and  the  other  as  the  South  Academy  Building  and 
between  the  two  stood  the  old  Presbyterian  Church. 

St.  Lawrence  Academy  soon  gained  a  reputation  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  It  was  one  of  the  first  schools  in  the  state  to  form  a 
class  for  the  special  training  of  such  teachers  and  as  early  as  1825 
Silas  Wright,  then  a  state  senator,  succeeded  in  getting  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $2,500  for  the  higher  education  of  teachers  at  St.  Lawrence 
Academy.  In  the  report  of  the  Regents  rendered  to  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture  in  1832  especial  attention  is  called  to  this  phase  of  the  work  at 
St.  Lawrence  Academy.  Says  the  report: 
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“St.  Lawrence  Academy  at  Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  county,  has 
sent  out  during  the  last  year  (1831)  eighty  teachers  of  common 
schools  and  that  part  of  the  study  consists  of  lectures  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  teaching.  The  superiority  which  St.  Lawrence  Academy  has 
acquired  in  this  respect  is  to  be  ascribed  altogether  to  the  new  branch 
of  instruction  introduced  into  it.” 

Again  in  1835  the  Regents  in  their  report  to  the  legislature  said : 
“In  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Lawrence  Academy  the  school  districts 
are  almost  entirely  supplied  with  teachers  educated  in  that  institu¬ 
tion,  and  so  beneficial  has  been  the  effect  of  introducing  into  the 
schools  a  better  class  of  instructors,  and  more  efficient  plans  of  in¬ 
struction,  that  the  compensation  of  teachers  is  already,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  per  annum  more  than  it  was  before 
the  Academy  had  established  a  department  for  training  them.” 

Thus  St.  Lawrence  Academy  was  a  pioneer  in  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  early  gained  a 
reputation  which  made  it  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  have  Pots¬ 
dam  selected  as  one  of  the  sites  for  a  state  normal  school  a  number 
of  years  later. 

Some  years  ago  George  H.  Sweet,  the  last  principal  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Academy,  in  speaking  of  the  institution  of  which  he  has 
been  the  head,  said :  “Taking  her  existence  as  a  whole,  St.  Lawrence 
Academy  admittedly  took  the  center  position  in  the  front  rank  of 
academies  in  this  section,  and  was  an  authority  on  educational  mat¬ 
ters.  She  called  a  class  of  students  of  mature  years  from  near  and 
far,  who  were  looking  for  the  best  and  most  representative  academy, 
the  academy  offering  the  largest  advantages,  the  best  instruction,  the 
highest  character.  Her  halcyon  days  cover  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  her  existence.  All  who  knew  her  point  with  justifiable  pride  to  the 
high  water  mark  reached  by  her  in  many,  very  many,  continuous 
years  of  her  existence.  ...  St.  Lawrence  Academy  was  not 
founded  in  abundance  and  luxury.  Her  course  was  rugged,  her  career 
had  to  be  cut  through  hard,  flinty  rock.  .  .  .  Among  the  first 

academies  to  arrange  and  adopt  courses  of  study  was  St.  Lawrence. 
The  earlier  suggestions  about  teachers’  classes  and  special  instruction 
for  teachers  are  credited  to  St.  Lawrence  Academy.” 


FIRST  CENTRAL  RURAL  SCHOOL  IN  LEWIS  COUNTY,  ORGANIZED  AT 

WEST  LEYDEN,  N.  Y. 


ALICE  HYDE  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 
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GOUVERNEUR  WESLEYAN  ACADEMY 

But  if  St.  Lawrence  Academy  easily  stood  first  among  the  early 
academies  of  St.  Lawrence  county,  Gouverneur  Wesleyan  Academy 
was  also  a  strong  institution  in  those  early  days.  In  1826  a  move¬ 
ment  was  started  for  an  academy  to  be  known  as  Gouverneur  Union 
Academy.  The  following  year  the  school  was  opened  by  a  Mr.  Ruger 
and  in  1828  it  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Gouverneur 
High  School.  The  first  trustees  were  John  Spencer,  Aaron  Rowley, 
David  Barrell,  Harvey  D.  Smith,  Josiah  Waid,  Alba  Smith,  Almond 
Z.  Madison,  Robert  Conant  and  Joel  Keyes.  In  1830  the  movement 
was  started  to  erect  a  building  suitable  for  academy  purposes  and 
$2,755  was  subscribed  for  that  purpose.  A  building,  two  stories 
high,  with  two  wings  was  completed  in  1834,  and  Joseph  Hopkins,  a 
graduate  of  Hamilton,  was  appointed  principal. 

In  1835  an  agreement  was  made  with  the  Black  River  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  take  over  the  school,  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  Gouverneur  Wesleyan  Academy.  It  was  speci¬ 
fied,  however,  that  the  school  should  be  open  to  all  students  without 
regard  to  their  religious  affiliations.  Rev.  Jesse  T.  Peck  was  appointed 
the  first  principal  under  the  new  arrangement.  The  building  burned 
in  1839  and  along  with  it  went  the  bell,  the  only  one  in  Gouverneur. 
The  trustees  of  the  academy  in  their  contract  with  the  Methodist 
Church  had  particularly  reserved  the  bell  and  it  is  a  question  which 
caused  the  most  consternation  in  the  village,  the  loss  of  the  academy 
or  the  loss  of  the  bell.  In  1841,  however,  a  new  building  was  erected, 
three  stories  high  with  the  inveterate  cupola. 

FRANKLIN  ACADEMY  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS 

As  has  been  mentioned  the  first  attempt  at  an  academy  in  all 
Northern  New  York  was  made  in  Malone,  probably  in  1806,  when  a 
two-story  frame  structure  was  erected  on  what  was  known  as 
Academy  Green,  and  which  was  known  ever  after  as  Harison 
Academy.  It  was  never  chartered  as  an  academy  and  none  of  the 
early  records  are  preserved,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  higher 
branches  were  taught  there.  The  story  is  told  that  two  of  the  early 
teachers  of  the  academy  were  discharged  for  drunkenness,  both  hav¬ 
ing  bottles  of  brandy  in  their  pockets  during  school  hours,  but 
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probably  these  teachers  in  no  way  typified  the  early  faculties.  Later 
the  Harison  Academy  was  discontinued  and  in  1831  the  movement 
started  for  a  school  of  academic  standing  for  Malone.  Seventy-three 
men  executed  mortgages  on  their  homes  to  furnish  the  means.  An 
academy  building  was  erected  in  1831  and  the  doors  were  opened 
that  same  year.  This  early  building  was  burned  and  in  1836  it  was 
replaced  by  a  three-story  stone  structure  which  long  served  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  people  of  Malone  for  an  academy. 

There  were  other  early  academies  of  prominence  of  course.  One 
quite  famous  institution  was  the  Ives  Seminary  at  Antwerp,  Jeffer¬ 
son  county.  When  the  Methodist  conference  severed  its  connection 
with  the  Gouverneur  Wesleyan  Academy,  it  erected  Ives  Seminary, 
absorbing  a  previous  institution,  known  as  the  Antwerp  Liberal 
Literary  Institute.  This  was  in  1856  and  the  following  year  a  large 
stone  structure  was  erected.  Later  a  large  boarding  hall  was  erected 
in  connection  with  the  seminary.  Originally  the  name  of  the  school 
was  the  Black  River  Conference  Seminary  but  when  in  1873  an  en¬ 
dowment  fund  was  being  raised  Willard  Ives  of  Watertown  headed 
the  list  with  a  subscription  of  $8,000  and  the  name  was  promptly 
changed  to  Ives  Seminary. 

The  Adams  Collegiate  Institute  was  chartered  in  1855,  later  called 
the  Hungerford  Collegiate  Institute  when  a  substantial  contribution 
was  received  from  General  Solon  D.  Hungerford  of  Adams.  It  was 
quite  a  well  known  institution  in  the  seventies  and  eighties. 

The  Fulton  Female  Seminary  was  incorporated  in  the  village  of 
Fulton,  Oswego  county,  in  1836,  the  Rev.  John  Eastman  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  being  largely  responsible  for  its  existence.  In 
1842  its  title  was  changed  to  Fulton  Academy  and  young  people  of 
both  sexes  were  admitted  to  its  classes.  In  1849  the  school  passed 
into  the  control  of  the  Black  River  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  and  became  known  as  the  Falley  Seminary.  A  large 
brick  building  was  erected.  Later  the  seminary  became  the  property 
of  Rev.  James  Gilmour,  who  conducted  it  until  about  1883  when  it 
was  closed. 

The  Pulaski  Academy,  located  at  Pulaski,  Oswego  county,  came 
later,  being  incorporated  by  the  legislature  in  1853.  A  brick  build¬ 
ing,  three  stories  high,  was  erected  in  1855. 
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THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

In  1843  Calvin  T.  Hulburt,  then  a  member  of  assembly  from  St. 
Lawrence  county,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  state  legislature  for  the 
establishment  of  a  state  normal  school  with  the  result  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  Albany  State  Normal  School  was  opened.  This  is  the 
institution  which  is  now  the  New  York  State  College  of  Teachers. 
So  successful  did  the  Albany  Normal  School  prove  that  in  1861  a 
second  normal  school  was  established,  this  time  at  Oswego.  Origi¬ 
nally  the  Oswego  Normal  was  known  as  the  Oswego  Training  School, 
to  which  only  graduates  of  high  schools  or  academies  were  admitted. 
Miss  M.  E.  M.  Jones,  an  English  teacher,  was  invited  to  come  to 
Oswego  to  take  charge  of  this  school,  which  she  did.  From  the  start 
it  prospered,  many  pupils  coming  from  away,  and  in  1863  the  legis¬ 
lature  made  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  for  two  years  for  its  support, 
provided  there  should  be  fifty  pupils  in  attendance  and  that  every 
senatorial  district  in  the  state  should  have  the  privilege  of  sending 
two  pupils  free  of  charge.  The  school,  however,  remained  under  the 
control  of  the  Oswego  Board  of  Education.  It  occupied  a  building 
in  East  Fourth  street. 

In  1865  such  was  the  success  of  the  school  that  the  legislature 
appropriated  $6,000  annually  on  condition  that  each  assembly  district 
could  send  one  pupil  free.  That  same  summer  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  purchased  the  old  United  States  Hotel  on  Seneca,  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh  streets,  and  considerable  money  was  spent  in  making 
this  property  fit  for  school  purposes.  Here  the  Normal  students 
attended  their  classes  and  here,  too,  they  conducted  their  practice 
school,  teaching  children  under  the  direction  of  their  instructors. 
When  the  General  Normal  School  Act  was  passed  in  1866,  providing 
for  six  new  normal  schools,  the  Oswego  Training  School  was  accepted 
by  the  state  as  one  of  their  schools.  The  first  local  board  consisted 
of  Delos  De  Wolf,  Daniel  G.  Fort,  Samuel  B.  Johnson,  David  Harmon, 
John  M.  Barrow,  Gilbert  Mollison,  Benjamin  Doolittle,  Theodore 
Irwin,  John  K.  Post,  Abner  C.  Mattoon,  Thomson  Kingsford,  Thomas 
S.  Mott  and  Robert  F.  Sage.  Dr.  Edward  A.  Sheldon  was  the  first 
principal.  Dr.  James  S.  Riggs  is  the  present  principal. 

In  1866  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Academy  at 
Potsdam  passed  a  resolution  tendering  to  the  State  Normal  School 
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Commission  the  grounds,  buildings,  library  and  apparatus  belonging 
to  that  institution  for  the  use  of  a  Normal  School  should  it  be  located 
in  Potsdam.  In  addition  to  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
Village  Corporation  together  voted  an  appropriation  of  $72,000,  if 
such  normal  school  should  be  located  in  Potsdam.  In  1867  a  contract 
was  signed  for  the  construction  of  a  building,  the  corner  stone  of 
which  was  laid  in  1868.  The  original  local  board  consisted  of  Henry 
Watkins,  Charles  0.  Tappan,  Jesse  Reynolds,  Ebenezer  Fisher,  presi¬ 
dent  of  St.  Lawrence  University,  John  I.  Gilbert,  R.  G.  Pettibone, 
Noble  S.  Elderkin,  A.  W.  Deming  and  Abraham  X.  Parker.  The  first 
principal  was  the  Rev.  Malcolm  MacVicar,  former  principal  of  the 
Brockport  Collegiate  Institute,  and  the  first  year  the  school  registered 
328  students.  The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1871  and  consisted  of 
eight  students. 

As  this  is  written  the  Potsdam  State  Normal  School  occupies  a 
large  building,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  new  construction.  The 
building  contains  seventy  rooms  and  in  the  auditorium  is  one  of  the 
largest  organs  in  Northern  New  York.  An  appropriation  has  been 
granted  by  the  state  for  the  construction  of  a  new  building  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  a  practice  school.  The  faculty  numbers  sixty.  Dr. 
Randolph  T.  Congdon  is  the  principal. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  UNIVERSITY 

Out  of  the  educational  impulse  which  came  from  the  successful 
operation  of  academies  of  high  standing  in  all  the  Northern  New 
York  counties,  came  the  first  North  Country  college,  St.  Lawrence 
University,  established  in  1856  at  Canton.  It  was  natural  that  Can¬ 
ton  should  desire  a  college.  The  people  of  that  town  had  seen  what 
St.  Lawrence  Academy  had  done  for  the  neighboring  village  of  Pots¬ 
dam.  It  had  brought  Potsdam  considerable  fame  as  an  educational 
center.  It  had  attracted  a  high  class  of  residents  to  the  village  and 
it  had  brought  students  from  far  and  near.  There  was  no  institution 
of  higher  education  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Northern  New  York. 
Hamilton  at  Clinton,  Union  at  Schenectady  and  Hobart  at  Geneva 
were  the  nearest.  Most  of  the  young  men  who  came  to  be  principals 
of  the  North  Country  academies  had  graduated  from  one  of  these 
three  institutions.  The  people  of  Canton  dreamed  of  the  day  when 
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in  their  own  village  would  be  located  a  college  to  which  they  could 
send  their  children  after  they  had  left  the  academies. 

The  Universalists  had  built  up  a  number  of  strong  churches  in 
Northern  New  York.  From  the  first  the  North  Country  had  been 
a  fertile  field  for  the  spreading  of  their  doctrines.  There  was  a 
strong  Universalist  Church  in  Watertown  over  which  for  many  years 
one  of  the  most  notable  clergymen  of  his  times,  the  Rev.  Pitt  Morse, 
had  officiated.  There  was  another  strong  Universalist  Church  at 
Canton.  So  it  was  when  agitation  among  the  New  York  state  Uni¬ 
versalists  was  revived  for  the  establishment  of  a  theological  seminary 
in  the  early  fifties,  Canton  was  at  once  interested.  By  1854  the  state 
Universalists  had  raised  $26,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
seminary  and  a  committee  on  location  was  named  to  consider  sites. 
This  was  Canton’s  chance  and  when  the  committee  on  location  met 
in  Utica  in  late  August,  1855,  it  reported  that  it  had  received  applica¬ 
tions  from  twelve  places  for  the  proposed  theological  seminary  and 
among  them  Canton. 

The  offer  made  by  Canton  was  really  quite  remarkable  consider¬ 
ing  the  smallness  of  the  village  and  its  remoteness  from  the  large 
centers  of  population.  The  people  there  agreed  not  only  to  donate 
a  site  of  twenty  acres  in  a  desirable  location  but  also  to  erect  a  build¬ 
ing  for  the  school  to  cost  not  more  than  $11,500.  It  might  appear 
at  first  glance  somewhat  strange  that  the  villagers  of  Canton  would 
be  so  generous  in  view  of  the  fact  that  what  it  was  purposed  to  estab¬ 
lish  was  not  a  college,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  theological 
seminary  for  the  training  of  young  men  to  the  ministry.  But  it 
appears  that  the  people  of  Canton  were  determined  all  the  while  that 
it  was  a  college  which  should  be  built  and  that  funds  were  solicited 
with  this  in  view,  although  this  object  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
made  known  to  the  committee  of  the  Universalist  society  having  the 
selection  of  a  site  in  hand.  So  the  offer  was  accepted. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  April  3rd  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  granting  a  charter  to  “the  St.  Lawrence  University,”  which 
provided  for  the  “establishing,  maintaining  and  conducting  a  college 
in  the  town  of  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  county,  for  the  promotion  of 
general  education,  and  to  cultivate  and  advance  literature,  science  and 
the  arts ,  and  to  maintain  a  theological  school  at  Canton  aforesaid.” 
This  must  have  been  surprising  news  to  the  Universalists,  who  were 
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interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  theological  seminary  and  had  no 
knowledge  of  anything  further  being  contemplated.  Particularly 
must  this  have  been  so  since  it  was  expressly  provided  also  that  the 
college  of  letters  and  science  of  the  new  institution  should  remain 
unsectarian  but  that  the  theological  school  should  be  maintained  as 
an  institution  for  the  training  of  persons  for  the  Universalist 
ministry. 

Even  then  it  does  not  seem  to  have  dawned  upon  some  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  project  for  a  theological  school  at  Canton  what  the 
people  of  Canton  had  in  mind.  Thus  according  to  “Sixty  Years  of  St. 
Lawrence,”  the  most  authoritative  work  on  the  history  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  University,  the  first  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Balch,  a  leading  sponsor 
of  the  theological  school,  knew  that  a  university  was  to  be  established 
was  when  he  arrived  in  Canton  for  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of 
the  college  building  in  June,  1856.  Then  he  was  surprised  to  be 
handed  a  placard  announcing  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  “The 
St.  Lawrence  University.”  It  must  have  been  a  bewildered  Mr. 
Balch  who  took  his  seat  for  the  ceremonies  on  College  Hill  in  Canton 
that  late  spring  day. 

But  if  the  Universalist  committee  was  surprised,  not  so  the  people 
of  Canton  and  vicinity.  They  turned  out  for  the  corner  stone  laying 
as  if  it  were  a  field  day.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  get  to  Canton  in 
that  day.  From  Watertown  to  Canton  hardly  more  than  construc¬ 
tion  trains  were  being  run.  The  Mr.  Balch  referred  to  above,  who 
made  the  trip  from  Ludlow,  Vermont,  found  the  nearest  he  could  get 
to  Canton  by  railroad  was  Madrid  and  he  drove  the  remaining  ten 
miles.  But  despite  this  there  was  a  gathering  of  prominent  Univer¬ 
salist  ministers  and  laymen  from  all  over  New  York  state  and  from 
portions  of  New  England.  The  farmers  of  St.  Lawrence  county 
flocked  into  the  village  by  the  hundreds.  The  basement  of  the  new 
building  was  already  up  and  a  crude  platform  had  been  erected  on 
the  first  floor  joists.  In  a  semi-circle  around  about  seats  had  been 
erected  and  here  the  audience  seated  itself  to  listen  to  the  exercises. 

It  would  have  been  a  strange  sight  to  a  present-day  audience.  The 
grave  dignitaries  seated  on  the  crude  platform  had  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  an  unattractive  pasture,  the  campus  of  the  new  school.  A 
few  scrubby  apple  trees  grew  near  the  present  Fisher  Hall.  Other¬ 
wise  there  was  nothing  but  rolling  pasture  land.  Probably  not  one 
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of  those  who  gathered  there  that  June  day  in  1856  ever  dreamed  that 
within  seventy-five  years  that  campus  would  be  a  place  of  beauty  on 
which  would  stand  building  after  building  of  marble  and  granite  and 
brick,  representing  an  investment  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Probably  no  one  even  dared  hope  that  the  college  which 
they  were  establishing  there  that  day  would  in  the  course  of  years 
send  out  into  the  world  thousands  of  educated  young  men  and 
women,  among  them  such  distinguished  graduates  as  Owen  D.  Young 
and  Irving  Bachellor.  The  exercises  took  the  usual  form.  There 
was  singing  by  a  choir,  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Day  Kellogg  Lee  of 
Ogdensburg,  after  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Balch  laid  the  corner  stone, 
taking  care  to  remind  his  listeners  that  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science  was  purely  local  in  its  origin  and  had  formed  no  part  of  the 
plan  of  the  Universalist  Educational  Society.  Then  a  couple  of 
original  odes  were  read,  neither  of  which  seem  to  have  come  down 
to  posterity,  and  there  were  two  more  lengthy  addresses,  one  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Jefferson  Sawyer  and  the  other  by  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Chapin. 

Eventually  the  college  building  was  completed,  a  bare,  brick  struc¬ 
ture  three  stories  high,  looking  not  unlike  one  of  the  academy  build¬ 
ings  which  dotted  Northern  New  York.  This  is  the  building  which, 
greatly  modified  and  improved,  stands  today  as  Richardson  Hall. 
Into  this  bare  structure,  with  little  furniture  and  no  library  or  equip¬ 
ment  of  any  kind  moved  the  first  four  students  of  the  theological 
school,  Benaiah  Loomis  Bennett,  Andrew  Jackson  Canfield,  Mahlon 
Rich  Leonard  and  James  Minton  Pullman  with  their  principal  and 
instructor,  Dr.  Ebenezer  Fisher  of  South  Dedham,  Massachusetts. 
The  next  spring  the  Rev.  John  Stebbins  Lee  came  from  Vermont  to 
take  charge  of  the  preparatory  department  of  the  University,  the 
forerunner  of  the  present  College  of  Letters  and  Science.  Soon 
Prof.  Lee  was  instructing  sixty-five  students  in  his  preparatory 
school  and  in  addition  to  this  was  teaching  Greek  in  the  theological 
school.  All  the  students  from  away  lived,  boarded  and  had  their 
classes  in  the  brick  college  building.  The  salary  of  Dr.  Fisher,  the 
first  president  of  St.  Lawrence  University,  was  $1,100  a  year. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  consisted  of  Dr.  Jacob  Harsen  of  New  York,  Preston 
King  of  Ogdensburg,  Sidney  Lawrence  and  George  C.  Sherman  of 
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Watertown,  John  L.  Russell,  Francis  Segar,  Martin  Thatcher,  Levi  B. 
Storrs,  Barzillai  Hodskin  and  Theodore  Caldwell  of  Canton,  James 
Sterling  of  Sterlingville,  F.  C.  Havemeyer,  Thomas  J.  Sawyer  and 
William  S.  Balch  of  New  York,  Thomas  Wallace  and  Josiah  Barber 
of  Auburn,  Caleb  Barstow  and  Norman  Van  Nostrand  of  Brooklyn, 
H.  W.  Barton  and  George  E.  Baker  of  Albany,  A.  C.  Moore  of  Buffalo, 
L.  C.  Browne  of  Hudson,  Peter  H.  Bitley  of  Branchport,  John  M. 
Austin  of  Auburn  and  George  W.  Montgomery  of  Rochester.  When 
the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  held  Preston  King  presided  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer  was  elected  president  of  the  board. 
Soon  the  legislature  was  petitioned  to  grant  an  endowment  of  $15,000 
and  this  was  done  on  condition  that  $25,000  more  be  laised  by  pri¬ 
vate  subscription.  One  suspects  the  hand  of  Preston  King,  a  political 
power  in  the  state,  in  this  appropriation.  The  $25,000  needed  by 
subscription  was  raised  and  thus  the  College  of  Letters  of  Science 

started  with  a  financial  foundation  of  $50,000. 

But  for  thirty  years  and  more  money  was  always  desperately 
needed.  It  became  evident  early  that  Dr.  Fisher  and  Prof.  Lee  could 
not  hope  to  do  all  the  work,  willing  though  they  were.  In  1860  two 
new  instructors  joined  the  teaching  staff.  Rev.  Massena  Goodrich 
of  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  became  professor  of  Biblical  languages 
in  the  theological  school  and  Prof.  J.  W.  Clapp,  a  graduate  of  Am¬ 
herst  and  a  civil  engineer,  became  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  science.  Then  came  the  Civil  War,  a  particularly  trying 
period  for  the  infant  institution.  Students  left,  many  of  them  enter¬ 
ing  the  army.  It  was  found  practically  impossible  to  raise  necessary 
funds.  At  one  time  the  trustees  seriously  considered  suspending  the 
college  department,  which  by  now  contained  several  students,  but 
fortunately  the  trustees  decided  against  such  drastic  action,  and 
the  college  struggled  on  through  the  dark  days  of  the  war.  The  first 
student  graduated  from  the  college  was  Hiram  Henry  Ryel  in  1864, 
but  he  was  awarded  a  degree  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1865,  the 
first  class  to  be  graduated  from  the  college.  The  other  member  of 
this  class  to  receive  a  degree  was  Delos  McCurdy.  Degrees  were 
subsequently  conferred  upon  Pardon  Clarence  Williams  and  Leffert 
Lefferts  Buck,  nunc  pro  tunc,  as  of  the  class  of  1863.  St.  Lawrence 
was  now  a  college  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  even  though  its  in¬ 
structors  and  its  students  were  few.  So  in  1866  the  preparatory 
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department  was  abolished  and  from  then  on  nothing  but  college 
courses  were  taught. 

Prof.  Goodrich  had  resigned  his  position  in  the  theological  school 
in  1862,  Dr.  Fisher  in  the  meantime  carrying  on  alone.  It  was  not 
until  1865  that  this  chair  was  filled,  the  appointee  being  Rev.  Orello 
Cone,  who  had  already  made  considerable  of  a  reputation  for  himself 
as  a  scholar.  That  same  year  Prof.  Nehemiah  White  was  called  to 
fill  the  chair  of  Prof.  Clapp,  who  had  resigned.  There  were  never 
more  than  four  instructors  in  the  two  departments  in  those  early 
years  and  usually  there  were  less.  The  professors  were  handicapped 
seriously  by  the  number  of  classes  they  were  forced  to  teach  and  yet 
from  that  little  college  in  the  sixties  went  forth  graduates  who  in  the 
course  of  time  made  a  name  for  themselves  in  varied  pursuits.  There 
was  Delos  McCurdy,  who  became  one  of  the  most  noted  lawyers  of 
his  day;  William  A.  Poste,  afterwards  deputy  attorney  general  of 
the  state;  Albert  L.  Cole,  who  later  was  a  candidate  for  governor  of 
Minnesota;  John  S.  Miller,  who  became  a  noted  corporation  lawyer; 
Albert  Duane  Shaw,  who  became  widely  known  as  member  of  con¬ 
gress  and  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  Alexander  0.  Brodie,  who 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Rough  Riders  during  the  Spanish- American 
War  and  was  for  a  time  governor  of  Arizona. 

In  1868  the  Rev.  Richmond  Fisk  was  elected  “president  of  the 
faculty  of  St.  Lawrence  University,”  Dr.  Lee  having  in  the  meantime 
taken  a  professorship  in  the  theological  school.  Mr.  Fisk  was  only 
thirty-two  years  of  age  at  the  time  and  this  was  long  before  the  time 
when  it  became  the  fashion  to  call  young  men  to  the  head  of  colleges. 
Dr.  Fisher  of  course  continued  as  president  of  the  theological  school, 
a  department  over  which  President  Fisk  had  no  authority  for  all 
his  high-sounding  title.  The  year  after  President  Fisk  was  appointed, 
ground  was  broken  for  the  second  building  on  the  campus,  the  Her¬ 
ring  Library,  but  soon  after  its  completion  Dr.  Fisk  resigned  and 
the  Rev.  Absalom  Graves  Gaines  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  For 
fifteen  years  he  continued  as  president  of  the  college  during  what  was 
perhaps  its  most  critical  period.  Three  successive  generations  of 
Gaines  have  served  St.  Lawrence  University.  Charles  Kelsey  Gaines, 
son  of  Absalom,  graduated  from  St.  Lawrence  in  1876  and  almost 
from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  professor  of  Greek  and  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  at  the  Canton  institution.  His  son,  Clarence  Hurd 
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Gaines,  is  professor  of  English.  For  sixty  years  St.  Lawrence  Uni¬ 
versity  has  never  been  without  a  Gaines  on  its  faculty. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  a  work  of  this  kind  to  give  a  detailed 
history  of  St.  Lawrence  University.  Slowly  but  surely  the  college 
grew  and  gradually  its  endowment  increased  and  more  and  more 
professors  were  added  to  its  faculty.  Under  the  administration  of 
the  late  President  Almon  Gunnison  a  state  agricultural  school  was 
established  at  Canton  as  a  part  of  St.  Lawrence  University  and  a 
law  department  was  opened  in  Brooklyn,  which  since  has  become  one 
of  the  largest  law  schools  in  the  country.  First  after  Herring 
Library,  old  Fisher  Hall  was  built  to  accommodate  the  theological 
school.  In  a  later  period  came  Cole  Reading  Room,  the  Carnegie 
Science  Hall  and  the  old  gymnasium.  Then  came  the  administration 
of  Richard  Eddy  Sykes  with  Owen  D.  Young,  the  great  international 
statesman  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  St.  Lawrence 
experienced  a  phenomenal  growth.  Gunnison  Memorial  Chapel  was 
constructed  with  the  Bachellor  chimes  in  the  tall  Gothic  spire.  Then 
followed  Dean-Eaton  Dormitory  for  Women,  the  Hepburn  Hall  of 
Chemistry  dedicated  by  Madame  Curie,  co-discoverer  of  radium,  the 
Brewer  Field  House  constructed  on  the  Weeks  Athletic  Field,  the 
Administration  Building,  the  open  air  theatre  and  finally  the  massive 
Men’s  Dormitory,  costing  upwards  of  $600,000  and  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  Owen  D.  Young,  the  late  George  F.  Baker, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Andrew  W.  Mellon  and  his  brother,  Charles 
Mellon. 

So  the  St.  Lawrence  University  of  the  fifties,  consisting  of  one 
plain,  brick  building  in  the  midst  of  a  pasture,  has  become  in  seventy- 
five  years  an  institution  of  a  dozen  or  more  beautiful  buildings  located 
on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  college  campuses  in  the  country.  Her¬ 
ring  Library  was  constructed  in  1869,  Fisher  Hall  in  1883,  Cole 
Reading  Room  in  1903,  Carnegie  Hall  in  1906,  Gunnison  Memorial 
Chapel  in  1926,  Hepburn  Hall  in  1926,  Brewer  Field  House  in  1926, 
Central  Heating  Plant  in  1926,  Abbott-Young  Memorial  Temple  in 

1926,  Dean-Eaton  Hall  in  1927,  C.  P.  Gaines  Out-door  Theatre  in 

1927,  the  President’s  House  in  1927,  the  Administration  Building  in 
1927,  the  Show  Shop  in  1927  and  the  Men’s  Dormitory  in  1931.  Dr. 
Richard  Eddy  Sykes  is  president  of  St.  Lawrence  University  in  1931. 
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Where  once  a  handful  of  students  gathered  about  the  great  wood 
stove  in  the  old  college  building  to  listen  to  lectures,  now  hundreds 
of  students  from  a  score  of  states  and  from  several  foreign  countries 
meet  for  classes  in  modern  buildings  equipped  in  the  most  approved 
style.  In  1931  there  were  136  members  of  the  faculty  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  University,  890  students  in  its  College  of  Letters  and  Science 
and  1,956  students  in  the  Brooklyn  Law  School,  a  department  of  the 
University.  From  1861  to  1930  a  total  of  2,211  students  have  been 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  and  312  from  the 
theological  school. 

Apparently  the  St.  Lawrence  county  farmers  of  the  fifties,  who 
thought  there  was  a  place  for  a  college  as  well  as  a  theological  school 
in  Northern  New  York,  were  not  mistaken. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  OF  CANTON,  N.  Y. 

by 

Van  Crampton  Whittemore 
(Director) 

The  desirability  of  locating  a  State  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Canton  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Almon  Gunnison,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  St.  Lawrence  University,  while  he  was  conferring  with 
agricultural  college  men  at  Albany.  So  much  was  he  impressed  that 
he  held  a  conference  with  Dean  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell.  He  found 
Dean  Bailey  sympathetic  and  ready  to  aid  in  every  possible  way. 
Senator  George  R.  Malby  and  Assemblyman  Edwin  Merritt  were 
soon  interested  and  actively  promoted  the  school.  The  bill  entitled 
‘‘An  act  to  establish  a  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  St.  Lawrence 
University  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor,”  was  introduced 
into  the  assembly  by  Mr.  Merritt,  the  26th  of  February,  1906,  and 
finally  signed  by  Governor  Higgins.  The  objects  and  purposes 
(including  later  amendments)  were  declared  to  be: 

1.  “The  instruction  of  pupils  attending  such  school  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  all  allied  subjects.” 

2.  “The  giving  of  instruction  by  means  of  schools,  lectures 
and  other  university  extension  methods,  for  the  promotion  of  agri¬ 
cultural  knowledge.” 
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3.  “The  conducting  of  investigations  and  experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  method  of  fertilization  of  fields, 
gardens  and  plantations,  and  the  best  modes  of  tillage  and  farm 
management  and  improvement  of  live  stock.” 

4.  “The  printing  of  leaflets  and  dissemination  of  agricultural 
knowledge  by  means  of  lectures  and  otherwise,  the  printing  and 
free  distribution  of  the  results  of  such  investigations  and  experi¬ 
ments,  and  the  publication  of  bulletins  containing  such  information 
as  may  be  deemed  desirable  and  profitable  in  promoting  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  state;  such  work  to  be  conducted  so  far  as 
practicable  in  harmony  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
University.” 

The  bill  declared  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  St.  Lawrence 
University  should  have  the  general  care,  supervision  and  control  of 
such  school  and  all  its  affairs.  The  Board  of  Trustees  functioned 
as  such  until  changed  to  a  Board  of  Visitors  in  1926. 

The  school  opened  in  September,  1907.  The  staff  consisted  of 
Kary  C.  Davis,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Agronomy;  Dr.  James  M. 
Payson,  Professor  of  Academic  Subjects;  and  Merton  L.  Fuller,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Farm  Economics.  Beginning  with  five  students,  a  total 
of  fifteen  enrolled  during  the  first  year.  Following  the  resignation 
of  Professor  Davis  in  June,  1908,  a  new  Dean  was  secured  in  the 
person  of  Herbert  E.  Cook,  a  successful  farmers’  institute  conductor 
for  many  years  and  favorably  known  to  the  leading  agriculturists 
of  the  state.  He  took  charge  of  the  work  with  characteristic  energy. 
In  June,  1909,  the  school  graduated  its  first  class,  consisting  of  nine 
young  men. 

Under  Dean  Cook’s  able  administration  practically  all  of  the 
present  buildings  were  constructed,  namely:  main  building,  Payson 
Hall,  farm  mechanics  building,  greenhouse,  poultry  house,  dairy 
barn,  garage  and  tool  shed.  The  approximate  construction  cost  of 
these  total  $225,000.  The  only  new  construction  since  Dean  Cook’s 
administration  is  the  new  poultry  house  built  in  1924  and  the  re¬ 
modeling  of  the  dairy  barn  in  1926. 

The  school  prospered  famously  from  the  start,  attaining  a  maxi¬ 
mum  registration  of  one  hundred  eighty-seven  in  1915-16.  Due  to 
war  conditions  and  the  agricultural  depression,  the  enrollment  de¬ 
clined  after  this  period  until  about  1925.  Since  then  the  enrollment 
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of  agricultural  students  has  increased.  The  school  is  particularly 
proud  of  the  fact  that  in  1930-31  90%  of  its  boys  actually  came  from 
faim  homes.  In  the  large  registration  of  early  years  were  many 
students  from  the  city. 

The  course  in  agriculture  was  begun  in  1907  as  a  two-year 
course.  In  September,  1912,  this  was  changed  so  that  only  high- 
school  students  were  allowed  to  graduate  in  two  years  and  those 
without  a  high  school  diploma  were  graduated  in  three  years.  This 
plan  continued  until  September,  1919,  when  all  students  were  put  on 
the  three-year  basis,  spending  six  winter  months  in  school  and  six 
summer  months  on  approved  farms.  The  fact  that  during  the  war, 
students  had  been  allowed  to  leave  on  May  first  each  year  influenced 
this  change  in  policy.  Furthermore,  it  was  thought  that  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Law,  requiring  six  months  of  super¬ 
vised  farm  work,  could  be  best  met  in  this  way.  This  plan  of 
teaching  continued  until  September,  1929,  when  the  course  was 
changed  to  a  regular  two-year  course  of  nine  months  each  with  the 
intervening  summer  spent  in  practical  farm  work.  This  allows  the 
student  to  graduate  one  year  sooner.  Having  separate  registration 
and  graduation  dates  for  the  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  De¬ 
partments  weakened  the  school  spirit.  Since  making  this  change, 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement  in  it.  The  introduction 
of  more  student  activities,  notably  in  athletics,  is  permitted  under 
the  present  plan.  Formerly,  basketball  was  the  only  major  sport; 
now  there  are  three,  namely:  basketball,  cross-country  and  base- 
bail.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  alumni  who  graduated  under 
the  three-year  system  were  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  the 
school’s  changing  to  the  present  two-year  course. 

An  institution  is  but  the  lengthened  shadow  of  its  outstanding 
men  and  women.  Above  all  others  in  the  hearts  of  the  student  body 
is  Dr.  James  M.  Payson  who  was  its  first  instructor  and  gave  the 
school  over  twenty-two  years  of  devoted  service.  In  his  work  as 
instructor  of  academic  subjects,  Dr.  Payson  came  into  contact  with 
all  the  students  of  both  departments,  particularly  in  his  courses  in 
public  speaking.  As  a  tribute  to  him,  the  State  School  Alumni  have 
raised  a  fund  the  income  of  which  provides  prizes  of  $75  and  $25 
in  gold  to  the  winners  of  the  Dr.  James  M.  Payson  Prize  Speaking 
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Contest  which  is  held  each  year  as  a  part  of  the  commencement 
exercises. 

In  his  influence  in  bringing  the  school  to  the  favorable  attention 
of  the  North  Country  and  securing  adequate  appropriations  for  its 
upbuilding,  Dean  Herbert  E.  Cook  stands  preeminent.  Without  his 
wide  acquaintance  among  farm  people  and  his  ability  as  an  organizer, 
the  school  would  not  have  grown  so  rapidly.  As  long  as  Dean  Cook 
remained,  the  school  had  a  splendid  yearly  enrollment.  The  decrease 
under  later  administrations  was  due  to  the  agricultural  depression 
and  other  conditions  which  were  in  no  way  controllable  by  the  school 
itself.  Following  Dean  Cook’s  retirement  in  June,  1917,  Dr.  James 
M.  Payson  acted  as  director  for  one  year.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  H.  L.  White,  who  began  his  duties  in  September,  1918.  Follow¬ 
ing  his  resignation  in  1919  to  become  head  of  the  Department  of 
Horticulture,  the  trustees  secured  Mr.  Roland  H.  Verbeck  who 
served  as  director  until  July,  1924.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
director. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Payson,  “The  school  has  never  had  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  the  support  of  the  North  Country  farmers  in  such  large 
measure  as  it  has  today.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  farm- 
reared  young  men  enrolled  and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
graduates  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  demonstrate  that 
the  school  is  meeting  the  purpose  of  its  founders  more  completely 
today  than  ever  before.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  IRON  HORSE  REACHES  THE  NORTH 


THE  OLD  NORTHERN  RAILROAD— THE  OSWEGO  &  SYRACUSE  RAILROAD,  THE 
FIRST  TO  BE  CONSTRUCTED  IN  THE  NORTH  COUNTRY — THE  ROME, 

WATERTOWN  &  OGDENSBURG — -THE  POTSDAM  &  WATERTOWN _ THE 

BLACK  RI\ER  &  UTICA — THE  SLAVERY  ISSUE  AND  THE  UNDERGROUND 
RAILROAD  THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY — HADDOCK’S  BAL¬ 
LOON  VOYAGE. 

The  lailroad  did  not  reach  Utica  until  1836,  but  four  years  be- 
foie  that  date  the  Watertown  &  Rome  Railroad  Company  had  been 
incorporated,  and  ambitious  plans  were  under  way  to  connect  the 
thriving  shire  town  of  Jefferson  county  with  the  Mohawk  Valley 
by  rail.  But  nineteen  long  years  were  to  pass  before  the  first,  little, 
wood-burning  locomotive  was  to  puff  its  way  into  Watertown,  despite 
all  the  fine  hopes  and  plans  of  the  promoters.  In  the  meantime 
Oswego,  as  befitted  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  of  the  North 
Country  villages,  was  the  first  to  be  connected  by  rail  with  the  out¬ 
side  world,  and  a  year  before  the  tracks  of  the  Rome  &  Watertown 
Railroad  reached  Watertown,  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin  counties 
had  their  first  railroad,  the  Northern,  with  stone  shops  and  a  great, 
covered  depot  at  Malone  and  fine  wharves  and  warehouses  at  Ogdens- 
burg.  But  perhaps  this  was  as  it  should  be,  because  the  first  rail¬ 
road  in  the  United  States  had  been  in  operation  scarcely  a  year 
when  at  Ogdensburg,  Malone  and  Montpelier,  Vermont,  meetings 
were  held  looking  towards  the  organization  of  a  railroad  to  run 

across  the  northern  tier  of  counties  from  Rouses  Point  to  Ogdens¬ 
burg. 

But  although  the  railroad  idea  had  early  grasped  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  “solid”  men  of  Franklin,  Clinton  and  St.  Lawrence 
counties,  it  was  not  until  1836  that  the  Lake  Champlain  and  Ogdens- 
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burg  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  and  such  men  as  S.  Gil¬ 
bert  and  S.  Stillwell  of  St.  Lawrence  county,  Benjamin  Clark  and 
Jonathan  Stearns  of  Franklin,  with  two  each  from  the  counties  of 
Essex  and  Clinton,  together  with  one  James  H.  Titus  of  New  York, 
were  empowered  to  sell  stock  for  the  undertaking.  The  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  Malone  subscribed  $21,150  the  day  the  books  were  opened 
but  despite  all  that  could  be  done,  a  total  subscription  from  Frank¬ 
lin  county  of  only  $50,200  could  be  secured.  Other  counties  did  bet¬ 
ter  and  eventually  $600,000  of  the  $800,000  needed  was  subscribed. 
But  there  it  stopped  and  after  a  while  failure  was  recognized  and 
the  subscriptions  cancelled. 

Nothing  daunted  the  advocates  of  the  railroad,  who  set  them¬ 
selves  to  gathering  statistics  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  a  bill 
through  the  legislature  appropriating  $4,000  for  a  survey.  Two 
routes  were  mapped  out,  one  from  Port  Kent  through  Saranac  Lake, 
Parishville  and  Potsdam,  and  the  other  from  Plattsburgh  through 
Chateaugay,  Malone  and  Moira.  Finally  in  1845,  sixteen  years  after 
the  first  railroad  meetings  had  been  held,  the  Northern  Railroad 
was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  the  act  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  being  largely  due  to  Assemblyman  Hiram  Horton  of  Franklin 
county.  David  C.  Judson  and  Joseph  Barnes  of  St.  Lawrence  county 
and  S.  C.  Wead  of  Franklin  county,  together  with  others  from  Essex 
and  Clinton  counties  and  from  New  York  were  authorized  to  receive 
and  distribute  stock. 

The  way  was  now  clear  for  the  building  of  the  long  awaited 
railroad.  A  survey  was  made  and  the  railroad  company  organized 
in  1846.  George  Parish,  the  millionaire  landowner  of  Ogdensburg, 
was  elected  president  and  the  directors  were  J.  Leslie  Russell  of 
Canton,  Hiram  Horton  of  Malone,  Anthony  C.  Brown  of  Ogdens¬ 
burg,  Lawrence  Myers  of  Plattsburgh,  Charles  Paine  of  Northfield, 
Vermont,  S.  F.  Belknap  of  Windsor,  Vermont,  Isaac  Spalding  of 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  and  Abbot  Lawrence,  J.  Wiley  Edmonds, 
Benjamin  Reed,  T.  P.  Chandler  and  S.  S.  Lewis  of  Boston,  directors. 
S.  S.  Walley  was  treasurer  and  James  G.  Hopkins,  secretary.  A 
contract  for  the  construction  was  let  in  1847  and  work  started  both 
at  Ogdensburg  and  at  Rouses  Point  in  1848. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  passenger  train  reached 
Chateaugay,  drawn  by  an  engine  of  that  same  name,  June  1,  1850, 
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and  the  first  train  arrived  at  Malone  September  19,  1850.  Within 
a  week  trains  were  running  from  terminus  to  terminus.  Every¬ 
where  the  coming  of  the  railroad  was  received  with  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  demonstrations.  Malone  was  beside  itself  with  joy  when 
the  first  locomotive  came  puffing  in  from  Chateaugay.  September 
^Oth,  the  first  locomotive  arrived  at  Ogdensburg  from  the  east. 
John  Scharier  was  the  engineer.  An  immense  crowd  from  all  over 
the  county  was  gathered  in  Ogdensburg  to  welcome  the  train  and 
the  new  station  was  covered  with  bunting  and  flags.  As  the  train 
pulled  into  the  depot  yard,  cannon  were  fired,  bells  pealed  and  bands 
played.  It  was  a  gala  occasion.  A  great  parade  was  formed  and 
marched  through  all  the  principal  streets  and  later  a  supper  was 
served  free  to  all  who  desired  it.  At  night  there  were  speeches  and 
a  display  of  fireworks. 

The  building  of  the  Northern  Railroad  gave  a  tremendous  impetus 
to  business  all  through  the  northern  tier  of  counties.  It  is  said  that 
in  some  instances  property  in  Ogdensburg  advanced  500  per  cent  in 
value  as  a  result  and  farm  lands  near  the  railroad  100  per  cent.  The 
railroad,  itself,  was  not  niggardly  and  spent  money  lavishly. 
Wharves,  docks  and  piers  were  built  at  Ogdensburg  and  a  fine  grain 
elevator  erected,  containing  forty-two  bins,  each  capable  of  holding 
twelve  tons  of  wheat.  Also  at  Ogdensburg  was  a  freight  and  pas¬ 
senger  station,  a  fireproof  engine  house  and  numerous  other  build¬ 
ings.  At  Lisbon,  Madrid,  Potsdam,  Stockholm,  Lawrence,  Moira, 
Bangor,  Champlain,  Hoyle’s  Landing,  Brush’s  Mills,  Chateaugay 
Rouses  Point,  Knapp’s,  Burke  and  Malone  stations  were  erected! 
Henry  Van  Rensselaer  and  George  N.  Seymour,  both  wealthy  citizens 
of  Ogdensburg,  were  early  added  to  the  directorate  of  the  Northern 
Railroad.  Later,  however,  the  railroad  came  upon  evil  days.  Its 
revenues  failed  to  justify  the  high  hopes  of  its  founders.  It  was 
reorganized  and  reorganized.  At  one  time  it  was  the  Ogdensburg 
Railroad,  at  another  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain,  then  a 
branch  of  the  Central  Vermont,  and  finally,  as  it  is  today,  a  branch 
of  the  Rutland. 


THE  OSWEGO  &  SYRACUSE  RAILROAD 

The  railroad  came  to  Syracuse  in  1839.  Trains  from  Utica  to 
Syracuse  were  run  free  the  first  week  but  after  that  the  average 
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daily  receipts  were  upwards  of  $600,  while  the  company’s  stock 
advanced  ten  per  cent  a  week  after  the  railroad  started  operation. 
This  was  enough  for  Oswego.  The  first  plan  had  been  to  make  the 
Oswego  railroad  a  spur  from  Utica  but  this  was  now  abandoned 
for  a  rail  connection  with  the  less  remote  city  of  Syracuse.  So  on 
April  29,  1839,  the  Oswego  &  Syracuse  Railroad  Company  was  in¬ 
corporated  and  by  1847  a  company  had  been  fully  organized  and 
work  started  that  same  summer.  In  October,  1848,  the  railroad 
was  completed,  two  trains  a  day  each  way  being  run  between  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  Oswego.  That  same  year  Oswego  became  a  city  and 
started  a  decade  of  progress  probably  unequalled  in  its  checkered 
history. 

The  railroad  era  in  New  York  state  followed  very  closely  in  its 
development  the  earlier  canal  era.  In  the  early  1840s  there  was  a 
line  of  connecting  railroads  all  the  way  from  Albany  to  Buffalo. 
Then  came  the  agitation  for  feeder  roads,  even  as  there  had  been 
agitation  for  feeder  canals  after  the  Erie  was  completed.  The 
Oswego  railroad  was  the  first  of  these  feeder  roads.  There  was 
talk  of  a  railroad  to  Watertown  to  open  up  the  rich  Black  River 
country  even  as  there  had  been  the  talk  which  culminated  in  the 
construction  of  the  Black  River  Canal  not  many  years  before.  The 
Northern  railroad,  as  we  have  seen,  followed  the  general  route  of 
the  proposed  Champlain-St.  Lawrence  canal  and  had  the  same  object, 
the  connection  of  Lake  Champlain  with  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 

THE  ROME  &  WATERTOWN 

The  history  of  the  Rome  &  Watertown  railroad,  which  later 
became  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg,  is  an  interesting  chap¬ 
ter  in  North  Country  history.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  writer 
to  trace  all  the  ramifications  which  finally  led  to  the  actual  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  road.  The  student  interested  in  a  detailed  discussion 
of  this  subject  is  referred  to  the  interesting  book  by  Edward  Hun- 
gerford,  “The  Story  of  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  Rail¬ 
road,”  as  entertaining  as  a  book  of  fiction  and  written  by  one  of 
the  great  railroad  authorities  of  the  country.  It  is  necessary  to 
know,  however,  that  it  was  April  17,  1832,  four  years  before  the 
locomotive  reached  Utica,  that  the  Rome  &  Watertown  Railroad  was 
incorporated,  the  incorporators  being  Henry  H.  Coffeen  of  Water- 
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town,  Edmund  Kirby  of  Brownville,  Orville  Hungerford  of  Water- 
town,  William  Smith,  Hiram  Hubbell,  Caleb  Carr,  Benjamin  H. 
Wright  and  Elisha  Hart,  all  of  Oswego  county;  and  Jesse  Arm¬ 
strong,  Alvah  Sheldon,  Artemas  Trowbridge  and  Seth  D.  Roberts, 
all  of  Oneida  county.  Later  George  C.  Sherman  of  Watertown  was 
added  as  a  commissioner. 

Three  times  the  act  incorporating  the  Rome  &  Watertown  rail¬ 
road  was  repassed,  so  that  the  charter  was  never  allowed  to  expire, 
even  though  the  years  went  on  with  the  actual  building  of  the  rail¬ 
road  seemingly  no  nearer.  William  Dewey  was  employed  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  route  and  so  impressive  was  the  report  which  he 
presented  that  Cape  Vincent,  alarmed  at  not  being  included  in  the 
route,  proceeded  at  once  to  incorporate  the  Watertown  &  Cape  Vin¬ 
cent  railroad.  The  only  result  was  to  include  Cape  Vincent  in  all 
further  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  Rome  &  Watertown  rail¬ 
road.  Finally  in  1847  a  great  mass  meeing  was  held  in  the  Univer¬ 
sal^  Church  in  Watertown  and  from  this  meeting  actual  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  railroad  came  about.  True  it  was  not  until  the  following 
April  that  the  organization  was  accomplished  with  Orville  Hunger- 
ford,  banker  and  statesman,  president,  Clarke  Rice,  secretary,  O.  V. 
Brainard,  treasurer,  and  R.  B.  Doxtater,  superintendent.  All  of 
these  men  were  from  Watertown.  The  directors  were  S.  N.  Dexter 
New  York,  William  C.  Pierrepont  of  Brooklyn  and  Pierrepont 
Manor,  John  H.  Whipple  of  New  York,  Norris  M.  Woodruff  of 
Watertown,  Samuel  Buckley  of  Watertown,  Jerre  Carrier  of  Cape 
Vincent,  Clarke  Rice  of  Watertown,  Robert  B.  Doxtater  of  New 
York,  Orville  Hungerford  of  Watertown,  William  Smith  of  Water- 
town,  Edmund  Kirby  of  Brownville  and  Theophilus  Peugnet  of  Cape 
Vincent.  Daniel  Lee  soon  succeeded  Mr.  Brainard  as  treasurer  of 
the  company  at  an  annual  salary  of  $800. 

Four  second-hand  locomotives  were  bought  and  Horace  W. 
Woodruff  of  Watertown  was  given  the  contract  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  cars.  He  built  them  in  his  shop  on  the  site  of  the  J.  B. 
Wise  &  Co.  plant  in  Watertown  and  hauled  them  to  the  tracks  with 
oxen.  This  was  the  Horace  W.  Woodruff  who  later  won  fame  as  a 
constructor  of  sleeping  cars.  By  September  10th,  1850,  construction 
of  tracks  had  proceeded  so  far  that  passenger  service  was  inaugu- 
lated  between  Rome  and  Camden  and  fares  were  fixed  at  three 
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cents  a  mile.  On  May  22nd,  1851,  the  railroad  finally  reached  Jef¬ 
ferson  county  and  that  important  event  was  duly  celebrated  at 
Pierrepont  Manor,  the  summer  home  of  William  C.  Pierrepont,  the 
landowner  and  railroad  director.  It  is  recorded  that  this  Mr.  Pierre¬ 
pont  was  accustomed  for  many  years  after  to  post  himself  on  the 
railroad  tracks  at  certain  times  in  the  day  and  watch  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  train  through  his  spy  glass. 

On  July  4th,  the  railroad  reached  Adams  and  was  the  occasion 
for  a  particularly  enthusiastic  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  And 
then  came  September  6th,  1851,  when  the  iron  horse  pokes  its  nose 
into  Watertown.  It  was  a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  that 
village,  the  culmination  of  years  of  waiting  and  planning  and  hoping. 
Several  thousand  people  had  gathered  by  the  old  railroad  station 
on  Stone  street  and  on  the  hillside  nearby  to  witness  the  event.  A 
delegation  of  firemen  were  included.  A  pole  had  been  erected  and  an 
American  flag  hoisted.  Then,  according  to  a  newspaper  account  of 
the  time,  “the  shrill,  startling,  but  welcome  voice  of  the  steam  horse 
was  heard  in  the  distance  and  its  breath  could  distinctly  be  seen 
rising  above  the  intervening  rise  of  ground.” 

When  the  cars  came  to  a  stop  there  was  a  great  shout.  The 
Utica  brass  band,  the  Rome  firemen  and  several  passengers  were 
aboard.  A  procession  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  Norris  M. 
Woodruff,  chief  of  the  Watertown  fire  department,  and  in  front  of 
the  American  House,  the  Rome  fireman,  who  had  come  by  the  train, 
were  welcomed  to  the  village  by  President  Joshua  Moore.  The  first 
train  in  the  morning  under  this  early  schedule  left  Watertown  at 
5 :30  a.  m.  and  the  second  at  1  p.  m.  The  first  train  left  Rome  for 
Watertown  at  11:15  a.  m.  and  the  second  at  4:30  p.  m. 

It  was  a  schedule  which  was  not  always  maintained,  however, 
especially  in  the  winter  time,  when  trains  were  sometimes  held  up 
for  days  by  snow  blockades.  Wrote  a  wag  in  a  Watertown  news¬ 
paper  of  1865 : 

“But  my  advice  to  folks  who  go, 

From  Watertown  to  Rome, 

Is  pay  your  debts,  and  make  your  wills, 

Or  better — stay  at  home.” 
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Watertown  was  not  content  with  this,  however,  and  a  formal 
celebration  was  staged  on  September  24th.  A  salute  of  thirteen 
guns,  one  for  each  director,  ushered  in  the  day,  and  then  a  parade 
was  held  with  Gen.  Abner  Baker  as  grand  marshal.  The  parade, 
led  by  a  band  and  a  company  of  militia,  marched  to  the  old  rail¬ 
road  station  where  a  special  train  from  Rome  was  met  with  a  salute 
of  seventy-two  guns  and  then,  augmented  by  the  new  arrivals, 
marched  about  the  village  and  back  to  the  station  where  a  dinner 
was  served.  Watertown’s  day  of  greatness  had  indeed  arrived.  A 
citizen  could  leave  Watertown  at  five  in  the  morning  and  be  in  New 
York  City  that  same  evening  at  six  o’clock  if  he  had  good  luck.  Yet 
only  five  years  before  it  had  taken  Governor  Silas  Wright  and  his 
wife  two  days  to  go  from  Utica  to  Canton  in  a  mud-wagon.  The 
trageay  of  it  all  was  that  six  months  before  the  railroad  reached 
Watertown,  the  president  of  the  road,  Orville  Hungerford,  died. 
William  C.  Pierrepont  succeeded  him. 

THE  POTSDAM  &  WATERTOWN  RAILROAD 

With  the  completion  of  the  Northern  Railroad  and  the  Rome  & 
Watertown,  some  of  St.  Lawrence  county’s  most  promising  villages 
found  themselves  without  a  railroad  connection.  Canton  and  Pots¬ 
dam  and  Gouverneur  began  to  feel  their  isolation,  among  other 
villages,  and  as  early  as  1850  a  meeting  was  held  in  Potsdam  to 
organize  the  Potsdam  Railroad  as  a  branch  of  the  Northern.  The 
connection  was  made  at  a  place  called  Potsdam  Junction  but  now 
Norwood,  and  at  this  early  date  Norwood’s  fame  as  a  railroad  junc¬ 
tion  town  began.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  Canton  and  Gouverneur. 
Neither  did  it  satisfy  such  Jefferson  county  villages  as  Antwerp, 
Philadelphia  and  Evans  Mills.  There  was  a  demand  for  a  railroad 
between  Potsdam  and  Watertown.  Such  a  railroad  would  open  up 
all  southern  St.  Lawrence  county.  It  would  be  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Rome  &  Watertown  and  the  Northern.  So  it  was  that 
a  meeting  was  held  at  Gouverneur  Jan.  9,  1852,  and  the  Potsdam  & 
Watertown  railroad  was  then  and  there  organized.  The  following 
directors  were  elected:  Edwin  Dodge  of  Gouverneur,  Zenas  Clark 
of  Potsdam,  Samuel  Patridge  of  Potsdam,  E.  Miner  of  Canton,  A.  M. 
Adsit  of  Colton,  0.  V.  Brainard  of  Watertown,  W.  E.  Sterling  of 
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Gouverneur,  Joseph  H.  Sanford  of  Potsdam,  William  W.  Goulding  of 
Potsdam,  Barzillai  Hodskin  of  Canton,  H.  B.  Keene  of  Antwerp, 
Howell  Cooper  of  Watertown  and  Hiram  Holcomb  of  Watertown. 
Edwin  Dodge  was  elected  president,  Zenas  Clark,  vice-president, 
Henry  L.  Knowles,  secretary,  and  Daniel  Lee,  treasurer.  A  petition 
was  filed  asking  that  Watertown  permit  the  railroad  to  extend  its 
line  into  the  village  by  way  of  Factory  street  and  after  some  con¬ 
troversy  the  petition  was  granted.  Then  and  there  the  fate  of 
Factory  street,  up  to  that  time  one  of  Watertown’s  leading  resi¬ 
dential  streets,  was  sealed.  Today  it  is  a  grimy  artery  of  com¬ 
merce,  only  its  ancient  stone  houses  testifying  to  its  former  grandeur. 

The  first  train  passed  the  full  length  of  the  Potsdam  &  Water- 
town  February  5th,  1857,  leaving  Watertown  at  nine  o’clock  and 
arriving  in  Ogdensburg  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  re¬ 
turned  to  Watertown  the  next  day.  In  June,  1857,  a  passenger 
schedule  was  put  in  operation.  Trains  were  operated  out  of  a 
station  in  the  rear  of  the  Woodruff  Hotel  in  Watertown,  where  the 
present  New  York  Central  station  stands,  and  passengers  from 
the  north  wishing  to  transfer  to  the  Rome  &  Watertown  Railroad, 
took  stages  at  the  Potsdam  &  Watertown  station,  to  the  old  Rome  & 
Watertown  station  on  lower  Stone  street. 

The  Potsdam  &  Watertown  was  never  successful  financially.  In 
this  way  it  differed  from  the  Rome  &  Watertown  which  was  suc¬ 
cessful  from  the  first.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  two  railroads 
merge  and  so  they  did  in  1861,  three  months  after  Fort  Sumter  had 
been  fired  upon,  and  thus  was  born  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdens¬ 
burg,  a  name  which  to  this  day  is  continued  as  a  division  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad. 

OLD  RAILROAD  DAYS 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  P.  E.  Carney  of  De  Kalb  Junction  wrote 
some  interesting  reminiscences  of  old  days  on  the  Rome,  Water- 
town  &  Ogdensburg.  “Those  were  the  days  when  all  wood-burning 
engines  were  used,”  Mr.  Carney  wrote.  “They  were  all  Taunton 
engines,  made  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  size  ten  by  twenty  cylin¬ 
der,  capacity  ten  cars  of  ten  tons  each.  All  engines  were  named 
as  well  as  numbered.  Some  that  I  remember  were  as  follows: 
No.  1,  Watertown;  No.  2,  Rome;  No.  3,  Adams;  No.  4,  Kingston; 
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No.  5,  Orville  Hungerford;  No.  6,  Kirby;  No.  7,  N.  M.  Woodruff. 
This  engine  was  used  on  the  work  train  in  summer  and  on  the  snow 
plow  in  winter  and  was  run  by  J.  B.  Cheney,  engineer,  and  A.  V. 
Huntress,  fireman ;  No.  8,  Camden ;  No.  9,  J.  L.  Grant ;  No.  10,  Cola- 
mer;  No.  11,  Jefferson;  No.  12,  Doxtater  (this  engine  was  run  be¬ 
tween  De  Kalb  Junction  and  Norwood  ten  years,  George  Schell,  en¬ 
gineer)  ;  No.  13,  0.  V.  Brainard;  No.  14,  Moses  Tyler  (number  later 
changed  to  No.  35)  ;  No.  15,  T.  H.  Camp;  No.  16,  Silas  Wright;  No. 
17,  Antwerp  (run  by  Jeff  Wells)  ;  No.  18,  W.  C.  Pierrepont;  No.  19, 
St.  Lawrence;  No.  20,  Potsdam;  No.  21,  Ogdensburg;  No.  22,  Gen¬ 
eral  Kirby;  No.  23,  Parlow;  No.  24,  J.  W.  Moak  (run  by  Sam  Purdy 
who  used  a  board  with  cleats  on  one  side  to  get  up  in  his  cab,  and 
smooth  on  the  other  side  to  slide  out)  ;  No.  26,  D.  DeWolff;  No.  27, 
Utley;  No.  28,  W.  M.  Massey;  No.  30,  Comstock  (run  by  James 
Simonds)  ;  No.  31,  S.  F.  Phelps  (run  by  Samuel  Clark)  ;  No.  32, 
W.  M.  Lord  (run  by  Homer  Phippon)  ;  No.  35,  Alexander;  No.  36, 
Charles  E.  Pill;  No.  38,  Gardner  Colby;  No.  39,  Zabruskie;  No.  40, 
Theodore  Irwin;  No.  41,  Denny;  No.  42,  White. 

“In  those  days  all  engines  had  pop-strings  until  No.  38,  Gardner 
Colby,  blew  up  just  east  of  Canton  station  in  Harrison’s  cut.  A  joke 
in  rhyme  is  told  of  No.  30,  run  by  Jim  Simonds  with  ‘Zebe’  as  fire¬ 
man  : 

“  ‘Says  Jim  to  Zebe,  “Pull  down  the  pop 
Or  with  the  slack  we’ll  surely  stop.” 

‘Says  Zebe  to  Jim,  “At  this  here  rate, 

We’ll  reach  Watertown  four  hours  late.”  ’ 

“I  have  seen  the  mail,  express  and  passengers  loaded  onto  the 
train  at  De  Kalb  Junction  and  delivered  into  Norwood,  making  the 
two  stops,  Canton  and  Potsdam,  in  thirty-five  minutes,  the  distance 
being  twenty-five  miles.  The  braking  was  all  done  by  hand.  The 
main  line  train  made  the  best  run.  Ben  Batchelder,  the  engineer 
from  Watertown  to  Ogdensburg,  made  the  eleven  stops  in  one  hour 
and  forty-eight  minutes.  .  .  . 

In  January  and  February  of  1880,  there  was  a  severe  snow¬ 
storm.  It  tied  up  the  Cape  Vincent  branch  for  twenty-eight  days. 
Three  trains  were  stalled  and  remained  there  for  the  twenty-eight 
days.  The  mail  was  drawn  from  Watertown  to  Cape  Vincent  by 
teams. 
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“Oil  for  station  use,  section  use  and  engines  was  all  supplied 
from  De  Kalb  Junction  pump  house.  The  repair  shop  for  all  tools 
and  rails  was  located  there  also.  Woodsheds  were  located  in  the 
following  places  in  the  east  end:  Norwood,  De  Kalb  Junction, 
Gouverneur,  Philadelphia  and  Watertown.  Wood  was  racked  in 
one-cord  racks  and  also  one-half  cord  racks.  Each  engine  had  a 
check  with  its  number  and  amount  of  wood  taken.  This  check  was 
given  to  the  wood-piler  and  turned  into  the  station  agent  each 
month. 

“Our  coaches  were  heated  with  wood,  a  common  box-stove  being 
used  in  the  end  of  the  coach.  They  were  lighted  with  sperm  candles, 
four  in  a  coach.  Three  snowplows  afforded  us  winter  protection. 
They  were  called  ‘Storm  King/  ‘Snow  Bird’  and  ‘Pathfinder’.” 

THE  BLACK  RIVER  &  UTICA 

In  January,  1853,  the  Black  River  &  Utica  Railroad  Company  was 
formed,  capitalized  at  $1,000,000.  For  the  purpose  of  building  a 
railroad  from  Utica  by  way  of  Boonville  to  Carthage  and  Clayton. 
Actual  work  was  commenced  in  August,  1853,  a  contract  being  signed 
with  Case,  Lund  &  Company.  Bridges  were  constructed,  costly  exca¬ 
vations  were  made  and  the  roadbed  graded.  By  1855  the  railroad 
was  finished  as  far  as  Boonville  and  there  for  a  time  it  stopped. 
The  Black  River  &  Utica  Railroad  Company  was  reorganized  and  for 
a  time  there  was  talk  of  continuing  the  construction  of  the 
road  but  the  Civil  War  came  on  and  this  resulted  in  a  further 
postponement. 

Late  in  1867  the  line  was  extended  to  Lyons  Falls  and  by  October, 
1868,  it  had  reached  Lowville.  This  village  remained  the  terminal 
until  1871  when  the  line  was  extended  on  to  Carthage.  All  towns 
along  the  right  of  way  were  bonded  heavily  to  aid  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  railroad.  Lowville  was  bonded  for  $100,000  and  Mar- 
tinsburg  for  $30,000.  Many  of  the  stockholders  were  Lewis  county 
farmers  who  took  this  stock  as  payment  for  rights  of  way  across 
their  farms. 
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By  1882  the  line  extended  from  Utica  to  Philadelphia,  a  distance 
of  eighty-seven  miles  and  leased  lines  to  Ogdensburg,  Watertown, 
Sackets  Harbor,  Clayton  and  Theresa  gave  the  company  a  total  of 
180  miles  of  track.  At  that  time  the  equipment  of  the  railroad  con¬ 
sisted  of  twenty-two  locomotives  of  the  balloon-stack  type,  ten  bag¬ 
gage  and  mail  cars,  277  freight  cars  and  three  service  cars.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  first  conductors  on  the  old  Utica 
&  Black  River  Railroad  was  Richard  Marcy,  who  later  founded  an 
extensive  coal  business  in  Watertown,  now  known  as  Marcy-Buck 
and  Winslow,  Incorporated. 

So  it  was  that  the  railroad  came  to  the  North  Country  and 
brought  with  it  a  new  era.  By  1870  most  of  the  important  villages 
were  connected  with  the  outside  world  by  rail.  The  old  wayside  tav¬ 
erns,  which  had  depended  upon  the  stage  coaches  for  their  patron¬ 
age,  disappeared.  New  hotels,  located  near  the  railroad  terminals, 
took  their  places, — the  Whitney  House  at  Norwood,  Hurley’s  at 
De  Kalb  Junction  and  the  Woodruff  at  Watertown,  to  name  only  a 
few.  The  coming  of  the  railroad  to  the  North  brought  about  a  trans- 
poitation  revolution.  Not  only  did  the  old  stage  coach  lines,  in  which 
thousands  of  dollars  were  invested  disappear  and  agitation  for  canals 
stop,  but  the  lake  passenger  business  suffered.  No  longer  were  the 
big  sidewheelers  which  plied  up  and  down  Lake  Ontario  touching  at 
Kingston,  Oswego,  Sackets  Harbor  and  Ogdensburg,  filled  with  pas¬ 
sengers.  Travelers  preferred  to  take  their  carpet  bags  and  ride  in  the 
“cars.” 

HO,  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

During  this  period  when  surveyors  were  staking  out  routes  for 
railroads  and  construction  gangs  were  laying  bright,  new  rails,  the 
people  of  Northern  New  York  had  other  interests  besides  attending 
railroad  meetings.  It  was  a  colorful  decade  in  the  life  of  the  North 
Country,  the  time  of  the  forty-niners,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the 
“Big  Blow”  in  Franklin  county,  the  day  of  the  Anti-Slavery  agita¬ 
tion,  the  period  when  the  state  fair  was  held  at  Watertown,  the  day 
of  the  Underground  Railroad  and  the  birth  of  the  Republican 
party,  but  most  important  of  all,  if  one  takes  as  a  criterion  the 
impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  that  time,  it  was 
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the  time  of  Haddock’s  famous  balloon  ascension  which  focused  the 
eyes  of  the  entire  nation  upon  Watertown. 

Ho,  for  California !  Hardy  adventurers  in  covered  wagons  mak¬ 
ing  the  long  trek  across  the  desert  or  the  heart-breaking  voyage  by 
water.  Stories  of  fabulous  wealth  and  marvelous  adventure.  Small 
wonder  that  adventurous,  young  men  from  Northern  New  York 
found  the  appeal  irresistible.  Soon  the  Northern  New  York  papers 
had  a  standing  head,  “Letters  from  California,”  and  these  letters 
make  interesting  reading  to  this  day.  As  early  as  the  fall  of  1848 
the  first  party  from  Northern  New  York  set  out  for  California. 
They  were  from  Carthage,  John  Hammond,  Charles  Hammond, 
Marcus  Bickford,  -  Buck  and  Dr.  Seth  French,  and  they  fol¬ 

lowed  the  Cape  Horn  route.  And  then  started  the  exodus.  From 
every  county  in  the  North  Country  they  went.  John  Stilwell,  D.  W. 
C.  Brown  and  George  Gilbert  of  Ogdensburg  left  early.  So  did  F. 
B.  Hitchcock  and  W.  Hopkins  of  the  same  county.  The  Jefferson 
County  Democrat  informs  us  that  “six  of  those  who  started  for 
California  from  the  town  of  Ellisburg  have  died.  Mr.  Brewster 
died  on  his  way  there.  E.  Finn,  Mr.  Barney  and  three  others, 
whose  names  we  do  not  recollect,  died  in  California.” 

Bishop  Sheldon  was  one  of  the  first  Watertown  boys  to  take  the 
long  journey  across  the  plains  to  the  gold  lands.  He  writes  back  to 
Watertown  that  the  most  he  has  dug  up  in  any  one  day  is  $20.  Dr. 
Alley,  G.  S.  Ramsey  and  Gen.  A.  N.  Corss  went  from  Watertown 
to  California,  finally  ending  up  in  the  Trinidad  region.  R.  C.  Adams 
wrote  the  Reformer,  published  at  Watertown,  that  he  was  disgusted 
with  California  and  anxious  to  get  out  if  “he  could  take  a  pile  with 
him.”  Writing  from  San  Francisco  he  says  that  scarcely  a  night 
passes  that  someone  is  not  murdered  in  the  streets.  Bishop  and 
John  Sheldon,  he  says,  were  twenty  miles  from  Sacramento  City 
and  Gen.  Corss  had  arrived  in  San  Francisco  a  few  days  before. 
William  Nellis  wrote  that  he  was  averaging  $10  a  day  digging  gold. 
He  experienced  great  dangers  with  Indians  and  buffaloes  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  plains.  One  Watertown  “forty-niner”  wrote  to  his  home¬ 
town  paper  that  wages  were  $50  to  $60  a  month  in  California  but 
that  this  was  not  as  good  as  $10  a  month  in  Watertown. 
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THE  MILITARY  BALLS 

It  was  the  day  of  the  spectacular,  military  ball,  too.  Every  vil¬ 
lage  had  its  militia  company,  its  Guards  or  its  Rifles.  They  were 
always  available  to  head  a  parade,  whether  it  be  the  funeral  of  a 
leading  citizen  or  a  celebration  of  the  coming  of  the  railroad.  The 
uniforms  must  have  been  gorgeous.  A  Watertown  boy  of  the 
forties  describes  a  military  review  in  that  village  graphically,  the 
Rifles  with  their  gay  uniforms  of  Kentucky  hunting  shirts  and  white 
pantaloons,  the  cavalrymen  in  scarlet  tunics  and  the  artillerymen 
with  blue  coats,  trimmed  with  red,  and  white  cross-belts.  At  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  these  companies  held  “grand  balls,”  always  an  im¬ 
portant  event  in  the  social  life  of  the  North  Country  villages.  Thus 
when  the  Jefferson  Guards  held  their  ball  in  the  American  Hotel  in 
Watertown,  muskets,  trumpets,  swords,  bayonets,  helmets  and 
drums  were  used  in  the  decorations,  and  mirrors  were  hung  on 
every  side  to  reflect  the  glow  of  the  great,  hanging  lamps.  One  who 
was  present  counted  seventeen  sets  of  quadrille  on  the  floor  at  the 
same  time. 

There  was  divided  opinion  as  to  dances  in  the  North  Country 
even  as  late  as  the  fifties.  Thus  we  find  a  North  Country  newspaper 
of  the  period  commenting  as  follows:  “Were  we  to  judge  by  the 
number  of  balls  and  cottilion  parties  which  have  been  given  in  this 
place  during  the  fall  and  winter  months  we  should  conclude  in  truth 
that  this  was  a  dancing  community.  Now,  we  are  not  intending  to 
object  to  this,  for  we  believe  it  is  right.  We  are  not  the  advocate  of 
the  low  dance  or  the  boisterous  frolick,  and  poor  music  with  less  of 
good  dancing  than  awkward  kicking,  but  we  can  see  no  reasonable 
objection  to  dancing  as  it  is  being  conducted  in  this  place.  Dancing 
parties  are  not  like  tea  parties,  composed  exclusively  of  the  male 
sex,  too  often  the  scenes  of  drunkenness,  revelry  and  noisy  mirth,  but 
they  are  parties  in  which  both  sexes  engage  throwing  around  each 
other  a  restraining  influence.  If  the  ladies  are  disposed  to  tattle 
among  themselves,  they  are  restrained  by  the  presence  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen.  If  the  gentlemen  are  tempted  to  drink  too  deep 
they  are  prevented  by  the  bright  eyes  of  the  ladies.” 

All  of  which  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  pretty  good  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  dances. 
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THE  “BIG  BLOW” 

Franklin  county,  called  by  an  early  gazeteer  “the  Siberia  of  New 
York,”  was  noted  for  its  winds.  There  is  a  crude  couplet  entitled  a 
“Chategee  Thaw” — 

“Thirty  below 
And  a  hell  of  a  blow,” 

which  one  still  hears  occasionally  in  that  county.  But  Franklin 
county  never  had  a  “blow”  like  the  “Big  Blow”  of  1845.  It  was 
probably  the  most  terrific  storm  that  ever  touched  Northern  New 
York.  Its  point  of  origin  was  on  the  Grass  river  in  St.  Lawrence 
county  and  it  swept  eastward,  forking  at  the  Franklin  county  line 
and  cutting  two  half-mile  swaths  through  the  woods  for  many  miles. 
It  is  recorded  that  not  a  tree  was  left  standing  in  the  path  of  the 
cyclone.  Years  later  hunters  set  fire  to  the  tangled  mass  of  fallen 
trees,  making  a  wide  road  as  bare  as  a  pasture.  Now  second-growth 
timber  covers  the  area  but  the  path  of  the  famous  storm  can  still  be 
traced. 

THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD 

The  Underground  Railroad — what  a  picture  these  words  present, 
long  trips  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  a  soft  knock  at  the  door  of  a 
darkened  farm  house,  a  few  low-spoken  words,  a  frightened  black 
hurried  to  a  loft,  another  station  reached  on  the  way  to  Canada  and 
freedom. 

When  Perley  G.  Keyes  ran  for  state  senator  on  the  Abolitionist 
ticket  in  the  district  composed  of  Jefferson  and  Lewis  counties  in 
1841  he  received  a  total  of  270  votes  of  which  205  were  polled  in 
Jefferson  county.  Three  years  later  when  the  Liberty  party  (the 
Abolitionists)  held  their  convention  at  Dexter  in  Jefferson  county, 
they  called  upon  all  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  attack  slavery  in 
their  pulpits.  The  Watertown  Jeffersonian,  the  most  powerful 
newspaper  in  the  county  at  the  time,  was  horrified  at  the  suggestion 
and  commended  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mattison  of  the  Watertown  Methodist 
Church  who  had  announced  that  he  would  never  preach  politics 
from  his  pulpit.  Mr.  Mattison  had  suggested  that  the  Abolitionists 
go  to  the  south  where  the  evil  of  slavery  existed  and  there  preach 
their  doctrines. 
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But  all  Northern  New  York  ministers  were  not  of  the  same 
mind.  The  Methodists  held  back  for  a  time  because  of  their  slave¬ 
holding  bishops  but  other  clergymen  smote  slavery  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Conservative  citizens  frowned  and  the  editor  of  one  North¬ 
ern  New  York  newspaper,  speaking  of  the  increasing  tendency  of 
the  clergy  to  preach  abolition,  wrote:  “If  our  churches  are  to  be 
transierred  to  political  theatres,  the  sooner  the  fact  is  known,  the 
better.  ...  If  our  clergymen  insist  upon  preaching  political 
doctrines  let  them  find  support  where  they  may.” 

But  gradually  there  was  a  change  in  sentiment.  In  the  fifties 
few  people  in  Northern  New  York  were  disposed  to  defend  slavery, 
although  many  were  still  reluctant  to  ally  themselves  definitely  with 
the  Abolitionists.  But  there  were  some.  Over  at  North  Elba  in 
the  Adirondacks  a  man  with  wild,  burning  eyes  had  just  settled 
his  large  family  in  a  four-roomed  farm  house,  only  two  of  the 
rooms  of  which  were  plastered.  But  the  life  of  a  farmer  was  not 
for  him  and  the  little  North  Elba  farm  saw  him  at  but  infrequent 
intervals.  One  spring  day  in  1859  he  left  never  to  return  alive. 
Every  year  thousands  of  people  visit  his  grave  on  the  North  Elba 
farm  where  on  a  great  boulder  is  cut  the  simple  epitaph,  “John 
Brown,  1859.” 

While  old  John  Brown  was  dividing  his  time  between  Bloody 
Kansas  and  his  peaceful  North  Country  farm,  laying  plans  the 
while  for  the  raid  which  was  to  cost  him  his  life,  another  man  whose 
name  within  a  few  years  was  to  be  on  everyone’s  tongue  was  living 
the  quiet,  uneventful  life  of  a  convalescent  in  the  tiny  village  of 
Henderson,  in  Jefferson  county.  Wandering  aimlessly  along  the 
lake  shore,  confining  himself  to  a  diet  largely  of  buttermilk,  Major 
Thomas  Jackson,  United  States  army,  was  regaining  his  health 
under  the  skillful  care  of  Dr.  Lowery  Barney,  of  Henderson.  In 
less  than  a  decade  this  man,  the  “Stonewall”  Jackson  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  was  to  prove  himself  one  of  the  greatest  military  geniuses 
of  his  time.  So  in  the  fifties  when  the  slavery  issue  was  coming  more 
and  more  to  the  fore,  residing  within  a  compartively  few  miles  of 
each  other  in  Northern  New  York  were  two  men  who  were  to  figure 
most  conspicuously  in  the  struggle  which  was  to  settle  that  issue 
for  all  time. 
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It  is  a  difficult  matter  today  to  gather  facts  on  the  operation  of 
the  Underground  Railroad  in  Northern  New  York.  Those  who  were 
interested  in  it  in  the  days  before  the  Civil  War  when  to  aid  in  the 
escaping  of  a  slave  was  a  criminal  act,  naturally  said  nothing  about 
their  connection.  But  it  is  known  that  there  were  many  stations  on 
that  railroad  in  the  North  Country  and  that  an  important  branch  of 
the  railroad  crossed  the  Canadian  frontier  from  Franklin  county. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  take  a  fugitive  slave  in  Watertown  in 
1851.  His  owner  traced  him  to  Rochester  and  from  there  to  Water- 
town,  where  he  was  employed.  The  former  slave  learned  of  the 
coming  of  his  master  in  time,  however,  and  fled  to  Canada.  In  the 
New  York  Reformer,  published  in  Watertown,  on  April  9,  1857, 
appeared  this  significant  item:  “A  fugitive  slave  passed  through 
our  town  the  other  day  on  the  Underground  Railroad.”  The  present 
Isle  of  Pines  in  the  Thousand  Island  between  Fishers  Landing  and 
Fine  View  was  prior  to  the  Civil  War  known  as  Nigger  Island.  It 
received  this  name  from  the  fact  that  for  several  years  an  escaped 
slave  from  Virginia  made  the  island  his  home,  and  this  same  escaped 
slave  often  furnished  aid  to  other  fugitive  slaves  with  the  result  that 
there  were  sometimes  several  negroes  on  the  island.  One  terminal 
of  the  Underground  Railroad  was  supposed  to  be  located  not  far  from 
Clayton.  A  mile  back  from  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Fishers  Landing 
there  stood  an  old  log  house.  In  this  log  house  for  some  time  resided 
another  fugitive  slave  with  his  family.  It  was  quite  a  thing  for  the 
settlers  to  visit  the  house  to  get  their  first  glimpse  of  a  negro  baby. 
When  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  passed  the  negroes  on  Nigger 
Island  and  in  the  old  log  house  near  Fishers  Landing  lost  no  time  in 
getting  to  Canada. 

Elmira  and  Syracuse  were  important  “receiving  stations”  on  the 
Underground  Railroad  in  this  state.  Especially  were  many  escaped 
slaves  transported  through  Onondaga  county  and  from  thence  to 
Northern  New  York.  Those  who  guided  the  fugitives  and  sometimes 
transported  them  were  known  as  “conductors.”  Those  who  received 
them  into  their  homes  were  called  “station  masters,”  while  those  who 
took  no  active  part  in  the  work  but  aided  by  giving  money  were 
called  “share-holders.”  The  work  of  the  organization  was  so  secret 
that  often  one  worker  did  not  know  who  the  workers  were  in  his 
immediate  vicinity.  Gerrit  Smith,  the  noted  abolitionist,  who  owned 
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extensive  property  in  Franklin  and  Oswego  counties,  was  an  im¬ 
portant  figure  in  the  Underground  Railroad  organization.  He 
founded  a  negro  colony  at  North  Elba  and  established  several  negro 
families  on  farms  in  Franklin  county.  The  late  Frederick  J.  Seaver 
in  his  Historical  Sketches  of  Franklin  County  lists  a  number  of 
blacks  who  resided  without  molestation  in  Franklin  county  in  the 
days  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  Henry  Jones,  who  was  sexton  of  St. 
Mark’s  Church  at  Malone,  was  one ;  Alexander  Hazard,  who  lived  for 
many  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Bloomingdale,  was  another ;  and  John 
Thomas  and  Jesse  Runyon  were  two  others.  Jabez  Parkhurst,  a  well 
known  Fort  Covington  lawyer,  was  a  “station  master”  on  the  Under¬ 
ground  Railroad.  He  was  president  of  the  Franklin  County  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  for  a  number  of  terms  and  was  at  one  time  a  candi¬ 
date  of  the  Liberty  party  for  member  of  assembly.  Those  who  lived 
near  Mr.  Parkhurst  recalled  years  afterwards  of  the  wagons  which 
used  to  rumble  by  their  doors  late  at  night.  Another  “station  mas¬ 
ter”  on  the  Underground  Railroad  in  Franklin  county  was  Major 
Dimick,  who  lived  on  the  Fort  Covington  road  and  who  often  con¬ 
cealed  escaped  slaves  in  his  cellar. 

Eber  M.  Pettit  in  his  authoritative  book,  “The  Underground  Rail¬ 
road,”  says  that  one  of  the  most  active  agents  of  the  road  was  a 
farmer  by  the  name  of  French,  living  in  the  town  of  New  Haven, 
Oswego  county,  and  relates  an  experience  Mr.  French  had  with  an 
escaped  slave  who  had  been  warned  in  Georgia  that  abolitionists 
always  fed  fugitive  slaves  so  that  they  could  fatten  them  and  eat 
them.  So  firmly  was  this  belief  held  by  the  negro  that  although  he 
was  starving  it  was  all  that  Mr.  French  and  his  family  could  do  to 
persuade  him  to  eat. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

It  is  not  surprising  that  with  anti-slavery  sentiment  so  strong  in 
Northern  New  York  that  the  newly  organized  Republican  party 
should  be  received  so  enthusiastically  in  all  the  northern  counties. 
By  the  early  1850s  the  slavery  issue  had  become  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  day.  Times  had  changed  since  the  day  when  Perley 
G.  Keyes  and  other  abolitionists  mustered  their  handful  of  followers 
amid  the  jeers  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  North.  Silas 
Wright  from  his  place  of  vantage  in  the  United  States  senate  had 
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seen  long  before  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
slavery.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  that  school  of  political  thought  which 
developed  eventually  into  the  Free  Soil  party  with  Silas  Wright’s  old 
leader,  Martin  Van  Buren,  as  the  candidate  for  president. 

The  passage  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
trouble  had  done  much  to  increase  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the 
North  Country.  Frequent  meetings  were  held  to  protest  against 
Douglass’  “squatter  sovereignty”  doctrine.  By  the  dawn  of  1855 
there  was  great  discontent  with  the  conduct  of  the  national  parties 
with  respect  to  the  slavery  issue  prevailing  all  over  Northern  New 
York.  The  Democratic  party  was  hopelessly  split.  The  so  called 
“hards,”  successors  of  the  “Hunkers,”  were  allied  with  the  slave¬ 
holding  interests  of  the  South.  The  “Softs,”  lineal  descendants  of  the 
“Barnburners,”  who  for  a  time  had  held  the  people,  were  following 
a  “milk  and  water”  policy  with  respect  to  the  slavery  issue.  The  so 
called  “Know  Nothing,”  or  American  party,  which  at  one  time  had 
considerable  of  a  following  in  the  North  Country,  was  founded  upon 
religious  bigotry  and  took  no  stand  on  slavery.  The  “Wooly  headed” 
and  “silver  gray”  Whigs  were  fighting  among  themselves  and  the 
party  nationally  avoided  the  slavery  issue.  The  Free  Soil  party  was 
losing  ground.  The  time  had  come  when  the  people  of  the  free  states 
demanded  a  new  party,  one  which  would  declare  without  equivoca¬ 
tion  for  “freedom,  free  territory  and  free  men.”  And  it  was  that 
very  year  that  such  a  party  was  founded. 

So  far  as  this  writer  has  been  able  to  determine  after  diligent 
search  the  first  meeting  in  all  Northern  New  York  to  form  a  “Repub¬ 
lican  party”  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  Jefferson  county,  February 
2nd,  1855.  This  name  had  been  suggested  in  the  west  as  an  appro¬ 
priate  one  for  the  proposed  new  party.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  party  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  originally  called  Republican  and 
it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson  that  the  name  Democrat 
became  generally  used.  Probably  the  name  for  the  new  party  was 
selected  in  order  to  convey  to  the  people  that  the  idea  that  the  new 
party  was  one  of  the  plain  people  similar  to  the  party  which  Jefferson 
headed. 

H.  L.  Curtiss  was  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  meeting  and  G.  W. 
Baker  was  secretary.  The  following  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
call  future  meetings:  D.  J.  Wager,  A.  W.  Danforth,  J.  F.  Lattimore, 
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J.  H.  Comstock  and  J.  C.  Allen.  And  so  these  men  were  the  pioneer 
Republicans  of  the  North  Country,  the  men  who  took  upon  themselves 
the  task  of  organizing  in  that  particular  section  the  new  party. 
Sept.  20th,  1855,  the  first  Republican  county  convention  was  held  in 
Watertown  and  the  following  delegates  were  elected  to  the  state 
convention  to  be  held  in  Syracuse  September  26th :  Daniel  Wardwell, 
Joseph  Mullen,  Gardner  Towne,  D.  J.  Wager,  John  Bradley  and 
Beriah  Allen.  A  county  committee  was  also  chosen  consisting  of 
James  J.  Bates,  John  Sheldon,  Jesse  Ayer,  Leonard  Mosher,  Joshua 
Main,  M.  H.  Merwin  and  S.  D.  Sloan.  Daniel  Wardwell  had  been  a 
prominent  Democrat  and  a  member  of  congress.  Joseph  Mullen  was 
a  well  known  Whig  leader  and  had  also  been  a  member  of  congress. 
That  very  fall  he  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  justice  of  the  court 
of  appeals.  Gardner  Towne  had  been  an  active  Democrat,  belonging 
to  the  “Hard”  wing  of  the  party.  Jesse  Ayer  had  been  a  Whig  and 
A.  W.  Danforth  had  been  a  Democrat  and  a  former  member  of 
assembly. 

In  Franklin  county,  a  young  man  named  William  A.  Wheeler,  des¬ 
tined  to  later  become  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  was  the 
leader  of  the  new  party  but  the  man  who  lent  prestige  to  the  new 
movement  in  Northern  New  York  was  Preston  King  of  Ogdensburg. 
King  had  succeeded  Silas  Wright  as  the  great  Democratic  leader  of 
Northern  New  York.  For  many  years  he  had  been  a  member  of  con¬ 
gress  and  no  man  was  known  better  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  than  he.  Slavery  had  no  more  fearless  enemy  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  than  the  man  from  Ogdensburg.  He  fought  the  fugitive 
slave  bill  and  he  fought  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Compromise.  He  had 
been  a  recognized  leader  of  the  “Soft”  Democrats  of  the  state.  His 
prompt  enlistment  in  the  ranks  of  the  new  party  probably  more  than 
anything  else  contributed  to  make  the  Republicans  from  the  first 
strong  in  Northern  New  York. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  early  Republicans  in  Northern  New  York 
were  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  all  parties.  The  so  called  “wooly- 
headed”  Whigs  went  into  the  new  party  almost  to  a  man  headed  by 
their  Northern  New  York  leader,  Joseph  Mullen.  The  “silver  gray,” 
or  conservative  Whigs  generally  stayed  by  their  own  party.  Few  of 
the  “Hard”  Democrats  bolted,  but  great  numbers  of  the  “Softs” 
followed  Preston  King  of  St.  Lawrence,  Beman  Brockway,  editor  of 
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the  New  York  Reformer,  published  at  Watertown,  and  Charles  B. 
Hoard  of  Antwerp  into  the  Republican  ranks.  The  “Know  Noth¬ 
ings,”  under  their  North  Country  leader,  Moses  Eames,  also  largely 
joined  the  new  party.  And  so  from  all  parties,  men  who  stood  for 
the  restriction  of  slave  territory  and  protested  against  the  slave  state 
control  of  the  major  parties  rallied  to  the  standard  of  the  new  Re¬ 
publican  party. 

In  1855  Preston  King  headed  the  Republican  state  ticket  for  sec¬ 
retary  of  state.  He  carried  Jefferson  county  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
2,000.  In  Franklin  county  he  received  177  votes.  But  organization 
work  went  on  and  by  the  following  year  the  Republican  party  had 
been  firmly  organized  in  all  the  northern  counties.  Fremont,  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  for  president,  carried  Jefferson  county  by  nearly 
5,000,  Lewis  county  by  nearly  2,000,  while  old  Democratic  St.  Law¬ 
rence  county,  under  the  guidance  of  Preston  King,  rolled  up  the 
tremendous  majority  of  8,000  for  Fremont  over  Buchanan.  Gardner 
Towne  of  Jefferson  and  William  A.  Wheeler  of  Franklin  went  to  the 
state  senate  as  Republicans  and  Charles  B.  Hoard  from  the  Jefferson- 
Lewis  district,  Francis  E.  Skinner  of  the  St.  Lawrence-Herkimer 
district,  and  Henry  C.  Goodwin  from  the  Oswego-Madison  district, 
all  Republicans,  were  sent  to  congress.  Oswego  county  sent  its  Re¬ 
publican  leader,  D.  C.  Littlejohn,  former  mayor  and  former  Whig, 
to  the  state  assembly  and  in  1859  he  was  elected  speaker. 

THE  STATE  FAIR 

When  the  new  Republican  party  was  sweeping  everything  before 
it  in  Northern  New  York  in  the  presidential  year  of  1856,  the  state 
fair  was  held  at  Watertown  on  grounds  through  which  Keyes  avenue 
now  runs,  south  of  Academy  street  and  east  of  Jay  street.  Rain 
ruined  the  attendance  on  the  first  two  days.  An  exhibition  of  the 
paintings  of  Jonah  Woodruff,  noted  Watertown  artist  of  the  period, 
was  a  feature  of  the  fair,  dividing  attention  with  a  recently  invented 
washing  machine  and  Fairbanks’  oscillating  steam  engine.  Three 
long  trains  brought  farmers  from  St.  Lawrence  county  on  the  third 
day.  Attendance  was  estimated  at  between  20,000  and  30,000.  The 
last  day  it  topped  30,000,  the  largest  attendance  of  any  day  of  the 
fair.  The  Rome  &  Watertown  Railroad  took  in  more  than  $11,000 
in  excursion  receipts,  and  the  Potsdam  &  Watertown  Railroad,  al- 
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though  only  completed  at  that  time  from  Watertown  to  Gouverneur, 
took  in  more  than  $5,000.  In  fact  so  profitable  was  the  fair  to  the 
railroads  that  when  the  state  fair  was  held  in  Watertown  a  second 
time  on  the  present  county  fair  grounds  in  1860,  each  railroad 
promptly  donated  $1,000  to  the  expense  fund. 

THE  OLD-TIME  CIRCUS 

This  was  the  golden  age  of  the  wagon  show.  The  circus  was 
always  sure  of  a  crowd,  even  when  it  played  two  days  in  a  village 
which  was  common  enough  in  that  day.  What  a  weird  sight  was  the 
circus  traveling  at  night.  A  man  on  horseback  always  rode  ahead 
with  a  blazing  torch.  Then  came  the  elephant,  or  elephants,  if  the 
circus  was  fortunate  enough  to  possess  them,  followed  by  a  long  line 
of  wagons,  each  with  a  driver  nodding  in  his  seat.  The  old  time 
wagon  show  was  on  the  road  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  at  the 
latest.  Just  before  reaching  a  village  the  caravan  would  come  to  a 
halt  and  the  performers  would  change  to  their  costumes.  The  clowns 
would  besmear  their  faces  and  then  the  whole  procession  would  move 
into  the  village,  band  playing,  wagons  gayly  decorated  and  clowns 
hard  at  their  antics.  This  was  the  street  parade  of  the  1840s  and 
1850s. 

Some  of  the  best  known  of  the  circuses  of  that  day,  which  were 
well  known  in  Northern  New  York,  were  Spaulding  and  Rodgers 
North  American  Circus,  with  its  immense  music  wagon,  drawn  by 
forty  horses;  Sands,  Nathan  &  Co.  American  Circus  and  Great  Ele¬ 
phant  Exhibition,  featuring  trained  elephants  and  a  steam  caliope; 
Howe  and  Company’s  Circus  and  Menagerie,  which  featured  Dan 
Rice,  the  famous  clown,  and  another  clown,  not  then  so  famous,  Dan 
Emmett,  who  later  as  a  minstrel  was  to  give  to  the  world  “Dixie,” 
the  battle  hymn  of  the  Confederacy.  Later,  in  1851,  Dan  Rice’s  own 
circus  toured  through  the  north,  featuring  not  only  the  famous  clown 
but  also  J.  P.  O’Connell,  the  tatooed  man.  This  circus  appeared  that 
season  in  Oswego,  Fulton  and  Phoenix.  Most  famous  of  all,  however, 
was  P.  T.  Barnum’s  Asiatic  Caravan,  Museum  and  Menagerie  which 
toured  the  North  Country  in  1852.  Ten  elephants  drew  the  great 
band  wagon  from  village  to  village.  Behind  the  band  wagon  on  the 
back  of  a  calf  elephant  was  Gen.  Tom  Thumb,  even  then  famous 
throughout  the  world.  The  great  tent,  made  entirely  of  American 
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flags  and  waterproof,  was  also  a  source  of  wonder.  It  was  reputed 
that  it  could  accommodate  15,000  people.  The  circus  boasted  of  110 
horses  and  ninety  men.  There  was  Nellis,  the  man  without  arms; 
Pierce,  the  noted  animal  trainer,  and  the  wax  statuary  which  had 
amazed  and  horrified  countless  thousands.  In  the  menagerie  were 
six  lions  and  a  Burmese  bull.  Admission  was  twenty-five  cents. 

Other  circuses  which  toured  the  North  Country  during  this  period 
were  the  National  Circus,  the  Victory  Arena  and  Great  Western 
Circus,  which  had  eighty  men  and  the  Boston  Brass  Band,  the  Grand 
Menagerie,  “late  from  the  New  York  Zoological  Gardens,”  which 
included  a  stuffed  girafe  in  its  collection,  P.  H.  Nichols  Grecian  Arena 
and  Classic  Circus  with  Willis’  New  York  Brass  Band,  and  the  Great 
Zoological  Exhibition,  whose  band  wagon  was  drawn  by  four 
elephants. 

The  circus  tent  in  those  days  was  what  is  known  as  a  round  top, 
with  one  center  pole  and  the  only  ring  encircling  that  pole.  It  was 
not  until  some  time  later  that  more  than  one  pole  was  used  and  not 
until  the  1870s  that  two  rings  were  introduced.  It  was  the  time  of 
the  talking,  singing  clown.  The  pantomine,  so  necessary  to  the  clown 
of  today,  was  not  needed.  There  was  no  cook  tent  or  horse  tent  in 
those  days,  but  there  was  a  tent  for  the  animals  and  one  used  as  a 
dressing  room  for  the  performers.  There  were  many  famous  circus 
men  in  those  days.  “Old  John”  Robinson  was  one.  Then  there  were 
Isaac  Quick  and  his  son,  G.  C.  Quick,  both  proprietors  of  traveling 
shows;  James  Robinson,  the  most  famous  circuit  rider  of  his  day; 
Lewis  June;  “Doc”  Spaulding,  one  time  Albany  druggist;  the  Aymars 
and  Van  Amburgh,  the  musician.  It  was  “Doc”  Spaulding  who  first 
invented  quarter  poles.  He  also  invented  the  eleven-tier  seat,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  customary  seven  and  eight-tier  seat.  He  ran  the  first 
railroad  show  in  1856. 

The  early  circus  owner  was  always  obliging.  Should  he  appear  in 
a  town  on  the  Fourth  of  July  his  band  always  took  part  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  and  sometimes  his  performers,  too.  There  is  even  a  record 
of  a  time  in  the  thirties  when  a  circus  participated  in  a  funeral  in 
Watertown,  the  elephants  leading  the  cortege  to  the  cemetery. 

haddock’s  balloon  trip 

Then  came  1859,  the  year  of  the  big  ballooning.  Wise,  Hyde, 
Gaeger  and  La  Mountain  had  just  attempted  their  trip  from  St.  Louis 
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to  New  York  in  the  great  balloon,  Atlantic,  a  trip  which,  by  the  way, 
ended  in  a  tree  top  near  Henderson,  Jefferson  county.  Nevertheless 
the  trip  they  made,  from  St.  Louis  to  Henderson,  was  by  far  the 
longest  balloon  trip  on  record  and  stirred  the  imagination  of  the  en¬ 
tire  country.  Particularly  did  it  arouse  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
Northern  New  York  in  the  subject  of  ballooning.  The  Atlantic  was 
repaired  and  La  Mountain  with  a  companion,  John  A.  Haddock,  a 
young  newspaper  editor  of  Watertown,  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
an  ascension.  The  ascension  was  duly  made  on  September  22,  1859, 
a  little  before  six  in  the  evening.  A  great  crowd  stood  on  Public 
Square,  Watertown,  waving  farewell  to  the  balloonist,  whom,  it  was 
expected,  would  be  away  ten  or  twelve  hours  at  the  longest.  The 
balloon  arose  to  a  great  height  and  drifted  rapidly  northward.  At 
half  past  eight,  the  balloon  descended  in  the  midst  of  a  great  forest. 
The  aeronauts  had  been  up  a  little  more  than  three  hours.  They 
attached  their  balloon  to  a  tree  and  went  to  sleep  in  a  heavy  rain 
storm.  The  next  morning,  they  again  ascended  in  their  balloon,  saw 
nothing  below  excepting  primeval  forest  and  decided  to  descend. 
They  had  not  a  mouthful  of  food  with  them,  no  means  of  making  a 
fire,  had  not  even  a  pocket  knife  for  a  weapon  and  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  where  they  were. 

They  did  have  a  compass,  however,  and  setting  a  course  due 
south,  started  their  trek  through  the  woods.  After  traveling  for 
some  days  they  came  upon  an  empty  barrel,  which  had  contained 
pork,  and  which  was  marked  “Montreal,”  which  showed  them  that 
they  were  in  Canada,  as  they  had  suspected.  They  spent  the  night  in 
an  abandoned  log  hut,  made  a  crude  raft  the  next  morning  and 
started  poling  down  a  creek  which  they  thought  surely  must  lead 
to  the  Ottawa  river  and  civilization.  Each  ate  a  raw  frog,  the  only 
food  they  had  had  since  leaving  Watertown.  The  following  morning 
they  took  their  raft  to  pieces  to  get  it  through  a  rapids,  tied  it  to¬ 
gether  once  more  and  again  set  sail.  In  this  way  four  days  passed. 
Their  food  had  consisted  of  a  raw  frog  apiece,  four  clams  and  a  few 
wild  berries.  It  had  rained  constantly.  They  were  soaked  to  the 
skin,  their  clothes  were  in  tatters  and  they  were  so  weak  they  could 
hardly  go  on.  But  that  day  they  came  upon  a  lumbering  party,  were 
taken  in,  fed  and  cared  for.  What  was  their  surprise  to  learn  that 
they  were  180  miles  due  north  of  Ottawa,  nearly  300  miles  from 
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Watertown.  The  aeronauts  succeeded  in  reaching  Ottawa  on  the 
twelfth  day  from  the  time  they  had  left  Watertown  and  Haddock 
telegraphed  from  there  to  Watertown  the  news  that  he  and  La  Moun¬ 
tain  were  safe. 

As  soon  as  the  citizens  of  Ottawa  discovered  that  the  bearded, 
disheveled  strangers  were  the  “lost  balloon  men,”  no  honor  was  too 
great  to  accord  them.  The  next  morning  they  left  Ottawa  for  Pres¬ 
cott,  crossed  to  Ogdensburg,  where  another  enthusiastic  reception 
awaited  them  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Watertown  by  rail.  At 
Watertown  the  whole  town  was  out  to  welcome  them.  An  old  cannon 
had  been  brought  out  and  thundered  forth  a  salute.  Haddock  was 
received  as  one  from  the  dead.  All  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  known 
as  the  man  who  had  made  the  great  balloon  voyage. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

During  the  fifties  also  was  organized  a  company  which  in  the 
course  of  time  was  to  become  one  of  the  major  business  enterprises 
of  Northern  New  York.  The  Agricultural  Insurance  Company  was 
formed  in  1853  at  Evans  Mills.  Risks  were  to  be  confined  to  farm 
residences  and  as  there  were  but  5,500  farms  in  Jefferson  county  at 
the  time  to  gather  in  $100,000  of  premium  notes  based  upon  insur¬ 
ance  applied  for,  to  meet  the  requirements  for  a  charter,  was  a  task 
of  great  magnitude.  However,  it  was  accomplished.  An  early  ad¬ 
vertisement  stressed  the  fact  that  in  most  companies  the  farmers 
were  made  to  pay  for  losses  in  the  cities  where  at  that  time  the 
danger  of  a  conflagration  was  greater.  In  January,  1855,  the  secre¬ 
tary  reported  assets,  excluding  premium  notes,  of  $5,387.09,  incurred 
losses  of  $14,  expenses  of  $688.26  and  1,324  policies  in  force.  This 
same  year  the  company  transferred  its  main  offices  from  the  ball 
room  of  the  old  Whitney  House  at  Evans  Mills.  In  1863  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  was  chartered  as  a  stock  company  and  began  to  broaden  its 
activities.  The  company  now  operates  in  every  state  in  the  Union 
and  in  Mexico  and  Canada.  It  owns  and  occupies  a  half  million 
dollar  building  in  Watertown  and  reported  assets  in  1928  of  upwards 
of  $13,000,000.  The  president  of  the  Agricultural  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  in  1931  was  Harvey  R.  Waite. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  CITIES 


OSWEGO,  THE  FIRST  NORTH  COUNTRY  CITY— WATERTOWN  AND  THE  GREAT 
FIRE  OF  1849— OGDENSBURG  AS  SEEN  BY  A  VISITOR  IN  1851— THE  VIL¬ 
LAGE  OF  MALONE  IN  THE  FIFTIES — FULTON  AND  THE  GREAT  FIRE  OF 
1851 — THE  VILLAGES  OF  PULASKI  AND  LOWVILLE — WEALTHY  NORTH¬ 
ERN  NEW  YORKERS  OF  THE  FIFTIES. 

Of  all  the  thriving  villages  of  the  North  Country  of  pre-Civil  War 
days,  Oswego,  with  its  hitching  posts  and  stone  warehouses,  its  busy 
flour  mills  and  its  great  harbor  filled  with  shipping,  was  the  first  to 
become  a  city.  It  was  in  1848  that  Oswego  proudly  announced  to  the 
world  her  city  status  and  elected  her  first  mayor.  It  was  then  a 
place  of  upwards  of  10,000  people,  whose  whole  life  centered  about 
the  busy  waterfront.  In  every  sense  of  the  word  it  was  a  lake  town, 
a  town  of  sailors  and  ship  builders,  and  like  all  ports  something  of 
a  cosmopolitan  place  with  the  Union  Jack  drooping  from  a  score  of 
masts  in  the  harbor  and  sailors  from  Kingston  and  Brockville  and 
Toronto  sipping  rum  in  the  barrooms  along  West  First  and  Water 
streets.  There  were  already  wealthy  men  in  the  Oswego  of  the 
forties  and  most  of  this  wealth  had  been  made  in  the  lake  trade  which 
in  turn  supported  Oswego’s  two  little  banks  and  most  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  whose  shops  one  could  buy  goods  from  Montreal  as  easily 
as  merchandize  from  Albany  and  Syracuse. 

Indeed  the  lake  was  the  life  blood  of  Oswego  even  though  the 
wood-burning  locomotives  which  puffed  in  from  Syracuse  twice  a  day 
over  the  newly-laid  tracks  were  beginning  to  bring  their  share  of 
business,  too.  But  it  would  be  long  before  the  railroad,  proud  as 
Oswego  was  to  be  thus  connected  with  the  world  to  the  southward 
and  eastward,  could  ever  measure  up  to  the  lake.  Three  hundred 
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sails,  the  editor  of  the  Oswego  Palladium  counted  in  the  harbor  one 
summer’s  day,  and  he  said  it  was  no  unusual  sight.  No  one  in  Oswego 
doubted  that  Oswego  would  some  day  be  a  far  larger  town  than 
Buffalo.  Had  not  its  population  tripled  in  less  than  ten  years?  Did 
it  not  have  the  largest  flouring  mill  in  the  United  States?  Was  not 
its  total  annual  volume  of  lake  trade  well  over  $20,000,000? 

Indeed  Oswego  had  reason  for  its  optimism.  In  five  years,  from 
1844  to  1849,  its  canal  tolls  had  jumped  from  $133,444  to  $280,680. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  business  in  Oswego  at  that  time,  it  must 
be  known  that  in  1849  there  was  shipped  from  Oswego  by  canal 
888,307  barrels  of  flour,  1,063,462  bushels  of  wheat  and  401,178 
bushels  of  corn.  The  building  of  the  Oswego  canal  had  brought  the 
first  wave  of  prosperity  to  Oswego;  the  completion  of  the  Welland 
canal  brought  the  second.  So  Oswego  named  its  newest  hotel  The 
Welland  and  Oswego  business  men  in  their  high  beaver  hats  and 
long-tailed  coats  decided  that  elevators  must  surely  be  built  to 
accommodate  the  flow  of  wheat. 

Already  Oswego  was  widely  known.  Travelers  were  always  com¬ 
ing  and  going,  landing  from  the  canal  packets  or  from  the  “cars”  or 
standing  about  the  pier,  carpet  bag  in  hand,  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  one  of  the  big  side-wheeler  steamers  which  would  take  them  to 
Ogdensburg  or  Kingston  or  Charlotte.  There  was  business  aplenty 
for  the  hotels  and  the  Welland,  the  big  United  States,  the  Oswego 
and  the  Frontier  were  always  crowded.  So  much  was  this  so  that 
there  was  already  a  demand  for  a  larger  hotel.  Enterprising  builders 
were  taking  advantage  of  the  boom.  A  correspondent  in  the  Oswego 
Palladium  complained  that  no  one  could  make  a  living  with  an 
ordinary  store  renting  for  from  $400  to  $500  a  year,  so  an  epidemic 
of  building  started  and  soon  the  Oswego  papers  were  boasting  of  a 
five-story,  brick  business  block  completed  and  others  in  the  process 
of  completion.  Some  of  these  buildings  erected  in  Oswego  in  the 
boom  period  of  the  forties  still  stand  along  Bridge  street. 

There  were  now  two  banks,  Luther  Wright’s  Bank,  which  in  the 
course  of  time  was  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Lake  Ontario  Bank,  and 
the  City  Bank.  Before  the  Civil  War  Oswego  was  to  have  two  more 
banks,  the  Marine  Bank  and  the  Oswego  City  Savings  Bank.  No 
town  on  the  lakes  did  a  more  extensive  flouring  business.  By  1850 
Oswego  had  a  total  of  eighteen  such  mills,  including  the  celebrated 
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Seneca  Mills  just  south  of  Oswego  on  Seneca  Hill,  which  had  a  daily 
capacity  of  1,200  barrels  of  flour  and  were  reputed  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  best  known  of  the  others  were 
the  Lake  Ontario  Mills,  the  Pearl  Mills,  the  Express  Mills,  the  Ex¬ 
change  Mills,  the  Premium  Mills,  the  Star  Mills,  the  Atlas  Mills, 
the  Ontario  Mills,  the  Eagle  Mills,  the  Washington  Mills  and 
the  Empire  Mills.  And  the  very  year  that  Oswego  was  incorporated 
as  a  city,  the  new  industry  moved  to  town,  the  firm  of  T.  Kingsford 
&  Son  which  for  two  years  past  had  been  operating  in  a  small  way 
in  Bergen,  New  Jersey,  manufacturing  starch  from  Indian  corn. 
Probably  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Kingsford  and  his  son,  Thomson,  a  prac¬ 
tical  machinist,  and  the  erection  of  their  little  plant,  caused  little 
excitement  in  Oswego,  where  all  attention  was  focused  on  the  lake 
front,  but  in  less  than  a  year  the  annual  output  of  the  Kingsford 
plant  had  jumped  to  1,327,000  pounds  and  long  before  the  Civil  War 
Oswego  starch  was  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 

The  early  Oswegoians,  possibly  because  they  were  a  lake-faring 
people,  had  given  little  attention  to  the  building  of  churches,  there 
being  always  too  many  piers  and  warehouses  to  be  constructed,  but 
long  before  Oswego  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  city  that  lack  had  been 
remedied  and  now  the  town  boasted  of  seven  churches.  At  the 
corner  of  West  Fourth  and  Bridge  streets  stood  the  brand  new  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  with  its  colonial  front  and  in  its  tower  the  self¬ 
same  bell  which  had  pealed  forth  its  summons  from  the  steeple  of 
the  old  church  destroyed  by  fire  in  1841.  And  over  the  river  stood 
St.  Paul  s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  largest  in  Oswego  and  proba¬ 
bly  the  largest  in  the  entire  North  Country,  a  great  stone  structure 
where  Oswego’s  constantly  increasing  Catholic  population  wor¬ 
shipped. 

Then  there  was  the  architectural  monstrosity  known  as  the  Taber¬ 
nacle,  erected  by  that  good  friend  of  Oswego,  Gerrit  Smith,  where 
various  sects  worshipped  at  various  times.  The  old  Episcopal  Church 
still  stood  as  did  the  old  wooden  Baptist  Church.  The  Methodists 
had  just  built  their  fine  new  church  at  the  corner  of  West  Fourth  and 
Oneida  streets.  There  was  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  soon  to 
become  the  Congregationalist  Church  and  the  little  frame  building 
which  was  then  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  which  had 
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just  been  erected  under  the  inspiration  of  its  first  pastor,  Rev.  F.  E. 
Foltier. 

Of  course  Oswego,  prosperous  and  business-like  as  it  was,  must 
have  its  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  very  year  that  Oswego  became  a 
city  the  Board  of  Trade  was  organized  with  the  venerable  Alvin 
Bronson  as  its  first  president.  The  weekly  newspapers  which  had 
satisfied  Oswego  since  1819  no  longer  sufficed,  so  already  there  was 
a  daily,  the  Oswego  Commercial  Times,  and  within  a  year  or  two 
there  were  to  be  two  more,  the  Daily  Palladium  and  the  Daily 
Journal. 

This,  then,  was  the  Oswego  of  1848,  first  city  in  all  Northern  New 
York,  a  rambling  place  of  wide,  tree-shaded  streets,  a  sailorman’s 
town  that  looked  towards  the  lake.  Fine,  new  brick  buildings  and 
weather-beaten  wooden  stores  stood  side  by  side.  There  were  a  few 
fine  stone  mansions  set  back  in  the  midst  of  spacious  and  attractive 
grounds,  but  mostly  the  unlovely,  little,  frame  houses  which  had 
sprung  up  after  the  canal  had  been  opened  predominated.  There 
was  wealth  and  progressivism  and  optimism,  but  everybody  still  got 
their  water  from  the  pump  in  the  back  yard  and  not  until  the  Civil 
War  was  well  along  was  the  first  water  works  company  organized. 
Kerosene  lamps  still  lighted  the  stores  but  within  a  few  years  the 
first  sputtering  gas  lights  were  to  appear.  Oswego,  with  jealous 
eyes  on  Buffalo,  awaited  the  future  with  confidence. 

This  was  the  town  which  in  1848,  using  the  river  and  Bridge 
street  as  lines  of  divisions,  set  up  four  wards  and  incorporated  as  a 
city.  The  first  ward  was  all  that  portion  of  the  city  lying  north  of 
the  center  of  Bridge  street  and  east  of  the  middle  of  the  Oswego 
river.  The  second  ward  was  that  portion  of  the  city  lying  north  of 
the  center  of  Bridge  street  but  west  of  the  Oswego  river.  The  third 
ward  comprised  the  remainder  of  the  West  Side,  south  of  Bridge 
street,  and  the  fourth  ward,  the  remainder  of  the  East  Side,  south 
of  Bridge  street.  The  first  city  election  was  held  in  April,  1848,  and 
that  sterling  citizen  of  Oswego,  James  Platt,  who  was  later  to  become 
state  senator  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  elected  mayor. 
Orville  J.  Harmon  was  the  first  recorder,  John  M.  Casey  the  first  city 
clerk,  Levi  Beardsley  the  first  city  attorney,  and  Isaac  L.  Merriam 
the  first  city  treasurer.  Gilbert  Mollison  and  Hunter  Crane  were 
elected  aldermen  from  the  first  ward,  George  S.  Alvord  and  John 
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Boigeol  alderman  from  the  second  ward,  Stephen  H.  Lathrop  and 
Robert  Oliver,  aldermen  from  the  third  ward,  and  Samuel  H.  Taylor 
and  William  S.  Malcolm  aldermen  from  the  fourth  ward. 

PROMINENT  RESIDENTS  OF  OLD  OSWEGO 

The  time  has  now  come  to  consider  some  of  the  men  who  led  the 
business  and  political  interests  of  Oswego  at  this  time  when  it  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  North  Country.  For  example  there  was  Wil¬ 
liam  Duer,  whose  name  one  is  constantly  seeing  in  the  old  Oswego 
papers.  Mr.  Duer  was  a  native  of  New  York  City  and  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  College.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  did  not  come  to  Oswego 
until  1835  but  almost  immediately  he  became  a  person  of  prominence 
in  the  lake  town.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old  village  board  and  for 
four  terms  a  member  of  the  assembly.  Then  for  two  terms  he  was 
a  Whig  member  of  congress,  devoting  himself  to  securing  federal  aid 
for  harbor  improvements.  Finally  he  became  United  States  minister 
to  Chili,  which  office  ended  his  active  political  career. 

For  years  Alvin  Bronson  occupied  the  foremost  place  in  the  busi- 
nes  and  public  life  of  the  village  and  city  of  Oswego.  He  came  to 
Oswego  in  1810  as  the  representative  of  Townsend,  Bronson  &  Co. 
and  immediately  started  building  a  schooner  and  erected  a  ware¬ 
house,  and  then  and  there  the  firm  embarked  upon  an  extensive  for¬ 
warding  and  mercantile  business.  He  held  the  position  of  military 
and  naval  storekeeper  during  the  War  of  1812  and  was  captured  by 
the  British  when  Oswego  was  taken.  He  served  in  the  state  senate 
and  was  largely  responsible  for  the  building  of  the  Oswego  canal. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Village  of  Oswego  and  the  first 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Oswego.  He  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  company  which  built  the  first  bridge  across  the 
Oswego  river  at  Oswego  and  one  of  the  first  presidents  of  the  Oswego 
County  Agricultural  Society.  From  1835  to  1858  he  was  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Bronson  &  Crocker,  one  of  the  most  important  com¬ 
mercial  and  forwarding  firms  on  the  lake,  they  having  at  one  time  a 
fleet  of  twelve  vessels.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  and 
without  exception  the  most  prominent  citizen  of  Oswego  during  a 
large  part  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1881  at  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
eight. 
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George  H.  McWhorter  was  another  citizen  of  importance  in  the 
infant  City  of  Oswego.  Beman  Brockway,  the  editor  of  the  Oswego 
Palladium,  described  him  as  a  refined-appearing  man  with  the  habit 
of  gazing  at  one  over  the  top  of  his  gold-rimmed  glasses.  He  had 
been  collector  of  the  port  under  President  Tyler  and  was  a  prominent 
man  in  the  Democratic  party,  often  being  mentioned  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  Silas  Wright  and  Martin  Van  Buren.  He  died  in  1862. 

Luther  Wright,  one  of  Oswego’s  first  bankers,  was  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire  and  started  life  as  a  school  teacher.  He  came  to 
Oswego  in  1832  and  first  engaged  in  milling  and  forwarding.  From 
1842  on  he  was  almost  continually  engaged  in  banking.  Luther 
Wright’s  Bank  has  been  already  referred  to.  Later  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lake  Ontario  Bank  and  the  Oswego  City  Savings  Bank. 
He  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the  Syracuse  &  Oswego  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  was  treasurer  of  the  Lake  Ontario  Shore  Railroad  Company 
and  president  of  the  Oswego  Gas  Light  Company.  His  death  occurred 
in  1885,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

Edwin  W.  Clarke  was  the  first  village  clerk  of  Oswego,  was  a 
school  teacher  in  early  life  but  later  studied  law,  giving  up  practice 
in  middle  life  to  become  identified  with  the  Northwestern  Insurance 
Company.  He  was  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  Gerrit  Smith  Library 
and  long  a  prominent  figure  in  the  business  and  public  life  of  Oswego. 

Other  well  known  Oswegoians  of  that  period  were  J.  C.  Ives,  who 
had  settled  in  Oswego  in  1827,  and  became  the  most  prominent 
builder  of  his  period.  It  was  he  who  did  the  mason  work  on  the 
Varick  canal  and  who  built  the  Kingsford  homestead,  Alvin  Bron¬ 
son’s  warehouse  and  many  other  stone  structures.  He  died  in  1861. 
Sylvester  Doolittle  had  settled  in  Oswego  in  1836.  He  had  a  ship¬ 
yard  and  built  several  vessels.  He  also  built  a  flour  mill  and  engaged 
in  the  forwarding  business.  Late  in  life  he  erected  the  Doolittle 
House  at  an  expense,  so  it  is  said,  of  more  than  $200,000.  He  died 
in  1881.  Thomas  Kingsford,  who  came  to  Oswego  in  1848,  to  estab¬ 
lish  T.  Kingsford  &  Son,  starch  makers,  was  a  native  of  England, 
who  had  come  to  America  in  1831  and  found  employment  in  a  starch 
factory.  The  growth  of  the  industry  which  he  later  established  in 
Oswego  was  almost  unprecedented,  and  in  the  course  of  time  as  many 
as  700  men  were  employed  in  the  various  Kingsford  enterprises.  He 
held  many  positions  of  trust,  was  presidential  elector  in  1864,  was  one 
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of  the  early  owners  of  Ames  Iron  Works,  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Oswego  City  Savings  Bank,  was  the  first  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  Oswego 
Water  Works  Company  and  one  of  the  first  presidents  of  the  Oswego 
Gas  Light  Company,  to  name  only  a  few  of  the  many  enterprises  in 
which  he  was  engaged. 

The  old  newspapers  give  a  colorful  picture  of  Oswego  during  this 
boom  period.  The  Palladium  of  May  12,  1851,  describes  in  glowing 
words  the  Littlefield  Block,  which  had  just  been  completed.  “This 
noble  block,”  said  the  Palladium,  “is  100  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  front, 
and  the  new  block  adjoining,  now  in  rapid  course  of  erection,  will 
form  one  solid  edifice  100  feet  square,  and  five  stories  high.  The  in¬ 
terior  style  of  the  building  is  of  the  pure  Corinthian  order.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  fresco  work  and  elegant  hard  finish  of  the  walls  reflect  the  high¬ 
est  credit  upon  the  master  workmen,  Messrs.  Hall  and  Morse.  The 
carpenter  work,  executed  by  Mr.  John  Harsha,  cannot  be  surpassed  in 
durability  and  finish  by  any  mechanic  in  the  state  .... 

The  First  street  front  is  ornamented  with  a  handsome,  iron  bal¬ 
cony,  with  large  windows  of  the  French  Gothic  style,  opening  out 
upon  it  ...  .  The  French  plate  show  windows  in  front  are  six  feet 
by  four,  and  of  the  most  superior  and  costly  description.  The  building 
contains  twenty-five  rooms,  admirably  arranged  both  for  convenience 
and  beauty.  This  stately  edifice  has  cost  about  $20,000  and  is  not 
only  an  honor  to  the  enterprising  proprietor,  but  an  ornament  to  the 
city.” 

And  again — 

“Among  the  many  new  buildings  now  in  progress,  the  dwelling 
house  of  Mr.  S.  Johnson,  on  the  corner  of  Bridge  and  Fifth  streets, 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  elegant  model, 
and  occupied  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  sightly  locations  in  the 
city.  Adjoining  it  at  the  north  is  the  stately  residence  of  Mr.  Lyon, 
one  of  our  princely  Millers,  and  a  partner  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  across 
the  street  on  the  south  side  is  the  elegant  mansion,  and  beautiful, 
spacious  grounds  of  Mr.  G.  Mollison.” 

They  used  plenty  of  adjectives  in  the  journalism  of  the  fifties. 

And  then  the  British  steamer,  “Comet,”  blew  up  in  the  harbor 
and  Oswego  forgot  all  about  her  new  buildings  and  future  greatness 
in  the  tragedy  which  had  occurred  at  her  front  door.  The  steamer 
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was  just  leaving  the  harbor  for  Kingston  on  the  afternoon  of  April 
20,  1851,  when  the  boiler  exploded  with  a  report  that  startled  the 
whole  countryside.  Everyone  in  town  rushed  to  the  waterfront  just  in 
time  to  see  what  was  left  of  the  “Comet”  disappear  under  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Six  members  of  the  crew  were  killed  and  a  number  of 
others  badly  scalded  and  burned.  The  City  Hall  was  converted  into 
a  temporary  morgue  and  flags  on  all  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  were 
at  half  mast.  It  was  one  of  the  worst  marine  disasters  that  Oswego 
ever  experienced. 


THE  WATERTOWN  OF  THE  FIFTIES 

Sixty  miles  to  the  northward,  partly  by  stage  and  partly  by  rail¬ 
road,  was  Watertown  of  which  an  Oswegoian,  who  was  visiting  there 
in  the  early  fifties,  wrote  The  Oswego  Palladium :  I  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  this  the  most  flourishing  place  in  the  Empire  State.  And 
then  he  goes  on  to  justify  this  rather  sweeping  appraisal :  “The  First 
Presbyterian  and  the  Episcopal  churches  were  both  completed  this 
spring,  and  are  surpassed  by  magnificence  of  style  and  structure  by 
few  edifices  of  the  state.  The  frame  for  a  new  Methodist  church  is  up 
already,  and  the  Universalist  society,  I  am  told,  is  contemplating  the 
speedy  re-erection  of  their  church.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  im¬ 
provements  going  on  in  Watertown.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
wealth,  and  those  who  possess  it  are  determined  to  consult  their  true 
interest  by  employing  it  in  building  up  their  village.  As  a  consequence 
all  is  life  and  animation.  The  sound  of  the  hammer  and  anvil  are 
heard  from  Monday  morn  to  Saturday  eve,  and  the  saw  and  the  jack 
plane  mingle  their  mechanical  notes  together.” 

There  was  good  reason  for  this  epidemic  of  building  in  Whtertown. 
In  1849  Watertown  had  experienced  its  most  disastrous  fire.  Prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  business  section  of  the  city  had  been  wiped  out  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  property  destroyed.  It 
was  probably  the  most  spectacular  blaze  in  the  annals  of  Northern 
New  York  and  for  a  time  threatened  the  entire  village.  Many  build¬ 
ings  closely  identified  with  the  history  of  early  Watertown,  including 
the  old  American  Hotel  on  the  site  of  the  present  Woolworth  building, 
old  Trinity  Church  on  Court  street  and  the  old  Woodruff  Block,  were 
burned  in  this  fire. 
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At  two  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  May  13th,  1849,  the  driver  of 
the  late  stage  from  Utica  who  had  just  left  two  of  his  passengers  on 
Clinton  street  and  on  his  way  to  the  stage  barn  on  Arsenal  street, 
discovered  the  fire  in  the  rear  of  the  old  American  House.  He  sounded 
the  alarm  but  before  the  villagers  could  reach  the  scene  of  the  blaze 
an  explosion  occurred  which  sent  blazing  embers,  burning  timbers 
and  cinders  high  in  the  air,  covering  the  shingle  roofs  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  House  and  the  old  Paddock  buildings  with  sparks  and  coals.  Al¬ 
most  in  an  instant  these  buildings  were  on  fire. 

The  fire  crossed  Court  street  within  a  few  minutes.  A  brisk  wind 
drove  the  flames  down  the  street  and  in  an  instant  Wooster  Sher¬ 
man’s  Bank  was  ablaze.  Many  years  after  Wooster  Sherman  de¬ 
scribed  how  he  carried  the  bank’s  assets  out  of  the  bank  in  a  wheel 
barrel,  singeing  his  beard  in  the  process.  Soon  after  the  Safford, 
Hayes  and  Peck  blocks  were  aflame.  The  old,  stone  Fairbanks  Block 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Flatiron  Building,  at  the  corner  of  Arsenal 
and  Court  streets,  soon  caught  and  the  flames  started  to  eat  their 
way  down  the  west  side  of  the  street. 

Court  street  was  arched  with  flame.  On  either  side  of  the  narrow 
street  tongues  of  fire  leaped  to  the  sky,  until  the  street  was  literally 
a  gauntlet  of  flame.  Old  Norris  M.  Woodruff,  who  later  built  the 
Woodruff  House,  was  then  chief  of  the  fire  department  and  mounted 
on  his  horse  he  galloped  up  and  down  the  lane  of  fire  which  was  Court 
street,  giving  orders  to  his  volunteer  firemen,  instructing  merchants 
to  bring  out  their  goods  and  discouraging  panic.  Even  when  his  own 
building,  the  new  Woodruff  Block,  roofed  with  tin  and  as  fireproof  as 
a  building  could  be  constructed  in  those  days,  caught,  the  sturdy  old 
fire  chief  did  not  falter. 

Every  structure  on  Court  street  to  the  old  county  clerk’s  office,  at 
the  corner  of  Jackson  street,  was  burned,  the  fire  being  stayed  at  this 
point  by  the  foresight  of  the  volunteers  who  literally  lifted  the  wooden 
roof  off  the  building  and  hurled  it  to  one  side.  The  flames  licked  the 
stone  walls  of  the  jail-like  building  and  then  stopped.  As  the  flames 
enveloped  the  high  steeple  of  old  Trinity  Church,  standing  on  the  site 
of  the  present  City  Hall,  the  clock  in  the  tower  struck  four.  A  half 
hour  later  the  great  steeple  crashed  into  the  burning  mass  of  the 
church. 
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The  fire  ate  its  way  up  Arsenal  street  burning  the  old  Columbia 
House  to  the  ground  and  every  building  on  either  side  of  the  street. 
It  burned  everything  between  Arsenal  and  Court  streets  and  com¬ 
pletely  burned  over  the  territory  now  covered  by  the  Arcade  and  Ar¬ 
cade  street.  All  down  the  Square  to  the  point  where  the  Woodruff 
House  now  stands  was  burned.  The  extent  of  the  fire  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  100  buildings  were  destroyed,  including  about 
thirty  stores,  both  newspaper  offices,  the  post  office,  three  banks,  one 
church  and  the  surrogate’s  office,  as  well  as  the  two  most  important 
hotels.  Four  drygoods  stores  remained  to  open  for  business  Monday 
morning. 

The  water  supply  of  the  village  at  the  time  of  this  fire  consisted 
of  a  cistern  sunk  in  Public  Square  and  fed  by  a  living  spring.  The 
engines  soon  drained  this  reservoir  dry.  Soon  private  wells  and  cis¬ 
terns  gave  out  until  practically  no  water  remained  with  which  to  fight 
the  fire.  The  fire  raged  until  nearly  noon  Sunday.  No  services  were 
held  in  any  of  the  churches.  Everyone,  including  the  clergy,  worked 
fighting  the  flames.  It  is  related  that  as  day  broke  Sunday  people  in 
the  Square  looking  aloft  saw  what  appeared  to  be  sparks  of  fire  speed¬ 
ing  southward  and  against  the  wind.  They  proved  to  be  great  flock  of 
wild  pigeons  attracted  by  the  fire,  their  breasts  reflecting  the  flames 
as  they  flew  over  the  village. 

Soon  after  daybreak  it  started  to  rain,  the  steam  rising  from  the 
smoking  ruins.  Public  Square  was  piled  high  with  all  manner  of  mer¬ 
chandize  hastily  taken  from  the  stores  as  the  flames  threatened. 
These  great  piles  were  covered  with  oil  cloth  when  the  rain  started 
and  guards  set  to  protect  the  goods  from  thieves. 

But  scarcely  had  the  bricks  cooled  when  Watertown  started  to 
rebuild.  Temporary  quarters  were  erected  everywhere  as  the  debris 
was  cleared  away.  Masons  and  other  workmen  were  procured  from 
Oswego  and  Rochester.  The  Paddock  building,  the  Iron  Block  and 
several  other  buildings  on  both  sides  of  Court  street  were  erected 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1849,  while  the  Arcade  and  several 
others  were  erected  the  year  following.  The  buildings  which  had 
burned  were  in  the  main  ugly,  squatty  structures  which  had  sur¬ 
vived  from  pioneer  days.  They  were  replaced  by  fine,  handsome 
structures,  many  of  which  stand  to  this  day  and  are  still  a  credit  to 
the  city.  Present  grades  in  the  business  section  were  largely  estab- 
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lished  at  this  time  and  the  appearance  of  Public  Square  was  immeas¬ 
urably  improved. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  building  the  Watertown  of  the  early  fifties 
was  an  attractive  and  prosperous  looking  place.  True  it  was  not  as 
large  as  Oswego.  Watertown  had  about  7,000  people  in  1850  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Oswego’s  12,000.  But  it  had  many  people  of  means  and 
they  spent  their  money  freely  in  the  improvement  of  the  village.  The 
new  Woodruff  House  was  the  wonder  of  the  North  Country.  Indeed 
it  was  said  at  one  time  to  be  the  largest  hotel  in  the  United  States 
west  of  New  York  City.  And  even  the  far-famed  Astor  House  in 
New  York  never  had  a  dining  room  which  in  height  and  beauty 
rivaled  the  dining-salon  of  the  Woodruff.  The  Woodruff  was  built  by 
Norris  M.  Woodruff  in  the  early  fifties.  This  was  the  Mr.  Woodruff 
who  gave  a  plot  of  land  for  a  railroad  terminal  in  the  rear  of  his 
hotel  on  condition  that  the  chief  passenger  station  of  the  railroad  be 
forever  maintained  there.  It  always  has  been. 

And  the  Watertown  papers  never  tired  of  speaking  of  The  Arcade. 
When  in  1850,  it  was  nearing  completion  the  New  York  Reformer, 
Watertown’s  leading  newspaper,  said:  “When  finished  it  will  be  a 
small  city  in  itself  of  stores,  offices  and  saloons.”  And  the  paper  con¬ 
tinued  :  The  Arcade  is  ultimately  to  be  lighted  by  gas  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  and  by  the  sun  in  the  daytime.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  $15,000.” 
Paddock’s  Arcade,  as  it  is  known  today,  has  continued  all  these  years 
to  be  one  of  Watertown’s  best  business  sites  and  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  investment  for  Loveland  Paddock  who  built  it. 

The  people  of  Watertown  were  just  beginning  to  appreciate 
their  Public  Square  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  Square 
was  filled  and  leveled.  A  village  trustee,  Mr.  Keelar,  suggested  that 
trees  be  planted  in  the  parks  in  the  center  of  the  Square  with  a 
result  that  in  a  few  years  these  parks  were  shaded  by  numerous 
trees.  Court  street  was  being  built  up  but  was  still  muddy  in  wet 
weather.  The  merchants  remedied  this  to  a  degree  by  constructing 
plank  roads  opposite  their  places  of  business. 

In  1852  the  first  gas  station  was  built  in  Watertown  on  the  site 
of  the  F.  A.  Empsall  company’s  storehouse.  That  same  year  the  Wa¬ 
tertown  Gas  Light  Company  was  incorporated,  the  incorporators  be¬ 
ing  J.  O.  Morse,  Fred  T.  Story,  Albert  M.  Hutley,  George  A.  Bag- 
ley  and  Oliver  A.  Morse.  The  charge  for  gas  then  was  $7  per  1,000 
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cubic  feet  and  it  was  not  until  1868  that  the  rate  was  reduced  to  $5. 
Gas  lights  were  mainly  confined  to  Public  Square  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  and  a  few  miles  of  mains  were  sufficient  to  furnish  all  the 
customers.  The  light  was  poor  and  flickering  and  sometimes  disap¬ 
peared  altogether,  much  to  the  dismay  of  the  merchants,  and  there 
was  much  complaining.  However,  the  gas  lights  were  a  great  im¬ 
provement  over  the  big  kerosene  lights  which  had  previously  illu¬ 
minated  the  stores  and  soon  gas  came  into  general  use  in  the  village. 
On  Dec.  15th,  1856,  the  gas  works  burned  down  and  James  Sullivan, 
night  watchman,  was  burned  to  death.  Now  there  was  no  gas  and 
the  streets  were  dark  as  pitch  at  night.  Merchants  brought  out  again 
their  old  kerosene  lights  and  complained  even  more  than  they  had 
over  the  faulty  gas.  For  several  weeks  the  village  was  without  lights 
save  for  kerosene  and  candles. 

The  first  message  over  a  telegraph  line  came  to  Watertown  No¬ 
vember  27th,  1850.  Strangely  enough,  it  was  the  New  York  produce 
market  and  the  dispatch  came  to  the  New  York  Reformer  which 
proudly  published  it  the  next  day.  Representatives  of  the  Morse  and 
O’Reilly  telegraph  companies  came  to  Watertown  early  in  1850  and 
took  up  the  matter  of  a  telegraph  office  with  Watertown  business 
men.  A  committee  was  appointed  of  which  J.  Mullen  was  chairman 
to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  rival  companies.  A  decision  was 
finally  made  in  favor  of  the  O’Reilly  company  which  promised  to  have 
a  line  constructed  to  Watertown  in  forty  days  and  to  Ogdensburg  be¬ 
fore  winter.  The  first  telegraph  office  was  located  at  No.  2  Paddock 
Arcade. 

If  Watertown  was  justly  proud  of  its  great  Woodruff  Hotel  and 
the  splendid,  new  Paddock  Arcade,  it  was  Washington  Hall  which 
was  always  pointed  out  first  to  the  visitor.  Washington  Hall,  con¬ 
structed  at  this  time,  was  located  on  the  site  of  the  present  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Building  where  Perkins  Hotel,  which  burned  in  1852,  had  stood 
for  so  many  years.  It  was  to  Washington  Hall  that  the  resident  of 
Watertown  of  the  decade  before  the  Civil  War  flocked  nightly  for 
his  entertainment.  Sometimes  it  was  Sliter  and  Wood’s  Ethiopian 
Minstrels  and  at  other  times  Signor  Jerome  Blitz,  the  magician.  The 
Bohemian  Glass  Blowers  were  periodical  visitors.  They  blew  beauti¬ 
ful  ships  to  be  presented  to  those  in  the  audience  who  gave  correct 
answers  to  conundrums  propounded  by  the  chief  glass  blower.  The 
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plays  which  had  formerly  been  produced  in  Appolo  Hall  now  came  to 
Washington  Hall.  There  was  Ada  Gray’s  Camile  and  Shakespeare 
productions  galore.  There  was  McKean  Buchanan  who  used  to  spout 
Skakespeare  nightly.  The  story  is  related  of  how  Buchanan  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice”  to  dart  down  into  the 
audience,  grab  a  small  boy  by  the  coat  collar  and  chuck  him  out  of  the 
door,  making  the  announcement  when  he  got  back  on  the  stage  that 
“the  next  boy  who  cracks  a  peanut  will  get  the  same  medicine.” 

But  Watertown  had  its  more  serious  entertainments  as  well.  This 
was  the  golden  day  of  the  lecturer  and  Watertown  heard  the  best  of 
them.  Among  them  were  Dr.  E.  P.  Chapin,  the  naturalist,  Thomas 
P.  Meagher,  the  Irish  patriot  who  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Irish  rebellion  of  1847,  Dr.  L.  P.  Hitchcock,  Rev.  T.  Starr  King,  Sena¬ 
tor  Thomas  Hart  Benton  of  Missouri,  Wendell  Phillips,  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony  and  Frederick  Douglas,  the  noted  negro  orator.  Douglas  lec¬ 
tured  in  Watertown  on  November  6th,  1857,  his  subject  being  “The 
Equality  of  the  Races.”  A  Mr.  Dorsey,  who  was  then  manager  of  the 
Woodruff  House,  apparently  did  not  take  this  talk  of  equality  seriously 
for  he  refused  to  give  Mr.  Douglas  accomodations  at  his  hotel.  Several 
Watertown  friends  of  Douglas  appealed  to  the  hotel  manager  to  yield 
and  finally  Dorsey  agreed  to  give  Douglas  quarters  in  the  hotel  on 
condition  that  he  would  not  present  himself  at  the  public  table,  would 
receive  his  meals  in  his  room  and  would  not  cause  his  name  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  register  of  the  house.  The  negro  refused  to  do  this 
and  took  up  his  residence,  while  in  Watertown,  at  the  home  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen.  Writing  of  this  incident  afterwards,  Douglas  said:  “I 
asked  him  (Dorsey)  how  far  he  differed  from  me  in  color.  He  frankly 
admitted,  not  much,  adding  that  he  was  a  very  dark  man,  a  fact 
which  I  am  not  disposed  to  dispute.” 

When  Mr.  A.  F.  Edwards,  a  railroad  official,  visited  Watertown  in 
1852  he  referred  to  it  as  “the  most  modern,  city-like  built,  inland 
town  in  the  Union.”  Truly  Watertown  had  all  the  earmarks  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  city  long  before  it  assumed  city  status.  There  were  nine  churches. 
The  old,  stone  First  Presbyterian  church  on  Washington  street  had 
just  been  replaced  by  a  fine,  new  edifice  which  was  dedicated  in 
1851.  On  Factory  street  was  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  which 
moved  to  Stone  street  in  1864  and  became  the  Stone  Street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  The  First  Methodist  Church  was  still  located  in  the 
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little,  stone  structure  at  the  corner  of  Arsenal  and  Massey  streets  and 
not  until  1859  was  it  replaced  by  a  new  and  larger  building.  The 
Second  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  now  Asbury,  was  located  on 
State  street,  near  Mechanic.  Old  Trinity  Church  had  been  burnt  in 
the  fire  of  1849  but  a  new  and  much  finer  structure  had  been  erected 
on  Court  street  to  replace  it.  The  present  Trinity  Church  on  Trinity 
Place  was  not  built  until  1887.  The  Baptist  Church  was  located 
then  as  now  on  Public  Square.  The  old  church  had  been  destroyed  in 
the  fire  of  1849  and  had  been  replaced  by  a  fine,  brick  structure 
which  continued  in  use  until  1891.  The  Universalist  Church  was 
also  located  on  Public  Square  on  the  present  site  of  the  Light  and 
Power  Building.  This,  too,  was  a  new  structure,  the  old  building 
having  been  burnt  in  the  fire  and  its  two,  great  towers  gave  it  an 
imposing  appearance.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  maintained  a  small 
chapel  on  the  east  side  of  Academy  street  near  Clay,  the  Rev.  Fay¬ 
ette  Sheppard  being  the  pastor  in  1855  at  the  time  one  of  the  first 
directories  of  Watertown  was  published.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
was  located  on  Factory  street,  occupying  the  old  edifice  of  the  Bap¬ 
tists.  This  was  the  church  which  was  later  to  become  St.  Patrick’s. 
The  formation  of  the  church  dates  back  to  1830  when  Father  O’Reilly 
said  mass  in  a  private  house.  The  Baptist  church  was  purchased  in 
1838  and  was  occupied  by  the  Catholics  until  1855.  At  that  time  beau¬ 
tiful  St.  Patrick’s  Church  was  built.  Father  P.  McNulty  was  pastor 
of  the  church  at  the  time  the  new  church  was  erected. 

The  Watertown  of  the  fifties  had  eight  flouring  mills,  as  they 
were  then  called.  They  were  the  Union  Mills,  Farwell,  Salisbury  & 
Hanchette,  proprietors,  with  a  capacity  of  600  bushels  a  day,  the  Cata¬ 
ract  Mills,  S.  D.  Mack  &  Brother,  proprietors,  with  a  capacity  of  sev¬ 
enty  barrels  of  flour  a  day,  the  Globe  Mills,  P.  S.  Howk  &  Son,  pro¬ 
prietors,  with  a  capacity  of  1,400  bushels  a  day,  Lashar’s  Grist  Mill, 
William  A.  Loomis,  proprietor,  grinding  900  bushels  a  day,  the  Phe- 
nix  Mill,  Fisher  &  Pease,  proprietors,  grinding  300  bushels  a  day, 
the  Eagle  Mills,  Lepper  &  Pattridge,  proprietors,  with  a  capacity  of 
100  barrels  of  flour  a  day,  and  the  Pearl  Barley  Mill,  V.  P.  Kimball, 
proprietor,  a  small  mill. 

Watertown’s  largest  industry  of  the  period  was  the  Portable 
Steam  Engine  Manufactory,  the  proprietors  in  1855  being  Charles 
Brooks  Hoard  and  his  two  sons.  At  that  time  the  concern,  which  had 
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started  operations  in  1849  with  four  employes,  employed  between 
eighty  and  100  men  and  shipped  engines  to  every  state  in  the  union 
and  to  Canada.  The  plant  was  located  at  the  corner  of  Moulton  and 
the  present  Mill,  then  North,  streets.  So  great  was  the  demand  for 
the  Hoard  engines  that  it  is  said  the  company  was  never  able  to 
catch  up  with  their  orders  until  1861.  In  1854  Mr.  Hoard  purchased 
the  interest  of  his  partner,  Gilbert  Bradford,  for  $26,000  and  there¬ 
after  operated  the  concern  with  his  sons.  This  shop  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  building  of  strictly  portable  engines.  Mr.  Hoard  and  his  family 
made  a  fortune  and  Mr.  Hoard  was  sent  to  congress  as  a  Republican. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  concern  turned  its  attention  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Springfield  rifles  under  a  government  contract.  The  con¬ 
tract  nearly  ruined  Hoard  and  he  sold  out  his  business  at  a  great  loss, 
but  the  company  continued  to  be  one  of  Watertown’s  major  industries 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Another  important  Watertown  industry  of  this  period  was  Gould- 
ing,  Bagley  &  Sewall  s,  which  was  then  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  lathes,  planers  and  machinist  tools,  and  employed  about  fifty  men. 
This  industry  is  still  a  major  one  in  Watertown.  William  Smith’s  ma¬ 
chine  shop  and  foundry,  which  had  been  established  in  1825,  was 
still  in  operation  in  the  fifties,  at  the  foot  of  Beebee’s  Island.  There 
was  also  Lord,  Delong  &  Lewis’  Plow  Manufactory,  doing  the  most 
extensive  business  of  its  kind  in  Northern  New  York,  the  Black 
River  Woolen  Mills  on  Huntington  street,  and  the  Watertown  Manu¬ 
facturing  company,  which  produced  ready-made  clothing,  especially 
for  the  western  market.  About  400  hands  were  employed  in  this  mill 
in  1855. 

Unfortunately  Watertown  lost  many  of  its  leading  citizens  in  the 
fifties,  men  who  had  contributed  much  to  the  growth  of  the  village 
and  could  be  ill  spared  at  this  time.  Such  a  man  was  Dr.  Adelphus 
S.  Greene,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  Democratic  leader  and 
prominent  physician.  His  death  occurred  in  1851.  He  had  been  prom¬ 
inently  identified  with  Judge  Perley  Keyes  in  the  old  ‘‘Watertown 
Regency,”  had  been  a  delegate  to  many  state  and  national  Demo¬ 
cratic  conventions,  county  judge  for  two  terms,  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature,  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1846 
and  postmaster  of  Watertown,  his  commission  having  been  signed 
by  Andrew  Jackson. 
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Deacon  Oliver  Bartholomew  died  June  18th,  1850.  He  had  come  to 
Watertown  with  the  first  pioneers  and  had  been  a  veteran  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  army.  The  same  great  broad-axe  which  he  had  used  at  Val¬ 
ley  Forge  he  used  to  clear  his  farm  and  also  to  build  the  first  Bap¬ 
tist  meeting  house  at  Watertown.  He  remained  until  the  day  of  his 
death  a  devoted  attendant  and  member  of  the  Watertown  Baptist 
church. 

Orville  Hungerford,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Democrats  in  the 
state,  died  in  Watertown  April  5th,  1851.  Something  has  been  said 
of  his  political  career  in  the  chapter,  “The  Reign  of  Silas  Wright.” 
He  had  been  a  member  of  congress,  a  leader  in  the  “Hunker”  wing 
of  the  Democratic  party,  president  of  the  Jefferson  County  Bank  and 
prominent  in  the  organization  of  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdens- 
burg  railroad.  Mr.  Hungerford  had  succeeded  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  Jefferson  county  upon  the  death  of  Judge 
Perley  Keyes. 

One  of  the  prominent  figures  of  the  Watertown  of  the  fifties,  was 
Levi  H.  Brown,  who  had  been  born  in  1818  and  was  one  of  the  most 
able  lawyers  in  Northern  New  York.  He  was  a  law  partner  of  Allen 
C.  Beach,  who  was  later  elected  lieutenant  governor  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Brown  was  one  of  Watertown’s  early  mayors.  Another  prom¬ 
inent  lawyer  was  John  Clark,  who  was  a  noted  orator  and  had  been 
surrogate  of  the  county,  and  Judge  George  C.  Sherman,  who  had 
been  district  attorney,  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  state  sena¬ 
tor  and  founder  of  the  Watertown  Bank  and  Loan  Company.  His  law 
partner  at  one  time  was  Judge  Robert  Lansing,  who  had  also  served 
as  district  attorney,  state  senator  and  judge  of  the  county.  Charles 
E.  Clarke  was  another  well  known  Watertown  lawyer,  who  had 
served  in  both  the  state  assembly  and  congress. 

Edmund  Q.  Sewall  was  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  although  he  was  a  lawyer  by  profession.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Goulding,  Bagley  &  Sewall.  James  F.  Starbuck  was  a 
well  known  lawyer  and  had  been  district  attorney.  Eli  Farwell  was  a 
merchant,  contractor  and  miller  who  had  early  represented  the  county 
in  the  assembly  and  for  many  years  was  prominent  in  the  business 
and  public  life  of  Watertown.  Talcott  H.  Camp  was  just  coming 
into  prominence  as  a  merchant,  and  later  was  to  be  as  prominent 
as  a  banker,  financier  and  railroad  director.  Lysander  H.  Brown, 
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prominent  lawyer  and  Democrat,  had  held  many  political  offices, 
among  them  assemblyman  and  surrogate.  Joseph  Mullin  was  on  the 
supreme  court  bench  and  had  been  district  attorney  and  member  of 
congress  prior  to  that.  Willard  Ives  was  one  of  Watertown’s  most 
prominent  citizens  at  this  time.  He  was  a  bank  director,  was  elected 
to  congress,  a  prominent  Methodist  and  largely  responsible  for  the 
erection  of  Ives  Seminary  at  Antwerp.  The  veteran,  Jason  Fair¬ 
banks,  was  still  active  and  prominent  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  He  had  been  a  deputy  United  States  marshal  during  the  War 
of  1812  and  later  served  as  sheriff  and  county  treasurer.  Loveland 
Paddock  it  was  who  erected  the  Arcade.  He  was  reputed  to  be  one 
of  Watertown’s  wealthiest  men.  Norris  W.  Woodruff  was  another 
wealthy  citizen  who  contributed  much  to  early  Watertown.  As  we 
have  seen  he  built  the  Woodruff  House  and  prior  to  this  for  many 
years  he  conducted  a  hardware  business. 

WATERTOWN  BECOMES  A  CITY 

Watertown  did  not  become  a  city  until  1869,  twenty-one  years  af¬ 
ter  the  time  when  Oswego  became  a  city.  At  that  time  it  had  ap¬ 
proximately  10,000  inhabitants.  The  first  mayor  was  Col.  George  W. 
Flower,  the  recorder,  Laban  H.  Ainsworth,  city  chamberlain,  Edward 
M.  Gates,  treasurer,  Louis  C.  Greenleaf,  street  commissioner,  Jacob 
Hermes ;  overseer  of  the  poor,  Clark  Wetherby ;  assessors,  A.  Palmer 
Smith,  Hiram  Converse  and  William  Howland. 

The  Watertown  of  the  fifties  was  a  quiet,  peaceful  village  center¬ 
ing  about  Public  Square  with  its  tree-shaded  parks.  It  had  its  new 
Woodruff  House,  a  never  ending  source  of  pride  to  its  inhabitants, 
with  a  stove  in  every  room  along  with  the  inevitable  wash  stand 
and  big,  white  pitcher  of  water.  The  Great  Wardrobe  was  there  with 
its  two  lions  standing  sentinel  in  front  of  its  doors,  even  as  today 
they  guard  the  gate  of  a  well  known  summer  residence  at  the  Thou¬ 
sand  Islands,  and  to  its  counters  flocked  the  people  of  the  entire 
county  to  do  their  trading.  On  a  Saturday  Watertown  was  quite  a 
busy  mart,  with  the  farmers’  horses  tied  to  the  hitching  posts  along 
Public  Square  and  Court  street,  and  the  farmers,  themselves,  stalk¬ 
ing  through  Paddock’s  new  Arcade  to  see  the  telegraph  office  and  the 
daguerreotype  studio.  Cows  were  grazing  over  what  is  now  the  most 
thickly  populated  section  of  the  north  side  and  upper  State  street  was 
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a  woodland,  but  still  Watertown  was  taking  on  much  of  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  present. 

There  were  many  beautiful  houses,  mostly  of  limestone,  erected 
slowly  by  master  craftsmen  in  the  Georgian  style,  and  standing  stately 
and  majestically  in  the  midst  of  park-like  grounds,  even  as  most  of 
them  stand  to  this  day.  Micah  Sterling,  that  grand,  old  lawyer  and 
statesman  of  earlier  days,  was  long  since  dead,  but  his  son,  John 
Calhoun  Sterling,  named  after  the  great  southern  statesman,  Micah 
Sterling’s  classmate  in  Yale,  still  lived  in  Sterling  Hall,  set  in  the 
center  of  a  large  estate  and  with  a  long,  curving  drive  leading  to  its 
doors.  This  mansion,  which  today  is  owned  by  Holy  Family  Church 
and  used  as  a  school,  was  once  pronounced  the  most  perfect  example 
of  colonial  architecture  in  America.  To  the  doors  of  the  Sterling  Man¬ 
sion  in  the  old  days  often  drove  James  D.  LeRay  de  Chaumont  in  his 
coach  and  four  with  liveried  outriders.  Here  President  Martin  Van 
Buren  was  entertained  and  many  other  prominent  figures  of  the  pre- 
Civil  war  period. 

On  Court  street  was  the  Crawe  house,  even  as  it  is  today,  and 
there  lived  Dr.  John  Mortimer  Crawe,  prominent  in  the  social  life  of 
early  Watertown  and  one  of  its  best  known  physicians.  The  Hunger- 
ford  home  on  Washington  street  was  one  of  the  best  known  residences 
of  Watertown  in  the  fifties  and  today  it  remains  one  of  the  beautiful 
homes  of  the  city  although  now  well  over  a  hundred  years  old.  Here 
today  one  may  see  the  most  glorious  old  English  garden  to  be  found 
in  all  the  North  Country,  laid  out  in  front  of  the  house  as  Orville 
Hungerford  planned  it  back  in  1825.  Here  too  is  the  identical,  black, 
Italian  marble  mantle  hauled  to  Watertown  from  Albany  by  ox  team. 

Even  then  Watertown  had  developed  a  social  set,  made  up  of  a  few, 
old  families,  kindred  spirits  who  largely  intermarried  and  had  com¬ 
mon  pleasures.  There  were  Fred  Sherman  and  John  Knowlton,  George 
W.  Knowlton  and  Levi  Johnson,  George  Massey  and  Clarence  Sher¬ 
man,  Fred  Lansing  and  George  R.  Hanford,  the  Storeys,  the  Angells, 
the  Merrills,  the  Paddocks,  the  Woodruffs,  the  Woods,  the  Mullens, 
the  Hubbards,  the  Huntingtons  and  the  Bagleys,  the  Clarks,  the  Fair¬ 
banks  and  the  Adkins.  These  families  lived  along  Washington  street, 
Stone  and  Clinton,  Sterling,  Benedict  and  Arsenal.  A  few  homes  in 
the  village  stood  out  as  social  centers.  There  was  the  Lucius  Sher¬ 
man  house  at  the  corner  of  Clay  and  Sterling  streets,  where  St.  Paul’s 
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Church  now  stands.  Then  there  was  the  Ambrose  Clark  residence  at 
Stone  and  Massey,  the  Huntington  home  at  Benedict  and  Stone,  the 
Edward  Massey  place  where  the  home  of  Mrs.  Emma  Flower  Taylor 
now  stands,  the  Hart  Massey  residence,  now  the  Bureau  of  Charities, 
the  Adkins  home  in  Sterling  street,  and  the  residence  of  picturesque 
Jason  Fairbanks  in  Arsenal  street.  There  was  also  the  Wooster  Sher¬ 
man  house  in  Clinton  street  where  the  young  folks  gathered  on  many 
a  wintry  night.  Iron  deer  and  maidens  adorned  many  a  front  yard 
in  Washington  street  during  the  fifties  and  sixties,  but  bathtubs 
were  few  and  far  between  and  often  used  during  the  week  to  hold 
potted  plants. 

Such  was  the  Watertown  of  pre-Civil  War  days,  a  smug,  little  town 
which  boasted  of  its  progressiveness,  inordinately  proud  perhaps  of 
its  great  hotel  and  its  new  business  blocks,  not  quite  so  bustling  and 
cosmopolitan  as  Oswego,  but  beginning  to  appreciate  the  wealth  in  the 
turbulent  river  where  already  manufacturing  plants  some  day  des¬ 
tined  to  make  the  name  of  Watertown  known  far  and  wide  were  com¬ 
ing  into  being. 


OGDENSBURG  IN  THE  FIFTIES 

Ogdensburg  was  a  waterfront  town.  As  the  first  life  of  the  village 
had  centered  about  George  Parish’s  big  stone  warehouse  at  the  river’s 
edge  so  now  in  the  fifties  Ogdensburg  still  looked  to  the  river,  where 
now  thousands  of  feet  of  wharfage  had  been  built  and  elaborate  ware¬ 
houses  and  other  terminal  structures  had  been  built  by  the  propri¬ 
etors  of  the  Northern  Railroad.  Daily  the  great  boats  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Steamboat  Company,  with  their  thirty-foot  paddle  wheels, 
steamed  slowly  up  to  the  new  wharves.  Before  the  Northern  Railroad 
had  been  built,  the  Oswego  boat  always  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
Syracuse  train  at  Oswego  before  leaving  that  port  and  there  were 
always  passengers  to  alight  when  the  Northerner  or  the  Ontario  or 
the  Bay  State  or  the  British  Empire,  or  some  other  boat,  docked  at 
Ogdensburg. 

Jean  Jacques  Ampere,  accomplished  man  of  letters  who  visited 
Ogdensburg  in  1851,  wrote  a  graphic  description  of  the  town  of  that 
day  as  it  appeared  to  him.  “We  have  here,”  he  writes,  “the  transi¬ 
tion  from  a  village  to  a  great  city — the  skin  of  the  chrysalis  still  cover¬ 
ing  the  butterfly  which  just  begins  to  open  its  wings  ....  In  this  ex- 
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panding  city  everything  is  new  and  unfinished.  In  German  they  would 
say  it  is  going  to  be.  It  is  like  a  house,  where  they  begin  to  furnish 
a  room  before  the  roof  is  finished.  Imagine  broad,  straight,  and  well 
laid-out  streets ;  in  their  midst  a  black  mud — on  the  borders,  plank 
walks ;  here  and  there  ravines  with  groups  of  trees  that  belonged  to 
primeval  forests;  fields  scarcely  enclosed,  with  an  abandoned  look, 
as  if  not  yet  taken  up,  or  yet  to  be  cultivated,  and  on  every  hand 
beautiful  gardens  and  elegant  cottages,  with  every  appliance  of  the 
most  refined  civilization — on  a  place  cleared  but  yesterday,  and  close 
beside  an  unimproved  waste.  Some  cows  were  straying  along  the 
street,  near  a  store  of  novelties,  where  the  fashion  plates  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  du  Modes  were  displayed  in  the  windows,  by  the  side  of  portraits 
of  members  of  the  local  government;  and  bales  of  merchandize  lay 
in  the  streets  among  the  trunks  of  overturned  trees.  It  was  a  strange 
mingling  of  departing  savagery  and  of  industries  yet  to  come.  In 
these  carefully  alligned  and  half-filled  streets,  we  see  at  once  the 
rudeness  of  primeval  life,  and  the  rising  splendors  of  the  orient ;  for 
they  have  got  the  idea  that  this  city  which  they  are  building,  will  be 
a  great  one.” 

Ogdensburg  at  this  time  had  about  4,000  inhabitants.  It  was  no 
insignificant  place,  with  nearly  500  dwelling  houses  and  some  eighty 
stores  and  shops  displaying  goods  from  Montreal  and  often  linens 
and  woolens  from  abroad.  A  steam  ferry  was  running  between  Og¬ 
densburg  and  the  quaint,  little  Canadian  village  of  Prescott,  and  many 
Canadians  came  across  the  river  to  shop  in  Ogdensburg  even  as  they 
do  today.  Most  of  the  travelers  stopped  at  the  St.  Lawrence  Hotel 
at  the  corner  of  State  and  Ford  streets  to  which  a  four-story  addition 
had  just  been  built.  Here  there  were  eighty-six  sleeping  rooms  and 
on  the  roof  an  “observatory”  from  which  there  was  a  splendid  view 
of  the  Canadian  shore  for  many  a  mile. 

There  were  five  churches,  all  substantial  structures,  the  latest  be¬ 
ing  the  large,  stone  Roman  Catholic  church,  which  had  been  dedicated 
in  1855.  This  was  the  present  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral  and  when  com¬ 
pleted  it  was  considered  the  handsomest  Catholic  Church  in  all  North¬ 
ern  New  York.  Then  there  was  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church  with  its 
high,  square  tower  and  its  organ,  the  Gothic  edifice  of  the  Presbyter¬ 
ians  with  the  clock  in  its  steeple,  the  new  brick  church  of  the  Metho- 
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dists  on  Franklin  street  and  the  stone  church  of  the  Baptists  in  State 
street. 

The  Oswegatchie  Bank  had  just  been  organized,  not  only  the  old¬ 
est  bank  in  Ogdensburg  but  also  the  oldest  in  St.  Lawrence  county, 
with  Augustus  Chapman  the  first  president  and  James  G.  Averell  the 
first  vice  president.  On  the  board  of  directors  was  Henry  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer,  the  land  owner  and  son  of  the  Patroon,  who  was  then  one  of 
Ogdensburg’s  most  influential  residents. 

Ogdensburg  had  its  prominent  men.  There  was  Preston  King, 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  now  hard  at  it  organizing  the 
new  Republican  party,  he  who  had  been  a  life-long  Democrat.  Then 
there  was  Judge  John  Fine,  as  well  known  a  jurist  as  there  was  in 
the  New  York  State  of  his  day,  eighteen  years  on  the  bench,  a  former 
member  of  the  state  senate,  long  treasurer  of  St.  Lawrence  county 
and  the  man  who  stood  up  in  the  Baltimore  convention  of  1844  and 
declined  the  nomination  of  president  of  the  United  States  for  Silas 
Wright.  David  Judson  was  another  prominent  citizen  of  his  day,  for 
eleven  years  one  of  the  judges  of  the  county  court  and  for  many  years 
more  collector  of  the  district  of  Ogdensburg. 

Of  course  there  was  no  house  in  all  Ogdensburg  to  be  compared 
with  the  Parish  mansion,  the  Red  Villa,  as  the  townsfolk  called  it. 
Three  stories  high,  it  was,  and  painted  a  dull  red.  Around  it  ran  a 
stone  wall  eight  feet  high  and  inside  that  wall,  which  enclosed  a  whole 
city  block,  were  all  those  things  which  go  with  an  English  gentleman’s 
estate,  cobbled  courts  and  brick  stables,  coach-houses  and  a  tan-bark 
track,  trellised  gardens,  and  gardener’s  lodge  and  gravelled  walks. 

On  the  whole  Ogdensburg  was  a  cozy,  hospitable  place  in  the  fifties 
and  attractive,  too,  laid  out  as  it  was  along  the  banks  of  the  broad 
St.  Lawrence.  There  was  Ford  street  with  its  roofed  sidewalks  where 
the  farmers’  horses  lazily  munched  their  oats.  Old  stone  warehouses 
which  still  bore  the  scars  of  British  shot  stood  near  the  river  front. 
The  population  was  largely  of  old  New  England  stock  but  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Irish  and  French  attracted  there  by  the  commerce.  It 
was  a  frontier  village  of  course  and  perhaps  a  little  raw,  viewed  from 
modern  standards,  but  although  it  had  lost  the  county  buildings  to 
Canton  still  it  was  by  far  the  largest  place  in  the  North  Country 
north  of  Watertown.  And  how  it  progressed  in  the  fifties,  with  the 
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coming  of  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph  and  the  gas  lights.  So  Og¬ 
densburg  became  a  city,  not  as  early  as  Oswego  and  Watertown,  it  is 
true,  but,  in  1868  after  the  boys  in  blue  had  marched  home  and  the 
Fenian  raids  were  a  thing  of  the  past  the  City  of  Ogdensburg  was 
incorporated  and  William  C.  Brown  was  elected  the  first  mayor.  De¬ 
los  McCurdy  was  the  first  recorder  and  the  following  aldermen  were 
elected:  First  ward,  Charles  I.  Baldwin,  Walter  B.  Allen,  Henry  Ro- 
dee;  second  ward,  Benjamin  R.  Jones,  Galem  W.  Pearsons,  Patrick 
Hackett;  third  ward,  Carlisle  B.  Herriman,  Urias  Pearson,  Chester 
Waterman.  Nathaniel  H.  Lytle  was  elected  city  clerk. 

MALONE  BEFORE  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Nor  were  Oswego,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  the  only  places  of 
importance  in  the  north.  The  railroad  brought  prosperity  to  Malone 
and  in  1853  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village  its  population 
was  a  little  over  2,000.  By  1860,  it  was  3,000.  True  in  the  early 
fifties  there  were  sidewalks  only  on  Elm  and  Main  streets  but  the 
villagers  grew  tired  of  wading  through  the  mud  on  wet  days  and  in 
1855  the  village  board  ordered  other  sidewalks  constructed.  By  1851 
Malone  had  a  bank,  the  Bank  of  Malone,  located  in  a  one-story  stone 
structure,  standing  where  the  Wead  Library  now  stands.  Samuel  C. 
Wead  was  president  and  William  A.  Wheeler,  later  to  become  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  was  the  first  cashier.  Furthermore 
the  telegraph  came  in  1851,  and  although  kerosene  was  selling  at 
$1.50  a  gallon,  there  were  big  smoky,  kerosene  lamps  in  the  stores 
instead  of  the  candles  of  a  few  decades  before. 

There  was  hardly  a  house  in  all  the  territory  south  of  Water 
street  between  the  two  streams  and  the  section  known  as  Brooklyn 
Heights  was  a  pasture.  High  fences  enclosed  the  yards  and  Main 
street  was  lined  from  end  to  end  of  the  business  section  with  hitching 
posts  and  rails.  The  villagers  were  rigid  Sabbath  observers.  An 
early  pastor  wrote  that  “after  the  churches  closed  the  streets  were 
empty  and  a  peaceful  silence  prevailed.”  The  large,  new  Presbyterian 
church,  built  of  brick  and  with  an  organ,  was  the  pride  of  the  village. 
It  replaced  the  old,  stone  church  with  the  square  pews  and  wooden 
clock  in  its  steeple  which  had  been  Malone’s  first  church  edifice.  The 
Baptists  had  a  stone  church  on  Webster  street  which  had  just  been 
remodeled  and  redecorated.  The  Methodists  still  worshipped  in  little 
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Hedding  Chapel,  named  from  the  great  bishop,  and  not  until  1867 
was  the  present  brick  church  constructed.  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  had 
been  erected  probably  in  1846,  largely  through  the  influence  of  the 
Duanes  and  the  Harisons.  It  was  not  until  1884  that  the  old  building 
was  razed  and  the  present  structure  erected.  The  Catholics  worship¬ 
ped  in  the  old  frame  church  with  the  roofless  veranda  in  front  which 
sufficed  until  1882.  Father  Bernard  E.  McCabe,  the  first  settled  pas¬ 
tor,  met  a  tragic  fate  in  1857  being  burned  to  death  when  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  a  portion  of  the  rectory. 

FULTON  IN  THE  FIFTIES 

Fulton,  on  the  old  portage  path  on  the  Oswego  river,  was  already 
assuming  an  important  place  as  a  manufacturing  center.  It  was 
really  the  fire  of  1851  which  made  Fulton  although  at  the  time  it 
seemed  an  almost  unsurmountable  blow.  At  that  time  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  business  section  of  the  village  burned,  leaving  only  two  or  three 
stores  in  the  entire  town.  The  loss  was  well  over  $100,000.  The  fire 
started  in  a  stable  in  the  rear  of  the  Fulton  House  and  soon  spread 
all  along  the  west  side  of  First  street.  A  special  locomotive  brought 
the  Oswego  fire  department,  but  the  visitors  arrived  too  late  to  be 
of  much  assistance. 

A  period  of  building  followed  the  great  fire.  Not  only  were  the 
destroyed  buildings  rebuilt  but  several  fine  brick  blocks  as  well.  By 
1853  Fulton  had  nearly  fifty  stores,  three  large  flour  mills,  two 
foundries  and  machine  shops,  a  sash  factory,  two  cabinet  and  chair 
factories,  a  large  woolen  factory  and  several  lumber  mills  and  barrel 
and  carriage  factories.  A  paper  mill,  on  the  site  of  the  Victoria 
mills,  was  erected  in  1852.  Fulton’s  first  bank  was  also  established 
in  1852,  the  Citizen’s  Bank  with  George  Grosvenor  as  cashier  and 
manager.  The  first  board  of  directors  were :  Charles  G.  Case,  Sam¬ 
uel  Hart,  Willard  Johnson,  R.  C.  Kenyon,  S.  N.  Kenyon,  H.  H.  Coats, 
George  Grosvenor,  George  Salmon,  T.  W.  Chesbro,  J.  J.  Wolcott,  J. 
W.  Pratt,  J.  H.  Reynolds  and  Edwin  Rockwell.  The  Oswego  River 
Bank  was  organized  in  1855  with  John  J.  Wolcott,  president,  George 
Salmon,  vice-president  and  Dewitt  Gardner,  cashier.  It  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  in  1865  and  became  the  First  National  Bank. 

In  the  fifties  Fulton  already  had  two  Methodist  churches.  There 
was  the  parent  society  worshipping  in  the  old  brick  church  built  in 
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1830  and  believed  to  be  the  first  Methodist  church  constructed  in 
Oswego  county,  and  a  second  body  of  Methodists  which  had  just  built 
a  little  chapel  on  Fourth  street.  Other  churches  in  Fulton  at  this 
time  were  the  Baptist,  built  in  1841,  the  Presbyterian,  erected  in 
1845  and  replacing  a  frame  structure  built  in  1833,  and  the  Univer- 
salists  who  had  a  little  church  on  Second  street  and  Zion  Episcopal 
Church,  which  had  just  been  renovated  and  improved.  Also  during 
the  fifties,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  church  came  into  being  in  Fulton, 
the  old  Fulton  Female  Seminary  building  serving  as  a  church  until 
the  nineties.  This  is  the  church  which  eventually  became  the  Church 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

PULASKI  AND  LOWVILLE 

Over  in  the  eastern  end  of  Oswego  county,  Pulaski  was  easily  the 
metropolis,  its  court  house  giving  it  an  importance,  second  only  to 
Oswego.  Here,  too,  was  located  St.  James  Episcopal  Church,  con¬ 
secrated  in  1850,  and  said  to  be  at  the  time  of  its  erection  one  of  the 
handsomest  churches  in  the  Diocese.  William  C.  Pierrepont  of  Pierre- 
pont  Manor,  whose  name  has  often  been  mentioned  in  these  pages, 
was  a  large  contributor  when  the  church  was  being  built.  The  Pres¬ 
byterians,  the  Methodists  and  the  Baptists  all  had  small  churches. 
Pulaski  in  1850  had  a  population  of  1,232.  That  year  the  telegraph 
came  through.  It  had  a  paper  mill  operated  by  William  E.  Wright, 
a  wool  mill  operated  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Landon,  a  carriage  factory  operated 
by  Ingersoll  &  Osgood,  one  machine  shop  operated  by  Benjamin  Dow 
and  another,  the  Empire  machine  shop,  conducted  by  David  Bennett, 
Jr.,  and  Albert  Mattby,  to  name  only  a  few  of  the  industries  of  this 
thriving,  little  town.  There  was  the  old  Salmon  River  House,  with 
its  high-columned  porch,  Robert  Ingersoll’s  little  bank,  wedged  in  be¬ 
tween  stores  on  Jefferson  street,  the  imposing  colonial  court  house, 
which  might  have  been  taken  bodily  from  some  Virginian  village,  and 
the  three-story,  brick  academy  building,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  grove  of  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Salmon  river.  Jefferson 
street  was  a  sea  of  mud  in  wet  weather,  but  it  was  lined  with  busy 
shops  and  on  Saturdays  there  were  always  dozens  of  farmers’  horses 
hitched  to  the  wooden  standards  in  front  of  the  post  office  and  D.  B. 
Meacham’s  store. 
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Over  in  Lewis  county  was  Lowville,  a  typical  rural  village  in  a 
rich,  agricultural  setting.  In  1855  Lowville,  the  only  incorporated  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  county,  had  a  population  of  908.  Set  down  in  the  midst  of 
a  beautiful  valley,  shut  in  on  every  side  but  one  by  hills,  Lowville  was 
an  attractive  place  in  the  fifties,  even  as  it  is  today.  Two  miles  away 
flowed  the  Black  river,  a  wide  and  placid  stream,  in  no  way  resem¬ 
bling  the  tumbling,  foaming  river  at  Watertown  and  Brownville, 
and  with  the  building  of  the  Black  River  canal  had  come  commerce. 
Steam  boats  puffed  their  way  up  and  down  the  river,  sometimes  tow¬ 
ing  long  lines  of  canal  boats,  loaded  with  Lewis  county  butter  and 
potatoes  for  the  Albany  and  New  York  markets. 

Lowville  had  a  town  hall  that  was  almost  classic  with  its  high, 
Corinthian  columns.  It  had  snug,  little  Trinity  Episcopal  Church! 
also  with  high-columned  porch,  and  Lowville  Academy,  famous 
throughout  the  entire  North  Country.  There  was  the  stone  church 
of  the  Congregationalists  and  the  brick  church  of  the  Methodists  and 
the  little  frame  church  of  the  Baptists.  Furthermore  it  had  a  bank, 
the  Bank  of  Lowville,  established  in  1838  and  the  second  bank  in 
Lewis  county,  the  first  having  been  the  Lewis  County  Bank  established 
at  Martinsburg. 

Although  by  no  means  a  large  place  in  the  fifties,  Lowville  was  a 
village  of  no  small  importance  and  had  furnished  many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  North  Country  in  its  half-century  of  existence.  Russell  Parish, 
a  distinguished  lawyer,  died  in  1855.  Charles  Dayan  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  resident  of  the  period,  having  been  a  candidate  in  the  legislative 
caucus  for  comptroller  of  the  state  against  Silas  Wright.  He  had 
served  in  the  state  senate,  had  been  acting  lieutenant  governor  and 
finally  district  attorney.  Andrew  W.  Doig,  who  died  in  1854,  had  been 
for  two  terms  a  member  of  congress,  had  been  county  clerk,  member 
of  the  assembly  and  surrogate.  Joseph  A.  Willard  was  a  prominent 
manufacturer  and  was  later  to  be  a  member  of  the  state  senate.  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Easton  was  president  of  the  Bank  of  Lowville  up  until  1855 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  James  L.  Leonard.  William  Root  Adams 
was  principal  of  Lowville  Academy.  Stephen  Leonard,  son-in-law  of 
Gen.  Walter  Martin,  was  a  well  known  merchant.  Isaac  Welton  Bost- 
wick,  first  president  of  the  Bank  of  Lowville,  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Lowville  Academy  and  long  agent  for  the  Low  estate, 
died  in  Lowville  in  1857. 
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WEALTHY  MEN  OF  THE  NORTH 

In  1857  the  New  York  Reformer,  published  at  Watertown,  printed 
a  series  of  four  articles  on  the  wealthy  men  of  the  Northern  New 
York  of  that  day.  George  Parish  of  Ogdensburg,  according  to  the 
Reformer,  was  easily  the  richest  man  in  the  north  and  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  country.  His  fortune  was  estimated  at  six 
million  dollars,  truly  a  remarkable  fortune  for  that  day.  Henry  Van 
Renssalaer  of  Ogdensburg,  son  of  the  patroon,  and  a  large  land  owner, 
was  estimated  to  be  worth  $800,000.  The  fortune  of  Loveland  Pad- 
dock  of  Watertown  was  also  placed  at  $800,000,  although  the  writer 
acknowledged  in  a  later  article  that  the  estimate  was  probably  too 
high.  The  Paddock  fortune,  according  to  the  Reformer  writer,  was 
“one  of  the  largest  out  of  our  large  cities,  unaided  by  land  or  other 
speculations,  that  has  ever  been  made  in  the  state.” 

William  G.  Pierrepont  of  Pierrepont  Manor,  is  credited  with  a 
fortune  of  half  a  million.  V.  V.  Rosa  of  Watertown  was  represented 
as  being  worth  about  $400,000,  the  same  amount  as  that  credited  to 
James  Sterling  of  Sterlingville,  the  iron  master,  who  operated  mines 
in  northern  Jefferson  and  Southern  St.  Lawrence  counties.  The  for¬ 
tune  of  Norris  M.  Woodruff,  builder  of  the  Woodruff  House  at  Water- 
town,  was  estimated  to  amount  to  $300,000.  James  Averill  of  Og¬ 
densburg  was  credited  with  being  worth  $400,000,  made  largely  in 
land  speculation,  and  Judge  George  C.  Sherman  of  Watertown  with 
a  fortune  of  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  million.  E.  G.  Merrick, 
who  at  one  time  operated  forty-nine  boats  in  the  lake  trade,  was  said 
to  be  worth  approximately  a  half  a  million.  The  fortune  of  Alexan¬ 
der  Copely,  the  lumber  man,  was  fixed  at  between  $200,000  and 
$300,000,  and  that  of  Gen.  William  H.  Angel  of  Watertown  at  from 
$100,000  to  $150,000,  acquired  largely  in  dealing  in  cattle.  David  C. 
Judson  of  Ogdensburg  was  said  to  be  worth  $200,000  and  George 

N.  Seymour,  Ogdensburg  merchant,  about  the  same  amount.  John 
Clark  of  Watertown  was  said  to  have  amassed  a  fortune  of  $100,000 
through  the  practice  of  the  law.  Augustus  Chapman  of  Morristown 
was  credited  with  having  made  $300,000  in  land  dealings.  Solomon 
Pratt  was  said  to  have  accumulated  $100,000  as  a  merchant  in  Somer¬ 
ville,  St.  Lawrence  county.  Charles  G.  Harger,  Wooster  Sherman  and 

O.  V.  Brainard,  all  of  Watertown,  were  estimated  each  to  be  worth 
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$100,000.  Henry  Barnard  of  Morristown  was  said  to  be  worth  about 
a  half  a  million. 

It  is  not  contended  that  all  of  these  figures  are  accurate,  even 
though  they  seemed  to  have  excited  no  denials  at  the  time  they  were 
published,  but  they  are  probably  approximately  correct  and  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  North  Country  just  before 
the  Civil  War.  It  was  a  prosperous  country.  Great  fortunes  were 
not  many,  it  is  true,  but  the  great  estates  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before,  had  been  subdivided,  hundreds  of  farmers  held  their  land 
free  of  all  debt  and  there  was  an  increasing  number  of  prosperous 
tradesmen,  small  manufacturers  and  professional  men  in  the  villages. 
The  country  was  rapidly  filling  up.  Plank  roads  run  through  the  most 
thickly  settled  areas.  The  railroad  took  passengers  from  Watertown 
to  Rome  and  from  Ogdensburg  to  Malone  in  a  few  hours  where  form¬ 
erly  it  had  been  an  all  day  trip  in  a  stage  coach.  Telegraph  lines  con¬ 
nected  the  principal  towns.  Gas  lighted  the  streets  and  stores  of  a 
few  of  the  largest  villages.  Water  systems  brought  better  fire  protec¬ 
tion  and  all  the  larger  villages  purchased  fire  engines.  With  better 
fire  protection  came  larger  and  more  costly  buildings  and  with  better 
transportation  facilities  came  large-scale  manufacturing. 

This  was  the  North  Country  of  1861,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
elected  president  of  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND  THE  FENIAN  RAIDS 


WAR  EXCITEMENT  IN  THE  NORTH  COUNTRY — THE  FIRST  NORTHERN  NEW 
YORK  UNITS  TO  RESPOND  TO  THE  CALL — SOME  WELL  KNOWN  NORTH¬ 
ERN  NEW  YORK  REGIMENTS — BOUNTY  JUMPERS  AND  “SKEDADDLERS” 

_ THE  LEGEND  OF  MAPLE  ISLAND — THE  SOLDIERS  COME  MARCHING 

HOME— THE  FENIAN  RAIDS— THE  CONCENTRATION  AT  MALONE. 

The  new  telegraph  brought  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  to 
the  North  Country.  It  created  tremendous  excitement.  There  was  a 
feeling  that  war  was  near.  The  young  men  were  enthusiastic  and 
boasted  that  it  would  be  a  short  affair  at  best.  The  older  ones,  who 
recalled  the  hectic  days  of  the  War  of  1812,  were  more  grave.  On 
the  whole,  Northern  New  York  was  for  the  war,  especially  during 
the  first  two  years.  Lincoln  had  carried  every  Northern  county  dur¬ 
ing  the  election  of  1860.  Many  a  fugitive  slave  had  passed  over  the 
Underground  Railroad  through  Northern  New  York  to  Canada  and 
freedom.  Here  and  there,  there  was  a  dissenting  voice.  A  leading 
member  of  the  State  Street  Church  of  Watertown  got  up  in  his  pew 
and  walked  out  when  the  minister  grew  particularly  bitter  in  his 
condemnation  of  slavery.  In  Malone  certain  “copper  heads”  wore  cop¬ 
per  cents  in  their  lapels  so  that  all  the  world  might  know  they  were 
southern  sympathizers.  But  men  of  such  sentiments  were  in  the  mi¬ 
nority.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people  were  for  the  war  and  wanted 
everyone  to  know  it. 

Thus  the  Black  River  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  then  in  session  in  Pulaski,  composed  of  200  ministers  repre¬ 
senting  some  23,000  members,  resolved  that  “we  fully  justify  the 
chief  executive  of  the  nation  in  employing  all  the  military  and  naval 
forces  at  his  command  to  put  down  treason  and  rebellion,  at  what- 
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ever  cost  of  blood  and  treasure.”  The  Methodists  of  the  North  now 
had  no  pro-slavery  bishops  to  rule  such  resolutions  out  of  order. 

Every  village  that  boasted  of  a  hall  held  a  war  meeting.  Large 
mass  meetings  were  held  in  Washington  Hall,  Watertown,  and  in 
Doolittle  Hall,  Oswego.  There  was  much  fiery  speaking.  The  village 
cornet  band  was  always  on  hand  to  play  stirring  and  patriotic  airs. 
Flags  were  everywhere.  The  editor  of  The  New  York  Reformer,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Watertown,  counted  over  a  hundred  on  the  Woodruff  House 
in  that  village  alone.  Liberty  poles  were  raised,  always  with  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies.  The  Black  River  Corps,  the  Watertown  militia 
company  which  included  many  of  the  young,  professional  and  business 
men  of  the  village,  paraded  proudly  about  the  streets  in  their  dark, 
blue  uniforms,  decorated  with  much  gilt  and  gold  braid,  led  by  their 
Sax-horn  band,  and  at  their  head  Captain  Stephen  L.  Potter,  veteran 
of  the  Mexican  war,  and  Lieut.  Bradley  Winslow,  young  Watertown 
lawyer.  Later  the  Black  River  Corps  was  to  become  Company  A  in 
the  35th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  the  first  regiment  from 
Jefferson  county,  to  go  to  the  war. 

Then  came  the  call  to  arms.  In  all  the  village  papers  were  calls 
for  recruits.  I  he  Black  River  Corps  needed  more  men  to  bring  it  up 
to  full  strength.  Over  at  DePeyster  in  St.  Lawrence  county  young 
N.  M.  Curtis  was  hard  at  work  raising  a  company.  Down  at  Ellis- 
burg,  Andrew  Jackson  Barney,  who  as  a  youth  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  listened  to  his  stories  of  army  days,  started 
enlisting  his  friends  and  neighbors.  Captain  W.  N.  Angle  was  raising 
a  company  in  Copenhagen.  Captain  George  Parker  was  raising  one 
in  Gouverneur.  Captain  John  D.  O’Brien  was  hurriedly  getting  his 
company  to  full  strength  in  Oswego,  anxious  to  lead  the  first  North 
Country  company  to  the  front.  Captain  Joe  Seaver  was  busy  raising 
his  company  in  Malone  while  Captain  David  A.  Nevin’s  company  in 
Ogdensburg  was  rapidly  nearing  full  strength.  Bands  were  always 
playing  and  recruiting  officers  were  always  busy.  Flags  were  waving 
and  Liberty  Poles  were  being  raised.  Soldier’s  Relief  committees  were 
being  organized  and  funds  were  being  solicited.  There  was  little 
business  done  in  Northern  New  York  in  those  stirring  April  and  May 
days  in  1861.  Everyone  was  too  busy  presenting  flags  and  woolen 
socks  to  the  youthful  soldiers,  soon  to  leave  for  Washington. 
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Captain  David  A.  Nevin’s  company  from  Ogdensburg,  soon  to  be 
known  as  Company  A  of  the  16th  infantry,  was  the  first  armed  unit 
to  depart  from  Northern  New  York  for  service  in  the  Civil  War.  It 
left  for  Albany  April  24th,  1861.  Two  days  later  Captain  John  D. 
O’Brien  of  Oswego  marched  his  company  to  the  railroad  station  to 
the  cheers  of  all  Oswego  and  the  surrounding  countryside.  The  Os¬ 
wego  county  was  the  first  military  unit  to  rendezvous  at  the  concen¬ 
tration  camp  at  Elmira  and  Captain  O’Brien  was  the  first  officer  com¬ 
missioned  in  New  York  state  under  President  Lincoln’s  first  call  for 
volunteers. 

May  5th,  1861,  was  a  big  day  in  Watertown.  A  flag  pole  122  feet 
high  was  raised  in  Public  Square.  Fully  5,000  people  witnessed  the 
ceremonies.  Captain  S.  J.  Mendell  of  Adams  with  his  company,  nearly 
up  to  full  strength,  arrived  by  train.  The  Watertown  Cadet  Corps 
Cornet  Band  led  the  procession.  Then  came  the  Adams  company  and 
the  two  Watertown  volunteer  companies,  followed  by  various  fire  com¬ 
panies.  Of  course  there  was  much  speaking  and  cheering.  Two  days 
later  the  war  was  brought  nearer  home  to  the  villagers  of  Watertown. 
Captain  George  Parker  and  his  company  from  Gouverneur  passed 
through  town  on  their  way  to  the  concentration  camp  at  Elmira. 
Watertown  turned  out  to  cheer  the  company  as  it  marched  from  the 
old  Potsdam  and  Watertown  station  to  the  Woodruff  House  where  din¬ 
ner  was  served.  Three  days  later  Captain  W.  N.  Angle’s  company 
from  Copenhagen  passed  through  Watertown.  That  was  the  same  day 
that  the  Adams  and  Ellisburg  companies  left.  The  Adams  Center 
Band  and  a  crowd  of  2,000  people  were  at  the  Adams  station  to  say 
goodbye  to  Captain  Mendel’s  company.  At  Pierrepont  Manor  Captain 
Barney’s  company  was  drawn  up  at  the  station  and  got  aboard  as  the 
Belleville  band  played  and  the  great  crowd  cheered.  A  few  days  later 
Captain  Stephen  L.  Potter’s  company  of  Watertown,  the  old  Black 
River  Corps,  marched  down  Stone  street,  the  band  playing  “The  Girl 
I  Left  Behind  Me,”  and  boarded  a  train  at  the  lower  station,  the  first 
Watertown  company  to  leave  for  Elmira. 

In  all  Northern  New  York  sent  not  far  from  20,000  men  to  fight 
in  the  Union  armies  during  the  Civil  War.  By  Northern  New  York 
is  meant  the  five  counties  of  Jefferson,  St.  Lawrence,  Oswego,  Lewis 
and  Franklin.  Nineteen  regiments  were  raised  almost  entirely  from 
men  from  these  five  counties  and  there  were  substantial  numbers  of 
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Northern  New  York  men  in  many  other  regiments.  True  not  all  of 
these  men  marched  away  with  the  same  spirit  as  did  the  first  recruits. 
Some  of  them  received  bounties  as  high  as  $1,000  and  even  more  for 
enlisting.  Some  few  were  drafted,  “conscripts,”  they  called  them 
then,  but  not  many  because  most  “conscripts”  found  a  way  to  hire  a 
substitute,  even  though  substitutes  held  out  for  high  prices  in  the 
last  year  of  the  war  and  then  had  a  habit  of  departing  hurriedly 
for  Canada  as  soon  as  they  collected  their  fee. 

The  nineteen  regiments  raised  in  the  five  Northern  New  York 
counties  during  the  Civil  War  were: 

16th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  The  first  St.  Lawrence  county 
regiment.  Every  company  from  St.  Lawrence  county,  excepting  one, 
and  that  from  Franklin. 

24th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  The  first  Oswego  county  regi¬ 
ment.  One  company  from  Ellisburg,  Jefferson  county. 

35th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  The  first  Jefferson  county 
regiment.  Six  companies  from  Jefferson  county  and  one  from  Lewis. 

60th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  The  second  St.  Lawrence 
county  regiment.  All  companies  from  St.  Lawrence  county  excepting 
one  from  Franklin. 

81st  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  The  second  Oswego  county 
regiment.  Eight  companies  from  Oswego  county. 

92nd  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  The  third  St.  Lawrence 
county  regiment. 

94th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  Organized  at  Madison  Bar¬ 
racks.  All  companies  recruited  in  Jefferson  county. 

98th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  The  Franklin  county  regi¬ 
ment.  Seven  companies  from  Franklin  county.  Most  of  the  rest  from 
St.  Lawrence  county. 

106th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  Another  St.  Lawrence  county 
regiment,  with  two  companies  from  Franklin  county. 

110th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  Another  Oswego  county 
regiment. 

142nd  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  Three  companies  from 
Franklin  county  and  the  rest  from  St.  Lawrence. 

147th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  Recruited  largely  from  Os¬ 
wego,  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin  counties. 
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184th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  Raised  largely  in  Oswego 
county. 

186th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  Called  the  Jefferson  county 
regiment.  All  from  Jefferson  excepting  one  company  from  Lewis  and 
one  from  Herkimer. 

193rd  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  Raised  in  Auburn  but  with 
companies  from  St.  Lawrence,  Franklin,  Jefferson  and  Oswego  coun¬ 
ties. 

20th  New  York  Calvary.  Raised  largely  in  Jefferson,  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Lewis  and  Oswego  counties. 

1st  New  York  Light  Artillery.  Raised  largely  in  Lewis,  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Jefferson  and  Oswego  counties. 

5th  New  York  Light  Artillery.  Raised  mostly  in  Lewis  and  Jef¬ 
ferson  counties. 

Tenth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery.  Raised  entirely  in  Jefferson  and 
Lewis  counties. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  substantial  numbers  of  North 
Country  men  in  the  following  regiments :  3rd,  18th,  50th,  53rd,  57th, 
59th,  78th,  93rd,  97th,  102nd,  105th,  106th  infantry,  2nd  (Black 
Horse) ,  6th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  16th,  18th  cavalry  and  the  26th  frontier 
cavalry;  13th,  14th  and  16th  artillery  regiments. 

THE  FIRST  NORTH  COUNTRY  REGIMENTS 

As  we  have  seen  the  first  regiments  to  be  raised  in  the  North 
Country  during  the  Civil  war  were  the  16th  in  St.  Lawrence  and 
Franklin  counties,  the  24th  in  Oswego  county  and  the  35th  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  county.  They  were  regiments  well  officered  and  with  a  particu¬ 
larly  high  class  of  enlisted  personnel.  They  were  made  up  of  business 
and  professional  men,  farmers  and  skilled  artisans.  They  were  mostly 
young  men  in  the  early  twenties  or  even  younger.  Incorporated  in 
these  regiments  were  the  various  militia  companies,  the  “Guards”  or 
“Rifles”  or  “Corps”  of  this  town  and  that.  N.  M.  Curtis  who  went 
with  the  first  St.  Lawrence  regiment  as  a  captain  ended  the  war  as 
a  major  general,  known  far  and  wide  as  the  hero  of  Fort  Fisher. 
Bradley  Winslow  who  went  with  the  first  Jefferson  county  regiment 
as  a  lieutenant  came  out  of  the  Civil  War  as  a  brigadier  general,  and 

so  it  went. 
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Steps  were  taken  to  organize  the  16th  regiment  in  St.  Lawrence 
county  as  soon  as  the  news  was  received  of  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter. 
Company  A,  Captain  David  A.  Nevin,  was  raised  in  Ogdensburg, 
Company  B,  Captain  James  Pomeroy,  was  raised  in  Potsdam,  Com¬ 
pany  C,  Captain  Frank  Palmer,  in  Plattsburgh,  Company  D,  Captain 
George  Parker,  in  Gouverneur,  Rossie  and  Fowler,  Company  E,  Cap¬ 
tain  John  L.  Stetson,  in  Plattsburgh,  Company  F,  Captain  John  C. 
Gilmour,  in  Potsdam ;  Company  G,  Captain  N.  M.  Curtis,  in  De  Pey- 
ster,  De  Kalb,  Morristown  and  Hermon ;  Company  H,  Captain  War¬ 
ren  Gibson,  in  Stockholm;  Company  I,  Captain  Joel  Seaver,  in  Ma¬ 
lone,  Company  K,  Captain  Wallace  W.  Wood,  in  Chazy.  The  regiment 
wore  straw  hats,  such  an  unusual  kind  of  head  gear  for  soldiers,  as 
to  attract  attention  to  the  regiment  wherever  it  went.  Thomas  A. 
Davies  was  the  first  colonel  and  the  first  casualty  in  the  regiment 
was  that  of  Sergeant  John  Allen  of  Ogdensburg.  There  were  480 
casualties  in  the  16th  during  its  service  of  whom  ninety-one  were 
killed  in  action.  No  other  St.  Lawrence  county  regiment  suffered 
such  losses  as  this. 

At  the  same  time  the  16th  regiment  was  being  organized  in  St. 
Lawrence  county,  the  35th  was  being  organized  in  Jefferson  county. 
Company  A  was  recruited  in  Watertown,  Stephen  L.  Potter  being  the 
commander;  Company  C  was  recruited  in  Theresa  with  Captain 
George  W.  Flower  in  command;  Company  E  in  Watertown,  Captain 
John  Lacey  commander;  Company  G  in  Adams  with  Captain  Sidney 
J.  Mendel  commander;  Company  I  in  Redwood  with  Captain  Edgar 
B.  Spalsbury  commander;  Company  K  in  Brownville  with  Captain 
Newton  B.  Lord  commander.  The  35th  lost  130  men  killed  in  action 
during  its  term  of  enlistment. 

The  24th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry  was  recruited  in  Oswego 
county  in  answer  to  President  Lincoln’s  first  call  for  troops.  Com¬ 
pany  A,  Captain  John  D.  O’Brien,  was  recruited  at  Oswego,  Company 
B,  Captain  Edward  M.  Paine,  Oswego;  Company  C,  Captain  Frank 
Miller,  Oswego ;  Company  D,  Captain  Melzar  Richards,  Parish ;  Com¬ 
pany  E,  Captain  Orville  Jennings,  Volney;  Company  F,  Captain 
Archibald  Preston,  Oswego;  Company  G,  Captain  W.  D.  Ferguson, 
Sandy  Creek,  Company  H,  Captain  Albert  Taylor,  Volney;  Company 
I,  Captain  Levi  Breadsley,  Oswego;  Company  K,  Captain  Andrew  J. 
Barney,  Ellisburg,  Jefferson  county.  The  regiment  was  mustered  in 
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May  17th  with  Timothy  Sullivan  as  colonel,  Samuel  R.  Beardsley  as 
lieutenant-colonel  and  Jonathan  Tarbell  as  major. 

The  24th  was  sent  immediately  to  Washington  and  while  it  did  not 
participate  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  it  was  the  only  organized  force 
between  Washington  and  the  victorious  Confederates  when  the  rout 
started.  The  regiment  was  in  the  battle  of  Federicksburg  and  Cedar 
Mountain,  in  Second  Bull  Run  where  Major  Barney  was  killed  in  ac¬ 
tion,  at  South  Mountain  and  at  Antietam  where  Col.  O’Brien  lost  a 
leg.  The  regiment  was  mustered  out  at  Elmira  May  29,  1863. 

Immediately  after  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run  it  became  apparent  that 
the  war  was  not  going  to  be  over  as  soon  as  many  in  the  north  had 
hoped.  Steps  were  taken  to  recruit  the  60th  New  York  Volunteer 
Infantry  in  St.  Lawrence  county.  William  A.  Wheeler,  later  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  presented  the  regiment  with  its  flag 
and  Judge  John  Fine  in  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  Ogdensburg  with  its 
state  banner.  This  regiment  left  Ogdensburg  for  the  front  November 
1st,  1861.  In  Jefferson  county,  steps  were  taken  to  recruit  the  94th 
New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  which  was  mustered  in  at  Sackets  Har¬ 
bor,  and  left  for  the  front  in  the  fall  of  1861.  The  81st  was  raised 
in  Oswego  county  with  Col.  Edwin  Rose  in  command.  The  regiment 
was  mustered  in  at  Fort  Ontario. 

While  all  this  preparation  for  war  was  going  on  and  the  first 
casualty  lists  were  being  received  from  Northern  Virginia,  Northern 
New  York  had  what  was  probably  its  first  matched  baseball  game. 
The  game  was  played  at  the  Jefferson  county  fair  grounds  at  Water- 
town  June  11,  1861,  between  a  team  from  Adams  and  one  from  Pots¬ 
dam.  The  teams  must  have  presented  a  colorful  appearance.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  Potsdam  club  wore  low  crown  wool  hats,  red  collars, 
white  shirts,  blue  belts  and  black  pants,  while  members  of  the  Adams 
club  were  attired  in  jockey  caps  of  red,  white  and  blue,  gray  blouses 
trimmed  with  red,  and  checkered  pants.  The  names  of  these  early 
pitchers  ought  to  be  preserved.  We  are  informed  that  Partridge 
pitched  for  Potsdam  and  Smith  for  Adams.  The  score  was  50  to  28 
in  favor  of  Potsdam. 


DRAFTS  AND  BOUNTIES 

As  the  months  went  on  and  recruits  were  being  constantly  needed, 
there  was  a  noticeable  lessening  of  war  enthusiasm  in  Northern  New 
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York.  It  began  to  take  something  more  than  a  patriotic  speech  and 
a  flag  raising  to  persuade  young  men  to  enlist.  As  a  result  the  bounty 
system  came  into  vogue.  Men  were  paid  a  price  to  enlist.  At  first  it 
was  comparatively  small  but  as  recruits  became  harder  and  harder 
to  get,  the  price  increased.  Towns  bonded  themselves  to  the  limit  to 
get  money  to  pay  their  share  of  the  bounties.  County  budgets  in¬ 
creased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Early  in  1864  the  bounty  was  increased 
to  approximately  $300  in  all  the  Northern  New  York  counties.  Within 
a  few  months  it  had  increased  again  to  nearly  $1,000.  Then  came  the 
draft,  a  particularly  unfair  one.  Anyone  who  had  money  to  hire  a 
substitute  didn’t  have  to  go.  True  some  of  these  substitutes  got  a 
good  price  but  many  of  the  wealthy  were  willing  to  pay  almost  any 
price  to  get  out  of  service  in  the  army.  Many  others  were  excused 
for  physical  disability”  and  it  is  suspected  that  political  influence 
counted  a  great  deal  in  deciding  whether  one  was  physically  fit  or 
not.  Those  who  had  neither  money  nor  political  influence  must  either 
serve  or  jump  to  Canada.  Fortunately  for  them  Canada  was  near  at 
hand,  and  many  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  These  were  called 
in  the  vernacular  of  the  day  “skedaddlers.” 

As  an  example  of  how  the  draft  worked  during  the  Civil  War, 
1,910  men  were  drafted  in  Oswego  county.  Of  these  ninety-nine  fur¬ 
nished  substitutes  and  1,754  either  paid  the  government  $300  each, 
were  excused  for  physical  disability  or  “skedaddled”  to  Canada.  Ex¬ 
actly  fifty-seven  drafted  men  from  Oswego  county  actually  entered 
the  army.  In  Franklin  county  approximately  seventy-five  drafted 
men  served  in  the  war,  and  while  figures  are  not  available  for  the 
other  counties  in  Northern  New  York,  the  proportion  was  about  the 
same.  About  8,000  men  were  drafted  in  the  Northern  counties  and 
probably  less  than  400  of  them  actually  got  into  the  service. 

The  most  lurid  kind  of  advertisements  were  inserted  in  the  village 
newspapers  to  attract  recruits  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war. 
As  an  example  take  this  advertisement  from  the  Sandy  Creek  Times 
of  January  2nd,  1864 : 

“Avoid  the  draft  by  enlisting  in  the  24th  cavalry.  Look  at  the  ad¬ 
vantages  you  have  by  enlisting  in  this  regiment.  You  remain  at  Au¬ 
burn  in  this  state  until  spring.  You  have  good  board  and  comfortable 
quarters.  You  can  have  a  furlough  as  soon  as  you  enlist  to  go  home 
and  see  your  friends,  and  recruit  for  the  regiment.  You  get  a  hand- 
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some  uniform,  even  to  sabre  and  spurs,  the  very  day  you  enlist.  You 
get  $300  in  cash  from  the  War  Committee  of  this  county  the  very 
hour  you  are  sworn  into  the  service,  besides  the  state  and  national 
bounties.  When  you  take  the  field  you  have  a  good  horse  to  ride  and 
no  heavy  marches.  Let  not  your  friends  and  fellow  citizens  hear  you 
say  when  the  war  is  over,  ‘I  was  a  conscript  from  Oswego  county!’  ” 
At  this  time  the  complete  bounties  for  new  recruits  amounted  to  $677 
and  for  veterans,  $852.  Despite  these  inducements  the  24th  cavalry 

filled  slowly. 

The  high  bounties  caused  the  taxes  to  mount  tremendously.  In 
Franklin  county  the  county  budget  in  1863  was  $30,662  and  the  next 
year  it  bounded  to  $170,248,  an  increase  of  nearly  500  percent.  The 
lowest  tax  rate  of  any  town  was  in  Malone  where  it  was  $18  on  every 
$1,000  of  assessed  value,  but  in  most  towns  of  the  county  it  ran  from 
$30  to  $50  and  $60.  In  Franklin  it  was  $93,  or  nine  percent,  an  al¬ 
most  unbelievable  tax  rate.  Total  monies  paid  out  in  Franklin  county 
for  war  purposes  during  the  Civil  War  amounted  to  a  half  million 
dollars.  In  Jefferson  county  bounties  alone  came  to  the  tremendous 
total  of  $333,000,  while  the  total  amount  raised  by  the  supervisors  of 
St.  Lawrence  county  for  war  purposes  was  $1,008,350.  In  Oswego 
county  it  was  over  $2,000,000. 

All  of  this  was  bad  enough  but  when  a  class  of  men  came  into 
existence,  known  as  “bounty  jumpers,”  who  enlisted,  collected  their 
bounties  and  then  promptly  “skedaddled”  to  Canada,  even  the  patri¬ 
otic  Daily  Reformer  of  Watertown,  thoroughly  committed  to  the  war, 
raised  its  voice  in  protest.  Said  The  Reformer  editorially  February 

10th,  1865 : 

“We  have  always  been  in  favor  of  paying  reasonable  bounties  to 
substitutes  or  volunteers  on  the  ground  that  the  soldier  was  but 
poorly  paid  for  the  risks  he  takes  and  the  arduous  services  he  per¬ 
forms  for  his  country  ....  At  the  same  time  we  concede  these  facts 
we  are  pained  to  take  note  of  the  flagrant  evils  growing  out  of  the 
county  system  as  it  has  been  conducted  in  all  the  loyal  states.  It  has 
nearly  killed  out  the  patriotic  spirit  which  furnished  volunteers  the 
first  two  years  of  the  war,  and  has  converted  recruiting  into  a  matter 
of  barter  and  sale  which  robs  it  of  everything  but  the  most  mercenary 
attempt  to  obtain  large  sums  of  money  under  pretense  of  serving 
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one’s  country.  We  know  there  are  many  honorable  exceptions  to 
what  we  state,  but  the  number  who  wriggle  out  of  the  service  after 
being  in  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  to  enjoy  their  bounties  in  the 
more  peaceful  avocations  of  civil  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  bounty  jumpers,  compel  us  to  make  these  humiliating  confes¬ 
sions.” 

But  while  there  were  probably  as  many  “slackers”  in  Northern 
New  York  as  there  were  in  other  sections  of  the  country  during  the 
Civil  War,  there  were  few  cases  of  actual  disloyalty.  One  of  these 
few  cases  occurred  in  Franklin  county  on  July  4th,  1861.  Southern 
sympathizers  raised  a  Confederate  flag  at  Burke  Hollow.  According 
to  Seaver,  the  Franklin  county  historian,  the  flag  was  painted  by  one 
William  Hollenbeck  and  the  ring-leader  of  the  affair  was  Hiram 
Cartwright.  After  the  flag  was  raised  some  200  armed  men  stationed 
themselves  at  the  base  of  the  pole  and  dared  anyone  to  come  and  take 
down  the  flag.  The  news  reached  Malone  and  a  force  was  recruited 
there,  made  up  mostly  of  employes  of  the  car  shops.  A  train  was 
engaged  to  carry  the  men  to  Burke  Hollow,  but  in  the  meantime 
William  B.  Donihee,  a  Malone  law  student,  had  been  sent  to  Burke  to 
make  an  appeal  for  peace.  His  appeal  was  successful  and  the  flag  was 
lowered  and  secreted  in  a  drain  pipe  before  the  Malone  men  arrived. 

The  Franklin  Gazette,  printed  at  Malone,  was  intensely  pro-South¬ 
ern  during  the  war.  The  paper  was  refused  circulation  through  the 
mails  for  sixteen  months  during  1862  and  1863.  Francis  D.  Flanders, 
the  editor,  together  with  his  brother,  Joseph  R.  Flanders,  were  both 
arrested  by  a  United  States  marshal  on  a  summary  warrant  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  taken  to  Fort  Lafayette  in  New  York, 
where  they  were  imprisoned.  Later  they  were  transferred  to  Fort 
Warren  in  Boston.  In  all  they  were  imprisoned  for  four  months. 
It  is  said  the  arrest  of  these  two  men  resulted  from  a  letter  from 
Flanders  to  Jefferson  Davis  being  intercepted  by  secret  agents  of  the 
government.  Whether  or  not  this  be  so,  the  paper  was  in  disfavor 
of  loyal  people  during  much  of  the  war.  The  arrest  of  the  editor  and 
his  brother,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  accomplished  the  desired 
result,  since  Mrs.  Flanders  conducted  the  paper  when  her  husband 
was  imprisoned  and  the  editorial  policy  does  not  seem  to  have 
changed  in  the  slightest  degree. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  MAPLE  ISLAND 

Perhaps  at  this  point  the  story  ought  to  be  told  of  the  mystery  of 
Maple  Island.  The  known  facts  in  the  story  seem  to  be  this.  Late  in 
the  Civil  War  or  immediately  afterwards  a  stranger  appeared  and 
built  himself  a  rude  home  on  Maple  Island,  not  far  from  Clayton,  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  river.  The  man  kept  to  himself  and  became  known 
as  a  hermit.  He  was  apparently  a  Southerner  and  a  man  of  some 
education.  Other  than  that  no  one  knew  who  he  was.  One  night 
there  was  a  fire  on  the  island.  The  log  hut  and  all  its  contents  went 
up  in  smoke.  The  hermit  of  Maple  Island  was  never  seen  after  that. 
His  body  was  not  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  cabin,  yet  he  disappeared 
completely  the  night  of  the  fire. 

So  much  for  the  facts.  Now  for  the  theory.  With  no  better 
basis  apparently  than  the  most  circumstantial  kind  of  evidence,  the 
assumption  grew  that  the  hermit  of  Maple  Island  was  no  other  than 
Godfrey  J.  Hyams,  native  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Confederacy  in  Canada  during  the  Civil  War. 
Jacob  Thompson  of  Georgia  was  Confederate  high  commissioner  in 
Canada.  Hyams  seems  to  have  been  his  principal  assistant.  Other 
agents  were  Clement  C.  Clay  of  South  Carolina,  Larry  McDonald  of 
New  York,  Captain  Thomas  Hines,  W.  W.  Cleary,  Captain  John  B. 
Castleman,  Lieut.  George  B.  Eastin,  Lieut.  Bennett  H.  Young  and 
one  Captain  Cole. 

There  were  hundreds  of  Confederates  in  Canada,  mostly  escaped 
prisoners  of  war.  There  were  many  thousand  more  in  federal  intern¬ 
ment  camps  along  the  border,  at  Johnson’s  Island,  Elmira,  Sandusky 
Harbor,  Rock  Island  and  other  places,  all  within  striking  distance 
from  Canada.  The  Confederates  conceived  the  idea  of  raiding  the 
loyal  states  from  Canada,  setting  free  Confederate  prisoners  and 
bringing  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  north.  Plan  after  plan  was 
devised  and  plan  after  plan  went  wrong.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
recount  them  all.  One  plan  was  to  liberate  the  Confederate  prisoners 
at  Camp  Douglas.  The  day  before  the  plan  was  to  be  executed,  a 
large  force  of  Federal  troops  suddenly  appeared  at  the  prison  and 

the  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Finally  after  many  failures  the  Confederate  agents  in  Canada  hit 
upon  the  scheme  to  burn  and  loot  the  City  of  New  York.  The  plot 
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was  nipped  in  the  bud.  Greek  fire  which  the  conspirators  had  brought 
to  New  York  proved  to  be  only  water.  Captain  Kennedy,  the  leader 
of  the  gang,  was  captured,  tried,  found  guilty  and  hung  at  Fort 
Wadsworth,  New  York  harbor.  A  little  later  Lieut.  John  Yates  Beall, 
the  Confederate  naval  officer  who  had  attempted  to  destroy  Sandusky, 

Ohio,  was  captured,  tried,  found  guilty  and  hung  at  Governors  Island, 
New  York. 

It  was  apparent  that  someone  was  selling  out  the  Confederates. 
Every  plan  they  devised  became  known  to  the  Union  authorities. 
They  were  outwitted  at  every  turn.  It  seems  that  this  traitor  was 
no  other  than  Godfrey  J.  Hyams,  assistant  to  Thompson,  the  Confed¬ 
erate  high  commissioner.  It  is  said  that  he  informed  the  federal 
authorities  four  weeks  in  advance  of  the  plot  to  burn  New  York  and 
for  this  service  received  $100,000.  Hyam’s  treason  became  known. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  plot  to  burn  New  York  was  discovered  Hyams 
bought  a  ticket  at  Toronto  for  Halifax,  apparently  with  the  intention 
of  going  to  Europe.  He  was  dogged  by  Confederate  spies.  They 
were  on  the  same  train  with  him.  Hyams,  terrified,  sneaked  from 
the  train  somewhere  near  Gananoque.  These  things  are  all  recounted 
by  Lieut.  John  T.  Headley  in  his  book,  “Confederate  Operations  in 
Canada  and  in  New  York/’ 

From  this  comes  the  assumption  that  the  hermit  of  Maple  Island 
was  no  other  than  Hyams,  the  traitor.  According  to  the  tradition 
Hyams,  in  an  effort  to  throw  his  pursuers  off  the  track,  took  refuge 
on  Maple  Island,  there  living  the  life  of  a  hermit.  But  eventually 
the  Confederate  agents  hunted  him  out,  killed  him,  sunk  his  body  in 
the  water  and  then  set  fire  to  his  cabin.  That  is  the  tradition,  but 
although  it  has  often  been  repeated,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
a  tradition  and  nothing  more.  The  Hermit  of  Maple  Island  may 
have  been  Godfrey  Hyams.  He  may  have  been  killed  as  an  act  of 
vengeance.  But  there  is  not  a  particle  of  historical  evidence  to  show 
that  these  things  are  so. 

The  Confederates  in  Canada  did  make  one  successful  raid,  that 
against  St.  Albans  in  Vermont,  and  it  did  not  add  to  the  comfort  of 
the  residents  of  the  border  counties  in  New  York  state,  either.  On 
October  19,  1864,  three  banks  at  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  were  entered 
by  strangers,  who  later  proved  to  be  Confederates,  and  looted  of 
$150,000.  Bank  officials  were  forced  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
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to  the  Confederate  government,  after  which  the  raiders  fled  back  to 
Canada.  The  Canadian  government  showed  little  interest  in  the  inci¬ 
dent  and  it  became  evident  that  other  raids  might  be  expected.  There 
was  tremendous  excitement  all  along  the  border.  Two  companies  of 
home  guards  were  organized  at  Malone,  one  of  infantry  and  one  of 
cavalry.  Three  companies  of  home  guards  were  organized  at  Ogdens- 
burg  and  a  company  of  Massachusetts  regulars  sent  there  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  possible  Confederate  raids.  It  was  reported  that  a  force 
of  Confederates  were  being  organized  at  Cornwall,  Ontario,  for  a 
raid  on  Ogdensburg  but  apparently  the  rumor  was  a  false  one.  It 
does  seem  to  be  established  that  a  camp  of  Confederate  veterans  who 
had  escaped  from  Union  prison  camps  was  discovered  near  the  site  of 
the  present  Thousand  Island  Park  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  but  no 
more  raids  were  attempted. 

There  was  no  organized  relief  work  during  the  Civil  War  as 
the  term  was  understood  during  the  World  War,  but  nearly  every 
town  had  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  soldiers  in  case  of 
need.  The  funds  in  no  case  were  large  but  here  and  there  a  town 
made  a  splendid  record  as  for  example  Copenhagen,  Lewis  county, 
which  raised  $3,000  for  relief  purposes.  Women  scraped  linen  for 
lint  and  made  blackberry  brandy  and  jellies  for  the  sick.  The  soldiers 
were  always  remembered  on  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  For  ex¬ 
ample  twenty-five  barrels  of  poultry  were  forwarded  to  the  South 
for  Franklin  county  soldiers  on  Thanksgiving,  1864,  from  a  single 
Malone  district.  Prices  for  foodstuffs  soared.  Calico  sold  from  19 
to  45  cents  a  yard,  muslin  from  37 i/2  to  75  cents  a  yard,  cotton  from 
25  to  631/2  cents  a  yard,  ham  from  14  to  22  cents  a  pound,  fresh  pork 
for  ten  cents  a  pound,  veal  from  ten  to  12i/2  cents  a  pound,  turkey 
121/2  cents  a  pound,  butter  from  20  to  47  cents  a  pound,  coffee  from 
40  to  75  cents  a  pound,  flour  from  $7  to  $14  a  barrel,  sugar  from  17 
to  20  cents  a  pound,  kerosene  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  a  gallon  and 
salt  pork  for  $45  a  barrel.  These  prices  are  taken  from  an  old  Civil 
War  account  book  and  may  be  considered  as  typical. 

THE  SOLDIERS  COME  HOME 

Then  the  telegraph  brought  the  news  to  the  north  that  Lee  had 
surrendered.  The  Daily  Reformer,  published  at  Watertown,  featured 
the  news  on  the  third  of  its  four  pages  under  the  heading:  “Glorious, 
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More  Glorious,  Most  Glorious.  Lee’s  Surrender  with  Army!”  In 
every  village  and  town  in  Northern  New  York  there  was  a  joyful 
demonstration.  At  Madison  Barracks,  Sackets  Harbor,  where  many 
regiments  had  been  mustered  in  during  the  war,  a  salute  of  200  guns 
was  fired.  An  old  cannon  was  dragged  out  in  the  middle  of  Public 
Square,  Watertown,  and  fired  continuously  during  the  night.  The 
newspapers  complained  the  next  day  that  $100  worth  of  plate  glass 
had  been  broken  as  a  result  and  suggested  that  in  the  event  of  an¬ 
other  celebration  the  cannon  be  moved  away  from  expensive  windows. 

Then  came  the  news  that  the  soldiers  were  coming  home  and  in 
every  county  preparations  were  made  to  give  a  royal  welcome  to  the 
various  regiments  as  they  arrived  from  the  front.  Col.  Bradley 
Winslow,  who  had  been  badly  wounded  in  front  of  Petersburg,  was 
invalided  home  to  Watertown.  Col.  Joseph  Spratt,  after  whom  the 
G.  A.  R.  post  at  Watertown  is  named,  died  at  that  city  April  9,  1865, 
of  wounds  received  in  action.  He  was  only  thirty-four  years  of  age. 
There  were  joyous  times  when  the  soldiers  came  home,  scenes  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  day  four  years  before  when  the  first  recruits  has  left 
so  proudly  for  the  front.  Perhaps  the  homecoming  of  the  186th  New 
York  Volunteers,  called  the  Jefferson  county  regiment,  was  typical. 
This  was  Bradley  Winslow’s  regiment,  which  had  participated  in  the 
Wilderness  campaign  and  had  made  a  good  record. 

At  6:30  one  June  morning  a  long  train  of  fifteen  cars  pulled  in 
at  the  lower  depot  in  Watertown.  Despite  the  early  hour  a  great 
crowd  of  people  were  gathered  at  the  station  and  the  inevitable  com¬ 
mittee  was  on  hand  to  see  that  the  ceremonies  proceeded  smoothly. 
The  186th  regiment,  some  600  strong,  were  aboard  the  train.  In  a 
few  moments  they  had  formed  in  companies  in  front  of  the  station 
and  the  triumphant  march  started.  The  Watertown  Cornet  Band 
led  the  line  of  march.  The  Sackets  Harbor  Band  was  also  in  line. 
Then  to  the  stirring  notes  of  “When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home” 
the  regiment  swung  into  Public  Square,  600  bronzed,  bearded  men 
in  faded  blue.  The  Square  was  crowded  and  a  great  shout  went  up 
from  the  people  as  the  tattered  regimental  colors  emerged  from  Stone 
street  followed  by  the  files  of  marching  men.  There  were  flowers  in 
the  muzzle  of  every  musket.  Flowers  were  tossed  from  the  sidewalks 
and  from  windows.  Then  just  as  the  regiment  wheeled  to  the  right 
and  formed  a  line  a  little  south  of  Washington  Hall,  a  lone  figure 
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appeared  on  horseback  riding  slowly  down  Washington  street.  In 
a  moment  the  soldiers  recognized  the  rider.  It  was  Col.  Winslow, 
their  old  commander,  still  so  weakened  from  his  wounds  that  he 
could  hardly  sit  upright  in  his  saddle,  riding  down  to  greet  his  old 
command.  It  must  have  been  a  dramatic  sight,  the  soldiers  in  their 
worn,  faded  uniforms  formed  in  a  single,  long  line;  the  pale  man 
swaying  in  his  saddle  riding  towards  them ;  the  Square  crowded  with 
a  great  throng  of  people.  Then  the  soldiers  cheered,  the  people 
applauded,  the  bands  played.  Col.  Winslow  shook  hands  with  his 
officers  and  men,  the  soldiers  filed  into  Washington  Hall  where  a 
bountiful  breakfast  had  been  prepared  and  after  breakfast  there 
was  more  music  and  speeches.  Then  the  regiment  re-formed  and 
there  was  another  parade,  through  Public  Square  towards  the  Baptist 
Church  with  its  high,  front  platform,  up  State  street  with  its  white 
houses  far  up  on  a  high,  grassy  terrace,  then  through  Park  street  and 
Sterling  to  Washington,  up  Washington  to  Ten  Eyck,  down  Sherman 
to  Clinton,  up  Clinton  to  Massey,  through  Massey  to  Arsenal,  down 
Arsenal  to  the  Square  once  more.  Col.  Winslow  led  the  parade,  this 
time  riding  in  a  carriage.  The  bands  played,  the  people  cheered  and 
the  marching  soldiers  waved  at  friends  on  the  sidewalks.  After 
the  parade  everyone  had  to  go  to  Washington  Hall  for  lunch  and 
immediately  after  lunch  the  soldiers  piled  into  wagons  volunteered 
for  the  occasion  and  left  for  Sackets  Harbor  to  be  mustered  out. 

From  that  time  on  for  several  months  there  was  a  constant  home¬ 
coming  of  the  soldiers.  Most  of  them  went  to  Sackets  Harbor,  or 
Fort  Ontario,  to  be  mustered  out  and  from  there  went  on  to  their 
homes  in  various  sections  of  Northern  New  York.  On  June  16th  a 
detachment  of  the  1st  New  York  artillery,  most  of  them  from  Lewis 
county,  came  home  from  Virginia.  On  June  25th  the  5th  artillery, 
mostly  from  Lewis  county,  arrived  at  Sackets  Harbor  to  be  mustered 
out  of  the  service.  And  then  at  3:30  in  the  morning  of  June  29th, 
the  sleeping  residents  of  Watertown  were  awakened  by  the  ringing 
of  church  bells.  Six  companies  of  the  Tenth  Heavy  Artillery  had 
arrived  at  the  lower  station.  Half  dressed  villagers  peered  through 
their  windows  as  the  marching  men  passed,  their  band  bravely  play¬ 
ing  stirring  war  airs,  but  there  was  nothing  of  the  welcome  which 
had  greeted  the  186th.  They  had  not  been  expected  so  early  in  the 
day.  But  at  Washington  Hall  breakfast  was  ready  and  after  the 
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men  had  washed  in  the  reservoir  on  the  Square  they  filed  into  the 
hall,  had  their  breakfast  and  then  took  up  the  ten-mile  march  to 
Sackets  Harbor.  At  midnight  four  more  companies  of  the  Tenth 
arrived  at  Watertown,  and  marched  on  to  Sackets  to  be  mustered  out. 

THE  FENIAN  RAIDS 

With  the  war  over  the  North  Country  tried  to  get  accustomed  to 
the  things  of  peace  once  more.  Former  army  officers  resumed  the 
practice  of  law,  with  a  weather  eye  on  the  next  political  campaign. 
Former  soldiers  tried  to  find  jobs  and  did  not  always  succeed.  Prices 
were  high  and  so  were  taxes.  The  after-the-war  slump  was  on  and 
there  was  much  grumbling  and  discontent.  It  was  hard  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  settle  down  to  the  humdrum  task  of  making  a  living.  After 
four  years  of  band-playing,  flag-waving,  cheering,  fighting  and 
marching,  life  was  indeed  a  drab  thing  at  best.  But  then  came  the 
Fenian  raids  which  gave  Northern  New  York  and  Canada,  too, 
enough  excitement  for  the  time  being.  For  a  time  it  looked  like  an¬ 
other  war  with  Northern  New  York  as  the  base  of  operations.  Only 
the  firmness  of  the  national  government  prevented  a  repetition  of 
the  Patriot  War  of  the  ’30s  with  its  bloodshed  and  loss  of  life. 

It  is  said  that  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  Fenian  Society 
were  actually  formulated  in  Paris  as  early  as  1848.  The  object  of 
the  Fenian  Society  and  its  predecessor,  the  Irish  Revolutionary 
Brotherhood,  was  the  freedom  of  Ireland  from  British  rule  by  force 
of  arms.  The  society  was  organized  in  the  United  States  by  John 
O’Mahoney  in  1858,  the  original  purpose  of  the  American  branch 
being  to  supply  arms  and  money  to  the  movement  in  Ireland.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  brotherhood  swore  allegiance  to  the  “Irish  Republic”  and 
agreed  to  take  up  arms  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  their  superior 
officers.  Little  was  accomplished  during  the  Civil  War,  but  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  war  with  the  discharge  from  the  Union  armies  of 
thousands  of  soldiers  of  Irish  birth  or  extraction  interest  was  re¬ 
vived.  The  Fenians  in  the  United  States  finally  hit  upon  the  idea  that 
the  first  move  toward  freeing  Ireland  should  be  made  by  attacking 
Canada.  It  was  considered  that  such  a  movement  was  especially 
opportune  in  view  of  the  bitter  feeling  that  existed  all  over  the  North 
towards  Canada  for  the  Confederate  raids  which  Canada  had  per¬ 
mitted  during  the  Civil  War. 
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So  Fenian  lodges  were  organized  all  over  the  United  States,  very 
much  as  Hunter  Lodges  had  been  organized  in  the  days  before  the 
Patriot  War.  Military  companies  and  regiments  were  formed,  mostly 
from  ex-soldiers  of  the  Union  army  and  under  the  command  of  offi¬ 
cers  who  had  gained  distinction  in  the  Civil  War.  Drilling  went  on 
openly  and  large  sums  of  money  were  raised  for  the  purchase  of 
arms  and  munitions  of  war.  The  plan  was  for  a  movement  against 
Canada  from  various  points  simultaneously.  Mobilization  points 
were  Detroit,  Rochester,  Ogdensburg,  Plattsburgh  and  Portland, 
Maine.  For  example  the  army  moving  into  Canada  from  Ogdensburg 
and  Plattsburgh  was  to  proceed  against  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Bases 
were  to  be  established  in  Canada,  one  to  be  located  at  Prescott,  just 
across  the  St.  Lawrence  river  from  Ogdensburg,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  interference  from  the  United  States  authorities.  A  navy  was 
to  be  created  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  war  against  Canada  was 
to  proceed  by  water  and  land.  The  Fenians  hoped  to  be  able  to  send 
some  75,000  men  into  Canada  and  claimed  to  have  a  war  chest  of 
about  $15,000,000. 

Naturally  the  people  in  Canada  were  alarmed.  Troops  were  sta¬ 
tioned  in  all  the  frontier  villages  and  a  call  for  volunteers  was  issued. 
Captain  Edward  J.  Mannix  of  Malone,  who  had  served  in  the  Civil 
War,  was  commissioned  a  colonel  in  the  Fenian  army  and  seems  to 
have  been  in  command  of  Fenian  units  in  Northern  New  York.  Then 
T.  W.  Sweeney,  Fenian  “secretary  of  war,”  issued  a  call  to  arms.  He 
had  come  out  of  the  Civil  War  a  brevet  major  general  and  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  in  both  the  Mexican  War  and  the 
Civil  War.  Suddenly,  Northern  New  York  was  electrified  in  the 
spring  of  1866  by  the  news  that  the  Fenians  were  on  the  move. 
Singly  and  in  groups,  bronzed,  bearded  men  of  military  bearing 
moved  by  train  and  road  toward  the  Canadian  border.  The  most 
intense  excitement  prevailed  in  the  Canadian  towns  of  Brockville, 
Prescott,  Gananoque  and  Cornwall.  A  Canadian  gunboat  patrolled 
the  St.  Lawrence  river.  Armed  men  guarded  all  Canadian  roads.  At 
such  a  high  pitch  of  excitement  were  the  Canadians  that  when  rockets 
were  discharged  and  guns  fired  off  in  Ogdensburg  in  celebration  of 
St.  Patrick’s  Day,  Canadian  pickets  stationed  along  the  river  fired 
and  fell  back,  bells  were  rung  in  Prescott,  drums  rolled  and  alarm 
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guns  were  discharged  from  Fort  Wellington,  the  Canadians  being 
certain  that  Sweeney  and  his  men  were  about  to  make  an  assault. 

In  the  meantime  the  United  States  authorities,  aroused  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  Fenian  movement  took  drastic  steps  to  prevent 
trouble.  D.  M.  Chapin,  collector  of  the  Port  of  Ogdensburg,  was 
ordered  to  put  armed  vessels  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  sink  any 
ship  that  attempted  to  transport  Fenians  into  Canada  and  to  raise 
a  military  force  if  necessary.  But  still  the  Fenians  came.  On  June 
2nd,  the  train  from  Rome  carried  three  carloads  of  Fenians,  who 
transferred  at  DeKalb  Junction  for  Malone.  The  next  day  other 
carloads  of  Fenians  arrived  at  Malone.  Every  train  brought  from 
fifty  to  300  Fenians.  Many  came  by  road,  sleeping  in  haystacks  and 
barns,  but  invariably  moving  towards  Malone.  All  this  time  muni¬ 
tions  were  moving  towards  Malone  which,  it  was  now  evident,  was 
to  be  the  concentration  point  in  Northern  New  York  for  the  Fenian 
forces.  The  deputy  United  States  Marshal,  E.  W.  Benedict,  seized 
three  boxes  labeled  machinery  at  Ogdensburg.  The  boxes  proved  to 
be  filled  with  muskets.  Two  thousand  muskets,  packed  in  boxes  and 
also  labeled  “machinery,”  were  also  seized  about  this  time  at  Rouses 
Point.  Both  shipments  were  consigned  to  Captain  Edward  J.  Mannix 
at  Malone. 

By  this  time  a  very  formidable  force  was  gathered  at  Malone.  In 
all  there  were  some  2,500  men.  Nor  were  these  men  amateurs  at  the 
game  of  war.  They  were  veterans  of  Shiloh,  Gettysburg,  Antietam 
and  Petersburg,  men  who  had  learned  to  stand  firm  under  fire,  and 
they  had  efficient  officers.  Gen.  M.  J.  Heffernan  and  Generals  Mur¬ 
phy  and  O’Reilly,  all  Civil  War  officers,  were  in  command.  The  men 
camped  at  the  fair  grounds  where  a  few  years  before  Franklin  county 
recruits  had  received  their  first  taste  of  army  life.  There  was  no 
commissary  system  and  the  Fenians  depended  largely  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  villagers  for  their  food.  The  people  of  Malone  were 
naturally  apprehensive  with  such  a  large  body  of  men  in  their  midst 
but  there  was  no  disorder  excepting  when  some  Canadians  came  to 
Malone  out  of  curiosity  to  view  the  Fenian  “army.”  One  was  badly 
beaten  and  another  hid  under  a  couch  for  hours  before  he  could  be 
spirited  out  of  town  and  across  the  border. 

Gen.  George  C.  Meade,  the  hero  of  Gettysburg,  hurried  to  North¬ 
ern  New  York  and  made  his  headquarters  at  Ogdensburg.  Railroad 
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officials  were  instructed  to  carry  no  more  Fenians  towards  Malone. 
General  Sweeney,  Fenian  “secretary  of  war,”  was  arrested  at  St. 
Albans,  Vermont,  and  on  the  same  day  there  were  wholesale  arrests 
of  Fenian  officers  all  through  Northern  New  York  but  particularly 
at  Malone.  The  giant  General  Heffernan  was  arrested  and  so  were 
General  Murphy,  Captain  Fallon,  Lieutenant  O’Brien,  Colonel  Qumn, 
Colonel  Riley,  Colonel  Enson,  Major  Connolly  and  a  number  of  others. 
But  more  Fenians  came  on  to  Malone,  defying  railroad  employes, 
and  with  them  came  Gen.  John  O’Neill.  Federal  soldiers  were  sent 
to  Rome,  Watertown,  Ogdensburg,  De  Kalb  Junction  and  Potsdam 
Junction.  Soldiers  patrolling  the  highways  captured  ten  wagon 
loads  of  arms  and  ammunition  near  Brasher  Falls  but  the  guard  was 
overcome  and  before  morning  the  munitions  were  on  their  way  to 
Malone  once  more.  Despite  all  the  Federal  authorities  could  do  some 
arms  and  ammunition  reached  Malone,  including  a  part  of  a  battery 
of  artillery. 

The  1866  movement  of  Fenians  collapsed.  It  never  got  any  fur¬ 
ther  than  Malone.  Lack  of  arms  and  ammunition  was  the  main 
cause.  Although  considerable  munitions  got  through  the  blockade, 
much  were  intercepted.  Two  carloads  of  arms  were  seized  at  Water- 
town.  The  Fenians  overcame  the  marshal’s  force  and  manned  the 
train  themselves,  but  it  was  stopped  at  DeKalb  and  the  arms  taken 
into  custody.  June  3rd,  General  Meade  arrived  at  Malone  with  1,000 
Federal  troops.  This  was  too  much  for  the  Fenians,  so  when  on 
June  9th  General  Meade  issued  an  order  commanding  the  Fenian 
forces  to  disperse,  the  order  was  generally  obeyed.  The  government 
furnished  transportation  for  the  Fenians  home  and  soon  all  were 
gone.  But  the  Fenians  had  not  given  up  hope. 

THE  SECOND  FENIAN  ATTEMPT 

For  the  next  four  years  rumors  were  circulated  freely  that  the 
Fenians  were  planning  another  invasion.  It  was  known  that  the 
Fenian  leaders  felt  the  1866  movement  would  have  been  a  success 
had  not  the  United  States  government  interfered  by  seizing  large 
quantities  of  arms  and  munition  designed  for  the  raiders.  They  still 
believed  that  a  successful  advance  could  be  made  into  Canada  and 
all  this  time  money  was  being  raised,  Fenian  companies  and  regi¬ 
ments  being  organized  and  munitions  were  being  purchased.  In  the 
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spring  of  1870  the  word  reached  Northern  New  York  that  plans  were 
now  complete  for  the  invasion.  Still  no  definite  announcement  was 
forthcoming  from  the  Fenian  leaders.  They  had  had  their  lesson. 
They  proposed  to  move  in  secret,  so  as  not  to  give  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  governments  advance  information  as  to  their  plans. 
Weeks  and  even  months  in  advance  war  materials  were  shipped  to 
Malone.  They  were  secreted  in  barns  and  cellars  of  sympathizers. 
Many  were  gathered  in  Malone  but  Chateaugay,  Fort  Covington  and 
Hogansburg  were  important  assemblying  points. 

Then  the  word  went  out  to  the  Fenians  that  the  time  was  at  hand. 
Once  more  the  trains  coming  into  Malone  were  loaded  with  Fenians. 
Hundreds  of  them  came  but  this  time  passed  through  Malone  to  a 
camp  that  had  been  established  at  Trout  River.  Within  a  week  or 
two  some  of  the  most  important  leaders  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood 
in  America  were  gathered  at  Malone,  making  headquarters  in  the 
Flanagan  and  Hogle  Hotels.  Here  were  General  Gleason  and  General 
Starr,  Colonel  Lindsay  of  New  York  and  Dr.  Donnelly  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  Captain  Mannix,  the  Malone  leader,  was  again  very  much  in 
evidence. 

However,  the  United  States  authorities,  as  soon  as  it  became 
apparent  that  another  raid  was  planned,  did  not  long  hesitate.  Presi¬ 
dent  Grant  issued  a  proclamation  warning  all  people  against  a  demon¬ 
stration  against  a  friendly  power.  General  Meade  came  again  to 
Malone  and  with  him  came  Maj.  Gen.  J.  M.  McDowell,  Maj.  Gen.  L. 
Van  Vliet,  Gen.  Rufus  Ingalls  and  other  officers  of  high  rank.  Patrols 
of  regular  troops  were  placed  at  various  places  along  the  railroad  and 
halted  Fenians  advancing  towards  Malone.  Convoys  of  arms  and 
ammunition  were  seized  at  Hogansburg,  Fort  Covington  and  Mas- 
sena.  And  within  a  week  or  two  there  were  1,000  Federal  troops  at 
Malone  prepared  for  any  eventuality. 

The  Canadians,  too,  lost  no  time  in  getting  ready.  Five  thousand 
Canadian  militiamen  were  called  out  for  the  defense  of  their  country. 
The  militiamen  were  slow  in  mobilizing,  however,  and  none  reached 
Huntington,  objective  of  the  Fenians,  until  May  26th.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  that  place  had  only  a  defense  of  150  men  and  had  the  Fenians 
advanced  immediately  they  would  have  taken  it.  But  the  Fenians 
delayed  and  soon  there  were  1,000  Canadian  troops  lined  up  along 
the  frontier  prepared  to  give  the  invaders  a  hot  reception. 
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Under  such  conditions  the  Fenian  advance  started.  The  first 
advance  penetrated  Canada  a  distance  of  three  miles,  where  the 
Fenians  encamped  but  soon  retreated  over  the  American  border 
when  reinforcements  failed  to  appear.  But  the  next  day  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  the  number  of  500  arrived  and  an  advance  into  Canada  was 
again  started.  A  strong  position  was  selected.  A  trench,  defended 
by  a  breastwork,  was  constructed,  the  Fenian  line  resting  on  the 
river  on  one  side  and  a  dense  wood  on  the  other.  It  was  a  position 
that  ought  to  be  easily  defended.  Certainly  the  Fenians  should  have 
given  a  good  account  of  themselves.  But  after  the  shortest  of  en¬ 
gagements  the  invaders  abandoned  their  trenches  and  fled  in  the 
greatest  of  disorder.  The  Fenians  apparently  fired  but  one  volley 
and  that  too  high.  The  Canadian  marksmanship  was  not  much  better 
and  the  total  casualties  of  the  “battle”  were  two  or  three  Fenians 
wounded  and  one  made  prisoner. 

Some  of  the  Fenians  never  stopped  running  until  they  reached 
Malone.  Arms  and  even  clothing  were  thrown  away  along  the  route. 
The  discouraged  raiders  encamped  at  the  fair  grounds  at  Malone 
and  although  their  leaders  attempted  to  persuade  them  to  make  an¬ 
other  advance  into  Canada  the  rank  and  file  were  not  enthusiastic. 
According  to  the  late  Frederick  J.  Seaver,  Franklin  county  historian, 
current  opinion  in  Malone  was  that  the  Fenians  were  good  soldiers 
but  the  incompetency  of  their  officers  and  their  lack  of  discipline  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  inglorious  showing  which  they  made. 
The  play  was  now  over.  Captain  Mannix  was  arrested,  made  a  sensa¬ 
tional  escape  from  the  guard  house,  but  was  soon  recaptured.  The 
Fenians  started  back  home  by  road  and  railroad.  Many  of  them 
traded  their  muskets  for  food  and  lodging.  The  United  States  army 
officers  at  Malone  gave  a  dinner  to  the  Fenian  officers,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  railroad  opened  the 
stations  so  the  Fenians  could  sleep  in  them  at  night  and  the  Federal 
soldiers  took  over  the  Fenian  ammunition  depots.  Such  Fenians  as 
were  arrested  were  convicted  but  soon  afterwards  pardoned  by  the 

president. 

Thus  the  Fenian  raids  ended.  It  was  the  last  attempt  ever  made 
to  invade  Canada  from  the  United  States.  The  Patriot  war  had  left 
a  heritage  of  ill  feeling  between  the  people  of  Canada  and  those  of 
the  United  States.  The  Civil  War  did  not  help  things,  which 
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accounted  for  the  sympathy  for  the  Fenians  in  the  northern  counties. 
But  once  the  Fenian  troubles  were  over  a  better  spirit  came  into 
existence.  Hundreds  of  Canadian  families  settled  in  Northern  New 
York  during  the  panic  of  the  ’70s.  For  thirty  years  and  over  this 
migration  continued  until  today  it  is  said  that  one-third  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  important  Northern  New  York  city  of  Watertown 
are  either  of  Canadian  birth  or  descent.  In  Ogdensburg  the  propor¬ 
tion  is  probably  even  larger.  There  is  now  no  trace  of  the  old  bitter¬ 
ness  between  Northern  New  York  and  Canada.  All  along  the  border 
a  feeling  of  friendliness  exists,  and  it  is  hard  to  realize  today  that  a 
little  over  sixty  years  ago  the  people  of  Northern  New  York  looked 
placidly  and  approvingly  on  when  a  large  body  of  armed  men  mobil¬ 
ized  in  Franklin  county  intent  upon  invading  the  domain  of  a  friendly 
and  neighboring  nation. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  RESORT  REGION 


THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS  AND  THE  OLD  CROSSMAN  HOUSE — VISITS  OF 
PRESIDENTS  TO  THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS — BOLDT’S  CASTLE — ADIRON¬ 
DACK  MURRAY  PUTS  THE  ADIRONDACKS  ON  THE  MAP  AS  A  VACATION 
RESORT — PAUL  SMITH’S — DR.  TRUDEAU  AND  SARANAC  LAKE — ROBERT 
LOUIS  STEVENSON’S  QUEST  FOR  HEALTH. 

The  old  Crossman  House,  a  bleak  little  hotel  at  the  water  front  of 
the  fishing  hamlet  of  Alexandria  Bay.  Paul  Smith’s  a  wooden  hunt¬ 
ers’  hotel  of  seventeen  bedrooms  on  St.  Regis  Lake,  in  the  heart  of 
the  then  almost  unknown  Adirondack  wilderness.  Who  would  have 
thought  back  in  the  fifties  that  from  this  small  beginning  would  de¬ 
velop  two  of  the  greatest  resort  regions  in  the  world,  the  Thousand 
Islands  and  the  Adirondacks.  Today  great  summer  hotels,  with  all 
the  appointments  of  big  city  hostelries,  cater  to  the  thousands  of 
tourists  who  yearly  come  to  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Thousand 
Islands.  Concrete  roads  have  replaced  the  rude,  forest  trails  that 
led  to  the  hunting  grounds  which  Adirondack  Murray  made  famous 
seventy-five  years  ago.  Speed  boats  flash  among  the  islands  which 
in  the  days  of  the  elder  Crossman  were  but  masses  of  tree-covered 
rocks.  The  Adirondacks  and  the  Thousand  Islands  have  become  a 
great  playground  for  a  nation. 

The  Thousand  Islands  have  been  called  the  Venice  of  America. 
From  the  time  of  the  first  Jesuit  explorers,  passing  up  the  river 
in  their  bark  canoes,  men  have  marveled  at  the  beauty  of  the  upper 
river,  studded  with  hundreds  of  islands.  Early  travelers  caught  the 
lure  of  the  river  and  commented  on  the  plaintive  airs  of  the  French- 
Canadian  batteaumen.  There  is  probably  no  river  on  earth  which 
has  heard  so  many  vows  of  love  as  has  the  majestic  St.  Lawrence. 
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AIRPLANE  VIEW  OF  A  PORTION  OF  THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS 


BELL  TOWER,  HEART  ISLAND,  THOUSAND  ISLANDS 
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Never  a  Canadian  boatman  ever  dipped  his  oar  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
who  did  not  sing — 

“Long  time  have  I  loved  thee, 

Ne’er  will  I  forget  thee.” 

And  who  is  there  who  has  not  read  Tom  Moore’s  Boat  Song  with 
its  swinging  rhythm: 

“Faintly,  as  tolls  the  evening  chime, 

Our  voices  keep  tune,  and  our  voices  keep  time; 

Soon  as  the  woods  on  the  shore  look  dim 
We’ll  sing  at  St.  Ann’s  our  parting  hymn. 

Row,  brothers,  row,  the  stream  runs  fast, 

The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight’s  past.” 

But  of  all  the  songs  which  have  been  written  about  the  Thousand 
Islands  it  is  doubtful  if  any  are  quite  equal  to  that  written  by  Caleb 
Lyon  of  Lyonsdale,  an  early  North  Country  poet: 

“The  Thousand  Isles,  the  Thousand  Isles, 

Dimpled,  the  wave  around  them  smiles, 

Kissed  by  a  thousand  red-lipped  flowers, 

Gemmed  by  a  thousand  emerald  bowers, 

A  thousand  birds  their  praises  wake, 

By  rocky  glade  and  plumy  brake, 

A  thousand  cedars’  fragrant  shade 
Fall  where  the  Indians’  children  played; 

And  fancy’s  dream  my  heart  beguiles, 

While  singing  thee,  the  Thousand  Isles.” 

The  Thousand  Islands  number  from  1,500  to  1,700.  They  vary 
in  size  from  a  few  square  feet  to  Wolfe  Island,  entirely  in  Canadian 
territory  and  the  largest  of  the  group,  and  Wells  Island,  containing 
some  10,000  acres.  At  the  Thousand  Islands,  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
is  400  feet  above  tide  water.  The  Thousand  Islands  proper  extend 
from  Tibbits  Light,  four  miles  above  cape  Vincent,  to  Morristown, 
covering  a  distance  of  some  sixty  miles.  The  leading  islands,  how¬ 
ever,  are  found  from  a  point  about  sixteen  miles  below  Alexandria 
Bay  and  covering  a  distance  of  thirty-odd  miles. 
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Original  title  to  the  islands  was  of  course  in  the  state,  which 
acquired  ownership  through  treaties  with  the  Indians.  The  first 
private  owner  was  Elisha  Camp  of  Sackets  Harbor.  In  1845,  how¬ 
ever,  Azariah  Walton  and  Chesterfield  Parsons  acquired  the  north¬ 
west  half  of  Wells  Island  and  all  the  islands  in  American  waters 
from  the  foot  of  Round  Island  near  Clayton  to  Morristown,  a  distance 
of  thirty-five  miles.  They  paid  $3,000  for  these  islands  which  are 
today  worth  millions.  Walton  bought  out  Parsons  and  continued  as 
sole  owner  until  the  firm  of  Cornwall  and  Walton  was  established  in 
1853.  This  firm  purchased  practically  all  the  rest  of  Wells  Island 
and  thereby  became  the  owner  of  about  all  the  islands  in  American 
waters.  They  sold  the  islands  for  comparatively  small  prices  but 
many  of  the  deeds  contained  the  provision  that  a  cottage  must  be 
erected  within  three  years.  Take  the  case  of  Hart  Island,  the  name 
being  often  incorrectly  spelled  Heart  Island.  This  is  one  of  the 
more  famous  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  containing,  as  it  does,  the 
beautiful  Boldt  Castle.  Cornwall  and  Walton  originally  sold  it  to 
Sisson  and  Fox  for  $100.  They  in  turn  sold  it  to  E.  K.  Hart  of 
Albion  for  $500  and  he  sold  it  to  the  late  George  C.  Boldt  for 
$20,000.  After  his  death  it  was  sold  to  the  Thousand  Island  Estates, 
Inc.,  at  an  undisclosed  price.  The  price  brought  by  Hart  Island,  at 
its  original  sale,  $100,  was  exceptional.  Most  of  the  islands  sold  for 
$50  or  less  each. 

In  1826,  only  twenty-two  years  before  Charles  Crossman  started 
his  hotel,  Lieut.  Frederick  De  Roos  of  the  Royal  Navy,  passing  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  river,  had  this  to  say  regarding  Alexandria  Bay : 

“In  the  evening  as  we  passed  an  opening  we  came  in  sight  of  a 
new  settlement  on  the  American  shore.  Five  or  six  log  huts  formed 
the  only  habitation  of  the  infant  colony.  The  thick  wood  was  cut 
down  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  a  few  wretched  looking  indi¬ 
viduals  were  assembled  around  the  blaze  of  a  fire  which  burned  in 
the  center.  Never  did  I  contemplate  so  dreary  and  hopeless  a  pic¬ 
ture,  nor  a  scene  of  such  desolation;  but  even  this  place  is  already 
named  Alexandria,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  prosperous  village.” 

Lieutenant  De  Roos  spoke  truer  than  he  knew.  Summer  prop¬ 
erty,  alone,  located  in  the  towns  of  Orleans,  Alexandria  and  Clayton, 
is  assessed  at  upwards  of  a  million  dollars,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
tourists  expend  annually  $5,000,000  at  the  Thousand  Island  resorts. 
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Alexandria  Bay  had  made  some  progress,  it  is  true,  when  Charles 
Crossman,  veteran  of  the  Patriot  War,  came  there  to  establish  his 
hotel.  It  was  the  depot  for  the  back-country  merchants  who  sent 
there  their  lumber  and  potash  for  shipment  to  the  Quebec  or  Mon¬ 
treal  market.  The  village  contained  perhaps  a  dozen  frame  houses, 
a  store  near  the  steamboat  landing  and  a  weather-beaten  tavern 
kept  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smith,  with  an  open  shed  behind.  No 
one  then  dreamed  of  Alexandria  Bay  as  a  summer  resort.  It  is  true 
it  attracted  some  local  fishermen,  but  the  roads  were  atrocious  and 
the  elite  went  to  Saratoga  Springs,  the  Catskills,  Niagara  Falls  or 
some  of  the  fashionable  watering  places  along  the  coast. 

It  was  the  Smith  tavern,  referred  to  above,  which  eventually 
became  the  first  Crossman.  Charles  Crossman  married  Edther 
Smith,  daughter  of  the  tavern  keeper.  He  took  actual  possession  of 
the  hotel  in  1848  and  conducted  it  continuously  until  his  death  in 
1892.  The  hotel  was  enlarged  first  in  1860,  again  in  1872,  the  year 
that  the  Thousand  Island  House  was  built,  and  again  in  1880.  Since 
that  time,  of  course,  it  has  been  thoroughly  modernized.  It  was  after 
Mr.  Crossman  entered  the  hotel  business  at  Alexandria  Bay,  that  the 
Thousand  Islands  began  to  attain  a  reputation  as  a  resort  for  fisher¬ 
men.  Silas  Wright  and  his  political  ally  and  friend,  Preston  King 
of  Ogdensburg,  were  frequent  visitors  in  those  early  days.  The  still 
debonair  and  wily  Martin  Van  Buren,  now  in  his  old  age  but  no 
less  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  came  to  try  his  luck  with  the  bass.  It 
is  recorded  that  Millard  Fillmore  was  also  a  guest  at  the  Crossman 
for  a  time.  People  began  to  come  from  New  York,  Utica,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  mostly  by  the  big  side-wheelers  that  stopped  at  the 
steamboat  dock  but  sometimes  by  stage  or  private  carriage.  At  the 
Crossman  the  rate  was  not  high.  The  old  registers  tell  the  story. 
“Eight  breakfasts,  $1”  “two  beds,  50  cents,”  “tea  for  four,  50  cents,” 
— these  are  random  entries  taken  from  the  register  of  the  fifties.  The 
era  of  high  prices  had  not  yet  struck  Alexandria  Bay. 

In  1851  a  correspondent  from  the  Rochester  Times  wrote  his 
paper  from  Alexandria  Bay  as  follows : 

“A  few  miles  below  French  Creek,  where  the  river  is  most  thickly 
studded  with  islands,  is  a  little  hamlet  by  the  water  side,  called  Alex¬ 
andria  Bay.  Here  the  Bay  State  landed  several  passengers,  in  pur- 
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suit  of  sporting  pleasure,  including  Mr.  Van  Buren  (the  former 
president),  his  friends  and  your  humble  servant  (a  Mr.  Cooper). 

“The  only  public  house  at  this  place  is  kept  by  Mr.  Crossman,  who 
is  particularly  attentive  to  his  guests.  His  house  is  not  large,  but  it 
is  kept  in  a  neat  and  orderly  manner.  Among  the  guests  here  were 
Rev.  Dr.  Bethune  of  New  York,  Preston  King,  Senator  Dart,  and 
those  I  have  before  mentioned. 

“At  an  early  hour  of  the  day  following  our  arrival,  all  was  in 
commotion  among  the  sporting  gentlemen,  making  ready  for  the 
excursion  of  the  day.  Most  of  those  who  prefer  angling  employ  an 
experienced  man  to  row  them  among  the  islands.  Mr.  Bryan  of 
Rochester  and  myself,  however,  preferred  the  pleasure  of  exploring 
for  ourselves.  So  we  put  off  in  a  small  skiff  and  were  soon  among 
the  islands.  We  spent  the  day  in  fishing  and  returned  to  headquar¬ 
ters  at  night,  after  rowing  some  twenty  miles,  with  forty-five  pickerel 
and  bass,  some  of  the  former  weighing  eight  pounds  each.  As  the 
different  parties  came  in  their  prizes  were  examined,  and  it  was 
found  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  taken  the  greatest  number  of  fishes, 
while  the  two  Rochester  gentlemen  above  mentioned  had  taken  the 
greatest  amount  in  bulk.  We  should  have  been  quite  willing  to  have 
yielded  the  entire  palm  to  the  ‘Sage  of  Kinderhook,’  had  it  not  been 
generally  considered  that  Rochester  sportsmen  are  considered  ‘some.’ 

“The  ex-president  never  looked  better — I  passed  him  several  times 
while  among  the  islands,  as  he  sat  erect  in  his  skiff,  eagerly  watch¬ 
ing  his  line,  always  ready  for  a  bite,  and  always  quick  to  distinguish 
a  bite  from  a  nibble.” 

Francis  P.  Blair,  the  well  known  editor,  was  a  guest  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  on  this  occasion. 

Among  the  Northern  New  York  people  of  prominence  whose 
names  appear  on  the  Crossman  register  during  the  fifties  were  Egbert 
Ten  Eyck,  E.  Q.  Sewall,  J.  F.  Starbuck,  Isaac  Munson,  Joseph  Mullin, 
G.  F.  Paddock,  N.  W.  Woodruff  and  Orville  Hungerford. 

It  was  during  the  Civil  War  and  immediately  afterwards  that  the 
Thousand  Islands  began  to  gain  fame  as  a  summer  resort.  Prior  to 
that  time  ardent  fishermen  had  been  attracted  to  Alexandria  Bay, 
it  is  true.  They  received  the  sort  of  accommodations  which  sports¬ 
men  of  that  time  expected.  It  was  possible  to  hire  a  skiff  and  employ 
a  villager  to  row  it.  The  Crossman  House  catered  to  the  visiting 
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fishermen  in  the  summer  and  its  barroom  kept  it  going  through  the 
winter.  But  the  wise  provision  that  purchasers  of  islands  must 
agree  to  erect  a  cottage  began  to  have  its  effect.  The  first  cottage 
erected  on  any  island  was  said  to  have  been  the  hut  built  by  Seth 
Green  on  Manhattan  Island.  Some  time  after  his  death  the  island 
was  sold  to  John  L.  Hasbrouck  of  New  York  City. 

Welcome  Island,  where  the  Thousand  Island  Yacht  Club  is  now 
located,  was  owned  originally  by  S.  C.  Pope  of  Ogdensburg.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  wealthy  men  who  wanted  a  restful  and  quiet  place,  where 
they  could  enjoy  good  fishing,  gradually  located  on  the  various 
islands.  E.  K.  Hart  of  Albion,  already  mentioned,  was  one.  George 
Pullman  was  another.  Later  the  Pullmans  built  Castle  Rest,  now  the 
property  of  former  Governor  Frank  0.  Lowden  of  Illinois.  Steam 
yachts  made  their  appearance  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  not  many  but  a 
few  quite  speedy  ones  as  for  example  the  Lancet,  owned  in  Ogdens¬ 
burg.  It  became  quite  the  fashion  to  light  the  islands  at  night  with 
Japanese  lanterns.  Each  island  has  its  emblem,  some  a  star,  others 
a  crescent  and  others  a  crown.  These  emblems,  lighted  by  colored 
lanterns,  were  hauled  to  the  tops  of  flagpoles  at  night.  Sunday  night 
for  many  years  it  was  the  custom  of  cottage  owners  to  display  a 
lighted  cross  from  their  flagpoles. 

The  Thousand  Islands  were  becoming  the  fashion.  Every  sum¬ 
mer  brought  more  guests.  The  villagers  suddenly  began  to  realize 
that  they  had  wealth  at  their  very  doors.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Crossman 
enlarge  his  hotel.  There  was  a  demand  for  more  hotels.  The  Cross¬ 
man  House  was  again  enlarged,  but  in  the  meantime  two  men  had 
appeared  on  the  scene  with  an  idea  for  a  hotel  that  would  rival  the 
famous  hotels  at  Saratoga  and  other  watering  places.  These  men 
were  Oren  G.  Staples  and  Claude  Nott.  Originally  Staples  and  Nott 
had  planned  to  erect  their  hotel  at  Clayton,  but  found  no  encourage¬ 
ment  with  waterfront  property  held  at  prohibitive  prices.  Then 
they  tried  Fishers  Landing  but  experienced  the  same  difficulty  in 
buying  land  there. 

So  they  came  to  Alexandria  Bay,  where  Cornwall  and  Walton  sold 
them  the  site  for  their  hotel  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  be  almost  a  gift. 
Even  in  Alexandria  Bay  there  was  skepticism.  The  people  could  not 
believe  that  the  summer  business  would  ever  be  large  enough  to 
support  such  a  hotel  as  Staples  and  Nott  contemplated.  Every 
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obstacle  was  put  in  their  way.  Their  credit  was  questioned  and  their 
lumber  shipments  held  up.  But  despite  all  this  the  hotel  was  finished 
and  on  July  1,  1872,  the  grand  opening  was  held.  Alexandria  Bay 
had  the  greatest  crowd  in  its  history.  There  were  a  dozen  brass 
bands,  a  balloon  ascension,  horse,  boat  and  tub  races,  greased  pole 
and  pig  contests,  swimming  and  diving,  while  the  steam  yacht,  Shoe- 
craft,  towed  a  line  of  fishing  skiffs  a  mile  long  up  and  around  War¬ 
ner’s  Island.  Hundreds  were  fed  at  the  Thousand  Island  House. 
The  balloon  went  up  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  ascension 
being  made  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Thurston,  fifty  years  or  more 
ago  a  well  known  attraction  at  county  fairs.  It  came  down  at  Bentley 
Corners  in  the  town  of  Antwerp  after  ripping  down  some  rods  of 
rail  fence.  That  night  hundreds  of  kerosene  lanterns  lit  the  water 
front  and  there  was  a  brilliant  display  of  lights  from  the  boats  in  the 
river.  An  exhibition  of  fire  works  climaxed  the  celebration.  The 
Thousand  Island  House  was  formally  opened. 

PRESIDENT  GRANT’S  VISIT 

A  month  after  the  opening  of  the  Thousand  Island  House,  the 
Thousand  Island  region  entertained  a  distinguished  guest,  no  other 
than  General  U.  S.  Grant,  president  of  the  United  States.  Three 
presidents  have  visited  the  Thousand  Islands  during  their  terms  of 
office,  Grant,  Arthur  and  Cleveland,  and  two  others,  Van  Buren  and 
Fillmore,  after  their  retirement  from  the  White  House.  Grant  came 
to  be  the  guest  of  George  Pullman  at  his  summer  home  not  far  from 
Clayton.  All  Northern  New  York  was  excited.  No  president  had 
visited  the  Northern  section  of  the  state  since  the  tour  of  the  suave 
Van  Buren  in  1839.  Grant  was  at  the  height  of  his  popularity.  He 
had  served  as  a  young  officer  at  Madison  Barracks  at  Sackets 
Harbor.  Watertown  was  determined  to  have  the  distinguished  visitor 
stop  off  in  that  city  and  to  that  end  sent  a  formidable  delegation  to 
Carthage  to  meet  the  president’s  train. 

The  Watertown  delegation  was  headed  by  Mayor  Lord  and  con¬ 
sisted,  in  addition  to  the  mayor,  of  Judge  Mullin,  James  F.  Starbuck, 
Gen.  Bradley  Winslow,  Alexander  Campbell,  William  Dewey,  Aider- 
man  Scott,  Bingham,  O’Brien,  Kitts,  Adsit,  Muldoon  and  Bragger. 
Mayor  Lord  extended  the  invitation  in  behalf  of  the  City  of  Water- 
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town  and  the  president  accepted.  The  party  boarded  a  train  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  coaches  and  a  baggage  car,  drawn  by  the  locomotive,  L.  D. 
Doolittle,  beautifully  decorated  with  flags.  Engineer  Reese  was  at 
the  throttle  and  Fred  Maynard  was  the  conductor.  In  the  presi¬ 
dential  party  were  the  President  and  Mrs.  Grant;  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Roscoe  Conkling  of  Utica;  Alexander  S.  Johnson  of  Utica;  Frederick 
Dent  Grant,  Washington;  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  United  States  army; 
John  P.  Gray,  Utica;  J.  R.  Grant,  Washington;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Thorn,  Utica;  W.  H.  Comstock,  Utica;  S.  N.  D.  North,  Utica;  Tim¬ 
othy  Griffith,  Utica;  J.  M.  Denel,  Utica;  E.  Norris,  Utica;  and  J.  F. 
Maynard,  Utica. 

At  Watertown  a  huge  crowd  was  on  hand  to  greet  the  president. 
So  was  the  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Company  band,  playing  martial 
airs.  The  presidential  party  had  difficulty  in  getting  through  the 
crowd  to  their  carriages.  There  was  much  handshaking  to  be  done. 
A  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War  was  recognized  by  the  president  as 
an  old  comrade  in  arms  amid  much  applause.  At  the  Woodruff 
House,  the  president  was  persuaded  to  step  out  on  the  balcony.  Pub¬ 
lic  Square  was  black  with  people  and  carriages.  The  crowd  was 
estimated  at  from  10,000  to  15,000  people.  General  Grant  spoke 
briefly,  making  a  pleasant  reference  to  his  service  at  Madison  Bar¬ 
racks  twenty  years  before.  He  said  he  had  long  wanted  to  return 
to  Jefferson  county.  Senator  Conkling  spoke  next.  James  F.  Star- 
buck  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies.  Then  the  band  played  again, 
the  presidential  party  proceeded  to  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdens- 
burg  station  where  the  Cape  Vincent  train  was  waiting  to  which 
was  attached  a  special  car. 

At  Cape  Vincent  there  was  another  crowd,  more  cheers  and  more 
handshaking.  But  Mr.  Pullman’s  steam  yacht,  Ida,  was  at  the  wharf 
and  soon  the  party  was  en  route  for  the  Pullman  cottage,  gayly  dec¬ 
orated  with  flags  and  Japanese  lanterns.  Gen.  Phil  Sheridan  was 
one  of  the  guests  on  Pullman  Island.  Mr.  Pullman  arranged  daily 
programs.  There  were  private  theatricals  and  a  masquerade  ball  to 
which  all  the  summer  residents  of  the  Thousand  Islands  were  invited. 
A  few  guests  were  invited  to  luncheon  and  dinner  to  meet  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  other  distinguished  guests.  Among  those  from  North¬ 
ern  New  York  were  General  and  Mrs.  Hungerford,  Miss  Lottie  Brad- 
ner  and  Miss  Kate  White,  all  of  Adams,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R. 
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Hanford,  C.  C.  Frost  and  W.  C.  Plumb  of  Watertown.  The  villagers 
of  Clayton  decided  that  if  they  were  to  meet  the  president  they  must 
go  to  him,  so  ninety  of  them  hired  the  steamer,  Midge,  and  paid  a 
visit  to  Pullman  Island.  When  the  boat  drew  up  to  the  island,  every¬ 
one  joined  in  singing  “Marching  Through  Georgia,”  with  which  in¬ 
troduction  they  formed  in  line  and  proceeded  to  shake  hands  with 
President  Grant  and  General  Sheridan.  It  is  recorded  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  was  so  impressed  with  the  song  that  he  asked  his  guests  to  sing 
it  for  him  again,  which  they  did  with  a  will.  On  August  7th,  five 
days  after  his  arrival,  the  president  and  his  party  left  by  government 
boat  for  Ogdensburg. 

THE  VISIT  OF  PRESIDENT  ARTHUR 

Ten  years  later  another  president  paid  a  visit  to  the  Thousand 
Islands.  Chester  A.  Arthur,  in  an  effort  to  secure  relief  from  the 
malaria  from  which  he  suffered,  was  advised  by  his  physician  to  take 
a  vacation  at  the  Thousand  Islands.  September  28,  1882,  President 
Arthur,  described  as  dressed  inconspicuously  in  a  gray  suit  and 
gray  felt  hat,  arrived  in  the  North  Country  with  only  one  companion, 
his  friend,  R.  G.  Dunn.  Of  course  there  were  the  usual  ovations  all 
along  the  line.  Gen.  N.  M.  Curtis  of  Ogdensburg  and  many  other 
Northern  New  York  politicians  were  on  the  train  with  the  president. 
At  Clayton  a  crowd  of  200  was  waiting.  So  was  Mr.  Charles  Cross¬ 
man  with  his  steam  yacht,  Minnie,  Captain  William  Wescott  com¬ 
manding.  The  president  was  soon  safely  located  at  the  Crossman 
House  from  whose  cupola  the  stars  and  stripes  floated.  The  season 
was  over  and  there  were  no  other  guests  at  the  hotel,  save  some  news¬ 
paper  men  from  New  York  who  had  come  up  with  the  president. 
Mr.  Arthur  occupied  a  suite  of  six  rooms  and  astonished  the  villagers 
by  staying  up  most  of  the  night  reading  and  dozing  much  of  the  day. 
But  the  president  was  a  democratic  sort  of  individual  and  became 
personally  very  popular  at  Alexandria  Bay.  He  loved  to  sit  on  the 
dock  alone  in  the  early  evening  reading  his  newspaper.  There  were 
no  secret  service  men  or  guards.  Apparently  the  president  never 
dreamed  of  being  molested. 

Mr.  Arthur  charted  the  steam  yacht,  Minnie,  for  ten  days.  He 
also  engaged  an  oarsman,  William  Comstock.  He  fished  every  day 
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and  was  moderately  successful,  catching  many  bass  and  two  musca- 
longe.  Although  President  Grant  had  scrupulously  avoided  leaving 
American  waters,  apparently  the  matter  gave  President  Arthur  little 
concern.  He  fished  in  Canadian  waters  at  least  twice,  and  seemed  to 
be  more  successful  there  than  in  the  American  channel.  Also  he 
enjoyed  shore  dinners  which  were  held  on  beautiful,  uninhabited 
islands.  There  was  no  formality  about  anything.  The  president  was 
frankly  having  a  good  time  and  made  no  secret  about  it. 

But  he  entertained  some,  nevertheless.  Occasionally  he  invited 
people  to  dinner.  Among  those  entertained  one  evening  were  Sidney 
Cooper,  Gen.  Bradley  Winslow,  Postmaster  E.  M.  Gates  and  Richard 
Marcy  of  Watertown  and  William  M.  Thompson  and  E.  Campbell 
of  Alexandria  Bay.  On  his  fifty-second  birthday,  October  5th,  1882, 
he  gave  a  reception  at  the  Crossman  House.  Most  of  those  present 
were  from  Alexandria  Bay  but  there  were  many,  too,  from  Clayton, 
Cape  Vincent  and  Ogdensburg.  A  gigantic  fruit  cake  was  imported 
from  Rochester  and  on  it  in  red  icing  were  the  dates,  “1830-1882.” 
Boatmen  were  drafted  by  the  hotel  management  to  help  out  the 
waiters.  Dr.  Brownlow’s  Lancet,  the  speediest  boat  on  the  river, 
made  the  run  from  Ogdensburg.  The  president  stood  in  the  parlor 
before  draped  flags  and  cut  flowers  and  greeted  everyone  cordially. 
Ezra  Grinnel  of  Alexandria  Bay,  92  years  old  and  a  veteran  of  the 
War  of  1812,  was  the  first  to  be  introduced. 

PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND’S  VISIT 

Five  years  later  a  third  president  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  Thou¬ 
sand  Islands,  Grover  Cleveland,  but  he  confined  his  stay  to  a  day’s 
tour  of  the  islands  and  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  villagers  and  sum¬ 
mer  guests  never  went  ashore  once.  It  was  on  July  16th,  1887,  that 
President  Cleveland  and  his  party  came  to  the  Thousand  Islands. 
There  were  Rev.  William  Cleveland,  the  president’s  brother,  and  his 
wife;  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland,  wife  of  the  president;  Railroad  Com¬ 
missioner  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Kernan;  Miss  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Youmans  and  Miss  Carrie  E.  Hastings  and  Miss 
Mary  Hastings,  the  president’s  nieces.  The  train  slowed  down  at 
Boonville  and  Port  Leyden  and  crowds  assembled  to  cheer  the  presi¬ 
dent.  At  Glendale  a  stop  was  made  to  take  on  water  and  the  people 
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surged  forward  to  shake  hands.  At  Carthage  a  large  crowd  was 
assembled  and  the  depot -was  draped  with  flags.  Watertown  was 
reached  at  10 :40,  the  run  of  66  miles  being  made  in  one  hour  and 
forty  minutes.  There  were  500  people  at  the  station  at  Watertown 
to  greet  the  president  but  Mr.  Cleveland,  not  feeling  well,  did  not 
leave  the  car.  However,  a  party  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  friends  from 
Oswego  got  aboard  the  presidential  train  at  Watertown,  among  them 
being  Miss  Kingsford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Erwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  Allen,  Mrs.  Palfrey  and  Mrs.  Burbank  and  daughter.  Mayor 
W.  E.  Hart,  Postmaster  John  C.  Streeter,  S.  B.  Upham  and  Attorney 
George  O’Brien,  all  of  Watertown,  boarded  the  president’s  car  and 
were  cordially  greeted. 

At  Cape  Vincent  the  steamer  St.  Lawrence,  especially  chartered 
for  the  occasion,  was  waiting.  Over  1,000  people  greeted  the  presi¬ 
dential  party  at  tht  village.  The  president  and  his  party  immediately 
boarded  the  steamer  and  started  on  an  extensive  tour  of  the  Thousand 
Islands.  Salutes  were  fired  at  Clayton,  Round  Island  and  Thousand 
Island  Park,  but  the  captain  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  acting  under  orders, 
simply  swung  his  craft  near  the  villages  and  did  not  stop.  Contem¬ 
porary  newspaper  accounts  described  the  president  as  wearing  a 
Prince  Albert  coat  and  a  high,  drab  hat,  while  Mrs.  Cleveland  was 
garbed  in  a  light  traveling  suit  and  what  was  known  then  as  a  “peak- 
a-boo  bonnet.”  The  boat  spent  about  four  hours  in  Canadian  waters. 
A  thunder  storm  broke  out  and  the  president,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Secre¬ 
tary  Fairchild  and  Mrs.  Fairchild  engaged  in  a  game  of  “seven  up.” 
During  the  evening  the  cottages  along  the  river  were  illuminated  and 
fire  works  were  set  off  in  honor  of  the  president,  who  continued  to 
cruise  among  the  islands  in  the  darkness. 

Republican  papers  in  Northern  New  York  severely  criticized  the 
president  for  leaving  American  waters  and  said  that  for  four  hours 
the  United  States  was  without  a  president.  One  paper  said  the 
president  was  not  to  blame  as  he  did  not  know  any  better.  It  con¬ 
trasted  the  action  of  Cleveland  with  President  Arthur  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  paper,  was  careful  never  to  cross  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  States.  This  was  of  course  a  misstatement.  President 
Arthur  fished  several  times  in  Canadian  waters  as  we  have  seen  and 
none  of  the  Republican  papers  found  anything  to  criticize  in  it. 
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On  the  return  trip  of  the  president  and  his  party  from  the  Thou¬ 
sand  Islands  region,  an  unfortunate  accident  occurred.  It  was  cus¬ 
tomary  at  that  time  for  the  engineer  of  a  train  carrying  a  distin¬ 
guished  person  to  try  to  make  a  record  trip.  The  president’s  special 
was  thundering  between  Lowville  and  Glendale  at  high  speed  when  a 
connecting  rod  broke,  hurled  the  engineer  from  the  locomotive,  kill¬ 
ing  him  instantly,  and  almost  wrecking  the  train.  The  presence  of 
mind  of  the  fireman,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Perrigo,  prevented  what 
might  have  been  a  serious  wreck.  The  engineer  was  W.  J.  Riley  of 
Carthage  and  his  body  was  later  found  along  the  tracks.  The  presi¬ 
dent  took  the  tragic  news  of  the  engineer’s  death  calmly.  “I  thought 
it  was  serious,”  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  “when  I  saw  the  steam 
escaping.”  Mrs.  Cleveland  was  more  disturbed  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Cleveland  suggested  that  the  fireman  be  given  a  drink  of  brandy. 
None  could  be  found  on  the  train,  however,  so  the  fireman  drank 
water  with  a  dash  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia.  The  president 
requested  his  secretary  to  look  after  the  family  of  the  dead  engineer 
and  inquired  for  the  address  of  the  fireman. 

OTHER  THOUSAND  ISLAND  RESORTS 

In  the  eighties  and  the  nineties  the  Thousand  Island  region 
probably  experienced  its  most  prosperous  era.  Thousand  Island 
Park,  established  as  a  sort  of  religious  summer  colony  by  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  on  the  southwesterly  end  of  Wells  Island  had 
a  great  vogue.  It  was  established  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Rev. 
J.  F.  Dayan.  The  original  capital  of  the  association  was  $15,000.  The 
first  trustees  were  Chancellor  E.  D.  Haven,  president;  Willard  Ives, 
vice  president;  Col.  Albert  D.  Shaw,  John  F.  Moffett,  J.  F.  Dayan! 
E.  C.  Curtis,  E.  Remington,  James  Johnson  and  M.  D.  Kinney.  Re¬ 
strictions  imposed  on  the  cottagers  hindered  development  for  a  while 
and  there  was  a  long  period  of  litigation,  but  eventually  a  prosperous 
colony  came  into  being  and  the  religious  courses  continued  until  this 
day  and  which  each  summer  bring  many  prominent  churchmen  to 
Thousand  Island  Park  have  won  for  the  resort  national  prominence 
in  religious  circles. 

Other  villages  in  the  Thousand  Island  region  were  winning  promi¬ 
nence  as  summer  resorts.  Early  hotels  in  Clayton  had  been  the  White 
House,  the  stone  Isaac  Walton  House  and  the  old  Northern  Hotel  on 
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the  corner  of  James  and  Water  streets.  Stephen  Decatur  Johnson 
combined  the  Northern  Hotel  with  the  Isaac  Walton  House  and 
operated  the  hotel  as  the  Walton  House  until  the  nineties.  The  Hub¬ 
bard  House,  for  many  years  a  prominent  summer  hotel,  was  first 
operated  under  that  name  in  1850  when  it  was  acquired  by  Mr.  John 
B.  Hubbard,  but  prior  to  that  time  it  had  been  Moffatt’s  Inn.  The 
present  brick  Hubbard  House  was  built  in  the  eighties. 

At  Fishers  Landing,  located  about  midway  between  Alexandria 
Bay  and  Clayton,  a  large  hotel,  the  Central  House,  was  erected  in  the 
sixties  when  the  Thousand  Islands  were  just  coming  into  prominence 
as  a  nationally  known  summer  resort.  Directly  in  front  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  is  located  Rock  Island  Light,  erected  by  the  government  in  1854, 
the  first  keeper  of  which  was  that  William  Johnston  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  won  prominence  in  the  Patriot  War,  as  Admiral  Bill  Johnston 
of  the  Patriot  navy.  During  the  sixties  and  the  seventies  much 
ferrying  was  done  between  Fishers  Landing  and  Gananoque,  Canada, 
and  Thousand  Island  Park,  at  the  head  of  Wells  Island,  two  miles 
away.  Directly  in  front  of  Fishers  Landing  is  Fine  View,  also  a 
popular  summer  resort.  Hay  and  farm  produce  were  shipped  exten¬ 
sively  from  Fishers  Landing  to  Oswego  prior  to  1875,  but  in  recent 
years  the  village  has  developed  distinctly  into  a  summer  resort. 

Prior  to  1893  there  were  a  few  steam  yachts  in  the  Thousand 
Island  region,  mostly  owned  by  wealthy  summer  residents.  That 
year  the  first  motor  boat  is  supposed  to  have  appeared  at  the  Thou¬ 
sand  Islands,  the  Tackhammer,  which  later  became  the  Edgewood 
ferry.  The  Tackhammer  was  as  noisy  as  its  name  would  signify  and 
could  make  six  miles  an  hour  when  pressed.  It  was  long  a  curiosity 
and  people  would  throng  the  waterfront  to  see  her  run.  Another 
early  motor  boat  in  the  Thousand  Islands  was  owned  by  W.  H. 
Thompson  and  could  make  seven  miles  an  hour. 

FAMOUS  THOUSAND  ISLAND  RESIDENCES 

There  is  no  space  in  a  history  of  this  kind  to  give  a  description 
of  the  scores  of  magnificent  summer  homes  which  may  be  found  in 
the  Thousand  Island  region,  particularly  between  Alexandria  Bay  and 
Clayton.  Among  some  of  the  large  owners  of  real  estate  there  are 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Noble,  president  of  Life  Savers,  Inc.,  who  in  1925 
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was  assessed  at  $109,300  on  twelve  of  his  largest  pieces  of  Thousand 
Island  property  on  the  American  side;  the  George  S.  Emery  estate, 
assessed  that  same  year  on  a  valuation  of  $124,200,  including  Calu¬ 
met  Island,  assessed  for  $60,000,  and  Round  Island,  assessed  for 
$50,000;  Castle  Rest,  owned  by  former  Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden 
of  Illinois,  was  assessed  in  1925  at  $25,000,  while  the  Boldt  Castle 
on  Hart  Island,  owned  by  Edward  J.  Noble,  was  assessed  for 
$17,000. 

Something  ought  to  be  said  about  Boldt’s  Castle,  known  by  every¬ 
one  who  has  ever  visited  the  Thousand  Islands  region.  It  was  con¬ 
structed  by  the  late  George  C.  Boldt,  millionaire  hotel  owner.  In 
1906  Mr.  Boldt  began  work  on  the  castle  which  was  to  bear  his  name 
and  which  was  intended  to  be  the  finest  home  in  the  Thousand  Island 
region.  Materials  for  the  building  were  brought  from  every  section 
of  the  world.  The  granite  used  was  taken  from  Mr.  Boldt’s  own 
quarry  at  Oak  Island.  Mantle  pieces  of  carved  marble  were  brought 
from  Italy  and  Germany.  The  world  was  searched  for  draperies  and 
tapestries  of  the  finest  description.  Pictures  and  bric-a-brac  were 
bought  in  the  art  centers  of  the  great  cities.  The  towers  and  min¬ 
arets  peeping  through  the  trees  afforded  a  wonderful  picture  and  do 
to  this  day.  Near  the  head  of  the  island  is  a  reproduction  of  an 
ancient  castle  on  the  Rhine.  It  had  been  planned  to  expend  at  least 
$10,000,000  on  the  property,  making  it  one  of  the  finest  summer 
homes  in  the  world.  But  Mrs.  Boldt  died  and  a  few  years  later,  in 
1916,  Mr.  Boldt  passed  away.  About  $2,000,000  had  already  been 
expended,  but  work  stopped  immediately.  The  place  was  left  in 
charge  of  a  caretaker.  The  grounds  grew  up  with  weeds.  Stones 
were  hurled  through  the  plate  glass  windows.  Birds  and  bats  took 
up  their  abode  in  the  deserted  rooms  and  halls.  Crates  and  barrels 
full  of  tile  and  mosiacs  were  left  standing  exactly  where  they  were 
when  work  ceased. 

In  1925  Mr.  Edward  J.  Noble  completed  the  transaction  by  which 
he  became  the  sole  owner  of  all  the  extensive  Boldt  properties  in  the 
Thousand  Islands.  Not  only  did  he  become  the  owner  of  the  imposing 
structures  on  Hart  Island,  but  also  acquired  a  vast  estate  of  2,500 
acres  on  Wellesley  Island  with  elaborate  summer  homes.  The  Wel¬ 
lesley  Farm  of  some  1,500  acres  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state  with 
a  dairy  of  blooded  cattle  and  a  large  number  of  horses,  sheep  and 
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hogs.  Wellesley  House,  the  Tennis  House,  the  Lodge,  the  Birches, 
the  Yacht  House,  the  polo  fields  and  the  house  boat,  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world,  were  all  included  in  the  purchase,  probably  the 
largest  real  estate  transfer  which  ever  took  place  in  the  Thousand 

Islands. 

Mrs.  Kurt  Eisfeldt,  better  known  as  May  Irwin,  the  celebrated 
actress,  resides  during  the  summers  on  her  farm  not  far  from  Clay¬ 
ton.  Many  years  ago  Miss  Irwin  came  with  her  sister,  who  was  ill, 
to  the  Thousand  Islands  on  a  camping  trip.  With  a  row  boat  loaded 
down  with  camp  equipment,  the  two  girls  rowed  from  Clayton  and 
put  up  the  first  night  in  an  old  boat  house  while  a  terrific  thunder 
storm  raged.  Miss  Irwin  often  recalls  that  she  put  her  sister  to  bed 
in  the  boat  and  played  solitaire  all  night  on  top  of  the  camp  stove. 
The  next  day  she  rowed  to  a  nearby  island,  purchased  it  from  the 
owner  with  a  down  payment  of  $200,  and  since  then,  every  summer, 
has  come  to  the  Thousand  Islands,  where  she  is  now  a  well  known 
summer  resident. 

“ADIRONDACK  MURRAY” 

It  was  “Adirondack  Murray”  who  made  the  Adirondacks  a  noted 
resort  region;  there  can  be  no  question  about  that.  No  book  was 
ever  more  widely  read  and  none  more  severely  criticized  than  Mur¬ 
ray’s  book,  “Adventures  in  the  Wilderness,  or  Camp  Life  in  the 
Adirondacks,”  published  in  1869.  Everyone  called  Murray  a  con¬ 
summate  liar,  but  everyone  read  his  book.  Published  in  the  spring, 
that  summer  the  migration  to  the  Adirondacks  took  on  the  earmarks 
of  a  gold  rush.  No  such  influx  of  tourists  had  been  experienced  in 
the  Adirondacks  up  until  that  time.  They  called  it  “Murray’s  Rush” 
and  it  took  the  residents  of  the  Adirondack  hamlets  by  surprise.  The 
little  hotels  could  not  accommodate  the  people.  One  man  paid  five 
dollars  to  sleep  on  a  pool  table  at  Saranac  Lake.  Prices  went  sky¬ 
rocketing.  Guides  reaped  a  golden  harvest.  The  Adirondacks  were 
“made.”  The  charm  of  the  silvery  lakes  and  the  beauty  of  the  tree- 
covered  mountains  were  heard  on  every  hand.  “Murray’s  Rush” 
was  not  repeated,  but  from  that  time  on  an  increasing  number  of 
tourists  came  every  summer  to  the  Adirondacks,  until  the  hunters’ 
lodges  were  replaced  by  palatial  summer  hotels  and  the  woodland 
trails  by  concrete  roads. 
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“Adirondack  Murray,”  in  real  life  William  Henry  Harrison  Mur¬ 
ray  ,  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Connecticut  in  1840  and  after  graduation 
from  Yale  elected  to  be  a  preacher.  He  was  a  remarkable  pulpit 
orator  and  after  holding  several  minor  charges  found  himself  called 
to  the  well  known  Park  Street  Church  in  Boston  when  he  was  but 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Unfortunately  Murray,  while  an  eloquent 
and  magnetic  speaker,  lacked  the  balance  to  make  a  successful  min¬ 
ister.  He  was  accused,  probably  with  truth,  of  owning  race  horses 
and  betting  on  them.  This  caused  his  conservative  parishioners  much 
concern  but  it  was  “Adventures  in  the  Wilderness”  which  capped 
the  climax.  Probably  Murray  painted  too  optimistic  a  picture  of  the 
health-giving  qualities  of  the  Adirondack  forests.  Scores  of  consump¬ 
tives,  after  reading  the  book,  flocked  to  the  Adirondacks.  Some  of 
them  died  there  and  Murray  was  unjustly  accused  of  murdering 
them.  Park  Street  Church  suffered  and  Murray  suddenly  retired 
from  the  ministry  about  1880.  He  became  a  traveling  lecturer,  a 
restaurant  proprietor  in  Montreal  and  finally  retired  to  the  old 
homestead  at  Guilford,  devoting  his  time  until  his  death  to  the 
breeding  of  horses. 

As  late  as  Civil  War  days  little  was  known  of  the  Adirondacks 
outside  its  immediate  vicinity.  True  the  Philosophers  Camp  had 
been  established  as  early  as  1858.  There  were  two  or  three  little 
hotels  which  had  some  fame  among  hunters.  There  was  Martin’s 
on  Lower  Saranac  Lake,  and  of  Martin,  the  proprietor,  “Adirondack 
Murray”  had  said  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  world  who  knew 
how  to  keep  a  hotel.  There  was  Bartlett’s  on  Upper  Saranac,  some¬ 
times  known  as  the  Sportsmen’s  Home,  and  just  before  Fort  Sumter 
was  fired  upon,  one  Apollos  Smith,  who  soon  was  to  be  known  as 
simply  Paul  Smith,  had  built  a  little  hunters’  hotel  on  St.  Regis  Lake 
which  in  the  course  of  time  was  to  become  the  most  noted  summer 
hotel  in  the  United  States.  But  these  hotels  were  known  only  to  a 
few  hardy  travelers  and  to  confirmed  sportsmen.  As  late  as  1864  The 
New  York  Times  said  editorially :  “To  people  in  general,  Adirondack 
is  still  a  realm  of  mystery.  Although  the  waters  of  the  Hudson, 
which  today  mingle  with  those  of  the  ocean  in  our  harbor,  yesterday 
rippled  over  its  rocks,  and  though  on  all  sides  of  it  have  grown  up 
villages  and  have  been  created  busy  thoroughfares,  yet  so  little  has 
this  ‘wonderful  wilderness’  been  penetrated  by  enterprise  or  art,  that 
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our  community  is  practically  ignorant  of  its  enormous  capacities, 
both  for  the  imparting  of  pleasure  and  the  increase  of  wealth. 

It  was  the  Philosophers’  Camp,  referred  to  above,  that  brought 
such  noted  figures  of  another  day  in  American  affairs  as  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Dr.  Estes  Howe  and  Louis  Agassiz 
to  the  Adirondacks  in  1858.  The  camp  was  held  on  the  banks  of 
Follensby  Pond,  and  Donaldson,  in  his  admirable  History  of  the 
Adirondacks,  records  the  following  as  being  present  at  the  first  ses¬ 
sion:  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  philosopher  and  essayist;  James 
Russell  Lowell;  Louis  Agassiz,  the  naturalist;  Judge  Ebenezer  Roch- 
wood  Hoar,  who  later  became  attorney  general  in  the  cabinet  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant;  Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Harvard; 
John  Holmes,  youngest  brother  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  Dr.  Estes 
Howe,  brother-in-law  of  Lowell  and  an  ardent  abolitionist,  Horatio 
Woodman,  organizer  of  the  famous  Saturday  Club ;  Dr.  Amos  Binney, 
Bostonian,  and  William  James  Stillman,  painter  and  patron  of  the 
arts.  The  second  summer  a  much  larger  party  assembled.  Long¬ 
fellow  was  solicited  to  go  but  refused  when  he  learned  that  Emerson 
was  to  take  a  gun.  Emerson  did  not  fire  his  gun  but  did  attempt  to 
smoke  a  pipe  with  disastrous  results.  From  the  Philosophers’  Camp 
came  the  Adirondack  Club,  a  tract  of  some  22,500  acres  centering 
about  Ampersand  Pond,  which  was  purchased  from  the  state  for 
$600.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  interest  in  the  club  died  and 
the  land  finally  reverted  to  the  state  for  unpaid  taxes. 

The  village  of  Saranac  Lake,  Franklin  county,  about  which  so 
much  of  the  recreational  and  health  restoring  life  of  the  Adirondacks 
centers,  was  first  settled  in  1819  by  Jacob  Smith  Moody,  all  of  whose 
sons  later  became  famous  hunters,  trappers  and  guides.  Perhaps 
the  best  known  of  these  was  “Uncle  Mart”  Moody,  who  in  1868  moved 
to  Big  Tupper  Lake  and  built  a  famous  hotel  for  sportsmen,  the  old 
Tupper  Lake  House.  It  was  “Uncle  Mart”  who  guided  Governor 
Horatio  Seymour  and  Lady  Alemia  Murray,  who  was  the  friend  of 
Gerrit  Smith,  and  John  Brown  and  who  later  was  a  favorite  guide 
of  Presidents  Chester  A.  Arthur  and  Grover  Cleveland.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  guides  at  the  Philosophers’  Camp  and  had  worked  for 
“Adirondack  Murray.”  Col.  Milote  Baker  was  a  prominent  early 
resident.  He  built  a  small  hotel  where  Governor  Seymour  and  his 
party  was  entertained  and  he  became  the  first  postmaster  of  the  vil- 
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lage  in  1854.  The  village  grew  slowly.  In  1856  there  were  but 
fifteen  families.  Later  as  the  Adirondacks  became  better  known, 
the  village  became  a  sort  of  headquarters  for  lumbermen,  guides  and 
hunters.  It  remained  for  a  young  doctor,  Edward  Livingston  Tru¬ 
deau,  however,  to  bring  to  the  little  Adirondack  village  world-wide 
fame. 


‘‘THE  BELOVED  PHYSICIAN” 

To  one  who  wants  the  story  of  Dr.  Trudeau,  there  is  no  better 
place  to  go  than  to  his  Autobiography,  a  most  remarkable  book  and 
one  particularly  recommended  to  those  concerned  about  their  health. 
Edward  Livingston  Trudeau  was  born  in  New  York  in  1848  of  French 
descent.  He  was  educated  in  Paris  and  seems  to  be  something  of  an 
idler  in  his  youth  until  the  death  of  an  older  brother  with  tubercu¬ 
losis  seemed  to  sober  him  and  he  entered  the  New  York  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1871.  That 
same  year  he  married  and  after  a  wedding  trip  returned  to  New  York 
to  practice.  But  in  nursing  his  brother,  Trudeau  had  contracted 
tuberculosis  himself.  He  had  scarcely  started  his  practice  before 
the  disease  made  itself  evident  in  an  unmistakable  way.  He  went 
south  on  the  advice  of  his  physician  but  returned  unimproved.  It 
seemed  that  he  was  doomed. 

Then  Trudeau  made  his  own  decision.  As  a  youth  he  had  spent 
some  time  at  a  primitive  lodging  house  in  the  Adirondacks  known  as 
Paul  Smith’s.  He  had  never  forgotten  the  Adirondacks.  He  had  a 
feeling  that  if  he  could  get  back  there  he  would  be  improved.  This 
was  long  before  the  time  of  out-door  treatment  for  tuberculosis.  The 
thing  to  do  if  one  had  tuberculosis  was  to  avoid  all  exposure.  But 
Dr.  Trudeau  had  his  own  ideas.  His  friends  thought  he  was  crazy 
but  he  insisted  upon  making  the  trip  north,  a  journey  which  would 
have  been  no  easy  undertaking  for  a  well  man.  The  railroad  went 
only  as  far  as  Ausable  Forks  and  from  there  the  sick  man  went  by 
stage,  carried  on  a  mattress.  Finally  he  arrived  at  Paul  Smith’s,  a 
very  sick  man.  No  one  expected  he  would  return.  But,  instead,  he 
began  to  improve  in  health.  He  wandered  about  the  woods,  gradually 
growing  stronger.  He  spent  the  winter  with  Paul  Smith,  although 
Smith,  himself,  advised  strongly  against  it.  When  Paul  Smith  bought 
a  hotel  in  Plattsburgh,  Trudeau  moved  to  Saranac  Lake  in  the  autumn 
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of  1876.  He  seems  to  have  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  ever  practicing 
his  profession  again  and  spent  his  time  in  hunting  and  trapping, 
gradually  gaining  the  reputation  of  being  a  crack  shot. 

As  Trudeau’s  health  improved  there  came  demands  upon  which 
he  felt  he  could  hardly  refuse.  The  villagers  needed  medical  atten¬ 
tion  and  he  found  himself  gradually  beginning  to  practice  again.  His 
health  continued  to  improve,  despite  the  duties  he  was  assuming,  but 
Trudeau  thought  that  at  the  most  he  was  only  prolonging  the  in¬ 
evitable  end.  But  in  the  meantime  Trudeau  was  evolving  some 
theories  of  his  own.  It  was  apparent  that  the  climate  of  Saranac 
Lake  and  the  outdoor  life  he  was  leading  were  proving  of  immense 
benefit  to  him.  It  was  just  at  this  time  that  he  heard  of  the  theories 
of  the  German  physician,  Brehmer,  who  favored  outdoor  treatment 
for  tuberculosis,  and  in  1882  came  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  by  Koch.  All  of  this  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  life  of  the 
young  physician  who  even  yet  had  the  shadow  of  the  White  Plague 
hanging  over  his  head.  He  managed  to  fix  up  a  crude  laboratory  and 
to  test  Koch’s  theory.  The  laboratory  was  in  his  house  and  both 
house  and  laboratory  burned,  but  through  the  generosity  of  a  patient, 
Mr.  George  C.  Cooper,  a  stone  and  tile  laboratory  was  constructed 
in  place  of  it  in  1894.  Later  a  library  was  added  to  the  equipment. 
It  was  in  this  laboratory  that  the  series  of  experiments  which  has 
done  so  much  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis  was  conducted. 

Dr.  Trudeau  was  now  on  fire  with  the  idea  of  curing  others,  even 
as  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  prolonging  his  own  life.  It  was  his 
idea  to  establish  a  health  colony  at  Saranac  Lake  where  patients  of 
limited  means  could  receive  treatment.  With  this  end  in  view  he 
collected  a  total  of  $5,000  of  which  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  gave  $500. 
Residents  of  Saranac  Lake  donated  sixteen  acres  of  land  on  a  hill  side 
and  there  the  doctor  determined  to  erect  his  sanatorium.  The  first 
two  buildings,  simply  small  cottages,  were  erected  in  1884.  It  was 
the  first  application  in  this  country  of  the  open  air  treatment  for 
tuberculosis.  Gradually  other  cottages  were  added  as  the  fame  of 
the  sanatorium  spread  and  funds  became  available.  For  some  time 
the  institution  was  known  as  the  Adirondack  Cottage  Sanatorium, 
but  now  its  name  is  the  Trudeau  Sanatorium,  perpetuating  the  name 
of  the  great  pioneer  in  the  modern  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Grad¬ 
ually  a  whole  colony  of  detached  cottages  sprang  up  with  an  admin- 
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istration  building-,  a  laundry,  a  recreational  building,  an  infirmary,  a 
library,  a  church  and  even  a  post  office.  For  some  time  past  the 
Trudeau  School  of  Tuberculosis  has  given  advanced  training  to  phy¬ 
sicians  in  the  special  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

Dr.  Trudeau  died  at  Saranac  Lake  November  15,  1915,  of  the 
disease  which  he  had  managed  to  keep  at  arms’  length  for  forty 
years.  Visitors  at  Saranac  Lake  today  will  not  fail  to  see  the  me¬ 
morial  by  Gutzon  Borglum,  presented  by  1,500  ex-patients  of  the 
doctor,  which  is  poised  by  the  edge  of  the  sanatorium  plateau,  show¬ 
ing  the  Beloved  Physician  as  so  many  of  his  patients  remembered 
him.  The  statue  was  unveiled  August  10,  1918.  Dr.  Trudeau  received 
many  academic  honors.  Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  upon  him 
by  Columbia,  McGill  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
the  first  president  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Tuberculosis  and  honorary  president  of  the  International 
Tuberculosis  Congress. 

The  success  of  the  Trudeau  experiment  resulted  in  bringing  world 
fame  to  the  Adirondacks  as  a  health  resort.  It  attracted  thousands 
of  sufferers  from  tuberculosis  to  that  section  of  New  York  state. 
In  1931  there  were  fifty  buildings  connected  with  the  Trudeau  Sana¬ 
torium,  including  the  Baker  Memorial  Chapel.  There  were  four  phy¬ 
sicians  and  fifty  nurses,  120  employees  and  an  average  of  185 
patients.  The  monetary  value  of  the  sanatorium  that  year  was 
about  $750,000.  The  discovery  made  by  Trudeau  that  the  Adiron¬ 
dacks  provided  an  ideal  climate  for  the  sufferer  from  tuberculosis, 
resulted  in  a  number  of  other  sanatoriums  being  built.  Among  them 
are  the  Stony  Wold  Sanatorium  at  Lake  Kushuqua,  Ray  Brook  State 
Sanatorium,  the  United  States  Veterans’  Hospital,  Sunmount,  Tupper 
Lake  and  the  Sanatorium  Gabriels. 

“R.  L.  S.”  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

On  a  wall  of  a  little  house  in  Saranac  Lake,  one  reads  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription  on  a  bronze  tablet: 

“Here  Dwelt 
“Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
“During  the  winter  of  1887-1888 
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“I  was  walking  in  the  verandah  of  a  small  house  outside  the  ham¬ 
let  of  Saranac.  It  was  winter ;  the  night  was  very  dark ;  the  air  clear 
and  cold  and  sweet  with  the  purity  of  forests.  For  the  making  of  a 
story  here  were  fine  conditions. 

“  ‘Come,’  said  I  to  my  engine,  ‘Let  us  make  a  tale’.” 

— The  Genesis  of  Ballantrae. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  arrived  at  Saranac  Lake  October  3rd, 
1887,  and  remained  until  the  middle  of  the  following  April.  He  was 
suffering  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Friends  had  suggested  that 
he  take  the  cure  at  Saranac.  He  had  already  achieved  a  remarkable 
literary  success.  “Treasure  Island,”  “Kidnapped”  and  “The  Strange 
Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde”  had  made  tremendous  sensations. 
Stevenson  rented  a  house  from  Andrew  J.  Baker,  a  guide,  the  Bakers 
keeping  rooms  in  one  of  the  wings.  Wrote  Stevenson :  “Our  house 
—emphatically  ‘Baker’s’— is  on  a  hill,  and  has  sight  of  a  stream 
turning  a  corner  in  the  valley — bless  the  face  of  running  water — 
and  sees  some  hills  too,  and  the  paganly  prosaic  roofs  of  Saranac, 
itself.”  The  house  is  still  “Baker’s”  but  it  is  known  far  and  wide  as 
the  Stevenson  Cottage,  losing  its  identity  by  the  mere  fact  that  one 
winter  it  housed  a  famous  stranger. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Stevenson  was  especially  impressed 
by  Saranac  Lake.  He  liked  tropic  nights  and  balmy  days.  At 
Saranac  the  days  were  icy  and  at  night  the  temperature  went  far 
below  zero.  He  found  nothing  in  the  gray,  northern  skies  to  attract 
him.  The  place  depressed  him.  And  yet  his  winter  at  Saranac  was 
beneficial  to  him  in  more  ways  than  one.  His  health  improved  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  doctor’s  instructions 
and  insisted  upon  lying  in  bed,  smoking  cigarettes,  with  his  windows 
tightly  closed.  And  how  he  worked.  He  wrote  twelve  essays  for 
Scribner’s  for  which  he  received  $3,500.  It  was  at  Saranac  that  he 
wrote  the  major  part  of  “The  Master  of  Ballantrae.”  He  wrote  the 
preface  to  the  “Memoir  of  Fleeming  Jenkin,”  the  preface  to  “The 
Black  Arrow,”  the  poem,  “Winter,”  and  collaborated  with  Lloyd  Os¬ 
bourne  in  “The  Wrong  Box.” 

Strangely  enough,  Stevenson,  the  man  who  hated  winter,  gained 
his  principal  reputation  at  Saranac  as  a  skater.  He  skated  often 
and  expertly  although  he  seems  to  have  seldom  referred  to  his  accom- 
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plishment,  and  it  is  said  that  he  could  write  his  name  as  easily  on 
ice  as  he  could  on  paper.  A  strong  friendship  developed  between 
Stevenson  and  Dr.  Trudeau,  although  R.  L.  S.  constantly  violated 
his  doctor’s  orders.  Trudeau  in  his  Autobiography  thus  refers  to 
Stevenson:  “If  we  didn’t  always  agree  the  impression  of  his  strik¬ 
ing  personality,  his  keen  insight  into  life,  his  wondrous  idealism,  his 
nimble  intellect,  and  his  inimitable  vocabulary  in  conversation,  have 
grown  on  me  more  and  more  as  the  years  roll  by.” 

The  Stevenson  Society,  formed  in  1916,  largely  through  the  agency 
of  Stephen  Chalmers  and  Robert  Hobart  Davis,  now  holds  annual 
meetings  in  Saranac  Lake.  The  memorial  tablet  on  the  Baker  cot¬ 
tage,  before  referred  to,  and  executed  by  Gutzon  Borglum,  was  placed 
by  the  society. 


EARLY  ADIRONDACK  HOTELS 

Among  the  more  famous  of  the  early  Adirondack  hotels  was 
Martin’s,  located  on  Lower  Saranac  Lake  and  built  primarily  as  a 
hotel  for  sportsmen  and  tourists  about  1850.  Of  the  proprietor 
“Adirondack  Murray”  wrote :  “Martin  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  the 
world  who  seem  to  know  how  to  keep  a  hotel.”  Later  in  1875  Martin’s 
was  referred  to  as  a  hotel  accommodating  250  guests  with  large,  airy 
rooms  where  one  might  enjoy  most  of  the  comforts  to  be  found  in  the 
large  metropolitan  hotels.  When  Martin  established  his  hotel,  the 
nearest  railroad  went  to  Keeseville,  sixty  miles  away. 

Bartlett’s  was  another  of  these  early  Adirondack  hotels  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  writings  of  travelers  of  Civil  War  days.  Virgil  C. 
Bartlett,  influenced  no  doubt  by  the  success  of  Martin,  built  a  small 
hotel  on  Upper  Saranac  Lake.  It  was  called  the  Sportsmen’s  Home, 
but  was  more  generally  spoken  of  as  plain  Bartlett’s.  The  house 
could  accommodate  fifty  guests  and  was  a  long,  rambling,  two  story 
structure.  Mrs.  Bartlett  soon  established  a  reputation  for  setting 
one  of  the  best  tables  in  the  mountains.  Bartlett  ran  his  hotel  until 
his  death  in  1884,  when  it  was  purchased  by  a  private  club.  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  called  it  the  “homeliest,  quaintest,  coziest  place  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.” 

When  Apollos  Smith  established  a  primitive  forest  tavern  on  St. 
Regis  Lake,  he  probably  little  thought  that  one  day  he  would  be  the 
proprietor  of  what  was  perhaps  the  most  famous  summer  hotel  in 
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the  world.  Apollos  Smith  soon  became  known,  first  as  “Pol”  and 
later  as  plain  Paul.  Naturally  shrewd,  with  a  keen  sense  of  values 
and  a  thorough  woodsman,  Smith,  as  a  young  man,  had  earned  a 
reputation  as  a  guide.  In  1852  he  bought  200  acres  of  land  near 
Loon  Lake,  and  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Saranac  river,  not  far 
from  the  lake,  he  built  his  Hunter’s  Home,  a  man’s  hotel,  capable  of 
accommodating  about  a  dozen  guests.  Board  and  lodging  were  $1.50 
a  day,  the  same  rate,  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  Charles  Cross¬ 
man  was  then  charging  in  his  hotel  at  Alexandria  Bay.  Six  years 
later  Smith  bought  fifty  acres  of  land  on  St.  Regis  Lake  and  erected 
a  small  hotel  of  seventeen  bedrooms.  It  was  opened  in  1859  and  from 
the  beginning  attracted  guests.  Paul  Smith  never  failed  to  make 
money.  He  made  it  from  his  hotel  and  he  made  it  in  real  estate 
speculation.  At  one  time  he  owned  between  30,000  and  40,000  acres 
of  Adirondack  land.  He  acquired  water  powers  before  anyone  else 
appreciated  their  value  and  incorporated  the  Paul  Smith’s  Electric 
Light  and  Power  and  Railroad  Company.  He  died  in  1912,  age  87. 

THE  ADIRONDACK  PARK 

While  the  Adirondacks  as  a  geographical  term  are  usually  con¬ 
sidered  to  refer  to  that  section  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York 
State  lying  between  Lake  Champlain  on  the  east  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Black  river  on  the  west,  and  stretching  from  the  Mohawk  Valley 
northward  to  the  fertile  lands  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin  counties, 
the  term,  Adirondack  Park,  means  something  else.  The  boundaries 
of  the  Adirondack  Park  are  defined  by  law.  It  includes  over  2,000,000 
acres,  most  of  which  is  owned  by  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
Adirondack  Park  includes  parts  or  all  of  Herkimer,  Saratoga,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Lewis,  Warren,  Washington,  St.  Lawrence,  Oneida,  Franklin, 
Fulton,  Clinton  and  Essex  counties.  Five  separate  mountain  ranges 
run  parallel  to  each  other  throughout  the  entire  region.  The  first 
on  the  east  is  the  Luzerne  range;  next  to  the  westward  is  the  Kay- 
aderosseras;  the  third  chain  is  the  Schroon  range;  the  fourth,  the 
Boquet  range,  while  the  fifth,  the  main  mountain  chain,  is  the 
Adirondack  proper.  This  chain  is  more  than  100  miles  in  length. 
Mount  Marcy,  the  highest  peak  in  the  state,  towering  5,344  feet  in  the 
air,  is  the  main  feature  of  this  range,  while  other  notable  peaks,  all 
over  5,000  feet  high,  are  McIntyre,  Haystack  and  Skylight. 
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Among'  the  better  known  of  the  Adirondack  Lakes  are  Long  Lake, 
Indian  Lake,  Cranberry,  Upper  Saranac,  Racquette,  Big  Tupper, 
Little  Tupper,  Fourth,  St.  Regis,  Schroon,  Lake  Placid,  Tupper  Lake! 
Saranac  Lake,  Big  Moose,  Lake  Pleasant,  Blue  Mountain,  Big  Moose, 
Santa  Clara,  Old  Forge,  St.  Regis,  Paradox  Lake,  Loon  Lake,  West 
Canada  Lake,  Salmon,  Spruce  and  Cedar.  The  100  largest  lakes  in 
the  Adirondack  Park  have  a  combined  area  of  145.40  square  miles. 

There  are  at  present  nineteen  large  public  camp  sites  located  in 
the  Adirondacks  adjacent  to  public  highways.  In  addition  there  are 
scores  of  smaller  camp  sites,  a  full  list  of  which  can  be  secured  by 
interested  persons  from  the  New  York  State  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment.  Of  the  larger  sites,  the  Lake  George  Battlefield  site  is  located 
about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  south  of  Lake  George  village.  The  Heart- 
stone  Point  Campsite  is  two  miles  north  of  Lake  George  village  front¬ 
ing  on  the  lake.  The  Eagle  Point  campsite  is  situated  two  miles  north 
of  Potterville  on  beautiful  Schroon  Lake.  The  Sharp  Bridge  camp¬ 
site  is  sixteen  miles  north  of  Schroon  Lake  on  the  Schroon  river. 
The  Crown  Point  Reservation  campsite  is  close  to  the  ruins  of  old 
Fort  Amherst  and  borders  on  historic  Lake  Champlain.  Wilmington 
Notch  campsite  is  on  the  Ausable  river  on  the  slope  of  Whiteface 
Mountain.  The  Connery  Pond  campsite  is  about  two  miles  east  of 
Lake  Placid  and  is  on  one  of  the  trails  to  the  summit  of  Whiteface 
Mountain.  Meadowbrook  campsite  is  four  miles  east  of  Saranac 
Lake.  Barnum  Pond  campsite  is  two  miles  north  of  Paul  Smith’s, 
between  that  place  and  Malone.  Fish  Creek  Pond  campsite  is 
located  on  Fish  Creek  Pond.  Cross  Clearing  campsite  is  five 
miles  east  of  Tupper  Lake.  Lake  Eaton  campsite  is  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  state  highway  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Eaton.  Boreas 
Bridge  campsite  is  located  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Aiden  Lair 
on  the  Boreas  river. 

Sacandaga  campsite  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacandaga  river.  Pop¬ 
lar  Point  campsite  is  on  the  westerly  shores  of  Piseco  Lake.  Point 
Comfort  campsite  is  also  situated  on  Piseco  Lake.  Caroga  Lake  camp¬ 
site  is  nine  miles  north  of  Gloversville.  Lewey  Lake  campsite  is 
situated  on  both  Lewey  and  Indian  Lakes.  Third  Lake  campsite  is  in 
the  beautiful  Fulton  Chain  region.  Wheatstone  Gulf  campsite,  one 
of  the  scenic  features  of  the  state,  is  located  six  miles  south  of  Low- 
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ville  in  Lewis  county.  Cascade  campsite  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ausable  river  between  Lake  Placid  and  North  Elba. 

While  on  the  subject  of  public  campsites,  the  following  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  mainland  in  the  Thousand  Island  region :  Kring  Point 
at  Goose  Bay,  Grass  Point  near  Fishers  Landing,  Cedar  Point  and 
Burnham  Point,  upstream  from  Clayton,  and  Long  Point,  around 
the  corner  in  Lake  Ontario  on  Chaumont  Bay.  Seven  more  camp 
sites  are  located  picturesquely  on  islands  but  are  easily  reached  by 
boats.  Two  are  on  Wells  Island,  two  on  Grindstone  Island  and  one 
each  on  Mary’s  Island,  Cedar  Island  and  Lotus  Island.  The  camp¬ 
sites  listed  above  are  those  in  existence  in  1931,  but  new  campsites 
are  constantly  being  added  by  the  Conservation  Department  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

With  the  Thousand  Islands  and  Lake  Ontario,  with  its  numerous 
beach  resorts,  as  its  front  door,  and  the  Adirondacks  with  picturesque 
mountain  and  forest  scenery  at  its  back,  the  tourist  business  has 
become  an  industry  of  major  importance  in  Northern  New  York, 
bringing  millions  of  dollars  every  summer  into  that  section  of  New 
York  state.  Concrete  roads  leading  to  Clayton,  Alexandria  Bay  and 
Cape  Vincent  in  the  Thousand  Islands  and  threading  the  Adirondack 
forests  have  helped  to  attract  visitors  by  the  thousands.  Nor  do  the 
North  Country  resorts  appeal  only  to  the  summer  tourist.  Lake 
Placid,  with  its  winter  sports,  has  won  international  renown.  The 
vision  of  men  like  Azariah  Walton,  Charles  Crossman  and  Col.  Oren 
G.  Staples  in  the  Thousand  Islands  and  of  Paul  Smith,  Virgil  C.  Bart¬ 
lett  and  Dr.  Trudeau  in  the  Adirondacks  has  brought  to  Northern 
New  York  one  of  its  most  profitable,  present  day  industries. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRY 


THE  ERA  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  FARM  UNIT— THE  CHEESE  FACTORY  ERA 
THE  COOPERATIVE  MILK  MOVEMENT — THE  START  OF  THE  GRANGE 
IN  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK — THE  SMALL  NEIGHBORHOOD  INDUSTRY  IN 
THE  EARLY  NORTH  COUNTRY — THE  FIRST  BIG  INDUSTRIES _ THE  PA¬ 

PER  MILL  ERA — MODERN  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  AGE. 

There  are  21,887  farms  in  the  five  Northern  New  York  counties 
being  considered  in  this  history,  according  to  the  1930  United  States 
agricultural  census.  The  value  of  farm  lands  and  buildings  in  these 
counties  totals  $129,255,287,  no  insignificant  figure  viewed  from  any 
standard.  No  other  state  of  similar  area  can  equal  this  record.  St. 
Lawrence  stands  first  among  the  counties  of  New  York  in  the  number 
of  farms,  and  both  Oswego  and  Jefferson  rank  among  the  first  half- 
dozen  counties  in  the  same  respect. 

The  individual  farm  statistics  for  the  Northern  New  York  coun¬ 
ties  follow: 


Number  Value  of  Lands 
County  of  Farms  and  Buildings 

St.  Lawrence - 1 -  6,979  $44,614,108 

Oswego - - -  4,726  20,204,889 

Jefferson  -  4,699  32,708,437 

Franklin -  2,925  15,874,399 

Lewis  -  2,558  15,853,454 


To  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  agriculture  as  an  industry 
in  the  North  Country  one  needs  only  to  consider  that  phase  of  agri¬ 
culture  which  has  proved  a  particularly  profitable  one  in  the  north¬ 
ern  counties,  dairying.  In  1900  the  value  of  all  dairy  products  corn- 
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ing  from  the  five  North  Country  counties  was  $8,445,970.  By  1925, 
the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  such  products  had  in¬ 
creased  in  value  to  the  enormous  total  of  $21,387,707.  It  is  doubtful 
if  there  is  any  other  industry  in  Northern  New  York  comparable  in 
its  profits  and  in  the  number  of  people  depending  upon  it  for  liveli¬ 
hood  to  the  production  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  earlier  chapters,  agriculture  was 
practically  the  only  industry  in  Northern  New  York  for  the  first 
few  decades  after  settlement.  The  small  saw  mills  and  grist  mills 
and  tanneries  served  the  farming  population.  Even  the  iron  foun¬ 
dries  and  the  cotton  mills  depended  largely  for  their  markets  upon 
the  neighboring  farm  population.  The  great  landowners  were  all 
patrons  of  agriculture.  It  has  been  seen  that  James  D.  LeRay  de 
Chaumont  was  largely  instrumental  in  inaugurating  the  Jefferson 
county  fair,  the  second  county  agricultural  fair  in  the  state.  The 
more  successful  the  farms,  the  greater  the  value  of  the  land  still 
held  by  the  proprietor  and  still  available  for  sale.  What  is  more,  a 
limited  number  of  people  could  be  employed  in  the  small  mills.  Agri- 
cuture  was  the  main  dependence  of  the  section,  as  very  probably  it 
is  to  this  day. 

The  early  farm  was  of  course  an  independent  unit,  producing 
food  and  clothing  and  shelter  for  the  family.  It  remained  so  until 
sometime  after  the  Civil  War.  The  farmer  produced  his  own  wool 
from  which  homespun  clothing  was  made  for  the  family.  From  his 
own  wheat,  flour  was  ground  at  the  local  grist  mill,  usually  on  what 
was  called  toll.  That  is,  the  mill  kept  a  percentage  of  the  product  in 
repay  for  doing  the  grinding.  What  purchases  the  farmer  needed  to 
make  at  the  village  store  he  could  pay  for  in  farm  produce.  He 
could  subscribe  for  his  newspaper  with  farm  produce.  He  paid  a 
large  part  of  his  minister’s  salary  in  farm  produce,  and  it  was  even 
suggested  at  one  time  in  St.  Lawrence  county  that  he  be  permitted 
to  pay  his  taxes  in  wheat. 

The  census  statistics  for  agriculture  in  the  Northern  New  York 
counties  during  the  period  from  1860  to  the  present  tell  an  interest¬ 
ing  story.  The  number  of  sheep  on  North  Country  farms  declined 
strikingly  from  1860  to  1880,  indicating  the  decline  in  the  use  of 
homespun  clothing  over  this  same  period.  In  1860  there  were  still 
about  13,000  oxen  used  on  farms  in  Oswego,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  St. 
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Lawrence  and  Franklin  counties.  By  1880  there  was  practically  none. 
Butter  and  cheese  were  the  agricultural  products  which  more  nearly 
fitted  into  the  necessity  of  that  day  with  the  poor  roads  and  the  need 
of  a  light  crop.  Originally  these  products  were  made  on  the  farm,  and 
some  old  North  Country  farm  houses  contains  rooms  which  may  be 
identified  as  those  that  were  designed  for  making  butter  and  cheese. 

THE  CHEESE  FACTORY  ERA 

From  this  custom  it  was  an  easy  and  logical  step  to  combine  the 
manufacturing  of  cheese  and  butter  from  a  group  of  farms  and  there 
grew  up  great  numbers  of  cooperative  cheese  factories.  Cheese 
boards  were  established  throughout  the  North  Country,  where  a  des¬ 
ignated  agent  of  each  cooperative  offered  a  quantity  of  cheese  and 
buyers  from  distant  places  appeared  to  bid.  These  cheese  boards 
were  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  and  the  North  Country  became 
the  most  noted  cheese-producing  area  in  America.  The  cooperatives 
manufactured  almost  exclusively  American  cheese,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  “Yankee  cheese.”  Individuals  began  buying  milk  to  manu¬ 
facture  cheese  and  also  butter.  The  limburger  cheese  factories  were 

privately  owned  and  there  are  still  many  of  them  operating  in  North¬ 
ern  New  York. 

At  one  time  the  Watertown  Cheese  Board,  or,  as  it  later  became 
known,  the  Watertown  Produce  Exchange,  was  said  to  be  the  largest 
cheese  exchange  in  the  United  States.  The  first  dairymen’s  organ¬ 
ization  in  Watertown,  or  in  fact  in  Northern  New  York,  for  the  sale 
of  cheese  originated  in  a  call  made  by  the  Jefferson  County  Farmers’ 
Club  for  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  May  16th,  1874.  This  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  May  30th  when  a  dairymen’s  board  of  trade  was 
established.  The  first  officers  were:  President,  D.  Hamlin,  Water- 
town  ;  vice  president,  Madison  Cooper,  Evans  Mills ;  treasurer,  L.  D. 
Olney ,  Rutland;  secretary,  W.  R.  Skeels,  Watertown.  At  this  meet¬ 
ing  twenty-six  cheese  factories  were  represented.  The  annual  dues 
were,  three  dollars.  The  first  meeting  for  the  sale  of  cheese  was 
held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms  in  Washington  Hall  on  June  6th.  About 
forty  salesmen  and  six  buyers  were  present.  The  offerings  aggre¬ 
gated  931  boxes  at  13*4  to  13i/2  cents. 

Among  the  factories  represented  at  that  historic  meeting  were 
Searles  S.  Wilson,  West  Rodman;  D.  J.  Evans,  Harpers  Ferry;  San- 
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ford  Lewis,  Camps  Mills;  B.  P.  Smith,  Brookside;  Howard  Ayers, 
Carter  Street;  D.  Hamlin,  Brownville,  Tylerville,  Depauville,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Evans  Mills,  Babcock,  Perry,  South  Champion,  McNitt, 
Smith ville,  Campbell,  Pleasant  Valley,  Rodman,  Phillips  Corners, 
H.  C.  Eames,  Windmill,  Champion,  Madison,  Cooper,  Hadsall  and 
Moore,  Sterlingville,  Robert  L.  Sherman,  Union  of  Lyme,  Kellogg, 
Maple  Grove  and  Parkinson. 

The  St.  Lawrence  County  Dairymen’s  Board  of  Trade  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  result  of  a  meeting  held  in  Canton  in  1875.  In  1876  a 
committee  of  the  organization  appointed  for  investigating  purposes 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Trade.  First  officers 
were  G.  M.  Gleason,  president;  H.  W.  Hale,  vice  president;  A.  Lang- 
don,  treasurer;  M.  R.  Wait,  secretary.  The  directors  were:  L. 
Crampton,  H.  0.  Sweet,  0.  H.  Hale,  0.  C.  Gillson,  T.  Mayne,  J. 
Thompson,  George  H.  Rowland.  The  market  was  located  in  Canton 
and  meetings  were  to  be  held  on  Friday  of  each  week  between  the 
second  Friday  in  May  and  the  first  in  December. 

The  Ogdensburg  Dairymen’s  Association  was  organized  in  1880. 
The  first  officers  were:  Charles  Wooster  of  Hammond,  president; 
Charles  Ashley  of  Ogdensburg,  treasurer;  and  W.  B.  Hutchinson  of 
Oswegatchie,  secretary.  The  Gouverneur  Dairymen’s  Board  of  Trade 
was  organized  in  1878.  H.  B.  Keene  was  the  first  president,  holding 
office  for  twelve  years.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  all  these 
cheese  boards,  but  one  remains  in  existence  at  the  time  this  is  writ¬ 
ten,  the  Gouverneur  board. 

In  1860  over  10,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  was  manufactured  on 
the  farms  of  Northern  New  York,  and  by  1880  this  had  declined  to 
something  like  a  million  pounds.  One  result  of  the  cheese  factory 
system  was  the  raising  of  swine.  In  1910  there  were  90,000  swine  on 
Northern  New  York  farms,  but  by  1925,  with  the  decline  of  the 
cheese  factory  system,  the  number  had  decreased  to  less  than  35,000. 
The  custom  of  the  cheese  factory  was  to  save  the  whey  and  permit 
the  farmer  to  take  back  to  the  farm  in  his  milk  cans  his  share  of 
this  by-product.  The  whey  made  good  food  for  swine. 

THE  COOPERATIVE  MILK  MOVEMENT 

The  third  era  in  the  development  of  agriculture  in  Northern  New 
York  came  about  1910.  The  New  York  City  milk  market  was  going 
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farther  and  farther  afield  for  its  supply  of  milk.  Here  and  there  a 
group  of  cheese  factories  on  the  better  roads  to  railroad  stations  was 
closed,  and  a  milk-shipping  plant  to  handle  their  combined  flow  of 
milk  opened.  The  construction  of  the  present  state  and  county  sys¬ 
tem  of  improved  highways,  together  with  the  rapid  growth  of  great 
cities,  hastened  this  change.  Northern  New  York  lost  its  position  as 
the  greatest  cheese-producing  area  in  the  country  to  Wisconsin.  The 
great  volume  of  milk  produced  in  Northern  New  York  was  eventually 
diverted  to  the  city  markets  in  fluid  form.  The  production  of  hay 
for  sale  declined  rapidly.  The  least  valuable  farm  land  was  aban¬ 
doned.  Through  improvement  in  herds  the  farmers  of  the  North 
Country  have  steadily  increased  their  production  of  milk  although 
the  number  of  cattle  has  declined.  In  1920  there  were  277,043  cattle 
in  Northern  New  York,  and  by  1925  it  had  decreased  to  258,139.  By 
1930  this  number  had  further  declined  one-fifth.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  tuberculosis  test,  which  eliminated  many  unfit  cattle,  but 
it  was  also  due  to  improved  herds.  In  1930  there  were  only  one- 
fourth  as  many  hogs  as  in  1920.  Hog  raising  had  vanished  along 
with  the  cheese  factories.  In  1930,  also,  there  were  one-tenth  less 
farms  than  in  1920,  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  poorer  farms. 

The  present  era  has  seen  the  dairy  industry  generally  established 
in  producing  for  the  fluid  milk  market.  The  use  of  refrigerator  cars 
has  gradually  eliminated  the  growing  of  beef  cattle  in  the  North 
Country.  Rapid  growth  of  automobile  and  tractor  manufacture  has 
almost  eliminated  the  hay  market  which  formerly  was  a  strong  fea¬ 
ture  in  agriculture  in  Northern  New  York.  Many  farms  have  been 
abandoned.  At  the  same  time,  with  reduced  herds,  the  production 
of  milk  has  increased,  and,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  it  being  sold 
in  fluid  form,  the  price  has  increased  also.  Within  recent  years, 
dairying  has  become  a  much  more  important  phase  of  agriculture  in 
Franklin  county  than  formerly.  On  the  other  hand,  while  Oswego 
county  is  still  an  important  dairying  county,  it  is  rapidly  developing 
a  diversified  agriculture  with  much  land  devoted  to  vegetable  garden¬ 
ing  and  muck  crops. 

The  development  of  the  cooperative  milk  movement  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  topic,  which  unfortunately  can  only  be  touched  upon  in  a  work  of 
this  character.  In  1907  certain  New  York  state  dairymen  organized 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  incorporating  it  in  New  Jersey.  Originally 
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the  Dairymen’s  League  was  purely  a  selling  organization.  The  dealer 
controlled  all  the  facilities  for  moving  the  milk  to  the  consumer. 
The  producer  had  no  voice  in  saying  what  price  he  should  receive  for 
his  product.  That  was  a  matter  to  be  decided  entirely  by  the  dealer. 
Then  came  the  great  milk  strike  of  1916  when  the  farmers  dumped 
their  milk  on  the  ground  rather  than  sell  it  for  a  price  which  they 
considered  unfair.  Eventually  they  won  a  concession  from  the  deal¬ 
ers  and  following  up  this  advantage  the  Dairymen’s  League  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association  was  organized  in  1921  for  the  purpose  of  not  only 
selling  milk  but  also  of  manufacturing  milk  products. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association  proceeded  to  buy 
and  construct  milk  plants.  Within  a  few  years  this  association  con¬ 
trolled  all  the  facilities  for  moving  the  milk  to  the  consumer.  Now  it 
owns  scores  of  milk  plants  and  also  owns  and  controls  distributing 
facilities  in  the  larger  milk  markets,  such  as  New  York.  Thousands 
of  dairymen  in  the  Northern  New  York  counties  are  members  of  this 
association,  which  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  increasing  the  price 
which  the  producer  receives  for  his  milk. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GRANGE  IN  THE  NORTH  COUNTRY 

No  section  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  had  such  a  large  part 
in  the  building  of  the  Grange  organization  as  has  Northern  New 
York,  especially  the  counties  of  Jefferson,  Lewis,  St.  Lawrence  and 
Oswego.  In  point  of  membership,  also,  these  four  counties  are  out¬ 
standing,  the  four  having  approximately  18  per  cent  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  state.  Of  the  four,  Jefferson  stands  second  in 
membership  among  the  fifty-two  Grange  counties  of  the  state,  Oswego 
third  and  St.  Lawrence  fourth. 

When  the  New  York  State  Grange  was  organized  at  Syracuse 
November  6th,  1873,  Jefferson  had  more  Granges  organized  than  any 
other  county  in  the  state,  there  being  already  ten  Granges  in  opera¬ 
tion.  St.  Lawrence  county  organized  the  third  and  fourth  Granges 
in  the  state,  while  Jefferson  had  ten  of  the  first  twenty-five  Granges 
organized  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Oswego  had  one  of  the  first  dozen  Granges  organized,  Oswego 
Town  Grange  No.  14,  having  been  organized  in  October,  1873.  Later 
this  Grange  was  disbanded.  Oswego’s  oldest  living  Grange  is  New 
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Haven  No.  52,  organized  in  January,  1874.  Other  early  Granges  of 
Oswego  county  were  Orwell  No.  66,  organized  in  January,  1874; 
Domestic  No.  98,  Bowens  Corners  No.  99,  North  Scriba  No.  100  and 
Hope  No.  115,  all  organized  in  February,  1874;  and  Sandy  Creek  No. 
127  and  Texas  No.  128,  organized  in  March,  1874.  Volney  Grange 
No.  165  was  also  organized  in  1874. 

Lewis  county’s  first  Grange  was  Lowville  No.  70,  organized  in 
February,  1874.  Barnes  Corners,  Constableville  and  Copenhagen 
Granges  were  also  organized  in  1874.  Constableville  later  surren¬ 
dered  its  charter. 

St.  Lawrence  county  has  the  honor  of  having  organized  the  first 
two  Granges  in  Northern  New  York,  Pioneer  No.  3  of  Norwood  and 
Massena  No.  4.  Both  of  these  organizations  were  later  disbanded. 
Union  No.  5  is  Jefferson’s  oldest  Grange,  this  being  organized  in  July, 
1873.  Then  came  Watertown  No.  7,  Star  No.  9  of  Hounsfield,  Ontario 
No.  10  of  Ellisburgh,  Rodman  No.  12,  North  Wilna  No.  13,  LaFarge- 
ville  No.  15,  Mannsville  No.  16,  Champion  No.  18,  Indian  River  No. 
19  and  Rutland  No.  28.  Numbers  10,  12,  13  and  28  later  disbanded. 
Previous  to  April  1st,  1876,  Jefferson  county  had  organized  thirty 
Granges,  most  of  them  being  organized  in  1873  and  1874. 

When  the  New  York  State  Grange  was  organized  in  1873,  half  of 
the  officers  elected  were  from  Jefferson  county.  In  fact  nine  of  the 
fourteen  chosen  were  members  of  Jefferson  and  Oswego  county 
Granges.  These  pioneer  officers  were  Jay  Dirnick,  overseer;  James 
F.  Converse,  lecturer;  James  H.  Lee,  Oswego,  assistant  steward; 
Luke  Fulton,  chaplain ;  Samuel  Hopper,  gatekeeper ;  Mrs.  Jay  Dirnick, 
Pomona;  Mrs.  James  F.  Converse,  Flora;  Mrs.  James  H.  Lee,  Oswego, 
lady  assistant  steward;  Jay  Dirnick,  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Jefferson  also  came  within  an  ace  of  having  the  first  master  of 
the  State  Grange.  For  the  first  twenty  ballots  at  the  organization 
meeting  of  the  State  Grange,  George  D.  Hinckley  of  Chautauqua  and 
Jay  Dirnick  of  Jefferson  county  were  tied  for  the  position.  On  the 
twenty-first  ballot  Mr.  Dirnick  withdrew  his  name  and  Mr.  Hinckley 
was  elected.  The  Luke  Fulton,  mentioned  above  as  the  first  chaplain 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  has  often  been  called  the  Father  of 
the  Grange  in  Northern  New  York.  He  organized  most  of  the  first 
Granges  in  Northern  New  York,  having  been  appointed  a  special 
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deputy  by  General  Deputy  C.  D.  Beeman  in  1873.  He  was  the  first 
master  of  Union  Grange  No.  5,  the  first  Grange  organized  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  county.  He  died  May  4,  1911,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 

Northern  New  York  has  been  honored  by  many  State  Grange 
positions.  In  addition  to  the  officers  from  Jefferson  elected  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  State  Grange,  the  county  has  furnished  two  state 
masters,  George  A.  Fuller  of  Philadelphia  and  Willet  H.  Vary  of 
Watertown.  Each  also  served  as  overseer.  Then  there  were  Mrs. 
Luke  Fulton,  Flora;  S.  R.  Pratt,  member  executive  committee;  Mrs. 
S.  G.  Wiggins,  Pomona ;  L.  H.  Bishop,  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  treasurer;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Churchill,  Pomona;  Rev.  A.  M. 
Child,  overseer  and  chaplain;  Edson  J.  Walrath,  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee;  Leonard  L.  Allen,  state  historian  and  State 
Grange  correspondent. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MANUFACTURING 

As  we  have  seen  manufacturing  in  the  North  Country  had  its  be¬ 
ginnings  in  small  plants  designed  to  satisfy  the  necessities  of  the 
immediate  localities.  The  grinding  of  flour  and  feed,  the  tanning  of 
leather,  the  making  of  furniture  and  the  sawing  of  lumber  were  a 
few  of  the  processes  which  in  early  days  were  done  in  small  establish¬ 
ments  in  each  neighborhood.  The  roads  were  so  bad  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  large  plants  were  out  of  the  question.  The  industrial 
census  of  1860  indicates  that  even  as  late  as  that  date  manufacturing 
in  the  North  Country  was  confined  largely  to  supplying  the  needs  of 
the  immediate  vicinity.  Thus  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  blacksmithing,  the  manufacturing  of  boots  and  shoes,  the 
making  of  bread,  brick  manufacture  and  carriage  manufacture  em¬ 
ployed  the  most  men.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  that  as  late  as 
1860  the  burning  of  timber  for  its  ashes,  the  very  earliest  cash-pro¬ 
ducing  industry  of  the  North  Country,  was  still  being  carried  on  in 
each  of  the  northern  counties. 

Certain  other  interesting  facts  may  be  gleaned  from  this  early 
census  of  manufacturing.  Oswego  county  in  1860  led  the  northern 
counties  in  manufacturing.  Total  wages  paid  in  that  county 
amounted  to  $899,761  for  the  year.  There  were  481  separate  estab¬ 
lishments,  employing  3,087  workmen.  Jefferson  county  came  next. 
Total  wages  of  $593,994  were  paid  in  Jefferson  county  that  year. 
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There  were  464  industrial  establishments  in  the  county  and  2,022 
employes.  St.  Lawrence  county  ranked  next  with  total  wages  of 
$353,073,  367  industrial  establishments  and  1,284  wage-earners.  Then 
came  Franklin  with  total  wages  of  $148,172,  262  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  and  601  wage-earners,  and  finally  Lewis  with  144  industrial 
establishments  and  611  workers. 

But  already  there  were  indications  of  a  beginning  of  a  movement 
to  produce  something  which  might  be  marketed  over  a  wider  area 
and  bring  new  money  into  the  community.  Thus  we  find  gloves, 
jewelry  and  paint  manufactured  in  Franklin  county;  pearl  barley, 
bed  springs,  chemicals,  confectionery,  cordage,  cotton  goods,  edge 
tools,  glass  ware,  shoe  lasts,  musical  instruments,  machinery  and 
nails  in  Jefferson  county;  cordage  and  matches  in  Lewis  county;  and 
bed  springs  and  musical  instruments  in  St.  Lawrence  county.  In 
Oswego  county  370  men  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  starch, 
and  boxes,  cotton  goods,  glassware  and  glue  were  also  being  manu¬ 
factured  in  that  county. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  1880,  many  of  the  industries  catering  to 
neighborhood  trade  had  disappeared.  The  coming  of  the  railroad 
to  the  North  Country  had  made  possible  a  much  wider  market.  In 
Franklin  county  the  lumber  industry  ranked  first  with  263  employes, 
iron  and  steel  was  second,  leather  third  and  the  starch  industry 
fourth.  There  were  thirty-three  butter  and  cheese  factories  operat¬ 
ing  that  year  in  Franklin  county.  Jefferson  county  had  obtained  a 
new  industry,  the  manufacture  of  sewing  machines,  which  employed 
350  persons,  while  252  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  steam 
engines.  Both  the  lumber  and  the  leather  business  were  still  exten¬ 
sive.  The  paper  industry  was  obtaining  a  good  start  with  seven 
establishments,  having  151  employes.  The  manufacture  of  carriages 
had  forged  ahead,  and  now  employed  130  persons.  There  were  161 
cheese  factories  in  operation  throughout  the  county.  In  Lewis 
county,  the  lumber  business  was  still  the  largest  industry,  employing 
414  employes.  There  were  ninety  cheese  factories  in  that  county 
in  1880. 

Oswego  county  had  obtained  some  new  industries,  including 
cement,  cutlery,  hosiery  and  scientific  instruments.  Its  largest  single 
industry  was  the  worsted  goods  industry  which  had  939  employes. 
Its  starch  business  had  expanded  to  employ  468  workers.  Its  glass 
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factory  also  had  developed  until  it  employed  152  persons.  There 
were  fifty-eight  cheese  and  butter  factories  in  operation  in  the  county. 
In  St.  Lawrence  county,  lumbering  was  still  the  main  industry,  em¬ 
ploying  975  persons.  Industrial  development  came  late  in  St.  Law¬ 
rence  county.  Not  until  the  beginning  of  the  paper  mill  era  did  that 
county  come  into  its  own  from  an  industrial  standpoint.  Now,  with 
the  great  Aluminum  Company  of  America’s  plant  within  its  borders, 
it  is  one  of  the  leading  industrial  counties  of  the  North  Country.  In 
1880  St.  Lawrence  county  had  140  butter  and  cheese  factories  in 
operation. 

Take  for  purposes  of  comparison  the  census  figures  of  1920  with 
respect  to  manufacturing  in  the  North  Country.  Most  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  which  appeared  in  the  1880  census  were  entirely  gone  by  1920. 
The  steam  engine  and  the  carriage  business  in  Jefferson  county  had 
succumbed  to  the  competition  of  the  gas  engine  in  tractors  and  auto¬ 
mobiles.  The  furniture  industry  had  given  away  to  outside  competi¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  outstanding  developments  was  the  manufacture  of 
aluminum  in  St.  Lawrence  county.  One  of  the  few  industries  which 
survived  and  expanded  from  its  beginning,  prior  to  1860,  until  1920 
was  the  manufacture  of  paper.  In  1880  there  were  sixteen  paper 
mills  with  316  employes  in  these  five  counties.  In  1927  there  were 
forty-six  paper  mills  and  thirty-eight  pulp  mills  in  these  same 
counties. 

THE  FIRST  LARGE  INDUSTRIES 

The  summary  given  above  is  necessary  as  a  background  for  the 
more  detailed  examination  of  the  industrial  history  of  the  North 
Country.  Northern  New  York’s  first  two  large  industries  naturally 
enough  developed  one  in  each  of  the  two  leading  North  Country 
towns,  Oswego  and  Watertown,  and  both  were  industries  of  impor¬ 
tance  a  half  dozen  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  In 
1849  Hoard  &  Bradford  started  the  manufacture  of  portable  steam 
engines  in  a  little  shop  on  the  corner  of  Moulton  and  the  present  Mill 
streets  in  Watertown.  The  year  before  that,  1848,  T.  Kingsford  & 
Son,  started  the  manufacture  of  corn  starch  in  Oswego. 

It  was  the  coming  of  the  railroad  to  the  North  Country  that  made 
possible  the  development  of  these  two  important  industries.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  very  year  the  Kingsford  starch  plant  was  estab- 
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lished  in  Oswego  the  railroad  connection  was  made  between  Oswego 
and  Syracuse.  While  the  railroad  did  not  come  to  Watertown  for 
several  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  portable  engine  plant, 
not  until  Watertown  was  connected  with  the  outside  world  by  rail 
did  this  industry  expand  to  any  marked  degree. 

The  firm  of  Hoard  &  Son  soon  succeeded  that  of  Hoard  &  Brad¬ 
ford.  Orders  poured  in  for  the  engines  and  the  company  could  not 
meet  the  demand  for  its  product.  By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  it 
was  by  far  the  most  important  industry  in  Jefferson  county.  During 
the  war,  the  company  undertook  a  government  contract  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  rifles  and  nearly  came  to  grief  as  a  result.  Following  the 
war  in  1866,  however,  the  Portable  Steam  Engine  Company  was 
organized  and  in  1872  this  firm  gave  way  to  the  Watertown  Steam 
Engine  Company,  with  John  C.  Knowlton,  president;  George  C. 
Sherman,  vice  president;  and  S.  F.  Bagg,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
In  1899  the  plant  was  moved  to  West  Main  street.  Eventually  the 
company  became  the  New  York  Engine  Company,  which  engaged  in 
munition  manufacture  during  the  World  War,  but  since  has  gone  out 
of  existence. 

Something  has  been  said  in  another  chapter  about  the  starting  of 
the  Kingsford  starch  manufactory  in  Oswego.  Thomas  Kingsford 
was  a  native  of  England,  coming  to  America  in  1831,  where  he  found 
employment  in  a  factory  where  starch  was  being  manufactured  from 
wheat,  the  old  method.  He  became  impressed  with  the  possible  use 
of  Indian  corn  as  a  medium  for  the  production  of  starch.  He  experi¬ 
mented  and  in  1842  produced  his  first  marketable  starch  from  Indian 
corn.  He  and  his  son,  Thomson  Kingsford,  a  machinist,  then  formed 
a  partnership  and  opened  a  small  factory  in  Bergen,  New  Jersey. 
Almost  from  the  first  it  became  apparent  that  the  Kingsfords  had  hit 
upon  an  idea  of  wonderful  commercial  possibilities.  In  1848  the 
business  was  moved  to  Oswego.  Its  growth  was  phenomenal.  In 
1870  the  Oswego  Starch  Factory  at  Oswego  was  producing  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  starch  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  In 
1864  the  Kingsford  Foundry  and  Machine  Works  was  established 
for  the  manufacture  of  engines,  boilers  and  architectural  iron  work. 
This  industry  also  flourished  and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the 
main  establishments  of  the  City  of  Oswego. 
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Immediately  following  the  Civil  War,  Northern  New  York  expe¬ 
rienced  an  industrial  impetus  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
numerous  important  industries.  The  Ames  Iron  Works  at  Oswego  .is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  past.  Founded  in  1853  by  Talcott  &  Underhill, 
in  1855  the  business  was  sold  to  Henry  M.  Ames,  who  changed  the 
name  to  that  of  the  Ames  Iron  Works.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
Ames  Iron  Works  became  one  of  the  leading  engine  and  boiler  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  in  New  York  State.  The  manufacture  of  textiles 
and  shade  cloth  early  became  an  important  industry  in  Oswego.  The 
Oswego  Shade  Cloth  Factory  was  established  in  1872  by  Theodore 
Irwin,  George  B.  Sloan,  Luther  Wright  and  Niel  Gray.  It  was  a 
pioneer  concern  of  its  kind  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  one  of  the  largest  shade  cloth  mills  in  the  United  States. 
The  Home  Manufacturing  Company,  which  later  developed  into  the 
Swits  Conde  Company,  had  its  beginnings  soon  after  the  Civil  War. 
Henry  S.  Conde,  who  in  early  life  had  been  a  merchant  in  Central 
Square,  became  the  controlling  force  in  this  company  and  in  1874 
became  the  sole  proprietor.  His  son,  Swits  Conde,  soon  succeeded 
him  and  the  Swits  Conde  Company  was  organized  in  1894. 

In  Watertown  the  Bagley  &  Sewall  Company,  which  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  more  in  detail  in  connection  with  the  paper  mill  industry  was 
flourishing,  and  two  other  important  industries  came  into  being.  One 
was  the  Hitchcock  Lamp  Company  and  the  other  the  Davis  Sewing 
Machine  Company.  The  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Company  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1868  with  a  capital  of  $150,000  which  was  later  increased  to 
$500,000.  Originally  the  plant  was  located  on  Factory  Square,  Wa¬ 
tertown,  but  in  1875  the  company  erected  a  building  of  its  own  on 
Sewall’s  Island,  which  later  was  occupied  by  the  Excelsior  Carriage 
Company.  There  the  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Company  remained  for 
fourteen  years,  employing  175  men  and  selling  in  1875  $300,000 
worth  of  machines.  In  1889  the  company  moved  to  Dayton,  Ohio, 
a  severe  blow  indeed  for  the  Watertown  of  that  period. 

Stored  away  and  forgotten  in  many  an  attic  today  is  an  old  Hitch¬ 
cock  lamp.  Once  a  Hitchcock  lamp  was  the  prized  possession  of  many 
a  household  throughout  the  land.  The  mellow,  steady  glow  of  its 
flame  replaced  the  old  kerosene  lamp  with  its  flickering,  smoky  flame. 
At  one  time  the  United  States  navy  was  equipped  with  Hitchcock 
lamps.  The  inventor  of  the  Hitchcock  lamp  was  Robert  Hitchcock, 
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who  in  the  early  seventies  was  a  watchmaker  and  jeweler  employed 
in  the  jewelry  store  of  Roswell  P.  and  Anson  R.  Flower  in  Court 
street,  Watertown.  The  Flower  brothers  backed  the  young  inventor 
and  in  1872  the  Hitchcock  Lamp  Company  was  organized  and  patents 
obtained  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  lamps  contained  diminu¬ 
tive  pumps,  automatically  operated  by  a  clocklike  arrangement,  which 
raised  the  heavy  oil  of  the  period  to  the  point  of  combustion.  This 
heavy  oil  had  no  capillary  action  and  had  to  be  forced  up  to  the  wick 
or  it  would  not  burn.  The  lamps  were  made  of  metal  and  there  was 
no  danger  of  explosion.  They  were  soon  in  common  use  in  railroad 
cars  and  ships  and  some  of  them  were  taken  on  the  famous  Greely 
expedition  to  the  arctic.  About  1891  John  B.  Taylor,  who  later  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  electric  light  and  power  industry  in 
Northern  New  York,  bought  the  Hitchcock  Lamp  Company.  In  1904 
he  sold  out  the  business  to  James  B.  Wise.  Mr.  Wise  never  carried 
on  the  lamp  business  to  any  extent  as  with  the  development  of  the 
electric  light  the  Hitchcock  lamp  became  obsolete. 

During  this  period  when  Oswego  was  developing  its  starch,  its 
iron  and  its  textile  industries  and  Watertown  its  engine,  sewing 
machine  and  lamp  factories,  Ogdensburg,  too,  was  becoming  widely 
known  as  the  center  of  an  important  lumbering  business.  The  Ogdens¬ 
burg  branch  of  the  lumber  company  of  Skillings,  Whitney  and  Barnes 
was  organized  in  1859  under  the  management  of  William  L.  Proctor. 
This  company,  during  its  earliest  years,  employed  from  500  to  700 
men.  It  had  two  yards  and  manufacturing  plants  and  at  one  time 
owned  eighteen  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  handled  125,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  annually.  A  large  box  factory  was  also  operated. 
The  company  was  liquidated  in  1924  and  its  plant  sold  to  the  Coplan 
Steel  Company. 

Other  Ogdensburg  industries  of  this  period  were  Shepard,  Hall 
&  Company’s  lumber  business,  Northrup’s  stove  factory  and  cooper 
shop,  S.  G.  Pope’s  door,  sash  and  blind  factory,  Babcock’s  pump 
factory  and  a  number  of  important  flour  mills. 

THE  PAPER  MILL  ERA 

Probably  no  one  industry  had  such  an  effect  on  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  North  Country  as  did  the  paper-making  industry. 
For  seventy-five  years  Watertown  was  the  center  of  what  was  at  one 
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time  the  most  important  paper-making  district  in  North  America. 
But  the  industry  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Jefferson  county.  Im¬ 
portant  paper  mills  were  located  as  well  in  Lewis  county,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  county  and  Oswego  county.  Much  of  the  present  wealth  of 
Northern  New  York  was  derived  from  the  paper-making  industry 
which  in  its  heydey  employed  thousands  of  men  in  Northern  New 
York  and  represented  an  investment  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 
Even  today,  with  the  loss  of  the  pulp  wood  supply,  paper  manufactur¬ 
ing  is  an  important  industry  in  the  North  Country  and  two  modern 
mills  have  been  erected  within  the  past  few  years  in  the  City  of 
Oswego.  In  1880  there  were  sixteen  paper  mills  with  316  employes 
in  the  five  Northern  New  York  counties.  In  1927  there  were  forty- 
six  paper  mills  and  thirty-eight  pulp  mills  in  these  same  counties. 

Hydro-electric  power  is  probably  more  important  to  the  paper 
industry  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  employes  than  to  any  other 
manufacturing  industry.  The  Adirondack  Mountains  supplied  great 
quantities  of  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  the 
rivers  flowing  out  of  those  mountains  not  only  furnished  absolutely 
free  transportation  to  carry  that  material  to  the  mills  waiting  below, 
but  they  also  supplied  an  abundance  of  very  cheap  power  so  that  the 
paper  industry  quite  naturally  assumed  the  leading  place  in  the 
development  of  the  North  Country.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
sale  of  a  ton  of  paper  from  these  mills  meant  also  the  sale  of  a  ton 
of  wood  from  the  Adirondacks  which  had  taken  many  years  to 
develop  but  had  cost  little  to  cut  and  throw  into  the  stream  which 
carried  it  to  the  mill.  This  combination  of  circumstances  was  the 
basis  for  many  of  the  fortunes  which  were  made  in  Northern  New 
York  during  the  period  from  1880  to  1920. 

By  1920,  however,  very  marked  changes  had  set  in,  which  caused 
the  paper  business  to  lose  its  great  profit-making  advantages.  The 
supply  of  raw  materials  in  the  Adirondacks  had  dwindled  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  go  far  afield,  principally  to  Canada,  for  timber. 
The  timber  not  only  had  to  be  transported  by  rail  at  a  heavy  expense, 
instead  of  being  carried  free  by  the  rivers  from  the  Adirondacks, 
but  also  it  demanded  a  good  price,  so  that  the  sale  of  a  ton  of  paper 
no  longer  included  the  sale  of  a  ton  of  wood  which  the  owner  of  the 
paper  mill  had  bought  at  a  few  dollars  per  acre.  Freight  rates  from 
the  North  Country  to  the  principal  paper-consuming  areas  had 
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always  been  higher  for  the  distance  than  rates  from  many  competing 
points.  That  was  a  matter  which  did  not  cause  much  concern  during 
the  earlier  and  more  fortunate  days.  But  the  freight  rate  handicap 
of  the  North  Country  began  to  be  felt  keenly  during  the  period  from 
1890  to  1930  and  paper  mills  here  and  there  throughout  the  region 
were  abandoned. 


THE  FIRST  PAPER  MILLS 

Undoubtedly  the  first  paper  mill  in  the  entire  North  Country  was 
located  at  Martinsburg,  Lewis  county.  It  was  erected  in  1807  by 
General  Walter  Martin,  the  owner  of  the  town,  and  manufactured 
writing,  wrapping  and  wall  paper  by  a  hand  process.  The  mill  fell 
into  ruins  in  1832  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  replace  it.  Even 
earlier  than  that,  in  1804,  William  Bailey,  the  Chateaugay  landowner, 
began  the  erection  of  a  paper  mill  near  Chateaugay,  Franklin  county! 
but  it  was  never  completed. 

The  Village  of  Watertown  was  only  eight  years  old  when  Gurdon 
Caswell,  a  pioneer  from  Oneida  county,  erected  a  small  building  on 
the  south  bank  of  Black  river  at  Watertown  and  began  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  paper.  From  that  date  to  the  present  time  the  site  selected 
by  Mr.  Caswell  has,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  brief  periods,  been 
used  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  Caswell  mill  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  great  Knowlton  paper  mill 
interests.  The  mill  was  taken  over  by  George  W.  Knowlton  and 
Clarke  Rice  in  1824.  Knowlton  &  Rice  conducted  the  business  for 
many  years,  new  mills  to  replace  the  old  ones  being  built  in  1833  and 
1848.  In  1861  George  W.  Knowlton,  Jr.,  and  his  brother,  John  C. 
Knowlton,  took  over  the  property,  their  initial  capital  being  a  little 
over  $6,000.  John  C.  Knowlton  retired  from  active  participation  in 
the  business  in  1888.  From  that  date  until  about  a  year  ago  George 
W.  Knowlton  was  the  directing  head  of  the  business,  now  known  as 
the  Kamargo  Mills.  His  son,  G.  Seymour  Knowlton,  has  directed  the 
business  since  the  death  of  his  father. 

One  of  the  eailiest,  if  not  the  earliest,  paper  mill  in  Oswego 
county  was  that  built  by  N.  Randall  in  Pulaski  in  1831.  Another 
early  one  was  the  mill  built  in  Fulton  in  1852  by  Henry  Monroe  and 
Charles  G.  Case.  The  mill  burned  in  1871.  It  was  rebuilt  and  in 
1880  the  Victoria  Paper  Mill  Company  took  possession.  Soon  after 
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a  new  pulp  mill  was  built  and  about  1889  a  new  paper  mill  erected. 
In  1893  the  company  added  to  its  plant  the  mills  operated  by  the 
Cataract  Paper  Company,  which  were  built  about  1885.  The  Oswego 
Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  was  incorporated  in  1886  and  erected 
their  mills  in  Fulton  in  1888.  Fulton  was  for  many  years  the  prin¬ 
cipal  paper  manufacturing  point  in  Oswego  county.  In  recent  years 
the  City  of  Oswego  has  come  to  the  front  as  a  leading  paper  manu¬ 
facturing  city. 

The  first  paper  mill  in  St.  Lawrence  county  was  established  at 
Hamilton,  now  Waddington,  about  1826.  Thayer,  Whitcomb  and 
Wales  were  the  owners.  It  was  what  is  known  as  a  straw-board  mill 
and  used  flax  which  was  grown  in  the  surrounding  district  for  the 
purpose.  It  remained  in  operation  about  twenty  years.  In  1863 
Henry  Ripley  James  of  Ogdensburg  purchased  the  old  stone  flour 
mill  at  Waddington  together  with  power  and  water  rights  and  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  paper  mill.  His  mill,  which  was  quite  successful,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1883.  The  large  wood-handling  plant  of  the  St. 
Regis  Paper  Company  is  now  located  at  Waddington.  The  dock  was 
built  in  1902  and  the  first  wood  unloaded  from  barges  in  1904. 

Of  course  no  detailed  history  of  the  paper  mill  industry  in  North¬ 
ern  New  York  can  be  given  in  the  space  available  in  a  work  of  this 
kind.  Mr.  Howard  W.  Palmer  in  a  notable  series  of  articles  in  The 
Watertown  Daily  Times  about  ten  years  ago  presented  the  subject  in 
an  authoritative  manner,  tracing  the  development  of  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  companies.  Here  only  the  main  lines  of  development  in  the 

various  counties  will  be  considered. 

A  name  which  will  always  be  connected  with  the  paper-making 
industry  in  Northern  New  York  is  that  of  Remington.  The  Reming¬ 
tons  constructed  a  great  chain  of  paper  mills  throughout  the  North 
Country.  Three  generations  of  this  family  were  engaged  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  paper  in  the  northern  counties  of  New  York  State.  The  pio¬ 
neer  was  Illustrious  Remington,  but  his  sons,  Charles  R.,  Hiram  and 
Alfred  D.,  were  largely  responsible  for  building  up  the  great  Reming¬ 
ton  paper  mill  business.  Alfred  D.  Remington  was  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  in  the  wood  pulp  industry  throughout  the  country.  He  was  also 
the  first  paper  manufacturer  in  the  country  to  speed  up  his  machines. 

It  was  in  1853  that  Illustrious  Remington,  then  a  pioneer  paper 
manufacturer  of  Onondaga  county,  came  to  Watertown  and  built 
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the  first  Remington  mill  on  Black  river  opposite  SewalTs  Island.  This 
was  in  1854  and  the  mill  was  located  on  the  site  of  the  Continental 
Bag  Company’s  later  mill.  In  the  course  of  time  at  least  a  half  a 
dozen  companies  were  organized  in  which  the  Remingtons  were  in¬ 
terested.  Within  a  few  years  after  the  family  had  started  in  the 
paper-making  business  in  Watertown  they  controlled  the  Remington 
Paper  Company,  Watertown  Paper  Company,  C.  R.  Remington  &  Son 
Company  and  the  H.  Remington  &  Son  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
The  mills  were  scattered  from  the  Village  of  Black  River  to  that  of 
Glen  Park.  Within  a  couple  of  decades,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
Remingtons  had  $1,350,000  invested  in  their  paper  mill  holdings  in 
Northern  New  York  including  their  Adirondack  timber  lands.  They 
continued  to  expand,  installing  more  modern  machinery  and  employ¬ 
ing  more  men.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
Remington  interests  absorbed  the  Ontario  Paper  Company  and  in 
1899  the  Remingtons  sold  their  mills,  their  timber  and  their  power 
rights  to  the  International  Paper  Company.  Following  this  sale 
A.  D.  Remington  retired  but  Charles  R.  Remington  still  remained  in 
the  paper  mill  business. 

In  1865  Byron  B.  Taggart  began  the  manufacture  of  paper  bags 
on  Beebee  Island,  Watertown,  in  association  with  one  A.  H.  Hall. 
The  war  had  developed  a  shortage  in  cotton  sacks  and  Mr.  Taggart 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  bags  from  Manila  paper.  The  business 
progressed  to  such  an  extent  that  Mr.  Taggart  saw  the  advantage  of 
producing  his  own  paper  and  a  company  was  organized  consisting  of 
Byron  B.  Taggart,  his  brother,  William  Taggart,  George  West  and 
Lewis  Palmer.  In  1870  the  two  Taggart  brothers  succeeded  to  the 
entire  ownership  of  the  business.  Bags  were  made  by  hand  until  the 
early  1870s  when  a  bag  machine  was  purchased.  In  1886  the  Tag¬ 
garts  bought  the  Great  Bend  Paper  Company,  which  was  founded  in 
1868,  and  merged  it  with  the  Felts  Mills  Paper  Company  in  1889. 
The  company’s  name  was  changed  to  the  Sherman  Paper  Company  in 
1921,  and  it  now  operates  three  mills.  In  1927  and  1928  Taggart 
Brothers  and  their  associates  built  a  large  mill  at  Oswego  and  formed 
the  Oswego  Paper  &  Bag  Corporation.  Under  normal  circumstances 
more  than  24,000  tons  of  high  grade  kraft  paper  are  produced  in 
this  plant  annually  and  the  bag  factory  has  a  capacity  of  75,000,000 
cement  sacks  yearly. 
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The  villages  of  Brown ville,  Glen  Park  and  Dexter,  all  near  Water- 
town,  early  became  important  paper  manufacturing  centers.  In 
1885  James  A.  Outterson  of  Fayetteville  bought  an  old  grist  mill  in 
Brownville  for  $700  and  proceeded  to  convert  it  into  a  paper  mill. 
Today  that  mill  is  the  plant  of  the  Harmon  Paper  Company.  The 
Dexter  Sulphite  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  grew  out  of  the  investment 
of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Campbell  of  New  York  in  an  old,  vacant  woolen 
mill  at  Dexter.  He  interested  James  A.  Outterson,  who  probably 
developed  more  successful  paper  mills  than  any  man  in  Northern 
New  York.  That  sulphite  company  today  owns  a  large  part  of  the 
water  power  of  Dexter.  Dr.  James  Campbell,  son  of  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Campbell,  is  now  the  controlling  factor. 

The  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  with  a  substantial  chain  of  mills 
in  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  counties,  was  organized  in  1898  by 
David  M.  Anderson  and  the  late  George  C.  Sherman.  The  first  mill 
was  at  Deferiet.  George  W.  Knowlton  became  associated  with  them 
and  later  became  president  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company.  G.  H. 
P.  Gould  later  became  interested  and  bought  out  the  stock  of  Mr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Sherman.  In  1916  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 
was  purchased  by  a  group  of  Watertown  capitalists  consisting  of 
F.  L.  Carlisle,  D.  M.  Anderson,  C.  C.  Burns,  Frank  A.  Empsall  and 
D.  C.  Middleton.  Mills  at  Black  River  and  Herrings,  both  built  by 
William  P.  Herring,  were  purchased  in  1912.  The  Village  of  Deferiet 
is  owned  outright  by  the  company. 

The  paper  manufacturing  industry  started  to  develop  at  Carthage 
in  the  1890s.  In  the  early  part  of  that  decade  Augustus  Maxwell, 
Peter  McQuillen  and  Peter  Yousey  bought  Tannery  Island  for  $9,000. 
An  old  furniture  factory,  which  was  located  on  the  island,  burned  in 
1895.  In  1896  a  ground  wood  mill  was  built  and  in  1897  work  was 
started  on  a  paper  mill.  This  became  the  Island  Paper  Company. 
The  West  End  Paper  Company  was  incorporated  in  1901  and  devel¬ 
oped  from  the  old  Robinson  pulp  mill.  E.  B.  Sterling  later  became  the 
controlling  figure.  The  Carthage  Sulphite  Pulp  &  Paper  Company 
was  formed  in  1911  from  the  consolidation  of  the  old  Carthage  Sul¬ 
phite  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  formed  in  1898  with  the  LeRay  Paper 
Company.  The  Champion  Paper  Company  was  organized  in  1902 
and  later  passed  into  the  control  of  the  Remington  Paper  Company. 
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Likewise  there  was  little  development  of  the  paper  industry  in  St. 
Lawrence  county  until  the  1890s.  One  of  the  pioneer  wood  pulp 
companies  in  St.  Lawrence  county  was  the  Gouverneur  Wood  Pulp 
Company,  organized  in  1890.  The  Racquette  River  Pulp  Company 
was  organized  in  1893  and  a  mill  built  at  Colton.  Later  the  mill 
burned  and  the  Hannawa  Falls  Power  Company,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  Congressman  E.  A.  Merritt  in  1897,  bought  the  power.  The 
Aldrich  Paper  Company  was  organized  in  1900  and  bought  the  old 
mill  of  the  Gouverneur  Wood  Pulp  Company.  The  Racquette  River 
Paper  Company  has  long  been  one  of  the  best  known  paper  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  in  Northern  New  York.  The  first  president  was 
George  W.  Sisson  and  the  ownership  of  the  company  passed  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sisson  family  in  1901. 

The  High  Falls  Sulphite  Company  was  organized  in  1892.  Later 
it  became  known  as  the  Pyrites  Paper  Company  and  finally  as  the 
De  Grasse  Paper  Company.  Mills  are  located  at  Pyrites.  In  1901 
A.  D.  Remington  together  with  O.  E.  Martin  of  Norwood  organized 
the  Remington-Martin  Company  and  built  a  big  paper  mill  at  Nor¬ 
folk,  the  first  of  a  group  of  three  Remington  mills  in  St.  Lawrence 
county  on  the  Racquette  river.  The  Piercefield  Paper  Company,  in 
the  eastern  end  of  the  county,  was  organized  in  1892  and  its  mill 
later  taken  over  by  the  International.  The  Newton  Falls  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  was  organized  in  1894.  James  A.  Outterson,  the  paper  mill 
builder,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  company 
which  soon  passed  under  the  control  of  Frank  L.  Moore. 

Development  of  the  paper  mill  industry  was  earlier  in  Lewis 
county.  The  pioneer  mill  at  Martinsburg  has  already  been  discussed. 
Sometime  between  1840  and  1850  Joel  Alger  came  from  New  England 
and  established  a  small  mill  at  Lyondale.  In  the  course  of  time,  three 
well  known  paper  manufacturing  companies  developed  in  Lewis 
county.  G.  H.  P.  Gould  from  1892  to  1919  built  up  one  of  the  largest 
chains  of  paper  mills  in  Northern  New  York.  In  1892  the  mills  of 
the  Fonda  Lake  Paper  Company  at  Port  Leyden  and  Fowlerville 
were  offered  at  receiver’s  sale.  Mr.  Gould  and  Charles  W.  Pratt 
bought  the  mills.  The  Fowlerville  mill  later  burned  and  was  never 
rebuilt.  Gould  started  to  build  a  paper  mill  at  Lyons  Falls  in  1895 
and  three  years  later  built  a  new  sulphite  mill. 
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Before  the  organization  of  the  Gould  Paper  Company,  James  P. 
Lewis  was  already  engaged  in  paper  making  on  the  Beaver  river. 
In  1881  he  built  his  first  pulp  mill  at  Beaver  Falls.  The  Riverside 
pulp  mill  was  built  in  1887  and  Beaver  board,  now  a  well  known  com¬ 
mercial  product,  had  its  origin  there.  The  J.  P.  Lewis  Company  is 
still  an  important  Northern  New  York  paper-making  concern.  The 
Diana  Paper  Company  at  Harrisville  was  organized  by  Mark  S. 
Wilder,  Frank  P.  Wilder,  Charles  H.  Remington,  Francis  M.  Hugo 
and  John  Weeks. 

Recently  the  City  of  Oswego  became  an  important  center  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  The  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  and  other 
F.  L.  Carlisle  companies  have  expended  within  seven  years  about 
$20,000,000  in  Oswego  in  power  and  industrial  developments.  The 
Taggart  Brothers-Oswego  Paper  &  Bag  Corporation  and  the  Oswego 
Board  Corporation  both  have  extensive  and  modern  plants  in  that 
city. 


MODERN  INDUSTRIES 

Because  the  Bagley  &  Sewall  Company  is  still  one  of  Northern 
New  York’s  most  important  industries  and  because  it  bears  a  close 
relationship  to  the  paper  manufacturing  industry,  it  is  considered 
under  this  heading,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  existing  manufacturing  plant  in  the  North 
Country.  The  company  was  established  under  the  name  of  Goulding, 
Bagley  &  Sewall  in  1853,  it  being  a  co-partnership  between  George  A. 
Bagley,  Edmund  Q.  Sewall  and  George  Goulding.  However,  as  early 
as  1838  George  Goulding  had  established  a  machine  shop  on  Sewall 
Island  and  the  new  firm  was  but  a  continuation  of  this  pioneer 
business. 

Goulding,  Bagley  &  Sewall  manufactured  central  discharge  water 
wheels,  saw  mills,  boilers  and  engines  and  after  George  Goulding 
left  the  firm  in  1862  and  the  present  firm  name  was  assumed,  the 
manufacture  of  engines  and  boilers  was  started  on  a  large  scale. 
Not  only  that  but  agricultural  machinery,  pumps  and  somewhat  later 
vises  were  manufactured.  In  the  early  days  the  firm  produced  cast¬ 
ings  for  the  Eames  Vacuum  Brake  Company  and  the  Davis  Sewing 
Machine  Company  and  also  engaged  for  a  time  in  the  manufacture 
of  printing  presses. 
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In  1888,  Bagley  &  Sewall’s  entered  a  new  line  of  manufacture,  the 
building  of  paper-making  machines.  It  was  a  happy  venture.  Wa¬ 
tertown  was  the  center  of  the  paper  manufacturing  business.  This 
business  was  constantly  expanding  and  orders  were  plentiful  from 
the  first.  The  first  machine  was  finished  in  1889  and  proved  to  be 
the  fastest  ever  built.  The  business  doubled  and  trebled.  New  plants 
were  built.  The  number  of  employes  were  increased.  Machines  were 
built  for  many  foreign  countries.  Today  the  Bagley  &  Sewall  Com¬ 
pany  is  probably  one  of  the  best  known  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  and  is  an  important  asset  to  Watertown  and  to  Northern  New 
York. 

Besides  the  Bagley  &  Sewall  Company,  leading  Watertown  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  of  the  present  are  the  Berg  Sales  Company, 
manufacturing  coin  cards ;  the  Coty  Machine  Company,  manufactur¬ 
ing  bag  machines ;  Farwell  &  Rhines,  flour  and  cereals ;  Faichney  In¬ 
strument  Company,  manufacturing  thermometers;  A.  H.  Herrick  & 
Sons,  flour  and  cereals;  International  Burr  Company,  paper  mill 
burrs;  Lawrence  &  Hill,  airplane  equipment;  Massey  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  engine  governors;  New  York  Air  Brake  Company,  railroad  air 
brakes;  Olga  Knitting  Company,  rayon  garments;  Ontario  Special¬ 
ties,  Inc.,  paper  specialties;  Shaughnessy  Knitting  Company,  rayon 
garments;  Sweetser  Shirt  Corporation,  men’s  shirts;  Toohey  Silk 
Mills,  shirt  fabrics;  Watertown  Bedding  Company,  mattresses;  Wa¬ 
tertown  Silk  Manufacturing  Company,  silk  fabrics;  the  J.  B.  Wise 
Company,  plumbing  supplies,  and  the  Wiltshire  Garment  Company, 
ladies  coats. 

Probably  the  largest,  present  day  industry  in  Watertown  is  the 
New  York  Air  Brake  Company,  which  under  normal  circumstances 
employs  upwards  of  1,500  men.  Back  in  1876  the  Eames  Vacuum 
Brake  Company  was  incorporated  for  the  manufacture  of  a  railroad 
brake.  The  plant  was  on  Beebee  Island.  The  trouble  with  the  brake 
was  that  it  was  practical  only  for  light  trains  and  the  company  had 
indifferent  success.  In  1883  John  C.  Thompson  and  George  B. 
Massey  secured  a  controlling  interest  in  the  company,  however,  and 
the  type  of  brake  was  changed.  In  1890  the  name,  New  York  Air 
Brake  Company,  was  taken.  Since  then  the  success  of  the  company 
has  been  marked.  In  recent  years  the  old  plants  on  Mill  street  and 
Factory  street  have  been  abandoned  and  the  company  took  over  a 
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large  tract  of  some  260  acres  in  the  northeast  portion  of  the  city. 
Some  forty  acres  of  this  area  are  covered  with  modern  buildings. 
During  the  World  War  the  New  York  Air  Brake  Company  embarked 
in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  employed  a  great  force  of  men. 
Mr.  L.  K.  Sillcox  is  at  present  the  vice  president  of  the  company  and 
resident  manager.  Main  offices  are  located  in  New  York  City. 

Locks  for  sewing  machines,  organs  and  for  various  other  uses 
began  to  be  made  in  Watertown  about  1871  by  Joseph  Wise,  who 
operated  a  little  shop  in  Huntington  street.  He  took  his  son,  James 
B.  Wise,  into  partnership  in  1877  under  the  name  of  J.  Wise  &  Son 
and  this  firm  continued  in  existence  until  the  death  of  the  senior 
Mr.  Wise  in  1886.  The  son  took  over  the  father’s  interest  and 
established  a  plant  at  the  corner  of  Mill  and  Moulton  streets,  Water- 
town,  and  developed  a  large  trade  in  plumbing  supplies  manufactured 
there  under  the  name  of  J.  B.  Wise,  Inc.  Lucien  C.  Mitchell  is  the 
president  of  the  company  at  the  present  time.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  concerns  manufacturing  plumbing  supplies  in  the  United 
States  and  is  one  of  Watertown’s  two  or  three  major  industries. 

Oswego’s  industrial  field  of  late  years  is  unusually  well  diversified. 
True  many  of  the  old  industries  are  gone  but  Oswego  has  in  compara¬ 
tively  recent  times  taken  on  industrial  impetus  and  is  an  important 
manufacturing  point  for  power  and  heater  boilers,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  engines,  pumps,  road  rollers,  automatic  machinery,  hand 
tools,  pressing  machines,  shade  cloth,  matches,  rayon  and  textiles. 
Oswego’s  plant  of  the  Diamond  Match  Company,  now  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  was  established  in  1893  and  has  ever 
since  employed  a  large  force  of  operatives.  The  Fitzgibbons  Boiler 
Company,  which  has  become  an  important  Oswego  industry,  was 
established  the  same  year  that  the  Diamond  Match  Company  plant 
came  to  Oswego.  Robert  S.  Sloan  was  the  first  president. 

Ogdensburg,  strategically  located  on  the  Canadian  border,  has 
long  been  an  important  coal-forwarding  point.  The  George  Hall  Cor¬ 
poration  is  an  important  and  long-established  coal  firm.  George  Hall 
came  to  Ogdensburg  in  1872  and  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Hall  &  Gardner,  coal  forwarders  and  dealers.  The  old  firm  was  dis¬ 
solved  in  1880  but  Mr.  Hall  with  several  associates  organized  the 
George  Hall  &  Company.  Later  the  firm  became  the  George  Hall 
Coal  Company.  The  company  was  capitalized  at  $650,000  and  a  large 
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fleet  of  steam  barges  acquired.  Mr.  Hall  continued  as  president  and 
later  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  company  until  his  death.  In  1922 
the  George  Hall  Coal  Company  of  Canada,  The  Black  River  Pulpwood 
Company  of  Montreal,  the  George  Hall  Coal  and  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  of  Ogdensburg,  the  Frontier  Trading  Company  of  Ogdensburg 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Marine  Railway  Company  of  Ogdensburg  amal¬ 
gamated  into  the  George  Hall  Corporation  of  Ogdensburg,  with  a 
capital  of  $800,000  and  the  George  Hall  Coal  &  Shipping  Corporation 
Company  of  Montreal  with  a  capital  of  $2,400,000.  Frank  A.  Augs- 
bury  became  president  of  the  Hall  companies  in  1916. 

Ogdensburg  has  also  developed  some  importance  as  a  center  for 
the  manufacture  of  textiles  and  shade  rollers.  It  has  the  Algonquin 
Paper  Corporation  incorporated  in  1922  with  a  capital  of  $600,000 
and  which  took  over  the  old  Continental  Paper  Mill,  remodeled  the 
building,  installed  new  machinery  and  is  now  one  of  the  best  known 
paper  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  North  Country.  The  Algonquin 
Paper  Corporation  has  its  own  sulphite  mill  and  owns  an  extensive 
tract  of  timber  land  in  Canada.  Mr.  Frank  A.  Augsbury,  who  has 
been  such  an  important  factor  in  the  Algonquin  Paper  Company,  was 
largely  responsible,  too,  for  organizing  the  Ogdensburg  Pulpwood 
Company  Terminal. 

Among  other  Ogdensburg  industries  is  the  Coplan  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  organized  in  1925,  and  important  garment  mills,  lumber  mills 
and  a  successful  boat  concern. 

MASSENA,  THE  ALUMINUM  VILLAGE 

What  is  largely  the  largest  manufacturing  plant  in  Northern  New 
York  is  now  located  in  Massena.  Forty  years  ago  Massena  was  a 
rather  sleepy,  rural  village.  Today  it  bids  fair  to  become  in  the  course 
of  time  the  industrial  metropolis  of  the  North  Country.  Thirty  years 
ago  aluminum  was  a  scientific  curiosity.  Today  only  iron,  copper, 
lead  and  zinc  rank  above  it  in  volume.  Charles  Martin  Hall,  while  a 
student  in  Oberlin  College,  became  interested  in  the  possibilities  of 
cheap  aluminum.  In  1886,  Hall  made  his  first  aluminum  by  passing 
an  electric  current  through  molten  cryolite  in  which  was  dissolved 
aluminum  ore.  He  interested  some  Pittsburgh  capitalists  who  built 
a  small  factory.  The  next  step  was  the  building  of  a  larger  factory 
at  Niagara  Falls  and  then  one  at  Massena,  which  has  grown  to  be 
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the  largest  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  in  the  United 
States. 

All  sizes  and  shapes  of  aluminum  bars  are  made  at  Massena. 
These  include  aluminum  ingot,  electrical  conductor  cable,  electrical 
conductor  bus  bar  and  various  kinds  of  aluminum  bars,  rods  and 
wire.  The  plant  where  the  cable  and  wire  are  made  occupies  150,000 
square  feet  of  ground  while  the  entire  plant  stretches  over  fifty  acres. 
There  is  also  a  big  store  house  on  the  property  which  houses  $1,000,- 
000  worth  of  supplies.  Besides  there  is  a  large  machine  shop,  a 
foundry,  a  blacksmith  shop  and  a  carpenter  shop. 

The  Massena  plant  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  is  the 
largest  consumer  of  electric  power  of  any  industrial  plant  in  America. 
Under  normal  circumstances  about  3,000  men  are  employed  at  this 
great  plant,  which  is  constantly  being  increased  in  size. 

THE  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  AGE 

The  rivers  of  the  Adirondacks  had  been  regarded  primarily  as 
logging  streams  when  a  young  Watertown  lawyer,  Floyd  L.  Carlisle, 
came  into  prominence  by  merging  two  banks  in  Watertown  and  or¬ 
ganizing  from  them  the  Northern  New  York  Trust  Company.  Later, 
this  same  young  lawyer-banker  took  over,  with  a  group  of  associates, 
the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  with  its  important  hydro-electric  power. 
Gradually  Mr.  Carlisle  secured  control  of  important  power  develop¬ 
ments  in  Northern  New  York.  One  of  the  first  companies  acquired 
was  the  Northern  New  York  Utilities  of  Watertown.  He  proposed 
to  make  a  bid  for  the  distant  power  markets.  In  1921  he  built  a 
new  transmission  line  from  the  Adirondacks  south  to  Utica.  Many 
were  frankly  skeptical.  Bankers  told  him  he  would  sell  no  power  but 
under  Carlisle  management  the  power  companies  in  the  Adirondacks 
increased  their  output  from  50,000,000  kilowatt  hours  to  600,000,000. 

Mr.  Carlisle’s  rise  to  a  position  of  national  prominence  was 
phenomenal.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the 
Northeastern  Power  Corporation.  He  took  over  one  utility  company 
after  another  in  Northern  and  Central  New  York  until  he  controlled 
practically  every  concern  dealing  in  hydro-electric  power  in  the  North 
Country.  He  saw  water  power  was  Northern  New  York’s  greatest 
asset  in  the  new  industrial  era  and  he  capitalized  that  asset. 
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In  1929  the  great  Niagara-Hudson  Power  Corporation  was 
organized  as  a  result  of  the  merger  of  Mr.  Carlisle’s  Northeastern 
Power  Corporation,  the  Buffalo,  Niagara  and  Eastern  Power  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  the  Mohawk-Hudson  Power  Corporation.  Total  assets  of 
the  three  corporations  were  at  that  time  close  to  half  a  billion  dollars. 
Mr.  Floyd  L.  Carlisle  became  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  new  corporation.  Within  a  few  months  Niagara-Hudson  had 
purchased  the  Frontier  Corporation,  thereby  acquiring  sites  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  river  capable  of  developing  2,400,000  horsepower. 

Streams  in  Northern  New  York,  viewed  from  a  power  standpoint, 
were  flashy.”  The  expense  of  installing  dams  and  turbines  had  to 
be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  flood-waters  of  spring  and  fall  while, 
during  the  low  water  period,  they  delivered  but  a  small  part  of  their 
total  rated  power  capacity.  Papermills,  fortunately,  were  able  to 
adjust  themselves  to  these  fluctuating  power  conditions.  A  great 
part  of  the  power  in  manufacturing  paper  is  used  for  grinding  pulp 
but  the  great  investment  in  the  industry  is  the  huge  machinery  with 
great,  heated,  drying  rolls  for  making  the  paper. 

The  flood  waters  which  brought  wood  to  the  mills  could  be  used 
for  grinding  pulp  to  be  stored  for  use  by  the  paper-making  machinery 
at  other  periods  of  the  year.  There  is  probably  no  other  industry, 
however,  which  could  so  well  adapt  itself  to  these  flashy  streams. 
According  to  the  census  of  1920  the  rated  power  of  the  turbines  in 
the  paper  mills  of  Northern  New  York  was  approximately  two  and 
a  half  times  as  great  as  would  have  been  necessary  had  the  flow  of 
power  been  uniform  throughout  the  year. 

Thus  Northern  New  York  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 
century  faced  a  serious  industrial  problem.  Its  raw  material  upon 
which  its  paper  mills  depended  was  exhausted.  Unfavorable  freight 
rates  were  a  serious  handicap,  now  that  such  material  had  to  be 
shipped  from  a  distance.  Fluctuating  power  was  also  a  serious 
handicap  from  an  industrial  standpoint,  particularly  in  the  face  of 
great  improvements  in  efficiency  of  competitive  steam  power  plants. 

But  during  the  year  1930,  and  the  months  adjacent  to  it,  several 
very  important  events  occurred  to  alter  materially  the  industrial  out¬ 
look  in  Northern  New  York.  An  adjustment  was  effected  with  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  whereby  the  North  Country 
was  given  the  same  basic  per  ton  mile  rates  that  other  parts  of  the 
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state  may  have.  A  reforestation  movement,  which  had  been  slowly 
gathering  momentum,  got  under  way.  The  Northern  New  York 
Utilities,  Inc.,  and  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  reached  a  volume 
of  planting  of  5,000,000  new  trees  per  year,  while  the  State  of  New 
York  worked  out  a  program  to  plant  1,000,000  acres  of  idle  land. 
This  does  not  afford  any  immediate  benefit  to  any  of  the  wood-using 
industries  of  the  state  but  it  holds  out  great  hopes  for  the  future. 

Other  events  occurred  during  1930,  or  thereabouts,  which  promise 
immense  benefits  to  Northern  New  York.  The  project  of  power  de¬ 
velopment  and  navigation  improvement  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
took  a  great  step  forward.  A  state  commission  was  established 
which  reported  favorably  a  plan  for  the  development  of  this  immense 
power  by  a  power  authority  of  New  York  State  jointly  with  Canada. 
Great  blocks  of  this  power,  under  this  plan,  would  be  sold  by  the 
state  authority  directly  to  industries  in  the  region  along  the  river 
and  would  be  marketed  to  domestic  consumers  through  the  existing 
lines  of  privately-owned  utility  corporations. 

Also  the  great  Sacandaga  Reservoir  was  completed  and  placed  in 
operation  in  1930.  That  can  have  no  direct  effect  upon  these  five 
counties  but  it  may  have  a  very  important  result  indirectly.  The 
flashy  condition  of  the  streams  in  the  North  Country  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  to  a  large  extent  by  the  construction  of  river  regulating  reser¬ 
voirs.  This  is  entirely  practicable  and  during  the  period  from  1920 
to  1930  the  legal  procedure  had  been  worked  out  and  one  reservoir, 
Stillwater  on  the  Beaver  river,  had  been  constructed.  The  building 
of  further  reservoirs,  however,  was  blocked  by  a  political  controversy, 
but  there  are  indications  now  that  a  formula  will  be  worked  out  per¬ 
mitting  of  water  storage  wherever  needed  in  the  North. 

The  industrial  picture  of  the  North  Country  changed  rapidly  in 
1930  and  1931.  With  equitable  freight  rates  assured,  with  a  certain 
supply  of  wood  to  tide  industries  over  until  such  a  time  as  the  new 
forests  come  into  productivity,  with  the  development  of  the  immense 
power  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  controlling  of  the  streams  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  immediate  future,  the  outlook  is  promising  indeed. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


A  HALF  CENTURY  OF  GROWTH 


THE  NORTH  COUNTRY  OF  THE  LAST  FIFTY  YEARS— MARIETTA  HOLLEY 
AND  DR.  MARY  WALKER — STATESMEN  OF  THE  POST-CIVIL  WAR  PERIOD 
—THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WOOLWORTH  STORES— BICYCLES  AND  HORSELESS 
CARRIAGES — CLARKSON  COLLEGE — THEi  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR— 
IRVING  BACHELLOR  AND  FREDERICK  REMINGTON — THE  ERA  OF  PRO¬ 
FESSIONAL  FOOTBALL — THE  WORLD  WAR. 

Turn  the  pages  of  Northern  New  York  newspapers  covering  the 
past  fifty  years  and  a  kaleidoscopic  picture  appears  before  one’s  eyes: 
Political  parades  of  the  eighties  with  long  lines  of  marchers  in  oil 
cloth  cloaks  and  with  swinging  lanterns ;  bicycle  races  at  the  county 
fairs;  the  five  and  ten  cent  store  idea  originating  in  a  sale  of  novel¬ 
ties  in  a  little  Watertown  store;  the  era  of  the  great  fires  when 
Carthage,  Pulaski  and  Malone  suffered  severely;  the  first,  sputtering 
electric  lights,  main  attractions  at  Fourth  of  July  celebrations;  the 
golden  age  of  professional  football ;  the  beginning  of  Clarkson  College 
at  Potsdam;  the  Spanish- American  War  and  the  famous  “Fighting 
Ninth” ;  the  first  “horseless  carriages,”  when  it  took  a  whole  day  to 
go  from  Syracuse  to  Watertown ;  Bobby  Leach  and  his  barrel,  and  a 
score  of  other  incidents  reflecting  the  varied  life  of  the  North  Country 
up  into  the  twentieth  century. 

And  stalking  up  through  the  pages  of  those  old  newspapers  comes 
a  distinguished  company :  William  A.  Wheeler,  vice  president  of  the 
United  States;  Governor  Roswell  P.  Flower;  Dr.  Mary  Walker,  who 
tried  to  get  women  to  wear  trousers;  Marietta  Holley,  the  “Josiah 
Allen’s  Wife”  who  set  the  world  to  laughing;  Frederick  Remington, 
who  made  the  west  a  thing  of  color  and  romance;  and  Irving  Bach- 
ellor,  whose  “Eben  Holden”  made  him  famous  overnight. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WOOLWORTH  STORES 

The  idea  of  the  five  and  ten  cent  store,  which  revolutionized  the 
retail  business  of  the  world,  had  its  birth  in  the  brain  of  a  ten  dollar 
a  week  clerk  in  the  Watertown  store  of  Moore  &  Smith.  That  clerk 
was  Frank  W.  Woolworth.  Today  a  magnificent  office  building,  the 
Woolworth  Building,  stands  on  the  site  occupied  by  that  store,  and 
here  every  year  the  stockholders’  meeting  of  the  gigantic  Woolworth 
Corporation  is  held. 

Frank  W.  Woolworth  was  a  Jefferson  county  product.  He  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Rodman  on  a  farm,  April  13th,  1852.  When 
Frank  Woolworth  was  seven  years  of  age  his  father  bought  a  farm 
at  Great  Bend  and  to  there  the  family  moved.  There  was  nothing 
about  young  Frank  Woolworth  to  indicate  that  he  was  destined  to 
make  one  of  the  greatest  successes  in  business  of  his  day.  He  de¬ 
tested  farming.  He  never  was  a  conspicuous  success  as  a  clerk.  In¬ 
deed  he  once  had  his  salary  reduced  from  $10  a  week  to  $8  on  the 
ground  that  this  was  all  he  was  worth.  Young  Woolworth  was 
twenty-one  when  he  got  his  first  job  as  a  clerk.  He  left  the  farm  at 
Great  Bend  just  as  soon  as  he  reached  his  majority.  Augsbury  & 
Moore  at  Watertown  agreed  to  employ  him  if  he  would  work  for 
nothing  for  three  months.  This  he  agreed  to  do,  being  put  on  the 
payroll  at  the  end  of  that  time  at  a  salary  of  $3.50  a  week.  At  the 
end  of  six  months  he  received  a  raise  of  fifty  cents  a  week.  In  two 
years  he  was  reeciving  $8  a  week  and  his  experience  was  sufficient  so 
that  he  could  transfer  to  the  A.  Bushnell  &  Company  employ  at  a 
salary  of  $10  a  week.  But  his  advancement  was  not  rapid  enough  to 
suit  him.  He  felt  he  had  little  aptitude  for  clerking.  In  February, 
1876,  he  gave  up  his  job  and  returned  to  the  farm. 

Fortunately,  however,  a  year  on  the  farm  was  enough  for  Wool- 
worth,  who,  realizing  that  he  was  a  poor  clerk,  knew  he  was  a  worse 
farmer.  So  he  returned  to  Watertown  and  entered  the  employ  of 
Moore  &  Smith — the  firm  name  having  been  changed  during  his 
sojourn  on  the  farm — at  the  old  salary  of  $10  a  week.  It  was  in  the 
spring  of  1878  that  Woolworth  got  the  idea  for  the  five  and  ten  cent 
store.  A  Mr.  Goulding,  who  had  operated  a  five  cent  counter  in  a 
store  in  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  told  him  of  the  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Woolworth  was  enthusiastic.  He  talked  the  thing  over  with 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Moore,  his  employer,  but  Mr.  Moore  was  non-commital. 
However,  when  Moore  went  to  New  York  that  summer  to  buy  goods, 
he  bought  $75  worth  of  novelties  which  could  be  sold  for  five  cents 
each.  The  county  fair  was  scheduled  for  the  next  week  and  Mr. 
Moore  decided  that  was  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  put  the  idea  to 
a  test. 

Some  old  tables  were  brought  up  from  the  basement  and  the  five 
cent  articles  displayed  upon  them.  They  had  an  instant  appeal  for 
the  farmers  who  had  flocked  to  Watertown  to  attend  the  fair.  By 
night  every  article  had  been  sold  and  Mr.  Moore  telegraphed  to  New 
York  for  more.  Woolworth  was  jubilant.  Mr.  Moore  now  advised 
him  to  start  a  store  of  his  own.  Woolworth  had  no  money  but  his 
father  endorsed  his  note  for  $300  and  Moore  sold  him  goods  for  that 
amount.  After  looking  over  the  field  young  Woolworth  decided  to  try 
out  his  experiment  in  Utica  and  there  the  first  five  and  ten  cent  store 
in  America  was  opened — and  failed.  Back  to  Watertown  came  the 
discouraged  Woolworth  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  his  good  friend, 
Mr.  Moore.  The  merchant  advised  the  young  man  to  start  again  and 
in  June,  1879,  he  went  to  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  opened  a 
store.  The  success  of  that  store  was  instantaneous. 

Frank  Woolworth  was  now  convinced  that  he  had  hit  on  an  idea 
which  had  marvelous  possibilities.  He  called  in  his  brother,  C.  S. 
Woolworth  of  Great  Bend,  and  the  two  brothers  tried  out  a  store  in 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  without  success.  They  next  tried  Scran¬ 
ton  and  the  store  took.  In  the  meantime  Frank  Woolworth  had  been 
visited  in  Lancaster  by  a  young  St.  Lawrence  county  man,  S.  H. 
Knox  of  Russell.  Knox  had  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  he  and  Wool- 
worth  started  a  store  in  Reading  under  the  firm  name  of  Woolworth 
&  Knox.  But  soon  after  they  sold  out  the  Reading  store  and  opened 
one  in  Newark.  This,  too,  was  closed  and  a  store  opened  in  Erie 
which  proved  successful  from  the  first.  The  relationship  between 
Woolworth  and  Knox  continued  until  1889,  when  they  opened  a  store 
in  Buffalo.  Then  Woolworth  sold  his  interest  in  the  Erie  and  Buffalo 
stores  to  Knox  who,  in  the  course  of  time,  acquired  a  large  number 
of  stores. 

By  this  time  another  Northern  New  York  man,  Carson  C.  Peck, 
had  become  associated  with  Woolworth  and  the  two  opened  a  store 
in  Utica.  Now  Woolworth  felt  that  he  could  maintain  a  headquarters 
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in  New  York  for  buying  purposes  and  a  tiny  office  was  leased.  In 
1886  Peck  was  taken  to  New  York  to  act  as  manager  and  buyer. 
Still  another  Northern  New  York  man  to  receive  his  early  training 
in  the  Woolworth  organization  was  Fred  M.  Kirby  of  Brownville, 
who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  Moore  &  Smith  at  Watertown 
and  left  to  enter  partnership  with  C.  S.  Woolworth  at  Wilkesbarre. 
Mr.  Kirby  wTas  left  in  charge  of  this  store  and  later  bought  out  the 
interest  of  his  partner. 

In  1912  the  great  F.  W.  Woolworth  Company  was  formed,  taking 
over  318  F.  W.  Woolworth  stores,  112  S.  H.  Knox  &  Company  stores, 
the  ninety-six  stores  owned  by  F.  M.  Kirby  &  Company,  the  fifty- 
three  stores  owned  by  E.  P.  Charlton  &  Company,  the  fifteen  stores 
owned  by  C.  S.  Woolworth  and  the  two  stores  owned  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Moore.  All  of  those  concerned  were  made  very  wealthy  by  this  con¬ 
solidation.  Nor  did  these  North  Country  men  who  had  started  life 
as  poor  clerks  forget  the  land  of  their  birth.  The  Woolworth  Me¬ 
morial  Church  at  Great  Bend,  the  Woolworth  Building  at  Watertown 
and  the  S.  H.  Knox  High  School  at  Russell  are  examples  of  their 
generosity. 

THE  ERA  OF  THE  GREAT  FIRES 

During  this  period  when  the  Woolworth,  the  Knox  and  the  Kirbj^ 
five  and  ten  cent  stores  were  being  established,  Northern  New  York 
was  passing  through  an  era  of  disastrous  fires.  Oswego,  which  has 
had  more  great  fires  than  any  other  place  in  the  North  Country, 
experienced  a  particularly  spectacular  and  costly  fire  September  15th, 
1881.  Some  9,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  a  portion  of  the  city  piers 
were  destroyed,  as  well  as  a  number  of  small  houses.  The  reflection 
of  the  flames  in  the  sky  was  visible  in  Syracuse  and  fireman  from 
that  place  were  sent  to  help  the  Oswego  firemen  fight  the  blaze.  The 
loss  was  placed  at  about  $200,000. 

Less  than  a  month  later,  October  5th,  1881,  Pulaski  experienced 
what  was  probably  the  most  disastrous  fire  in  its  history.  The  entire 
business  section  of  the  village  west  of  the  river  was  destroyed  at  a 
loss  of  about  $200,000.  An  example  of  newspaper  enterprise  was 
furnished  by  the  Pulaski  Democrat,  whose  plant  being  burnt  out, 
published  an  extra  with  news  of  the  fire  from  the  Sunday  school  room 
of  the  Baptist  Church. 
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The  great  fire  at  Carthage,  one  of  the  most  destructive  in  the 
history  of  Northern  New  York,  occurred  October  20th,  1884.  The 
total  loss  was  estimated  all  the  way  from  half  a  million  dollars  to 
$750,000.  Both  the  villages  of  Carthage  and  West  Carthage  were 
practically  wiped  off  the  map.  Fire  broke  out  in  the  P.  L.  and  C.  E. 
Eaton  factory  about  eleven  in  the  morning.  The  building  burned 
rapidly  and  the  tub  factory,  next  north,  owned  by  Harvey  Farrar, 
was  soon  m  flames.  Then  the  furniture  factory  of  Meyer,  Ross  and 
Company  caught  and  by  this  time  the  flames  had  bridged  the  river 

and  soon  all  the  mills  and  manufactories  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
were  in  flames. 

Help  was  summoned  from  Watertown  and  thirty  men  with  a 
steamer  and  1,000  feet  of  hose  made  the  run  by  special  train  in 
twenty-five  minutes.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Watertown  fire¬ 
men,  the  Lowville  firemen  and  their  steamer  arrived  by  special  train. 
Then  came  the  Boonville  firemen.  Fire  Chief  Cole  of  Watertown 
assumed  charge  and  by  five  in  the  afternoon  the  fire  was  under  con¬ 
trol.  The  burned  area  covered  about  seventy  acres,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Fulton  street,  on  the  south  by  State  street,  on  the  east  by 
the  cemetery  and  Clinton  street,  and  on  the  west  by  the  east  side  of 
Mechanic  street  and  River  street.  A  total  of  157  structures  were 
destroyed  by  the  flames  of  which  a  hundred  were  houses.  All  the 
school  buildings  were  burned  and  also  the  Episcopal,  the  Baptist  and 
the  Presbyterian  churches.  Mrs.  John  Thomas  Walsh,  who  was  ill, 
expired  as  she  was  being  carried  from  her  home. 

On  January  28th,  1888,  Malone  experienced  its  biggest  fire.  It 
originated  in  the  Empire  Block  and  the  loss  was  estimated  at  the 
time  at  about  $150,000.  Isaac  Chesley,  a  merchant,  was  killed  when 
an  explosion  blew  down  a  wall. 

VELOCIPEDES  AND  THE  FIRST  TELEPHONE 

About  1875  the  velocipede  craze  hit  Northern  New  York.  Many 
of  the  first  velocipedes  were  made  in  the  little  village  carriage  shops 
scattered  through  the  North  Country.  George  Crowley  of  Somer¬ 
ville,  St.  Lawrence  county,  was  a  well  known  velocipede  rider  of  his 
day.  It  is  said  that  he  made  three  velocipedes  himself,  one  of  which 
he  sold  for  $50.  The  velocipede  was  much  harder  to  operate  than 
the  modern  bicycle  and  yet  Crowley  rode  one  from  Somerville  to 
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Gouverneur,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  in  twenty  minutes.  It  was  a 
record  which  stood  for  a  long  time.  Kilburn  Bellinger  of  Watertown 
was  the  undisputed  velocipede  champion  of  Northern  New  York, 
however,  in  the  old  days.  His  velocipede  was  made  by  a  wagon- 
maker  in  Heuvelton.  Gradually,  as  more  speed  was  desired,  the  size 
of  the  wheel  was  increased.  The  seat  was  moved  forward  until  it 
was  almost  over  the  center  and  wire  spokes  and  rubber  tires  were 
added  for  speed  and  comfort. 

As  the  popularity  of  the  bicycle  increased,  cycle  clubs  were  estab¬ 
lished  all  over  the  North  Country.  On  a  Sunday  many  a  merry  group 
of  cyclists  was  to  be  seen  speeding  along  the  country  roads.  Fifteen 
and  even  twenty  miles  an  hour  was  common  speed  when  there  was  a 
cinder  path  but  such  speed  as  this  could  not  be  maintained  on  the 
mud  roads  of  the  period.  One  famous  cinder  path  was  between  Wa¬ 
tertown  and  the  little  resort  village  of  Glen  Park,  There  was  always 
a  cycle  race  at  the  county  fairs.  Certain  favorite  racers  won  consid¬ 
erable  local  fame.  Such  a  man  was  F.  C.  Snyder  of  Lowville,  but 
there  were  many  others.  A  cycle  race  was  always  certain  of  attract¬ 
ing  a  large  crowd  in  the  old  days.  A  typical  race  was  held  at  Car¬ 
thage  July  10th,  1890.  A  big  parade,  led  by  the  fire  department  band, 
opened  the  entertainment.  The  village  was  thronged,  visitors  com¬ 
ing  from  Utica,  Rome,  Remsen,  Lowville,  Watertown  and  Copen¬ 
hagen.  L.  H.  Johnson  of  Watertown  acted  as  referee.  F.  C.  Snyder 
of  Lowville  won  the  one-half  mile  safety  in  one  minute,  thirty-eight 
seconds.  H.  V.  Gould  won  the  Carthage  championship  and  in  the 
team  race  Carthage  defeated  Lowville. 

In  June,  1895,  Second  Lieutenant  Hugh  A.  Wise,  then  attached 
to  the  Ninth  Infantry  at  Madison  Barracks,  was  dispatched  as  a 
courier  from  Madison  Barracks  to  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  at  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Island.  The  trip  was  to  be  made  by  bicycle.  Wise  and  a  com¬ 
panion  started  at  5 :05  on  the  morning  of  June  9th.  Spaulding  wheels 
were  used.  Each  carried  a  regulation  soldier’s  equipment  weighing 
thirty-five  pounds  and  an  army  rifle.  The  first  day  they  went  110 
miles  through  Watertown,  Copenhagen,  Carthage,  Boonville,  Rome  to 
Utica.  That  night  they  stayed  in  Utica.  The  trip  to  Governor’s 
Island  took  four  days.  The  total  distance  covered  was  397  miles. 
This  bicycle  trip,  sponsored  as  it  was  by  the  army,  attracted  wide 
attention  at  the  time.  Later  Arthur  C.  Ives  of  Watertown  rode  from 
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that  city  to  Rome,  a  distance  of  eighty-five  miles,  in  one  day.  He 
left  Watertown  at  4  a.  m.  and  arrived  at  Rome  at  2  p.  m.  Such  trips 
as  this  always  attracted  attention  in  the  eighties  and  nineties  when 
prowess  on  a  bicycle  was  a  sure  bid  to  popularity. 

Just  about  the  time  the  first,  crude  velocipedes  were  making  their 
appearance  in  Northern  New  York,  the  first  exhibition  of  Alexander 
Graham  Bell’s  new  invention,  the  telephone,  was  held  in  the  North 
Country.  This  was  in  1879,  three  years  after  the  invention  of  the 
instrument  by  Bell.  The  set,  a  crude  one  of  the  old  type  with  simply 
a  box  with  a  screened  hole  in  it  used  as  both  transmitter  and  receiver, 
was  brought  to  Watertown  by  a  telegraph  manager  from  Whitehall 
who  loaned  it  to  the  late  W.  D.  Hanchette,  who  later  became  one  of  the 
pioneer  telephone  company  managers  in  Northern  New  York.  One 
receiver  was  set  up  in  Watertown  and  the  other  in  Cape  Vincent, 
twenty-five  miles  away,  and  the  set  was  attached  to  a  telegraph  wire 
with  the  battery  off.  Conductor  Thomas  Cooper  of  the  old  Rome, 
Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  was  quite  a  musician  and  he 
was  engaged  to  go  to  Cape  Vincent  with  his  musical  instruments. 
The  connection  was  established  and  Mr.  Cooper  gave  a  concert  on  the 
Cape  Vincent  end  which  was  clearly  heard  by  a  crowd  gathered 
about  the  instrument  in  Watertown.  The  words  “hello,”  “yes”  and 
“no”  were  clearly  audible. 

Soon  after  that  a  telephone  company  was  organized  in  Watertown 
and  a  license  secured  to  operate  the  system  in  the  city  and  in  the 
adjacent  territory  within  a  radius  of  eighteen  miles.  This  exchange 
was  opened  March  1st,  1880,  and  it  is  recorded  that  a  Miss  Ida 
Merrick,  a  fourteen-year-old  girl,  was  the  first  operator.  The  first 
toll  line  was  strung  from  Watertown  to  Utica  in  1883  and  later  lines 
were  extended  to  Gouverneur,  Ogdensburg,  Canton,  Potsdam, 
Theresa,  Alexandria  Bay,  Clayton,  Adams  and  Henderson.  These 
lines  were  built  under  contract  by  William  H.  Weed  of  Mexico,  Os¬ 
wego  county,  who  received  his  pay  in  coupon  books  issued  by  the  com¬ 
pany  which  could  be  used  to  pay  for  toll  calls.  The  first  telephone 
company  was  established  in  Ogdensburg  in  1881  and  the  first  com¬ 
pany  in  Malone  in  1882. 

A  novel  system  of  communication  grew  up  somewhat  later  than 
this  in  Franklin  and  St.  Lawrence  counties.  This  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Union  Telegraph  Company  with  headquarters 
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in  Bangor,  Franklin  county.  A.  E.  Russell,  then  postmaster  of  North 
Bangor,  was  the  originator  and  the  company  started  from  a  telegraph 
line  between  his  house  and  that  of  a  local  doctor.  Telegraph  instru¬ 
ments  were  placed  in  private  houses  and  in  business  establishments 
similar  to  the  way  telephones  are  installed  now,  the  instruments  being 
furnished  for  an  annual  rental  of  $6.  Of  course  in  order  to  talk  to 
one’s  neighbors,  one  had  to  learn  the  Morse  code  but  this  proved  to 
be  an  interesting  way  to  spend  the  long,  winter  evenings  and  at  one 
time  Franklin  county  probably  had  more  telegraph  operators  than 
any  county  in  New  York  state. 

The  company  was  formed  in  1891.  Within  three  years  it  owned 
100  miles  of  wire  and  rented  150  instruments.  A  few  years  later  it 
was  reported  as  owning  300  miles  of  wire,  covering  the  two  counties 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin  as  well  as  a  portion  of  Canada,  and 
operating  in  thirty-five  villages  where  it  had  about  300  rentals.  The 
central  office  was  located  in  Bangor  in  a  two-story,  metal  building, 
erected  by  Mr.  Russell,  who  was  secretary,  treasurer  and  general 
manager.  The  novel  appeal  made  by  the  New  York  Union  Telegraph 
Company  to  the  communities  which  it  served  can  best  be  understood 
from  the  following  article  which  appeared  in  a  Franklin  county 
newspaper  of  the  period : 

“It  is  better  than  waiting  for  slow  mail  service  and  who  could 
wish  for  better  training  for  their  children?  We  have  known  whole 
families  to  learn  telegraphy  in  a  few  months.  It  is  very  entertaining 
on  a  cold,  winter’s  eve  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  your  friends  far  or 
near,  as  the  case  may  be.  Instances  are  known  where  some  of  our 
young  men  have  saved  more  than  double  the  rent  of  an  instrument 
in  horse  hire  and  foot  wear.  Try  it,  young  men.  Rent  an  instrument 
from  the  N.  Y.  U.  Co.  before  the  winter  is  upon  you  and  the  snow 
banks  begin  to  pile  up,  and  you  will  never  care  to  wander  from  your 
fireside.” 

The  New  York  Union  Telegraph  Company  was  later  taken  over 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  Telephone  Company  and  the  wires  of  the  old 
company  became  the  nucleus  of  the  network  of  telephone  lines  that 
now  link  together  every  community  in  that  section  of  the  state. 

The  electric  light  of  the  old  arc  variety  was  introduced  to  North¬ 
ern  New  York  as  a  novelty.  One  of  the  first  exhibitions  of  “Edison’s 
new  electric  light”  was  in  Watertown  on  July  4th,  1880.  In  fact  the 
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electric  light  was  the  main  feature  of  the  celebration  although  a 
steam  wagon  from  Pulaski  was  also  widely  advertised.  The  electric 
light  was  strung  up  on  the  American  corner,  so  called,  near  the 
present  Woolworth  Building,  and  its  brilliance  amazed  the  people. 

THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR 

Remember  the  Maine !”  How  often  one  comes  across  that  battle 
cry  in  the  Northern  New  York  newspapers  of  the  days  of  ’98.  How 
the  war  fever  raged.  Columns  about  suffering  Cuba  filled  the  news¬ 
papers.  At  Malone,  Watertown,  Ogdensburg  and  Oswego  the  old 
separate  companies  drilled  and  held  “hops”  to  raise  money  to  buy 
socks  and  shirts.  At  Madison  Barracks  the  Ninth  United  States 
Infantry,  one  of  the  most  famous  regiments  in  the  army,  packed  up 
and  got  ready  for  the  order  to  move.  Everyone  wanted  to  serve  in 
the  army  in  the  first  wave  of  enthusiasm.  At  Gouverneur,  Fire  Com¬ 
pany  Number  One  offered  its  services  as  a  unit.  District  Attorney 
Frank  H.  Peck  of  Jefferson  county,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  tired 
of  waiting  for  a  commission,  enlisted  as  a  private.  The  old  ’l86th 
regiment  of  Civil  War  fame  held  a  reunion  and  General  Bradley 
Winslow,  its  old  commander,  delivered  an  inspiring  patriotic  address. 
The  people  deplored  the  fact  that  the  war  had  brought  up  the  price 
of  coal  to  $5.20  a  ton,  and  everyone  took  a  night  off  to  see  Joseph 
Jefferson  in  Rip  Van  Winkle  when  he  toured  the  North  Country  in 
the  spring  of  1898.  Then  the  Ninth  Infantry  received  its  long  ex¬ 
pected  orders. 

Headed  by  the  Sackets  Harbor  band  playing  “There’ll  be  a  Hot 
Time  in  the  Old  Town  Tonight,”  the  veterans  of  the  Ninth,  600  odd 
strong,  swung  into  line  and  marched  to  the  railroad  station  while  the 
people  cheered.  An  immense  crowd  gathered  at  the  railroad  station 
in  Watertown  to  cheer  the  men  in  blue  fatigue  uniforms  as  the  long 
train  steamed  slowly  through  the  city.  The  Ninth,  for  six  years  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Madison  Barracks,  and  containing  many  North  Country 
men,  was  off  to  the  front.  It  brought  the  war  home  to  the  people 
of  Jefferson  county.  At  Utica  there  was  another  demonstration  as 
the  train  passed  through.  It  was  a  novel  sight  then  to  see  troops 
moving  to  war. 

The  militia  companies  waited  impatiently  for  orders.  A  number 
decided  to  wait  no  longer  and  enlisted  in  the  71st  Volunteers.  Among 
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them  was  Lewis  W.  Carlisle,  member  of  the  well  known  Watertown 
family  and  a  brother  of  that  Floyd  L.  Carlisle  who  later  became  one 
of  the  principal  owners  of  hydro-electric  power  in  the  United  States. 
Lewis  Carlisle,  who  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  was  severely 
wounded  at  Santiago  and  died  in  St.  Paul’s  Hospital  Brooklyn, 
July  28th,  1898. 

Finally  members  of  militia  companies  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  the  front.  Seventy-five  members  of  the  40th  Separate  Com¬ 
pany  of  Ogdensburg  volunteered  to  serve  under  Captain  Martin 
Bovard.  The  vounteers  were  given  a  banquet  by  the  citizens  and 
$717  in  money.  Two  thousand  people  gathered  at  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  to  cheer  the  company  as  it  left  for  camp.  Sixty  members  of  the 
39th  Separate  Company  at  Watertown  enlisted  under  Captain  James 
S.  Boyer,  and  so  it  went.  The  Northern  New  York  companies  were 
assigned  to  the  203rd  regiment.  The  Watertown  company,  under 
Captain  Boyer,  became  Company  E  of  this  regiment.  The  Ogdens¬ 
burg  company,  under  Captain  Bovard,  became  Company  H,  and  the 
Malone  company,  under  Captain  J.  A.  Gray,  became  Company  M. 
The  regiment  was  first  stationed  at  Camp  Black,  Homestead,  Long 
Island,  then  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  and  finally  at  Greenville, 
South  Carolina. 

THE  “HORSELESS  CARRIAGE” 

The  “Fighting  Ninth,”  its  ranks  thinned  by  disease  and  casualties 
received  in  the  Battle  of  Santiago,  had  scarcely  returned  to  its  old 
post  at  Sackets  Harbor,  and  fever-weakened  veterans  of  the  old 
Northern  New  York  Separate  Companies  to  their  homes  at  Water- 
town,  Oswego,  Malone  and  Ogdensburg,  when  the  first  “horseless 
carriages”  appeared.  They  were  curiosities  at  first  of  course.  One 
was  the  main  attraction  at  the  Potsdam  fair.  Farmers  were  irri¬ 
tated  and  cyclists  amused.  Wiseacres  shook  their  heads  and  said 
they  thought  they  would  stick  to  the  horse.  But  finally  came  the  day 
when  the  venturesome  automobilist  drove  his  car  from  Syracuse  to 
Watertown.  True  it  took  him  the  whole  day  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  village  of  Sandy  Creek  the  sand  in  the  road  was  almost  up  to 
his  hubs,  but  finally  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  sounding  his 
“musical  bell,”  he  puffed  into  Public  Square,  Watertown.  (His  car 
was  a  steamer.)  The  “horseless  carriage”  had  demonstrated  its 
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worth.  The  sales  slogan  of  one  of  these  early  automobiles,  “No  sand 
too  deep;  no  grade  too  steep”  now  began  to  take  on  added  meaning. 

The  Foster  Steamers,  the  two-cylinder  Maxwells  and  the  Loco¬ 
mobiles  were  the  first  automobiles  to  make  their  appearance  in 
Northern  New  York.  They  puffed  and  rattled  along  the  streets  in¬ 
spiring  terror  in  all  horses  and  curiosity  in  all  pedestrians.  Fifteen 
miles  an  hour  was  fast  speed.  Most  people  thought  they  were  noth¬ 
ing  but  an  expensive  toy.  The  late  Louis  W.  Moore  of  Watertown 
made  what  was  probably  the  first  extended  trip  in  an  automobile  of 
any  Northern  New  Yorker,  going  to  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at 
Buffalo  in  his  car.  Later  he  drove  to  Saratoga.  It  took  him  six 
weeks  to  make  the  trip,  during  three  of  which  his  automobile  was  in 
blacksmith  shops  along  the  way  for  repairs.  The  car  frightened  a 
horse  and  suit  was  brought  against  Mr.  Moore  based  on  the  old  law 
that  required  engines  moving  along  the  highway  to  be  preceded  by  a 
man  carrying  a  red  flag  by  day  and  a  red  lantern  by  night.  Mr. 
Moore  paid  $200. 

The  first  garages  were  bicycle  shops  and  blacksmith  shops.  The 
old  steamers  used  gasoline  to  generate  steam  and  this  was  bought  in 
drug  stores  at  a  price  about  the  same  as  is  charged  today.  In  1899 
it  took  L.  G.  DeCant  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  eight  at  night 
to  drive  from  Cape  Vincent  to  Watertown  in  a  Locomobile  Steamer. 
One  of  the  first  automobile  accidents  in  Northern  New  York  occurred 
in  1903  when  Chauncey  Buckford  of  Roberts  Corners,  demonstrating 
his  new  automobile  to  his  friends,  drove  into  Sandy  Creek.  The  car 
turned  over  twice  and  landed  upright  in  the  shallow  water  without 
injury  to  the  driver.  The  mud  roads  of  the  period  prevented  high 
speed  but  on  Memorial  Day,  1906,  John  R.  Van  Amber  drove  a  six- 
cylinder  car  from  Public  Square,  Watertown,  to  the  Weiting  Opera 
House  in  Syracuse  in  two  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  a  record 
which  stood  for  some  time. 

THE  ERA  OF  PROFESSIONAL  FOOTBALL 

Professional  football  made  its  appearance  in  Northern  New  York 
in  1899  and  1900.  Watertown,  Carthage  and  Ogdensburg  had  well 
known  teams.  There  were  also  football  teams  at  St.  Lawrence  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Canton  and  the  Clarkson  Memorial  School  of  Technology 
at  Potsdam  which  commonly  played  the  professional  teams  with  no 
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loss  of  standing.  At  first  the  town  teams  were  made  up  largely  of 
local  players  but  gradually  interest  in  the  sport  increased.  There 
was  bitter  rivalry  throughout  Northern  New  York,  every  game 
attracted  large  crowds  and  the  revenue  was  such  that  famous  college 
gridiron  stars  could  be  employed.  A  big  football  game  meant  a 
holiday.  Everything  closed  up  and  everyone  went.  Special  trains 
were  employed  to  bring  football  enthusiasts  from  nearby  places. 

Consider  the  big  game  of  December  6th,  1901,  when  Watertown 
and  Ogdensburg  played  at  Glen  Park  for  the  championship  of  North¬ 
ern  New  York.  There  was  never  more  interest  in  an  athletic  contest 
in  the  North  Country.  Although  the  game  was  not  to  occur  until 
Saturday  the  fans  from  out  of  town  started  to  arrive  Wednesday. 
From  Potsdam  came  a  delegation  of  one  hundred  wearing  the  green 
and  gold  of  Clarkson.  From  Canton  came  a  throng  of  St.  Lawrence 
students  wearing  ribbons  of  scarlet  and  brown,  the  college  colors. 
Gouverneur  sent  100  fans.  Carthage  sent  more  than  500.  Delega¬ 
tions  came  from  Adams,  Clayton,  Cape  Vincent  and  Sackets  Harbor. 

On  the  day  of  the  game  every  store  and  shop  in  Watertown  closed. 
Many  stores  employed  special  trolley  cars  to  take  their  employes  to 
the  football  field.  Employes  of  the  Agricultural  Insurance  Company 
went  to  the  game  in  “hacks”  hired  by  the  company.  The  Jeiferson 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  adjourned  for  the  game.  From 
Ogdensburg  came  a  special  train  of  twenty  coaches  with  the  Ogdens¬ 
burg  football  team,  a  band  and  1,000  fans.  The  black  and  yellow  of 
Ogdensburg  and  the  red  and  black  of  Watertown  were  everywhere  in 
evidence.  Five  thousand  people  witnessed  the  game  which  resulted 
in  a  victory  for  Watertown  by  the  score  of  23  to  0. 

The  victory  over  Ogdensburg  increased  football  interest  in  Water- 
town.  The  Red  and  Black  team  of  1903  was  undoubtedly  the  best 
known  professional  football  team  in  America.  Mayor  James  B. 
Wise  was  the  manager  and  he  gathered  together  a  notable  collection 
of  football  stars.  Draper,  the  former  Williams  star,  was  the  captain. 
The  Watertown  team  opened  that  season  by  winning  from  the  Cort¬ 
land  Normal  team  by  the  score  of  140  to  6.  Later  Carthage  was  de¬ 
feated  21  to  6  and  Bucknell  College  22  to  6.  Football  in  Watertown 
had  developed  into  a  Big  Business.  That  year  it  cost  the  manage¬ 
ment  something  like  $15,000  in  salaries,  no  small  sum  for  that  day. 
The  climax  of  the  season  was  the  football  tournament  at  Madison 
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Square  Garden  in  New  York  City  for  the  professional  football  cham¬ 
pionship  of  America.  The  deciding  game  was  played  between  Wa¬ 
tertown  and  the  Franklin  Athletic  Club  of  Philadelphia,  managed 
by  “Connie  Mack,”  who  later  won  fame  as  a  baseball  manager.  Wa¬ 
tertown  lost  12  to  0,  and  with  that  defeat  professional  football  died 
in  Northern  New  York.  Mayor  Wise  lost  $8,000  on  the  tournament. 
Interest  in  the  game  waned  and  within  a  few  years  the  Red  and 
Black  team  became  simply  a  memory. 

CLARKSON  COLLEGE 

In  an  earlier  chapter  reference  has  been  made  to  the  Clarkson 
family,  who  owned  great  tracts  of  land  in  Potsdam  and  vicinity. 
David  Clarkson,  junior,  was  a  prominent  resident  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  Revolutionary  days.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  board 
of  governors  of  King’s  College,  now  Columbia,  a  vestryman  and 
warden  of  Trinity  Church  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  first 
hospital  to  be  erected  in  New  York  City.  Later  he  was  an  earnest 
Patriot  and  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  as  well  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred.  One  of  his  sons,  Matthew 
Clarkson,  was  a  distinguished  general  in  the  Continental  army. 
Other  sons  were  Thomas  Streatfield  and  Levinus.  They  with  Matthew 
and  Matthew’s  grandson,  John  C.  Clarkson,  bought  some  four-fifths 
of  the  present  town  of  Potsdam  and  to  Potsdam  came  John  C.  Clark¬ 
son  to  look  after  the  family  estate,  building  the  great  Clarkson 
manor  house,  Holcroft. 

It  was  the  descendants  of  the  Clarksons  who  endowed  in  1895 
what  was  to  be  known  as  the  Thomas  S.  Clarkson  Memorial  School 
of  Technology  at  Potsdam.  Three  sisters,  the  Misses  Elizabeth, 
Frederica  and  Lavina  Clarkson,  founded  the  school  as  a  memorial 
to  their  brother,  who  had  always  in  mind  the  establishment  of  a 
vocational  school  for  the  training  of  young  men  and  women.  Origi¬ 
nally  only  one  engineering  course,  electrical  engineering,  was  given, 
but  there  were  courses  in  domestic  science  and  even  courses  through 
which  young  women  could  fit  themselves  to  be  cooks  and  waitresses. 
The  sandstone  building,  now  the  main  building  of  the  college,  was 
constructed  and  the  school  opened  its  doors  to  students  under  the 
supervision  of  Director  Charles  W.  Eaton  September  2nd,  1896. 
Fifty-five  students  enrolled.  In  1897,  the  board  of  trustees  appointed 
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Barton  Cruikshank  as  director  and  professor  of  mathematics  to  re¬ 
place  Mr.  Eaton.  The  first  class,  three  girls  who  had  completed  the 
two-year  course  in  domestic  science,  was  graduated  Monday, 
June  27,  1898. 

But  in  1900  came  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  convert  the 
school  into  one  for  men.  A  course  in  mechanical  engineering,  open 
to  men  only,  was  established.  In  June,  1900,  the  first  class  to  be 
granted  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  was  graduated,  three  young 
men,  and  one  granted  the  degree  of  mechanical  engineering.  In  the 
fall  of  1900  a  course  in  civil  engineering  was  added,  and  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Clarkson  school  was  destined  to  become  a  college 
of  engineering.  In  1901  William  S.  Aldrich  was  appointed  director 
of  the  school  and  during  his  administration  Clarkson  experienced  the 
greatest  expansion  which  had  occurred  thus  far  in  its  history.  The 
department  of  domestic  science  was  abolished.  The  first  fraternity 
was  formed  and  the  college  definitely  entered  upon  an  era  of  develop¬ 
ment  which  was  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  known  colleges  of  engineer¬ 
ing  in  the  country. 

The  president  of  Clarkson  College  in  1931  is  Dr.  Joseph  Eugene 
Rowe,  an  educator  and  administrator  of  the  first  rank.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1931  is  Representative  Bertrand  H. 
Snell.  Benefactions  by  the  Clarkson  family  have  continued  through 
the  years  until  finally  the  entire  estate  at  Potsdam,  ideally  fitted 
for  a  college  campus,  passed  into  the  ownership  of  trustees.  Much 
of  this  land  is  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Racket  river  and  the  Village 
of  Potsdam,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  situations  imaginable.  Ad¬ 
joining  it  is  the  Snell  Athletic  Field,  so  named  in  honor  of  Congress¬ 
man  B.  H.  Snell,  who  gave  the  funds  to  fit  up  the  field. 

TWO  FAMOUS  NORTH  COUNTRY  WOMEN 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  no 
two  better  known  women  in  the  United  States  than  Marietta  Holley 
and  Dr.  Mary  Walker.  Both  were  born  many  years  before  the  Civil 
War,  Marietta  Holley  near  Pierrepont  Manor,  Jefferson  county,  Dr. 
Mary  Walker  near  the  City  of  Oswego.  The  names  of  both  became 
in  the  course  of  time  household  words,  and  both  lived  to  venerable 
old  age,  dying  in  comparatively  modern  times.  There,  however,  the 
similarity  ceased.  Marietta  Holley  was  a  quiet,  dignified  and  rather 
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shy  woman,  both  a  suffragette  and  a  prohibitionist  it  is  true,  but 
she  preached  her  doctrine  through  her  books  which  had  an  amazing 
popularity  and  were  the  “best  sellers”  of  the  eighties  and  nineties. 
There  was  nothing  shy  on  the  other  hand  about  Dr.  Mary  Walker,  the 
apostle  of  dress  reform  for  women.  She  traveled  from  coast  to  coast 
in  male  attire  and  ridicule  and  jeers  never  disturbed  her  a  whit.  She 
was  outspoken  in  her  opposition  to  both  intoxicating  liquor  and 

tobacco  and  won  a  reputation  for  being  a  past  master  of  vitrolic 
expression. 

Marietta  Holley  was  born  in  1836  and  died  at  Bonnie  View,  her 
Pierrepont  Manor  Home,  in  1926.  She  never  aspired  to  be  a  writer 
of  dialect  but  rather  preferred  to  write  essays  and  poems.  As  a 
poet  she  had  indifferent  success  but  as  the  creator  of  the  famous 
‘  Samantha”  stories  she  achieved  world  wide  fame.  “Samantha” 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  best  known  and  mose  widely  quoted 
characters  in  American  fiction.  Miss  Holley  wrote  as  “Josiah  Allen’s 
Wife”  and  won  her  first  fame  in  the  early  1870s  with  “My  Opinions 
and  Betsy  Bobbett’s.”  For  fifty  years  she  wrote  books  and  for  over 
twenty  years  her  stories  were  classed  among  the  best  sellers  of  the 
period.  Educated  in  the  district  school  she  started  writing  as  a  child. 
For  years  she  wrote  for  the  Ladies  Home  Journal.  During  the  mid- 
1880s  it  was  said  that  Marietta  Holley  was  the  highest  paid  woman 
writer  in  America.  “Samantha  at  the  Centennial”  and  “Samantha 
at  Saratoga”  sold  up  towards  the  million  mark.  The  whole  country 
laughed  at  the  doings  of  “Josiah  Allen’s  Wife.”  She  wrote  of  simple 
people  and  homely  ways  and  caricatured  with  an  extremely  able  pen. 

Despite  the  whimsical,  ludicrous  humor  of  Marietta  Holley’s 
books,  there  was  a  serious  vein  running  through  them  with  the  defi¬ 
nite  purpose  of  exposing  some  wrong  or  of  advancing  some  just 
cause.  Every  book  contained  pleasant,  sugar-coated  preachments 
on  every  subject,  especially  the  marriage  relationship  concerning 
which  Miss  Holley  presumably  knew  nothing.  One  of  the  most 
quoted  expressions  of  Josiah  Allen’s  wife  was:  “No  woman  can  feel 
honorable  and  reverential  towards  themselves  when  they  are  foldin’ 
their  useless  hands  over  their  empty  souls  and  waitin’  for  some  man 
—no  matter  who— to  marry  ’em  and  support  ’em.”  “Samantha” 
went  around  the  world,  although  no  one  could  ever  get  Miss  Holley 
on  a  ship.  “Samantha”  went  to  the  Centennial  and  delighted  thou- 
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sands  with  her  descriptions  of  that  exhibition,  but  Miss  Holley  never 
went  there. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Marietta  Holley  traveled  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle.  Occasionally  she  went  to  Saratoga,  the  Thousand  Islands,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  New  York,  but  mostly  she  preferred  to  spend  her  time  in 
her  own  home  near  Pierrepont  Manor.  Here  she  had  fireplaces, 
antique  rugs  and  flowers  everywhere  and  in  her  library  surrounded 
by  the  autogaphed  photographs  of  her  friends  she  wrote  and  read, 
receiving  graciously  a  few,  close  friends.  She  loved  her  home  and 
as  she  grew  older  it  became  even  dearer  to  her.  One  of  her  last 
poems  and  perhaps  her  best  insisted  that 

“The  sunrise  softer,  sweeter  glows, 

The  sunset  has  a  brighter  rose 
The  summer’s  golden  glories  seem 
To  gild  the  world  with  warmer  gleam, 

And  deeper  seem  the  skies  far  blue 
Above  the  fields  of  Bonnie  View.” 

Dr.  Mary  Walker,  too,  always  spoke  with  affection  of  her  home 
on  Bunker  Hill,  near  Oswego.  To  Bunker  Hill  she  invited  the  Ger¬ 
man  kaiser  and  the  premiers  of  the  warring  nations  during  the  World 
War  to  negotiate  for  peace.  But  travel  was  no  novelty  to  Dr.  Mary 
Walker.  She  was  a  familiar  figure  at  the  Capitol  in  Washington  and 
in  a  score  of  other  cities.  She  made  an  extended  trip  abroad  where 
she  was  accorded  almost  royal  honors,  but  it  was  to  Oswego,  when 
old  and  infirm,  that  she  returned  to  die. 

Some  day,  some  one  will  write  a  biography  of  Dr.  Mary  Walker. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  colorful  women  of  her  day  and  her  repu¬ 
tation  was  international.  Born  in  the  old  Walker  homestead  on 
Bunker  Hill,  near  Oswego,  at  twenty-three  she  had  graduated  from 
the  old  Syracuse  Medical  College  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  In  1855 
she  married  Dr.  Albert  E.  Miller  of  Rome,  New  York,  but  never 
took  her  husband’s  name  and  does  not  appear  to  have  lived  with 
him  long.  Even  then  Dr.  Mary  Walker  wore  masculine  clothes. 
During  the  Civil  War  she  was  commissioned  a  surgeon  with  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  Union  forces.  She  wore  the  ordinary 
officer’s  uniform  of  her  rank  and  rendered  valiant  service.  She  was 
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taken  prisoner  and  exchanged  for  a  Confederate  officer  of  the  same 
rank.  Associated  with  her  in  war  work  was  Dr.  Clara  Barton  who 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Following  the  war  Congress  voted  her  a  medal  but  also  gave  her 
what  she  valued  even  more  the  right  to  wear  masculine  clothes.  She 
always  carried  this  authorization  with  her  and  although  she  was 
often  arrested  for  appearing  on  the  street  in  men’s  clothing,  was 
always  promptly  released  when  she  produced  her  congressional  au¬ 
thorization.  Attired  in  rusty  black  and  invariably  wearing  a  silk 
hat,  Dr.  Mary  Walker  became  a  familiar  figure  in  most  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  country.  She  appeared  on  the  lecture  platform  and  at 
one  time  opened  a  sort  of  a  sanatorium  in  her  Bunker  Hill  home  at 
Oswego.  She  had  one  patient,  a  Russian  woman,  suffering  from 
arthritis.  This  woman  she  pulled  out  of  bed  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  and  insisted  that  she  try  to  walk.  The  patient  finally  escaped 
and  fled  to  a  neighboring  farm,  where  she  swore  out  a  warrant  for 
Dr.  Mary’s  arrest  on  the  charge  of  assault.  The  doctor,  however, 
dared  anyone  to  serve  the  warrant  and  no  one  did. 

Dr.  Mary  Walker  died  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Dewey 
located  about  five  miles  west  of  Oswego,  February  21st,  1919,  being 
at  that  time  eighty-seven  years  of  age.  A  comparatively  small  num¬ 
ber  of  people  attended  the  simple  funeral  rites  held  at  Bunker  Hill. 
The  body  lies  in  the  family  burial  plot  at  Riverside  cemetery,  Oswego. 

Dr.  Mary  Walker  was  a  fanatic.  She  can  be  described  by  no 
other  term.  She  had  few  interests  outside  of  dress  reform  and  she 
seemed  to  believe  that  if  women  wore  men’s  clothes  almost  all  the 
evils  of  life  would  disappear.  Comparatively  indifferent  to  the  evils 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  she  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  tobacco  in  any 
form,  but  most  of  her  energies  were  expended  in  trying  to  persuade 
women  to  adopt  men’s  clothing,  an  undertaking  in  which  she  made 
a  conspicuous  failure.  Wrote  Dr.  Mary :  “The  greatest  sorrows  from 
which  women  suffer  today  are  those  physical,  moral  and  mental  ones 
that  are  caused  by  their  unhygienic  manner  of  dressing.  The  want 
of  the  ballot  is  but  a  toy  in  comparison.” 

One  reform  she  accomplished  and  that,  alone,  should  have  brought 
her  undying  fame.  Her  collar  button  chafed  her  neck  and  so  she 
created  the  inside  neckband,  thus  preventing  the  metal  from  touch¬ 
ing  the  skin. 
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“EBEN  HOLDEN”  AND  FREDERICK  REMINGTON 

When  Dr.  Mary  Walker  was  at  the  heighth  of  her  fame  and 
Marietta  Holley  was  writing  her  most  successful  books,  a  young 
man  from  the  country  was  just  taking  his  degree  from  St.  Lawrence 
University  at  Canton.  That  young  man  was  Irving  Bachellor,  then 
known  as  Addison  Bachellor,  now  one  of  the  country’s  best  known 
novelists.  Irving  Bachellor  probably  did  not  coin  the  term,  “North 
Country”  to  designate  Northern  New  York,  but  it  was  he,  who 
through  his  novel,  “Eben  Holden,”  brought  it  into  general  usuage. 
Irving  Bachellor  has  always  been  essentially  a  Northern  New  York 
man.  Although  for  a  number  of  years  he  has  spent  only  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  portion  of  the  summer  there,  yet  the  majority  of  his 
novels  are  woven  about  Northern  New  York  and  its  history.  He 
sensed  the  color  and  romance  in  the  Northern  New  York  of  the  War 
of  1812  days  and  wrote  “D’ri  and  I.”  He  revered  the  memory  of 
that  great  political  leader  of  the  North  Country  during  the  Jack¬ 
sonian  epoch,  so  he  wove  the  character  of  Silas  Wright  into  one  of 
the  best  of  his  books,  “The  Light  in  the  Clearing.” 

Irving  Bachellor  was  born  in  what  is  still  called  Paradise  Val¬ 
ley,  not  far  from  the  Village  of  Canton,  in  St.  Lawrence  county, 
September  26th,  1859.  In  his  own  peculiarly  delightful  way,  Irving 
Bachellor  has  told  the  story  of  that  boyhood  in  the  town  of  Pierpont 
in  his  “The  Story  of  My  Boyhood.”  At  the  age  of  eight,  he  tells  us, 
he  became  a  candidate  for  president  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
not  a  sought  for  honor  but  one  thrust  upon  him.  But  one  sunny, 
summer’s  day  young  Irving  Bachellor  dropped  from  the  presidential 
race.  That  day  he  ran  away  from  school.  The  next  day  the  teacher 
called.  Irving  was  summoned  to  the  back  of  the  house  and  with  a 
hickory  switch  his  father  impressed  upon  his  son  the  fact  that  it 
was  best  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  reannounce  his 
candidacy.  Needless  to  say  that  Irving  then  and  there  resumed  the 
ardours  of  the  campaign. 

“Eben  Holden,”  Bachellor’s  first  and  best  known  book,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1900,  nineteen  years  after  his  graduation  from  college.  It 
received  a  flattering  reception.  Over  night  Bachellor  became  famous. 
He  was  sought  after  by  publishers.  Invitations  galore  poured  in 
upon  him.  From  that  time  on  Bachellor  has  retained  his  place  as 
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one  of  the  leading  writers  of  fiction  in  America.  As  this  is  being 
written  he  is  still  at  seventy-two  turning  out  a  book  a  year.  Every 
commencement  finds  him  at  his  Alma  Mater,  St.  Lawrence  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  he  has  long  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

But  another  St.  Lawrence  county  boy,  Frederick  Remington,  al¬ 
though  he  early  attained  fame,  unfortunately  died  while  still  a  com¬ 
paratively  young  man.  He  died  in  1909,  then  a  man  of  but  fifty,  and 
his  body  lies  in  the  cemetery  about  a  mile  from  Canton,  his  boyhood 
home,  under  a  stone  which  bears  the  simple  inscription,  “Frederick 
Remington,  1861-1909.”  The  paintings  and  bronzes  of  Frederick 
Remington  stand  apart  in  American  art.  They  held  a  place  in  their 
day  with  the  Gibson  Girl.  His  dashing  cowboys,  his  bronco  busters, 
his  Indians  and  his  horses  are  as  virile  and  convincing  as  life  itself. 
In  1924  one  of  Remington’s  smaller  canvasses  brought  $3,900  at  a 
sale  in  New  York.  Some  of  the  larger  ones  have  commanded  a  price 
as  high  as  $7,500. 

Old  residents  of  Canton  recall  Remington  as  a  light-haired  boy 
who  spent  much  of  his  time  in  school  sketching.  His  teachers  scoffed 
at  him  and  said  that  “Freddy”  Remington  would  never  amount  to 
anything.  His  father,  too,  was  perplexed  and  after  the  boy  had  at¬ 
tended  Yale,  got  him  a  job  at  Albany.  But  this  did  not  suit  Rem¬ 
ington.  He  went  to  Montana  and  tried  ranching.  He  was  a  failure 
even  at  that.  One  day  he  showed  up  in  New  York  with  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  in  his  pocket  and  some  sketches  under  his  arm.  He  sold  the 
sketches  of  course.  New  York  had  never  before  seen  anything  like 
them.  He  had  taken  the  west  and  put  it  on  canvass.  Remington 
was  “made.”  After  many  western  trips,  he  settled  permanently  in 
the  east  and  maintained  a  studio  at  Chippewa  Bay  where  he  spent 
his  summer. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Remington  presented  to 
the  City  of  Ogdensburg  Remington’s  collection  of  Indian  and  cowboy 
relics  which  the  Smithsonian  Institution  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
acquire.  In  the  collection  is  Remington’s  cowboy  hat,  his  palette, 
his  brushes,  his  easel  and  his  modeling  stand.  In  1923  the  Remington 
Museum,  the  old  Parish  house,  was  dedicated  at  Ogdensburg  and 
there  today  the  collection  may  be  seen,  a  permanent  memorial  to 
Northern  New  York’s  greatest  artist. 
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THREE  NORTH  COUNTRY  STATESMEN 

The  same  year  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  president  of 
the  United  States,  a  young  Malone  lawyer  was  elected  to  congress 
as  a  Republican  to  represent  the  Essex-Clinton-Franklin  district. 
That  man  was  William  Almon  Wheeler,  who  was  later  to  become 
vice  president  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  not  a  great 
statesman  in  the  sense  that  Silas  Wright  was.  He  was  a  man  of 
sterling  honesty,  a  rare  parliamentarian  and  a  man  who  at  one  time 
had  great  power  in  the  Republican  party.  The  late  Frederick  J. 
Seaver,  the  Franklin  county  historian,  probably  knew  Wheeler  as  well 
as  any  man  and  indeed  was  closely  associated  with  him  for  many 
years.  Writes  Mr.  Seaver:  “If  I  were  to  pronounce  an  opinion  of 
him  as  a  politician  in  the  broader  field,  it  would  be  that  he  lacked 
aggressiveness  and  courage — which,  perhaps  is  explicable  in  part  by 
his  morbid  and  persistent  belief  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  that  his  health  was  precarious,  and  would  break  utterly  if  he 
were  to  engage  strenuously  in  any  undertaking  ....  Bitterly  ini¬ 
mical  to  Senator  Conkling’s  political  leadership,  he  nevertheless  chose 
to  content  himself  with  sneering  at  it,  and  refrained  from  openly 
challenging  it.  As  a  legislator  there  must  be  great  respect  for  his 
aptitude,  abilities  and  high  purposes.” 

William  A.  Wheeler  was  born  in  Malone  June  30,  1819,  the  son 
of  poor  parents.  He  was  forced  to  work  his  way  through  Franklin 
Academy.  Later  he  entered  the  University  of  Vermont  but  poverty 
forced  him  to  withdraw  before  graduation.  Returning  to  Malone  he 
studied  law  and  was  duly  admitted  to  the  bar.  Almost  from  the 
first  he  held  public  office.  He  was  town  clerk,  town  superintendent 
of  schools  and  district  attorney.  He  served  two  terms  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  where  he  demonstrated  his  rare  ability  in  legislative  matters 
and  then  retired  from  politics  to  become  cashier  of  the  old  State 
Bank  of  Malone,  a  position  which  he  held  twelve  years. 

When  the  Republican  party  was  organized  in  New  York  State, 
Mr.  Wheeler,  formerly  a  Whig,  at  once  joined  the  ranks  of  the  new 
party,  and  in  1857  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  During  this,  his  first  term,  he  received  the  unusual  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  elected  president  pro  tern  of  the  senate.  In  1860,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  was  elected  to  congress  and  in  1867  was  elected  as 
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delegate-at-large  to  the  state  constitutional  convention,  becoming  its 
president.  The  next  year  and  successively  until  1876  he  was  returned 
to  Congress  by  the  St.  Lawrence-Franklin  district,  all  the  time  his 
power  in  that  body  and  in  the  ranks  of  his  party  increasing. 

The  estrangement  between  Blaine  and  Wheeler  in  1873  is  a  well 
known  political  incident.  That  year  Senator  Conkling  and  other  close 
friends  of  General  Grant,  who  distrusted  Blaine,  planned  to  make 
Wheeler  speaker  of  the  House.  Blaine  appealed  to  Wheeler  to  crush 
the  movement  which  he  did,  the  understanding  being  that  Wheeler 
would  be  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  appropriations  in  com¬ 
pensation.  This  promise  Blaine  failed  to  keep  with  the  result  that 
bitter  feeling  developed  between  the  two  men.  In  1876  Wheeler  was 
mentioned  for  president  but  he,  himself,  counseled  against  it  and 
advised  that  the  state  delegates  go  for  Conkling.  When  Hayes  was 
nominated,  it  was  decided  that  the  nomination  for  vice  president 
should  go  to  New  York  and  Wheeler  was  nominated.  Wheeler  was 
a  good  presiding  officer  of  the  senate  but  the  office  of  vice  president 
did  not  appeal  to  him.  He  said  it  was  too  much  like  being  an  heir 
with  great  expectations. 

When  Conkling  and  Platt  resigned  from  the  United  States  sen¬ 
ate  in  1881,  Mr.  Wheeler  was  the  leading  candidate  against  Conk¬ 
ling  and  probably  could  have  been  elected  had  he  acted  with  energy 
and  expedition.  Instead,  characteristically  enough,  he  refused  to  even 
go  to  Albany  until  it  was  too  late  to  do  any  good,  and  of  course  was 
beaten.  From  then  on  he  withdrew  from  politics  and  passed  his 
remaining  years  a  disappointed  and  lonely  man  in  Malone.  He  died 
June  4th,  1889. 

Northern  New  York  has  produced  two  governors  of  New  York 
State.  Strangely  enough,  both  were  Democrats.  Silas  Wright  has 
already  been  considered  and  in  another  part  of  this  work  appears 
a  biography  of  Roswell  P.  Flower.  However,  the  career  of  Roswell 
P.  Flower  cannot  be  dismissed  with  a  sketch  in  any  history  of 
Northern  New  York.  He  was  too  important  a  figure  in  the  political 
life  of  the  nation.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Emma  Flower  Taylor  of 
Watertown,  has  written  and  privately  published  an  intimate  and 
interesting  biography  of  her  distinguished  father.  One  would  go  far 
to  find  a  more  readable  book.  The  Flowers  came  originally  from 
Connecticut  and  settled  in  Theresa  and  there  in  1835  Roswell  Petti- 
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bone  Flower  was  born.  The  death  of  his  father  put  young  Roswell 
to  work  in  the  family  woolen  mill  when  he  was  but  eight  years  old. 
By  dint  of  hard  work  at  various  tasks  he  succeeded  in  getting 
through  high  school  and  taught  district  school  for  a  time  before 
coming  to  Watertown  where  he  got  the  appointment  as  deputy  post¬ 
master.  Later  he  purchased  an  interest  in  a  jewelry  business  and 
married  Sarah  Morse  Woodruff,  daughter  of  Norris  M.  Woodruff, 
one  of  Watertown’s  leading  citizens. 

After  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  Henry  Keep,  Mr.  Flower 
went  to  New  York  to  look  after  his  estate  and  there  early  demon¬ 
strated  that  extraordinary  ability  in  financial  matters  which  soon 
made  him  known  as  one  of  the  most  astute  operators  on  Wall  street. 
Interested  from  youth  in  politics,  Mr.  Flower  ran  for  congress  as  a 
Democrat  against  William  Waldorf  Astor  in  the  eleventh  congres¬ 
sional  district  and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  over  3,000  votes. 
In  1882  he  and  his  wife  went  to  Washington  where  he  had  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  career.  The  Democrats  nominated  him  for  governor  in 
1891  and  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  nearly  50,000  over  Jacob 
Sloat  Fasset  and  when  he  retired  from  the  executive  mansion  in 
1894  the  state  was  free  from  debt  for  the  first  time  in  seventy-five 
years. 

Former  Governor  Flower  died  in  Eastport,  Long  Island,  May 
12th,  1899.  Of  him  Theodore  Roosevelt  said:  “To  Mr.  Flower  it 
was  given  to  hold  high  office,  and  while  loyally  serving  his  party  to 
yet  keep  in  his  mind,  his  duty  to  the  people  and  the  state.”  Today 
his  statue  stands  at  the  entrance  to  beautiful  Washington  street, 
Watertown,  as  a  perpetual  reminder  to  the  people  of  that  city  of 
the  statesmanship  and  benevolence  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
citizens. 

Like  Roswell  P.  Flower,  Robert  Lansing,  wartime  secretary  of 
state  under  President  Wilson,  was  a  Democrat.  Being  a  Democrat 
Mr.  Lansing  could  not  expect  political  preferrment  in  his  own  lo¬ 
cality  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  beaten  decisively  for  mayor  of 
Watertown  in  1902  by  a  clerk  in  a  newspaper  office,  the  late  James 
Pappa,  who  happened  to  be  a  Republican.  But  Mr.  Lansing  early 
gave  promise  of  becoming  a  shrewd  international  lawyer  and  diplo¬ 
mat.  Born  in  Watertown  October  17th,  1864,  a  member  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  family  of  lawyers  and  jurists,  he  graduated  from  Am- 
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herst  College  in  1886,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1889  and  the 
following  year  married  Miss  Eleanor  Foster,  daughter  of  John  W. 
Foster,  who  had  been  secretary  of  state  under  President  Harrison. 
Secretary  Foster  appointed  his  new  son-in-law,  then  but  twenty- 

eight  years  of  age,  as  associate  counsel  for  the  United  States  in  the 
Behring  Sea  controversy. 

From  then  on  Mr.  Lansing’s  connection  with  the  state  department 
was  fairly  permanent.  Although  he  maintained  a  law  office  in  Water- 
town,  being  for  many  years  associated  with  Frederick  Boyer,  a 
distinguished  Watertown  attorney,  his  connection  with  that  office 
was  really  nominal.  His  career  was  cut  out  for  him  in  the  state 
department.  He  held  a  number  of  important  commissions  in  the 
state  department  until  March  20,  1914,  when  he  was  appointed 
counselor  for  the  department  of  state.  During  the  World  War,  prior 
to  the  entry  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Lansing  proved  a  valued 
counselor  to  President  Wilson  who  grew  to  have  great  respect  for 
his  judgment.  Consequently  when  William  Jennings  Bryan  resigned 
in  1915  Mr.  Lansing  was  named  in  his  place  and  served  all  during 
the  period  of  the  war,  resigning  in  1920. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  the  details  of  the  controversy 
which  developed  between  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Lansing. 
Interested  persons  are  referred  to  Mr.  Lansing’s  own  books,  which 
have  had  a  wide  circulation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  following  the 
peace  conference,  Mr.  Lansing  found  it  inadvisable  to  longer  remain 
as  head  of  the  state  department  and  consequently  submitted  his 
resignation  to  the  president  which  was  accepted.  Then  Mr.  Lansing 
embarked  in  the  practice  of  international  law  in  Washington,  organ¬ 
izing  the  firm  of  Lansing  and  Woolsey.  For  eight  years  he  practiced 
in  Washington,  spending  his  summers  at  Henderson  Harbor  where 
he  fished  almost  daily  for  bass.  His  death  occurred  in  Washington 
October  30th,  1928. 

THE  WORLD  WAR 

It  will  be  some  years  yet  before  the  complete  story  of  Northern 
New  York’s  participation  in  the  World  War  can  be  given.  No  com¬ 
plete  list  of  North  Country  men  who  served  in  that  war  has  ever 
been  printed.  At  the  present  time  the  State  Historian  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  are  attempting  to  complete  the  full  record  of  New  York 
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state  in  the  Great  War,  but  it  will  be  many  months  before  it  is  fin¬ 
ished.  Scarcely  had  war  been  declared  when  Fort  Ontario  at  Oswego 
and  Madison  Barracks  at  Oswego  became  once  again  the  center  of 
military  activity.  Four  companies  of  National  Guard  and  two  divi¬ 
sions  of  Naval  Militia  left  the  Northern  counties  for  the  front  at 
an  early  date.  Madison  Barracks  became  an  officers’  training  camp 
where  thousands  of  young  men  were  trained  for  commissions  in  the 
national  army.  Watertown  became  an  important  center  for  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  and  the  New  York  Air  Brake  Company 
expanded  its  plants  beyond  anything  before  known.  Thousands  of 
young  men  went  forth  from  the  North  in  the  various  draft  con¬ 
tingents.  A  students’  training  corps  was  established  at  St.  Law¬ 
rence  University  and  a  military-like  atmosphere  prevailed  on  the 
campus  of  the  old  Canton  college. 

Fort  Ontario  became  General  Hospital  No.  5,  with  a  full  con¬ 
tingent  of  Medical  Department  troops,  a  corps  of  Red  Cross  nurses 
and  hundreds  of  patients,  many  shipped  back  home  from  the  battle 
lines  of  France.  To  tell  the  full  story  of  Northern  New  York  in 
the  World  War  would  require  a  volume  in  itself  and  a  list  of  casu¬ 
alties  from  the  North  Country  would  fill  many  pages. 

So  in  the  course  of  our  history  we  come  to  the  present  time  and  it 
only  remains  to  survey  the  North  Country  of  our  own  day. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


THE  NORTH  COUNTRY  OF  TODAY 


POPULATION  AND  RESOURCES— ITS  CITIES  AND  VILLAGES— WATERTOWN, 

THE  METROPOLIS,  OSWEGO  AND  ITS  HARBOR,  OGDENSBURG,  THE  PORT, 

AND  MASSENA  WITH  ITS  PROSPECTIVE  POWER  DEVELOPMENT. 

Upwards  of  300,000  people  reside  in  the  snug,  little  empire,  now 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  North  Country  of  New  York.  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  largest  county  in  population  and  geographical  area,  has  90,- 
960  people,  Jefferson  has  83,574,  Oswego  county  66,645,  Franklin 
county  45,694  and  Lewis,  the  smallest  of  all,  23,447.  Watertown,  the 
largest  city,  has  a  population  of  32,205.  Oswego  comes  next  with 
22,652.  Ogdensburg  ranks  third  with  16,015,  Fulton  fourth  with 
12,462  and  the  village  of  Massena  fifth  with  a  population  of  10,637. 
Malone,  the  largest  village  in  Franklin  county,  has  8,657  residents, 
and  Lowville,  the  largest  village  in  Lewis  county,  3,424.  Other  im¬ 
portant  villages  are  Carthage,  important  manufacturing  center  of 
Jefferson  county,  with  a  population  of  6,182,  including  the  village 
of  West  Carthage;  Potsdam,  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  4,136;  Gouverneur,  in  the  same  county,  with  4,015  people; 
Canton,  also  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  with  a  population  of  2,822; 
Pulaski,  in  Oswego  county,  with  2,046  residents;  Saranac  Lake  vil¬ 
lage,  partly  in  Franklin  county  and  partly  in  Essex,  with  a  total 
population  of  8,020 ,  and  Tupper  Lake  Village  in  Franklin  county 
with  a  population  of  5,271. 

Oswego,  the  southernmost  county  of  the  group,  with  its  rich  truck 
farms,  its  dairy  industry  and  the  manufactories  which  line  the  Os¬ 
wego  river,  has  never  faced  a  more  prosperous  future.  At  the  City 
of  Oswego,  as  this  is  being  written,  one  of  the  greatest  harbors  on 
the  Great  Lakes  is  being  improved  and  expanded  at  an  initial  ex- 
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penditure  of  $3,585,000,  made  possible  through  act  of  Congress. 
Three  railroads,  the  New  York  State  Barge  canal  and  Lake  On¬ 
tario  give  Oswego  unusual  advantages  from  a  transportation  stand¬ 
point.  Its  waterpower  has  brought  it  industrial  prestige.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Oswego  Chamber  of  Commerce  believe  that 
great  days  are  in  store  for  Oswego  and  refer  to  their  town  as  “Os¬ 
wego,  a  City  of  Opportunity.” 

Oswego  has  more  than  forty  important  manufacturing  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  one  of  the  larger  plants  of  the  Diamond  Match  Company, 
the  Long  candy  plants,  the  Oswego  Tool  Corporation,  the  Taggart- 
Oswego  Paper  &  Bag  Corporation  mill  and  a  number  of  textile  mills. 
It  has  a  number  of  new  schools,  including  a  half  million  dollar  high 
school,  and  of  course  the  beautiful  building  of  the  Oswego  State 
Normal  Schools  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  It  has  a  large  number 
of  well  supported  churches,  including  St.  Mary’s,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  churches  in  all  Northern  New  York,  the  massive  St.  Paul’s 
Church  and  “Old  First”  Church,  with  its  belfry  and  colonial  columns. 

Oswego  still  looks  to  the  lake  as  it  did  in  the  faraway  days  when 
the  British  traders  greeted  the  Indians  with  their  furs  at  the  water¬ 
front.  The  completion  of  its  new  harbor,  it  feels,  will  bring  it  again 
great  prosperity  even  as  a  century  ago  the  completion  of  the  Os¬ 
wego  canal  made  Oswego  one  of  the  most  important  ports  on  the 
Great  Lake. 

The  City  of  Fulton,  standing  at  the  old  carrying  place  on  the 
Oswego  river,  if  it  has  lost  the  impetus  which  came  to  it  years  ago 
through  the  building  of  the  Oswego  canal,  has  gained  through  the 
development  of  its  water  power,  and  is  now  an  important  manufac¬ 
turing  center  with  great  woolen  mills  and  important  paper  mills. 
According  to  the  1930  Federal  census  Fulton  does  an  annual  retail 
business  amounting  to  approximately  $7,000,000  with  253  retail 
stores. 

Pulaski,  the  metropolis  of  eastern  Oswego  county,  is  a  neigh¬ 
borly  village  centrally  located  as  between  Watertown  and  Oswego  and 
Syracuse,  and  has  the  prestige  of  being  one  of  the  two  shire  towns 
of  the  county.  Pulaski  is  only  four  miles  from  Lake  Ontario  and 
close  to  the  Selkirk  Shores  State  Park  which  has  given  it  importance 
as  a  recreational  center.  It  is  the  center  of  a  prosperous  farming 
community,  has  two  banks  with  combined  resources  of  over  $3,000,- 
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000,  has  a  weekly  newspaper,  five  beautiful  churches,  a  modern 
school  and  several  industries. 

In  Jefferson  county  is  Watertown,  the  metropolis  of  the  North 
Country,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  New  York  state.  Wa¬ 
tertown  with  its  modern  office  buildings,  its  great  industries,  its 
tremendous  water  power,  its  $2,000,000  municipal  power  plant  and 
municipal  street  lighting  system,  its  extensive  system  of  parks  and 
playgrounds  and  swimming  pools,  its  vast  trading  area  which  give 
it  an  annual  retail  trade  in  excess  of  $21,000,000,  has  brought  it  an 
enviable  reputation  throughout  the  state.  Thompson  Park  in  Wa¬ 
tertown  can  hardly  be  equaled  in  any  city  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
The  Flower  Memorial  Library,  the  beautiful  building  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Insurance  Company,  the  city  school  system,  consisting  of 
a  modern  high  school,  two  new  junior  high  schools  and  a  dozen  or 
more  modern  grammar  schools,  scattered  throughout  the  city,  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  city.  Then  there  is  Immaculate  Heart 
Academy,  a  secondary  school  of  the  highest  standing,  the  Sacred 
Heart  Theological  Seminary,  and  a  number  of  parochial  schools,  all 
modern,  including  the  Holy  Family  High  School.  Beautiful  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  the  gift  of  Roswell  P.  and  Anson  R.  Flower,  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  largest  church  of  its  denomination  in 
the  North,  Asbury,  one  of  the  largest  Methodist  churches  in  the 
Northern  New  York  conference,  beautiful  All  Souls  Church,  one 
of  the  pioneer  Universalist  churches  in  the  North  Country,  three 
great  Catholic  churches,  Holy  Family,  St.  Patricks  and  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  a  number  of  other  churches,  all 
well  supported  and  representing  practically  every  denomination  and 
creed,  have  proved  one  of  Watertown’s  greatest  assets. 

Watertown  is  governed  by  a  commission  and  a  city  manager. 
It  has  miles  and  miles  of  paved  streets,  thousands  of  beautiful 
homes,  five  of  the  largest  banks  in  Northern  New  York  and  is  the 
financial  and  business  center  of  a  great  area  stretching  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  the  Adirondack  Mountains  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  well  into  Oswego  county. 

Carthage  is  the  largest  village  in  Jeiferson  county  outside  of  the 
City  of  Watertown.  Like  so  many  other  places  in  Northern  New 
York,  its  water  power  has  brought  it  wealth.  A  century  ago  Car¬ 
thage  began  to  come  into  prominence  as  a  manufacturing  center 
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with  its  tanneries  and  iron  works.  Then  came  the  era  when  the 
Black  River  Canal  brought  commerce  and  made  Carthage  an  im¬ 
portant  shipping  center.  Later  came  the  paper  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry,  until  as  long  ago  as  1923,  when  the  last  survey  was  made, 
Carthage  had  1,000  wage  earners  with  an  annual  payroll  of  upwards 
of  $1,000,000.  Carthage  impresses  one  as  a  modern  town,  with  its 
wide,  paved  streets  and  attractive  business  places.  It  has  three 
fine  schools,  two  banks,  eight  churches  and  a  prosperous  weekly 
newspaper. 

The  close  proximity  of  Ogdensburg  to  Canada  has  made  it  one 
of  the  leading  ports  of  entry  in  the  United  States  in  point  of  an¬ 
nual  volume  of  business.  Through  the  Port  of  Ogdensburg  in  1930 
passed  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $153,856,510.  Modern  Ogdens¬ 
burg  is  a  decidedly  different  town  than  the  straggling  village  which 
the  British  invaded  during  the  War  of  1812.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  cities  in  the  North,  located  as  it  is  on  the  beautiful  St. 
Lawrence  river.  Of  course  it  profits  from  an  enormous  tourist 
trade  and  in  addition  it  has  a  number  of  important  manufacturing 
establishments.  Ogdensburg  has  a  beautiful  library,  formerly  the 
Rosseel  Mansion,  it  has  the  Remington  Museum  of  Arts,  the  former 
Parish  mansion,  it  has  the  great  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital,  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  grounds  along  the  river,  the  A.  Barton 
Hepburn  Hospital  which  bears  a  wide  reputation,  two  modern  high 
schools,  one  a  parochial  institution,  and  several  fine  grammar  schools. 

The  total  merchandize  imported,  exported  and  coastwise  through 
the  port  of  Ogdensburg  in  1930  was  1,278,176  tons,  at  the  value 
of  $153,856,510.  Ogdensburg  as  a  port  has  shown  an  increase  in 
collections  from  $71,565.89  in  1920  to  $310,081.51  in  1929;  has 
shown  an  increase  in  passenger  traffic  to  the  United  States  from 
149,236  in  1923  to  278,677  in  1927  to  312,162  in  1929.  St.  Law¬ 
rence  district  No.  7  ranks  eighth  on  the  American  continent  in  the 
amount  of  imports  and  exports  flowing  through  this  district,  the 
amount  of  international  trade  during  the  year  1929  being 
$211,676,578. 

Ogdensburg  has  a  number  of  important  churches,  including 
St.  Mary’s,  already  referred  to,  the  Cathedral  of  the  Diocese  of 
Ogdensburg.  At  Ogdensburg  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  at  present 
Bishop  Joseph  Conroy,  lives  and  the  fact  that  here  is  the  cathedral 
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and  the  bishop  has  made  Ogdensburg  an  important  church  center. 
There  is  the  old  Methodist  Church  with  its  square  tower,  the  tall- 
spired  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Baptist  Church,  the  Congregation- 
alist  Church,  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  Notre  Dame  Church,  the 
Hebrew  Synagogue  and  the  little  White  Mission.  Ogdensburg  has 
three  important  banks  and  the  city  is  the  business  and  financial 
center  of  a  wide  area  in  St.  Lawrence  county. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  space  in  a  work  of  this  kind  does  not 
permit  a  detailed  consideration  of  all  the  villages  in  the  North 
Country.  Already  something  has  been  said  of  the  history  of  three 
important  St.  Lawrence  county  villages,  Potsdam,  Canton  and  Gouv- 
erneur.  Potsdam  and  Canton,  as  we  have  seen,  are  essentially 
school  towns.  Education  is  their  big  industry,  and  as  a  result  few 
villages  in  the  North  possess  a  more  cultured  population.  Gouver- 
neur  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  villages  in  the  county,  a  business 
center  for  a  wide  area  with  important  mining  and  quarrying  opera¬ 
tions  going  on  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  manner  in  which  the  village  of  Massena  has  recently  come 
forward  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  its  population  almost  doubled 
in  the  decade  between  1920  and  1930.  The  great  plant  of  the  Alu¬ 
minum  Company  of  America  is  of  course  Massena’s  leading  in¬ 
dustry  and  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  North 
Country.  More  than  3,000  men  are  employed  by  this  gigantic  con¬ 
cern  alone.  Approximately  $7,000,000  is  distributed  every  year  in 
Massena  in  payrolls.  The  total  amount  of  freight  passing  through 
the  Massena  office  amounts  to  $3,000,000  annually  of  which  the 
Aluminum  company  pays  over  one-half.  The  total  value  of  all  manu¬ 
factured  products  in  Massena  in  the  year  1927  was  estimated  at 
$35,000,000,  including  its  milk  industry  of  over  $1,000,000  a  year. 

Its  water  power  is  of  course  Massena’s  main  asset.  As  this  is 
being  written  the  state  of  New  York  proposes  the  development  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  water  power  at  Massena,  estimated  to  amount  of 
one-twentieth  of  the  undeveloped  water  power  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  said  that  in  the  Long  Sault  rapids  is  an  undeveloped 
water  power  capable  of  yielding  1,000,000  electrical  horsepower. 
Once  the  state  develops  the  St.  Lawrence  power,  as  at  present  pro¬ 
posed,  with  the  great  dam  near  Massena,  that  village  bids  fair  to 
become  one  of  the  leading  industrial  cities  of  the  state. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Massena  was  the 
center  of  a  very  prosperous  agricultural  section.  The  village  de¬ 
pended  for  its  existence  upon  the  trade  from  the  surrounding  towns. 
The  fact  that  the  level  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  which  was  surging 
its  way  to  the  sea,  scarcely  three  miles  distant,  was  nearly  fifty 
feet  higher  than  that  of  the  Grass  river,  which  runs  through  the 
center  of  the  town,  apparently  occasioned  no  interest.  Finally  a  man 
with  the  keen  instinct  of  an  engineer  awakened  to  the  fact  that  by 
digging  a  canal  not  more  than  three  miles  long,  the  waters  of  the 
Grass  river  would  receive  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the 
same  fall  as  they  obtain  in  ten  miles  of  rapids,  and  return  them 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  seven  miles  below.  The  St.  Lawrence  River 
Power  Company’s  canal  and  the  power  house  at  Massena  now  stand 
to  prove  the  truth  of  that  idea.  The  St.  Lawrence  River  Power 
Company,  incorporated  in  1896,  not  only  cut  the  canal  but  har¬ 
nessed  the  great  power  thus  made  available.  As  a  result  the  Alu¬ 
minum  Company  of  America,  with  a  ready  supply  of  power  avail¬ 
able,  started  building  its  plant.  But  so  fast  did  this  plant  expand 
that  more  power  was  needed  and  a  great  transmission  line  was  con¬ 
structed  from  Cedar  Rapids  in  Canada  to  Massena,  thus  making 
available  75,000  additional  electrical  horsepower.  At  the  same  time 
another  power  line  was  built  west  of  Massena  to  the  Racquette 
river. 

Massena  is  in  no  sense  a  boom  town  but  it  has  had  a  tremendous 
growth.  It  has  modern  stores  and  banks  and  several  beautiful 
churches.  What  is  more  it  has  one  of  the  most  active  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  all  Northern  New  York  which  has  contributed  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  industrial  and  civic  growth  of  the  village.  In 
1880  Massena  had  less  than  1,000  population.  It  did  not  have  a 
bank  until  1884  but  today  it  is  as  modern  a  village  as  can  be  found 
in  the  entire  state. 

Massena  is  essentially  an  industrial  town.  Malone,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  distinctly  a  manufacturing  center,  although  there  are 
important  industries  there.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  Franklin  county 
and  profits  from  the  business  which  comes  from  the  holding  of  the 
county  courts  and  the  meetings  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors. 
It  is  the  center,  too,  of  a  rich  rural  area.  Malone  has  nearly  9,000 
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inhabitants.  One  of  the  four  daily  papers  in  Northern  New  York 
is  located  there.  It  has  Franklin  Academy,  one  of  the  leading  high 
schools  in  the  North  Country,  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  founded  by 
the  Ursuline  Nuns  in  1898,  and  the  Northern  New  York  Institute 
for  Deaf  Mutes,  a  state  institution,  conducted  at  an  annual  ex¬ 
pense  of  about  $35,000.  It  has  two  important  banks.  And  it  has  a 
number  of  beautiful  churches,  the  fine,  large  Presbyterian  Church, 
erected  in  the  early  eighties,  the  Baptist  Church,  dedicated  in  1874, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  was  dedicated  in  1867,  St. 
Mark’s  Episcopal  Church,  erected  in  1884,  and  St.  Mary’s  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  dedicated  in  1882.  Malone  also  has  the  Alice  Hyde 
Memorial  Hospital  and  the  Farrar  Home  for  Deserving  Old  Ladies. 

Lowville,  the  county  seat  of  Lewis  county,  is  a  progressive  rural 
village  with  a  population  of  about  3,500.  It  has  the  new  Lowville 
Academy  which  cost  a  half  a  million  dollars  to  construct  and  was 
opened  in  1926,  the  fine,  new  Masonic  Temple,  dedicated  in  1929, 
the  Lowville  Library,  erected  on  Dayan  street  in  1927  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000,  and  two  banks,  the  Lewis  County  Trust  Company  with  re¬ 
sources  of  over  $3,000,000,  and  the  Black  River  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Company,  which  observed  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1929. 
There  are  five,  fine  churches,  the  new  St.  Peter’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  cost  $190,000,  and  was  dedicated  in  1929  by  Bishop 
Joseph  H.  Conroy,  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  with  the  new  Anna 
House,  Easton  Parish  House,  added  to  the  church  in  1924,  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  sometimes  called  the  Old  Stone  Church,  which  was 
built  in  1831,  the  Baptist  Church  which  observed  its  centennial  in 
1924,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  also  a  century  old. 

This,  then,  is  the  North  Country  of  today.  Wide,  concrete  high¬ 
ways  have  replaced  the  Indian  trails  and  the  crude  roads  of  the 
pioneers,  and  filling  stations  and  tourists  lodging  houses  stand  where 
once  were  the  stage  coach  taverns.  Where  Montcalm’s  guns  bat¬ 
tered  to  pieces  old  Fort  Oswego,  one  of  the  greatest  harbors  on  the 
Great  Lakes  is  now  in  the  process  of  construction.  Where  Henry 
Coffeen  hewed  out  a  clearing  in  the  woods,  the  thriving  city  of 
Watertown  stands.  Where  once  little  Fort  La  Presentation  stood 
with  the  lily  banner  of  France  waving  over  its  ramparts  is  Ogdens- 
burg,  bustling  with  commerce  and  industry.  There  is  little  in  this 
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modern  Northern  New  York  with  its  prosperous  cities  and  villages, 
its  hydro-electric  developments  and  its  chambers  of  commerce  to 
remind  one  of  the  North  Country  of  yesterday.  Only  the  crumbling 
chimneys  of  old  Fort  Haldimand  at  Carleton  Island,  the  great  cha¬ 
teau  of  the  Le  Rays  at  Le  Raysville,  the  solid  masonry  walls  of  old 
Fort  Ontario  at  Oswego  and  the  level  expanse  of  the  battlefield  at 
Sackets  Harbor  serve  to  recall  days  when  the  fate  of  a  continent 
was  being  decided  in  the  woods  of  Northern  New  York. 
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